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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Raphael  at  the  request  of  Adam  relates  how  and  where- 
fore this  world  was  first  created ;  that  God,  after  the  expelling^ 
of  Satan  and  his  angels  out  of  heayen,  declared  his  pleasure  to 
create  another  world  and  other  creatures  to  dwell  therein ;  sends 
his  Son  with  glory  and  attendance  of  angels  to  perform  the  work 
of  creation  in  six  days :  the  angels  celebrate  with  hymns  the  per- 
formance thereof,  and  his  reascension  into  heaven. 
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Descend  from  heaven,  Urania,  by  that  name 

If  rightly  thou  art  calPd,  whose  voice  divine 

Following,  above  th^  Olympian  hill  I  soar, 

Above  the  flight  of  Pegas6*n  wing. 

The  meaning,  not  the  name  1  call :  for  thou 

Nor  of  the  Muses  nine,  nor  on  the  top 

Of  old  Olympus  dweirst,  but  heavenly  bom, 

Before  the  hills  appeared,  or  fountain  flowed, 


1.  De§cendfr(m  hearin,  Ura- 
nia,'] Descende  cobIo,  Hot,  Od. 
iii.  iV.  I.  but  here  it  is  better 
applied^  as  now  his  subject  leads 
him  from  heaven  to  earth.  The 
word  Urania  in  Greek  signifies 
heavenly;  and  he  invokes  the 
heaoenbf  Muse  as  he  had  done 
before^  i.  6.  and  as  he  had  said 
in  the  beginning  that  he  intended 
to  soar  above  the  Aoman  mount, 
so  now  he  sa3rs  very  truly  that 
he  had  effected  what  he  intendedt 
and  soon  above  the  Olympian  hill, 
above  the  flight  of  Pegaeian  wing, 
that  isy  nis  subject  was  more 
soblime  than  the  loftiest  flights 
of  the  heathen  poeto.  The 
mountain  Olympus  is  celebrated 
fat  the  seat  of  the  Muses,  who 
were  therefore  called  Olym- 
piades,  as  in  Homer,  Iliad,  ii. 


491.  OXvi^ituin  Uwwrm.  He 
calls  it  old,  that  is,  famed  of  oU 
and  long  celebrated,  as  he  sajrs 
old  Euphrates,  i.  420.  and  mount 
Casius  oldt  ii.  59$, 

5.  for  thou 

Nor  of  the  Musee  nine,  nor  on 
the  top 

Of  old  Olympus  dweWst,  but 
heavnlu  born,'} 
Tasso  in  his  mvocation  has  the 
same  sentiment.  Gter.  Lib.  cant, 
i.  St  2. 

O  Mttta,  tu,  che  di  eaducbi  allori 
Non  ciroondi  la  fronte  In  Melkona  f 
Ma  ik  nd  Mo  infra  i  bMti  ebon 
Hai  di  itelle  immosuli  aurea  oorona. 
Thyer. 

8.  Before  the  hails  appeared,  or 
fountain  flow  d,  &cj  From  Prov. 
viii.  24,  25,  30.  When  there  were 
no  depths,  I  was  brought  forth ; 
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Thou  with  eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse, 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  tb'  almighty  Father,  pleas'd 
With  thy  celestial  song.     Up  led  by  thee 
Into  the  heaven  of  heavens  I  have  presumed, 
An  earthly  guest,  and  drawn -empyreal  air. 
Thy  tempering ;  with  like  safety  guided  down 
Return  me  to  my  native  element : 
Lest  from  this  flying  steed  unrein'd,  (as  once 


10 


15 


when  there  were  no  fountains 
abounding  with  water :  Before  the 
mountains  were  settled,  brfore  thS^ 
hills  was  I  brought  forth :  Then 
was  1  by  him  as  one  brought  up 
with  him;  and  I  was  daily  hit 
delight,  rejoicing  always  before 
him,  or  playing  according  to  the 
Vulgar  Latin  (ludens  coram  eo 
omni  tenipore)^  to  which  Milton 
alludes,  when  he  says,  and  with 
her  didst  flay,  &c.  And  so  he 
quotes  it  likewise  in  his  Tetra* 
ooordon,  p.  2S2.  vol.  i.  edit  1 738. 
*^  Grod  himself  concttils  not  his 
''own  recreations  before  the 
**  world  was  built ;  /  %mu,  saith 
''  the  eternal  Wisdom,  dailsf  his 
'' deUght,  playing  akoays  before 
''hkn." 

14. ..  and  drawn  empgreal  air. 

Thy  tempering  {] 
Spenser,  Faery    Queen>  b.    ii. 
cant  ii.  st.  SQ. 

Thus  fairiy  she  attempered  her  feast^ 
And  pleas'd  them    all    with  meet 
satiety. 

Thyer. 

]5v  Thy  tempering  i]  This  is 
said  in  allusion  to  the  difficulty 
of  respiration  on  high  moun^ 
tains.    This  empyreal    air  was 


too  pure  and  fine  for  him,  but 
the  heavenly  Muse  tempered  and 
qualified  it  so  as  to  make  him 
capable  of  breathing  in  it :  which 
is  a  modest  and  beautiful  way  of 
bespeaking  his  reader  to  make 
favourable  allowances  for  any 
failings  he  may  have  been  guilty 
of  in  treating  of  so  sublime  a 
subject. 

17. (as  once 

Bellerophofit  &C*3 
BellerophoH  was  a  beautiful  and 
valiant  youth,  son  of  GUkwcus  ; 
who  reusing  the  amorous  appli^ 
cations  of  Antea  wife  of  Preteus 
king  of  Argoe,  was  by  her  false 
suggeetionst  like  those  of  Joseph's 
mistress  to  her  husbaod,  sent 
into  Lycia  with  letters  desiring 
his  destruction  3  where  he  waa 
put  on  seveial  enterprises  full  of 
nasard,  in  which  however  he 
came  off  otfiqueror:  but  at* 
tempting  vam-glonously  to 
mount  up  to  heaven  on  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus,  he  fell 
and  wander*d  in  the  Aleian  plain* 
till  he  died.  Hume  tmd  Richard-^ 
son. 

His  story  is  related  at  large  in 
the  sixth  book  of  Homer's  luad  ; 
but  it  is  to  the  latter  part  of  it 
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Bellerophon,  though  from  a  lower  clime,) 
Dismounted,  on  th'  Aleian  field  I  fall 
Erroneous  there  to  wander  and  Ibrlom* 
Half  yet  remains  unsung,  but  narrower  bound 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere ; 
Standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole. 


^ 


that  Milton  chiefly  alludes,  ver. 
200.4^ 

AXX*  irt  tfn  mfmu9H  mimx0ir$  wmn 
Htm  •  »mirw%k*9  r«  AAjm**  tH  mkmrt, 

mXtUMm 

But  when  tt  last,  dittraetad  In  bit 

mindy 
FonoQk  by  heav*!!^  fbraaking  human 

kind. 
Wide  o'er  the  Aleian  field  be  choae 

tottray, 
A  longt  forioro*  uDOomibrtable  waj. 

It  18  thus  translated  by  Cicero  in 
his  third  book  of  Tusculan  Dis- 
putations. 

Qui  miaer  in  campii  maerens  embat 

Aleia, 
Ipae  aaum  oor  edens,  honiinum  ve* 

at^gja  vitani. 

The  pbin  troth  of  the  story 
seems  to  be,  that  in  his  latter 
di^  he  grew  mad  with  his 
poetry,  wmdi  Mikon  b^s  may 
never  be  his  own  case:  Leti 
from  tfds  fying  steed  &c.  He 
s^  tbit  to  distinguish  his  from 
the  common  Pegasus>  above  the 
fight  pf  whose  wing  he  eoared, 
as  he  speaks,  ver.  4. 

21.  Half  If etremmns  unsung,'] 
I  understand  this  with  Mr. 
BicAuirdson^  that  it  is  the  half 
of  the  ephode,  not  of  the  whole 
WQtk,  tnat  is  here  meant;  for 
when  the  poem  was  divided 
into  but  ten  books^  that  edition 


had  this  passage  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  as  now. 
The  episode  has  two  principal 
parts,  the  war  in  heaven,  uid 
the  new  creation ;  the  one  was 
sung,  but  the  other  remained 
unsung,  and  he  is  now  entering 
.«pon  it — hut  narrower  bound, 
nound  here  seems  to  be  a  par- 
ticiple as  well  as  ansaii^.  Half 
yet  remains  unsui^;  but  this 
other  half  is  not  rapt  so  much 
into  the  invisible  world  as  the 
former,  it  is  confined  in  nar- 
rower compass,  and  bound 
within  the  visible  sphere  of 
day. 

21.  It  is  however  half  of  the 
whole  work  which  has  been 
treated,  as  well  as  hatf  of  the 
Episode.  It  is  equally  true  with 
respect  to  the  whole  subject  that 
the  latter  half  of  it  is  mudi  more 
bound  within  the  visible  diurnal 
sphere  than  the  former  portion ; 
and  in  point  of  actual  length 
half  still  remained,  when  the 
poem  was  divided  into  ten 
books,  as  well  as  now  that  it  is 
distributed  into  twelve.  It  is 
remarkable  too  that  he  invokes 
the  Muse  only  in  this  place  and 
at  the  beginning  of  tne  Poem. 
There  appears  to  be  therefore  a 
considerable  probability^  that 
Milton  meant  that  half  of  his 
whole  subject  remained  unsung. 
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More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice,  uncbaogM 

To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fallen  on  evil  days,  S5 

On  evil  days  though  falPn,  and  evil  tongues ; 

In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compassed  round, 

And  solitude ;  yet  not  alone,  while  thou 

Visif  St  my  slumbers  nightly,  or  when  mom 

Purples  the  east :  still  govern  thou  my  song,  so 

Urania,  and  fit  audience  find,  though  few, 

But  drive  far  off  the  barbarous  dissonance 

Of  Bacchus  and  his  revelers,  the  race 


S5. — though  faWn  on  evil 
dayBi"]  The  repetition  and  turn 
of  the  words  is  very  beautifol, 

— —  Chough  foirn  on  evil  days. 
On  evil  days  though  AUl*n,  and  evfi 
tongues;  4r«. 

A  lively  picture  this  in  a  few 
lines  of  the  Poet's  wretched 
condition.  In  darkness,  though 
h  still  unda-stood;  he  was  not 
become  hoarte  or  mule  though 
in  darknets,  though  he  was  blinds 
and  with  dangers  cnmpa$s*d 
round,  and  so^tude,  obnoxious 
to  the  ffovemnient,  and  having 
a  world  of  enemies  among  the 
roysil  party,  and  therefore 
obliged  to  live  very  much  in 
privacy  and  alone.  And  what 
strength  of  mind  was  it,  that 
could  not  onlv  support  him 
under  the  weight  of  these  mis- 
fortunes^ but  enable  him  to  soar 
to  such  heights,  as  no  human 
genius  ever  reached  before? 

SI.— aiuf^  audience  find, 
though  fevoi]  He  had  Horace  in 
mind.  Sat.  i.  x.  73. 

— neqae  te  ut  miretur  torba,  laboreti 
CoBtentus  ptocis  lectoribus. 


82.  But  drive  far  of  the  bar- 
barous  dissonance 

Of  Bacchus  and  his  revelers. 

Compare  Comus,  550.  where  the 
Spirit  is  describing  the  Son  of 
Biacchus  and  his  "  monstrous 
rout:" 

The  wonted  roar  wai  up  amidst  the 

woods 
And  fill'd  the  air  with  hariaroiu  dis^ 

T.  fVarton. 

83.  Of  Bacchus  and  his  re- 
velers,"]  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  poet  intended  this  as  an 
oblique  satire  uptm  the  dissolute- 
ness of  Charles  the  Second  and 
his  court ;  from  whom  he  seems 
to  apprehend  the  fiite  of  Or- 
pheus, a  famous  poet  of  Thrace, 
who  though  he  is  said  to  have 
charmed  woods  and  rocks  with 
his  divine  songs,  yet  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  Bacchanalian 
women  on  Rhodope,  a  mountain 
of  Thrace,  nor  could  the  Muse 
Calliope  his  mother  defend  him. 
So  faU  not  thou,  who  thee  im» 
plores;  nor  was  his  wish  inef* 
fectual,  for  the  government  suf- 
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Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard 
Id  Rhodope,  where  woods  and  rocks  had  ears  ss 

To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamour  drownM 
Both  harp  and  voice  ;  nor  could  the  Muse  defend 
Her  son.     So  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores : 
For  thou  art  heavenly,  she  an  empty  dream. 
Say  Goddess,  what  ensued  when  Raphael,  40 


iered  him  ta  live  and  die  aiuno- 
lested. 

85,  where  woods  and  rocks 

had  ears!    So  in  his  verses  ad 
Futem^  1.  53.  of  Orpheus, 

Qui  tenuit  fluvios»  et  quercubut  ad- 
diditaurct 

CanDine-^^ 

T.  Warton. 

40.  — what  ensued  when  Ra- 
phail^  &c.]  Longious  has  ob- 
lervedy  that  there  may  be  a 
loftiness  in  sentiments,  where 
there  is  no  passion »  and  brings 
instances  oat  of  ancient  authors 
to  support  this  his  opinion. 
The  pawetic,  as  that  great  critic 
observes,  may  animate  and  in- 
flame the  sublime,  but  is  not 
essential  to  it  Accordingly  as 
he  further  remarks,  we  very 
often  find  that  those  who  excel 
most  in  stirring  up  the  passions, 
very  often  want  the  talent  of 
writing  in  the  great  and  sublime 
manner,  and  so  on  the  contrary. 
Mflton  has  shewn  himself  a 
master  in  both  these  ways  of 
writing.  The  seventh  book, 
which  we  are  now  entering 
upon,  is  an  instance  of  that  sub- 
lime, which  is  not  mixed  and 
worked  up  with  passion.  The 
tathor  appears  in  a  kind    of 

composed  and  sedate  majesty; 

snd  tboi^  the  sentiments  do 

not  give  so  great  an  emotion,  as 


those  in  the  former  book,  they 
abound  with  as  magnificent 
ideas.  The  sixth  book,  like  a 
troubled  ocean,  represents  great- 
ness in  confusion;  the  seventh 
affects  the  imagination  like  the 
ocean  in  a  calm,  and  fills  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  withcnit  pro- 
ducing in  it  any  thing  like 
tumult  or  agitation.  The  critic 
above  mentioned,  among  the 
rules  which  he  lays  down  for 
succeeding  in  the  sublime  way 
of  writing,  proposes  to  his 
reader,  that  he  soould  imitate 
the  most  celebrated  authors  who 
have  gone  before  him,  and  been 
engaged  in  works  of  the  same 
nature;  as  in  particular,  that  if 
he  writes  on  a  poetical  subject, 
he  should  consiaer  how  Homer 
would  have  spoken  on  such  an 
occasion.  By  this  means  one 
great  genius  often  catches  the 
flame  from  another,  and  writes 
in  his  spirit,  without  copying 
servilely  after  him.  There  are  a 
thousand  shining  passaffes  in 
Virffil,  which  have  been  h'^ted 
up  by  Homer.  Milton,  tMU^ 
his  own  natural  strength  of  ^^ 
nius  was  capable  of  fumishmg 
out  a  perfect  work,  has  doubt- 
less vc«7  much  raised  and  en- 
nobled his  conceptions,  by  such 
an  imitation  as  that  which  Lon- 
gius  has  recommended.  In  diis 
b4 
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The  affable  Arch-Angielj  had  forewarn'd 

Adam  by  dire  example  to  beware 

Apostasy,  by  what  befel  in  heaven 

To  those  apostates,  legt  the  hke  befel 

In  Paradise  to  Adam  or  hid  race,  45 

Charged  not  to  touch  the  interdicted  tree, 

If  they  transgress,  and  slight  that  sole  command,^ 

So  easily  obeyM  amid  the  choice 

Of  all  tastes  else  to  please  their  appetite, 

Though  wandering.     He  with  his  consorted  Eve      50 

The  story  beard  attentive,  and  was  fiUM 

With  admiration  and  deep  muse,  to  hear 

Of  things  so  high  and  strange,  things  to  their  thought 

So  unimaginable  as  hate  in  heaven, 

And  war  so  near  the  peace  of  God  in  bliss  55 

With  such  confusion :  but  the  evil  soon 

Driven  back  redounded  as  a  flood  on  those 


book^  which  gives  us  an  account 
pf  the  six  days'  works^  die  poet 
received  very  few  assistances 
from  heathen  writers,  who  were 
strangers  to  the  wonders  of 
creation.   But  as  there  are  many 

glorioui  strokes  of  poetry  upon 
[lis  subject  in  holy  writ,  the 
author  has  numberless  allusions 
to  them  through  the  whole 
course  of  this  b^k.  The  great 
critic  I  have  before  mentioned, 
though  an  heathen,  has  taken 
notice  of  the  sublime  manner  in 
which  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews 
has  described  the  creation  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis; 
and  there  are  many  other  pas- 
sages in  Scripture  which  rise  up 
,to  the  same  ma^sty,  wh«re  thu 


subject  is  touched  upon.  MQ- 
ton  has  shewn  his  judgment 
very  remarkably,  in  making  use 
of  such  of  these  as  were  propa 
for  his  poem^  and  in  dul^  qua* 
lifying  those  high  strams  of 
eastern  poetry,  which  were 
suited  to  readers,  whose  imaj^- 
ations  vr&ce  set  to  a  hi^er 
pitch  than  those  of  colder  cli- 
mates.   Addison. 

47.  If  they  transgress,  &c.] 
We  should  observe  the  con- 
nexion; Lest  the  like  befal  io 
Adam  or  his  race,  \f  they  tranS' 
gress,  &c. 

50.  —He  with  his  consorted 
Emi]  Consorted  from  consort. 
Cum  consorte  tori,  as  Ovid  says. 
Met  i.  319. 
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From  wfacnn  it  sprung,  impossible  to  mix 

With  blessedness.     Wbence  Adam  soon  repealM 

The  doubts  that  in  his  heart  arose :  and  now  60 

Led  on,  yet  sinless,  with  desire  to  know 

What  nearer  might  concern  him,  how  this  world 

Of  heaven  and  earth  conspicuous  first  began. 

When,  and  whereof  created,  for  what  cause. 

What  within  Eden  or  without  was  done  65 

Before  his  memory,  as  one  whose  drought 

Yet  scarce  allayed  still  eyes  the  current  stream. 

Whose  liquid  murmur  heard  new  thirst  excites, 

Proceeded  thus  to  ask  his  heavenly  guest. 

Great  things,  and  fuU  of  wonder  in  our  ears,  ro 

Far  differing  from  this  world,  thou  hast  reveaPd, 
Divine  interpreter,  by  &vour  sent 
Down  from  the  empyrean  to  forewarn 


59. — Whence  Adam    toon  n^ 
peaVd 

The  doubts  that  in  his  heart 
arose:"] 
Dr.  Bentley  would  read  dispelPd  ; 
but  if  an  alteraticm  were  ne- 
oessaiy,  1  should  vadier  read 
repetVd,  as  in  vcr.  610.  We  have 
— thar  counsels  vam  Thim  hast 
repeiTd,  But  in  the  same  ^ense 
as  a  law  is  said  to  be  repealed, 
when  an  end  is  put  to  all  the , 
force  and  effect  of  it  j  so,  when 
doubts  are  at  an  end>  they  may 
be  said  to  be  repealed,     Pearce. 

6l.  yet  sifdess,']  Desiring 
knowledge  indeed,  {led  on  with 
iasire  to  know,  4*€.)  but  not  the 
faftiidden  knowledge  of  good 
ttd  evil.     E. 

69.  Proceeded  thus  &e.]  The 
eonstmction  is.  And  led  on  with 


desire  to  know  &c.  proceeded  thus 
to  ask  his  heavenly  guest, 

70.  Great  things.  Sec"]  Adam's 
speech  to  the  Angel,  wherein  he 
desires  an  account  of  what  had 
passed  within  the  regions  of  na- 
ture before  the  creation,  is  very 
great  and  solemn.  The  follow- 
ing lines,  in  which  he  tells  him, 
that  the  day  is  not  too  far  spent 
for  him  to  enter  upon  such  a 
subject,  are  exquisite  in  their 
kind. 


And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wsots 

to  run 
Muchofhlsmee^c.  ' 

Addison. 

72.  Divine  interpreter,']  So 
Mercury  is  called  in  Virgil  /«- 
terpres  Divam,  Mn.  ir.  S7B. 
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Us  timely'  of  what  might  else  have  been  our  loss, 

Unknown,  which  human  knowledge  could  not  reach :  75 

For  which  to  th'  infinitely  Good  we  owe 

Immortal  thanks,  and  his  admonishment 

Receive  with  solemn  purpose  to  observe 

Immutably  his  sovran  will,  the  end 

Of  what  we  are.     But  since  thou  hast  vouchsafd     so 

Gently  for  our  instruction  to  impart 

Things  above  earthly  thought,  which  yet  concerned 

Our  knowing,  as  to  highest  wisdom  seemed. 

Deign  to  descend  now  lower,  and  relate 

What  may  no  less  perhaps  avail  us  known,  85 

How  first  began  this  heaven  which  we  behold 

Distant  so  high,  with  moving  fires  adom'd 

Innumerable,  and  this  which  yields  or  fills 

All  space,  the  ambient  air  wide  interfusM 

Embracing  round  this  florid  earth,  what  cause  90 

MovM  the  Creator  in  his  holy  rest 

Through  all  eternity  so  late  to  build 


79.    the  end 

Of  what  we  are.'] 
The  will  of  God  is  the  end  to 
which  all  we  are;  thou  hcut 
created  aU  things,  and  far  thy 
pleasure  they  are  and  were  created. 
Rev.  iv.  11. 

88.  — and  this  which  yields  or 
fills 

All  space,  the  ambient  air  wide 
interfused] 
Yields  space  to  all  bodies,  and 
again  fills  up  the  deserted  space 
so  as  to  be  subservient  to  mo- 
tion.    Richardson. 

Ambient  interjus'd  denotes  the 
air    not  only  surrounding  the 


earth,  but  flowing  into  and  spun 
out  between  all  bodies  i  and  is  a 
fuller  and  finer  notation  of  its 
liquid  and  spiritual  texture,  leav- 
ing no  vacuum  in  nature,  tlian 
that  of  Ovid, 

Nep  drcumfiiso  pendebat  in    afire 
tellut.    Met.  i.  IS. 

Hume, 

93. so  late  to  build]  It  is 

a  question  Uiat  has  been  often 
asked.  Why  God  did  not  create 
the  world  sooner?  but  the  same 
question  might  be  asked,  if  the 
world  had  been  created  at  any 
time,  for  still  there  were  infinite 
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In  Chaos,  and  Ae  work  b^un,  how  80on 

Absolved,  if  unforbid  thou  may^st  unfold 

What  we,  not  to  expl(H«  the  secrets  ask  gs 

Of  his  eternal  empire,  but  the  more 

To  magnify  his  works,  die  more  we  know. 

And  the  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 

Much  of  his  race  diougfa  steep  ;  suspense  in  heaven, 


t 


ages  before  that  time.  And  that 
can  nerer  be  a  just  excenCion 
agahist  this  time,  which  nolds 
equally  agaiast  all  time.  It 
must  be  resolved  into  the  good 
will  and  pleasure  of  Almighty 
God;  but  there  is  a  fiuther  rea- 
son acceding  to  Milton*e  hypo- 
thesisy  which  is  that  God,  after 
the  expelling  of  Satan  and  his 
angels  out  of  heaven,  declared 
his  pleasure  to  supply  their  place 
by  creatrog  another  world,  and 
other  creatures  to  dwell  therein. 
94.  Ab$oh'd,'\  Finish^  com- 
pleted, perfected,  from  Jb$olutu$, 
Latin.)     Richardson, 

98.  And  the  great  light  of  day 
yd  wants  to  run  &a]  Our  au- 
dior  has  improved  upon  Homer, 
Odyss.  xL  872.  where  Aldnous 
by  the  same  sort  of  arguments 
endeavours  to  persuade  Ulysses 
to  continue  his  narration;  only 
there  it  was  night,  and  hm  the 
scene  is  by  day. 

MiC  t  iiU  ftmXm  ftmm^  mhf^H*  lit 

And  k>!  a  leogUi  of  night  behind 

remains. 
The  evening  etan  ttill  mount  th* 

cUiereal  plains. 


Tbj  tale  with  nptures  I  could  hear 

theeteU, 
Tbj  woes  on  earth*  the  wondrous 

scenes  in  hell. 
Till  in  the  vault  of  heaven  tlie  stars 

decay, 
And  the  skjr  reddens  with  the  rising 

day.  Brooms. 

Mr.  Thyer  is  of  opinion,  that 
there  is  not  a  grei^  instance 
of  our  author's  exquisite  skill  in 
the  art  of  poetrv,  than  this  and 
the  followmg  fines.  Thoe  is 
nothinff  more,  really  to  be  ex- 
massed,  than  Adsym*s  telling 
Raphael  his  desire  to  hear  the 
continuance  of  his  relation,  and 
yet  the  poet  by  a  series  of  strong 
and  noble  figures  has  worked  it 
up  into  half  a  score  of  as  fine 
lines  as  any  in  the  whole  poem. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  has  observed, 
that  Milton*s  beauties  generally 
depend  upon  solid  thought, 
strong  reasoning,  noble  passion, 
and  a  continued  thread  of  moral 
doctrine;  but  in  this  place  he 
has  shewn  what  an  exalted  fancy 
and  mere  force  of  poetry  can 
do. 

99' suspense  in  heaven, 

Held  by  thy  voice,  thy  potent 
voice,  he  hears^'] 
We  have  here  altered  the  punc- 
tuation  of    the    first   editions, 
which  was  thus. 
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Held  by  thy  voice,  thy  potent  vdce,  he  heurs,         loo 
And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation,  latnd  the  risi^  birth 
Of  nature  from  the  unapparent  deep : 
Or  if  the  star  of  evening  and  the  mooa 
Haste  to  thy  audieoee,  night  ^th  her  will  bring      los 
Silence^  and  sleep  listening  to  thee  will  wateh, 
Or  we  can  bid  his  absence,  till  thy  song 
End,  and  dismiss  thee  ere  the  morning  shine. 
Thus  Adam  his  illustrious  guest  besought  : 
And  thus  the  Godlike  Angel  answer^  mild.  no 

This  also  thy  request  with  caUtiod  askM 
Obtain :  though  to  recount  almighty  works 
What  words  or  tongue  of  Seraph  can  suffice, 
Or  heart  of  man  suffice  to  comprehend  ? 


■  suspense  in  heaven 
Held  by  thy  voice,  thy  potent  voice 
lie  hears, 

for  after  it  is  said  he  is  held  sue^ 
peme  in  heaven  hy  thy  voice,  to 
say  he  hears  thy  voice  is  whx 
and  low  indeed.  He  must  near 
it  before  he  can  be  held  by  it 
We  have  therefore  followed  the 
punctuation  of  Dn  Pearce;  and 
the  sense  seems  plain,  as  he  has 
pointed  these  verses.  Held  hy 
thy  potent  voice,  he  heare  euspeme 
in  heaven^  that  is,  he  stops  and 
hearkens,  he  stays  and  is  atten- 
tive. The  poets  often  feign  the 
rivers  to  stop  their  course,  and 
other  inanimate  parts  of  natura 
to  hear  the  songs  cf  Orpheus 
and  the  like,  Virg.  Ed.  viii.  4. 

Et  mutata  suos  requierunt  flumina 
curan's. 

Nay   charms    and    verses    can 


luring  the  moon  down  from  hea- 
ven, 

Carmina  yel  codo  poasunt  deducere 
lunam:  Ter.  69. 

and  well  therefore  may  Milton 
suppose  the  sun  to  delay,  sue- 
pended  in  heaven,  to  hear  the 
angel  tell  his  generation,  and  espe- 
cially since  we  read  that  the  sun 
did  stand  still  at  the  voice  of 
Joshua. 

103.  — unapparent  deep  :2 
Where  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
according  to  Gen.  i.  2.  Darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep, 
Hume. 

110.  And  thus  the  Godlike 
angel  amwer*d  mild,]  The  angel's 
encouraging  our  first  pai-ents  in 
a  modest  pursuit  after'  know- 
ledf^,  with  the  causes  which  he 
assiffns  for  the  creation  of  the 
worlds  are  very  just  and  beau- 
tiful.   Addison^ 
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Vet  what  thou  canst  attain,  which  best  may  serve   115 

To  glorify  the  Maker,  and  infer 

Thee  also  happier,  shall  not  be  withheld 

Thy  hearing,  such  commission  from  above 

I  have  received,  to  answer  thy  desire 

Of  knoidedge  within  bounds ;  beyond  abstain         120 

To  ask,  nor  let  thine  own  inventions  hope 

Things  not  reveaPd,  which  th^  invisible  King, 

Only  omniscient,  hath  suppressed  in  night, 

To  none  conmiunicable  in  earth  or  heaven  : 

Enough  is  Idt  besides  to  search  and  know.  1^5 

But  knowledge  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  less 

Her  temp'raoce  over  apatite,  to  know 

lo  measure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain  ; 

Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  turns 

Wisdom  to  folly',  as  nourishment  to  win^.  130 

Know  then,  diat  after  Lucifer  from  heaven 
{So  call  him,  brighter  once  amidst  the  host 
Of  angels,  than  that  star  the  stars  among) 


116.     •— —  and  tfifcr 

Thee  happier,'] 
And  by  mferesace  make   thee 
luippier. 

121.  — nor  lei  thine  own  tw- 
ventUms  hope']  Milton  seems  here 
to  fOliide  to  Eccles.  vii.  30.  they 
have  sought  cut  many  inventions ; 
which  commentators  explain  by 
reasonings.     Pearce. 

Thm  they  provoked  him  to 
a»ger  vnth  their  own  tn- 
mtions.  Psalm  cvi.  29*  The 
two  following  lines  are  almost 
a  literal  translation  of  these 
two  in  Horace^  Od.  iii.  xxix. 
29. 


Prudens  ftituri  temporis  cxitmu 
Caliginos&  node  premit  Deus. 

Thyer, 

121?.  th*  inmsible  Kk^,] 

As  God  is  styled  in  Scripture 
the  invisible  King,  1  Tim.  l  17« 
so  this  is  the  pn^ievest  epithet 
that  could  have  been  empioyed 
here,  when  he  is  speakmg  of 
things  not  revealed,  suppressed  in 
night,  to  none  communicable  in 
earth  or  heaven,  neither  to  men 
nor  angels,  as  it  is  said  of  the 
day  of  judgment.  Matt,  xxiv, 
36.  Of  that  day  and  hour  kaom^ 
eth  no  man,  no  not  the  angels  of 
heaven,  but  my  Father  miy. 
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Fdl  with  his  flaming  legions  through  the  deep 

Into  his  place,  and  the  great  Son  return 'd  iss 

Victorious  with  his  saints,  th^  omnipotent 

Eternal  Father  from  his  throne  beheld 

Their  multitude,  and  to  his  Son  thus  spake. 

At  least  our  envious  foe  hath  faiPd,  who  thought 
All  hke  himself  rebellious,  by  whose  aid  uo 

This  inaccessible  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  deity  supreme,  us  dispossessed. 
He  trusted  to  have  seizM,  and  into  fraud 
Drew  many,  whom  their  place  knows  here  no  more ; 
Yet  far  the  greater  part  have  kept,  I  see,  i45 

Their  station,  heaven  yet  populous  retains 
Number  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms 
Though  wide,  and  this  high  temple  to  fifequent 
With  ministeries  due/ and  solemn  rites : 
But  lest  his  heart  exalt  him  in  the  harm  150 

Already  done,  to  have  dispeopled  heaven. 
My  damage  fondly  deemM,  I  can  repair 


196.  Into  his  place,']  As  the 
traitor  Judas  is  said  likewise 
to  go  to  kis  own  place.  Acts  i. 
25. 

148. and  into  fraud 

Drew  many,'] 
Fraud  in  common  acceptation 
means  no  more  than  deceit^  but 
often  signifies  misfortune.  Mil- 
ton, who  so  constantly  makes 
Latin  or  Greek  of  En^Ush,  does 
it  here^  and  extends  me  idea  to 
the  misery,  the  punishment  con- 
sequent upon  the  deceit,  as  well 
as  the  deceit  itself.  So  that 
Satan  is  said  here,  not  only  to 
have  drawn  many  into  fraud, 
not  only  that  he 


— —  allur'd  them,  and  with  liei 
Drew  after  hiia  the  third  part  of 
heav*n'e  host, 

as  V.  709.  but  that  he  ruin*d  as 
well  as  cheated^them,  i.  6O9. 

Millions    of    spirits^  for    his    fault 

amercM 
Of  heav'n,  and  Arom  eternal  ^ilen- 

dourt  flung 
For  his  revolt. 

RichardMm, 

144.  whom    their    place 

knows  here  no  more;']  A  Scrip- 
ture expression.  Job  vii.  10. 
neither  shall  kis  place  know  kirn, 
any  more.  PsaL  diL  I6.  and  the 
place  thereof  $hatt  know  U  no 
more. 
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That  detrimeDt,  if  such  it  be  to  lose 

Sdf'lost,  and  in  a  moment  will  create 

Another  world,  out  of  one  man  a  race  1&5 

Of  men  innumerable,  there  to  dwell, 

Not  here,  till  by  degrees  of  merit  raisM 

They  open  to  themsdvea  at  length  the  way 

Up  hither,  under  long  obedience  tried, 

And  earth  be  chang'd  to  heav'n,  and  heaven  to  earth. 

One  kingdom,  joy  and  union  without  end.  161 

Mean  while  inhabit  lax,  ye  powers  of  heaven, 

And  thou  my  Word,  begotten  Son,  by  thee 

This  I  perform,  speak  thou,  and  be  it  done : 

My  overshadowing  Spi'rit  and  might  with  thee        i65 

I  send  along ;  ride  forth,  and  bid  the  deep 


154. and  in  a  momenf] 

Our  author  seems  to  favour  the 
opinioa  of  some  divines,  that 
God*8  creation  was  instantane- 
ous, but  the  effects  of  it  were 
made  visible  and  appeared  in 
liz  dajs  in  ocmdescension  to  the 
capacities  of  angels;  and  is  so 
lelated  by  Moses  in  condescen- 
tum  to  the  capacities  of  men. 

160.  And  earth  be  changed  to 
htnfn,  and  heav*n  to  earthy'] 
Milton's  meaning  seems  to  have 
been  this,  that  earth  would  be 
le  hi^y  in  being  inhabited  by 
chedient  <areatures,  that  it  would 
be  changed  to,  t.  e.  resemble, 
beaven ;  and  heaven  by  receiv- 
in^  those  creatures  would  in 
liuM  resemble  earth,  that  it  would 
be  stocked  with  men  for  its  in- 
btbitants.     Pearce. 

Or  thus  in  short,  the  angels 
frequently  visiting  earth,  and 
men  being  translated  to  heaven. 


162.  Mean  while  inhabit  lax,'] 
Dwdl  more  at  larse,  there  being 
more  room  now  Uian  there  was 
before  the  rebel  ai^els  were  ex- 
pelled, or  than  there  will  be 
after  men  are  translated  to  hea- 
ven. If  this  be  the  meaning, 
we  cannot  much  commend  the 
beau^  of  the  sentiment,  as  it 
intimates  that  the  angels  might 
be  straitened  for  room  in  hea- 
ven. 

165.  Mijf  overshadowing  Spirit] 
As  God*s  Spirit  is  said  to  do, 
Luke  i.  35.  TI\e  Holy  Ghost 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  over^ 
shadow  thee :  and  we  read  Gen. 
L  2.  that  the  Spirit  of  God  moved, 
or  rather  brooded,  upon  the  face 
qfthe  waters.  The  Spirit  c^God 
co-operated  in  the  creation,  and 
therefore  is  said  to  be  sent  along 
with  the  Son. 
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Within  appointed  bounds  be  heaven  and  earth, 

Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  am  ivho  fill 

Infinitude,  nor  vacuous*  the  space. 

Though  I  uncircumscrib^d  myself  retire,  170 

And  put  not  forth  my  goodness  which  is  free 

To  act  or  not,  necessity  and  chance 

Approach  not  me,  and  what  I  will  is  fate. 

So  spake  di^  Almighty,  and  to  what  he  spake 
His  Word,  the  filial  Godhead,  gave  ^ect.  175 

Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swifl 
Than  time  or  motion,  but  to  human  ears 
Cannot  without  proems  of  speech  be  told, 
So  told  as  eardily  notion  can  receive. 
Great  triumph  and  rejoicing  was  in  heaven,  iso 

When  such  was  heard  declarM  th'  Almighty's  will ; 
Glory  they  sung  to  the  Most  High,  good  will 


168.  Boundless  6ie  deep,  &c.] 
The  sense  is,  the  deep  is  bound- 
less, but  the  space  contained  in 
it  is  not  vacuous  and  empty, 
because  there  is  an  infinitude 
and  I  fill  it.  Though  I,  who 
am  myself  uncircamscribed,  set 
bounds  to  my  goodness,  and  do 
not  exert  it  every  where,  yet 
neither  necessity  nor  chance  in- 
fluence my  actions,  5rc.    Pearce. 

1 75.  — and  what  I  will  is  fate,] 
From  Lucan,  v.  91- 

—  Deu8  magousque  potensque 
SiTe  canit  fktum,  seu  quod  jubet  ipse 

canendo 
Fitfiuum. 

Bemtl^, 

Or  from  Statins,  Theb.  i.  S12. 

—  grave  et  immutabile  Sanctis 
Pondus  adest  verbis,  et  vocem  fata 
sequuntur« 

Joriin. 


An  expression  borrowed  from 
Tasso.  where  Satan,  mimicking 
the  Deity,  says  to  his  followers, 

Sia  destin  ci5,  ch'  io  voglio— — 

Gler.Lib.  cant,  iv,  tt,  17. 

Or  rather  from  Claudian,  De 
Rapt  Pros.  ii.  306. 

Sit  £ituiD  quodcunque  voles.-^-^- 

Th^er, 

182.  Glory  they  sung  to  the 
Most  High,  &c.]  The  an^li 
are  very  properly  made  to  sing 
the  same  divine  song  to  usher 
in  the  creation,  that  wey  did  to 
usher  in  the  second  creation  by 
Jesus  Christ,  Luke  ii.  14.  And 
we  cannot  but  approve  Dr. 
Bentley's  emendation.  Glory 
they  sung  to  God  mott  high, 
instead  <n  to  the  Most  High,  as 
it  improves  the  measm«  of  die 
verse,  is  xnoi^  opposed  to  men 
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To  future  men,  and  in  their  dwellings  peace : 
Glory  to  him,  whose  just  avenging  ire 
Had  driven  out  th'  ungodly  from  his  sight  135 

And  th'  habitations  of  the  just ;  to  him 
Glory  and  praise,  whose  wisdom  had  ordainM 
Good  out  of  evil  to  create,  instead 
Of  Spi'rits  malign  a  better  race  to  bring 
Into  their  vacant  room,  and  thence  diffuse  190 

His  good  to  worlds  and  ages  infinite. 
So  sang  the  Hierarchies :  Mean  while  the  Son 


immediately  following,  and 
agrees  better  with  the  words  of 
St.  Lake,  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  towards  men. 

186.     '<. to  him 

Glory  and  praise,] 
It  may  be  worth  remarking  how 
he  turns  the  words,  ver.  184. 
Glory  to  him,  &c  and  here,  to 
him  glory  and  praise  One  woald 
wonder  how  it  could  ever  have 
been  objected  to  Milton  that 
there  were  no  turns  of  the 
words  in  him,  when  there  afe 
more  beautiful  repetitions  and 
tarns  of  the  words  in  him  than 
in  almost  any  poet.  A  bare 
repetition  of  the  words  often 
gives  great  force  and  beauty  to 
the  sentence,  as  in  Iliad*  xx.  971. 


and  Iliad,  xii.  127' 

and  Virg.  ^n.  vii.  586. 
VOL.  II. 


Ille,  velot  pelagi  rupes  immotay  re* 

tifttit; 
Ut  i>eUgi  rupeg 

But  Milton  seldom  repeats  the 
words  without  the  additional 
beauty  of  turning  them  too,  as 
in  this  place ;  and  in  this  book 
before, 

—though  fall'ti  on  evil  days. 
On  evil  dajs  though  fUl'o  and  evil 
tonguet; 

and  I  know  not  whether  the 
English  Verse  has  not  in  this 
respect  the  advantage  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin. 

192.  —Mean  while  the  Son, 
&c.]  The  Messiah,  by  whom, 
as  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  die 
worlds  were  made,  comes  forth 
in  the  power  of  his  Father,  sur- 
rounded with  an  host  of  angels, 
and  clothed  with  such  a  majesty 
as  becomes  his  entering  upon  a 
work,  which  according  to  our 
conceptions  appears  the  utmost 
exertion  of  Omnipotence.  What 
a  beautifal  description  has  our 
author  raised  upon  that  hint  in 
one  of  the  prophets!  And  behold 
there  came  four  chariots  out  from 
between  two  mountains,  and  the 
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On  his  great  expedition  now  appeared, 

Girt  with  omnipotence,  with  radiance  crownM 

Of  majesty  divine ;  sapience  and  love  195 

Immense,  and  all  his  Father  in  him  shone. 

About  his  chariot  numberless  were  poured 

Cherub  and  Seraph,  potentates  and  thrones, 

And  virtues,  winged  Spi'rits,  and  chariots  wing'd 

From  th'  armoury  of  God,  where  stand  of  old  200 

Myriads  between  two  brazen  mountains  lodged 

Against  a  solemn  day,  hamess'd  at  hand. 

Celestial  equipage  ;  and  now  came  forth 

Spontaneous,  for  within  them  Spirit  livM, 

Attendant  on  their  Lord  :  heaven  open'd  wide  205 

Her  ever-during  gates,  harmonious  sound 


mountains  were  mouniains  of 
brass,  (Zech.  ri.  1.)  I  have  be- 
fore taken  notice  of  these  cha- 
riots of  God,  and  of  the  gates 
of  heaven ;  and  shall  here  only 
add,  that  Homer  gives  us  the 
same  idea  of  the  latter,  as  open- 
mg  of  themselves;  though  he 
a&rwards  takes  off  from  it  by 
telling  VLB,  that  the  hours  first  of 
all  removed  those  prodigious* 
heaps  of  clouds  whicn  lay  as  a 
barrier  before  them.    Addison. 

197.  About  his  chariot  num- 
berless were  poured 

Cherub  and  Seraph,'] 
Dr.  Bendey  calls  chemb  poufd 
an awkwitrd  expression:  but  yet 
we  read  in  ii.  ^97. 

— — .Heav*n  gates 
Pour*d  out  by  millions  her  victorious 
bands. 

Par.  Reg.  iii.  810. 


and  saw  what  numbers  nam* 

berless 
The  city  gates  out  pour'd. 

And  so  in  Virg.  iEn.  i.  214. 
Fusi  per  herbam,  and  vii.  812. 
agris  effusa  juventus,  and  fre> 
quently  elsewhere.  But  the 
word  poured  has  still  more  pro- 
priety here,  as  it  shews  the  rea- 
diness and  forwardness  of  the 
angels  to  attend  the  Messiah's 
expedition:  they  were  so  ear- 
nest as  not  to  stay  to  form  them- 
selves into  regular  order,  but 
were  poured  numberless  about  his 
chariot,    Pearce. 

206.  Her  ever-during  gates,'] 
So  in  Par.  Reg.  i.  281. 

Heaven  opened  her  eternal  doors. 
As  in  Psal.  xxiv.  7, 9.  everlasting 
doors.     Dunster. 

206.    hannonious  sound 

On  golden  hinges  moving,] 
Gates  moving  sound  on  hinges. 
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On  golden  binges  moving,  to  let  forth 

The  King  of  Glory  in  his  pow'rftil  Word 

And  Spirit  coming  to  create  new  worlds. 

On  heav'nly  ground  they  stood,  and  from  the  shore  910 

They  view'd  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss 

Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild. 

Up  from  the  bottom  tum'd  by  furious  winds 

And  suiting  waves,  as  mountains,  to  assault 


So  iiL  37.  Thoughti  move  har^^ 
momious  numbers.  Horace  ex* 
mnes  it  in  the  tame  manner^ 
Ep.  ii.  ii.  S6. 

Verbft  lyre  motura  tonum  cooiM- 
ctoedigner? 

The  infernal  doors  had  no  such 
hannony;  they  grated  harsh 
thunder  that  shook  Erebus,  ii* 
881.    Richardson. 

210.  On  heavenly  ground  th^ 
stood,  &c]  1  do  not  know  any 
tlunff  in  the  whole  poem  more 
subhme  than  the  description 
irbkh  follows,  where  the  Mes- 
nah  is  represented  at  the  head 
of  his  anaels^  as  looking  down 
into  the  diaos,  calming  its  con- 
&sioni  riding  into  the  midst  of 
it,  and  drawmg  the  first  outline 
of  the  creation.     Addison. 

211.  They  view'd  &c.]  Mil- 
ton*8  description  of  God  the  Son 
and  his  attendimt  angels  view* 
ing  the  vast  unmeasurable  abyss, 
4rc  has  a  ^eat  resemblance  to 
the  foUowmg  passage  in  Vida. 
Christ,  lib.  i. 

Hk  toperCiiD  ntor  inlionneiii  ipecu- 
I  aoenrtmit 
I  Doctemque,  indigettumque 


Prima  videbatur  moliri  exordia  re- 

rum 
IpM  micaiw  radiis,  ac  multi  luce 

oonMcua. 

And  that  he  had  this  in  his  eye 
is  I  think  the  more  probable, 
because  his  account  of  the  cre- 
ation of  light  and  its  being  af- 
terwards transplanted  into  the 
sun's  orb,  which  was  not  yet 
created,  carries  a  strong  allusicm 
to  the  succeeding  lines, 

Jamque  videbatur  falfi  de    nube 

creare 
Stelligeri   contexa   poli,  terraique, 

fretumqur, 
Et  lucem  «mul   undivagam,  mox 

unde  roictntefl 
Et  Bolts  radios,  et  coeli  accenderet 

igncg. 

Thyer. 

214.  And  surging  waves,']  We 
have  already  given  some  in- 
stances where  we  thoii^ht  that 
and  and  tn  have  been  misprinted 
the  one  for  the  other:  and  I 
question  whether  in  this  place 
we  should  not  read  In  surging 
troves  as  mountains  -,  for  it  seems 
better  to  say  of  the  sea.  Up  from 
the  bottom  turned  in  surging 
waves,  than  Up  from  the  bottom 
turned  by  surging  waves, 
c  2 
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Heaven's  highth,  and  with  the  centre  mix  the  pole.  «i5 
Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep,  peace. 


214.  Spenser  has  the  word  lurg- 
ing.  Faery  Queen^  b.  ii.  a  xii.  21. 

Sudden  they  9ee,  from  midst  of  all 

the  main, 
ITie  tnrging  waters  like  a  mountain 

rise. 

And  our  author  in  Par.  Reg.  Iv. 
18.     Dunster, 

215   and  with  the  centre 

mix  the  pole,]  It  is  certain  that 
in  chaos  was  neither  centre  nor 
pole ;  so  neither  were  Uiere  any 
mountains  as  in  the  preceding 
line;  the  angel  does  not  say 
there  were:  he  tells  Adam  there 
was  such  confusion  in  chaos,  as 
if  on  earth  the  sea  in  moun- 
tainous waves  should  rise  from 
its  very  bottom  to  assault  hea- 
ven, and  mix  the  centre  of  the 
globe  with  the  extremities  of  it. 
The  aptest  illustration  he  could 
jpossibly  have  thought  of  to 
have  ^iven  Adam  some  idea  of 
the  thmg.     Richardson. 

21 6.  Silence,  ye  troubled  waves, 
and  thou  deep,  peace,]  How 
much  does  the  brevity  of  die 
command  add  to  the  sublimity 
and  majesty  of  it !  It  is  the  same 
kind  of  beauty  that  Longinus 
admires  in  the  Mosaic  history  of 
the  creation.  It  ia  of  the  same 
strain  with  the  same  omnific. 
Word's  calming  the  tempest  in 
the  Gospel,  when  he  said  to  the 
raging  sea.  Peace,  be  still,  Mark 
iv.  39'  And  how  elegantly  has 
he  turned  the  commanding  words 
silence  and  peace,  making  one 
the  first  and  the  other  the  last 
in  the    sentence,  and   thereby 


giving  the  greater  force  and 
empluuiis  to  both!  And  how 
nobly  has  he  concluded  the 
verse  with  a  spondee  or  foot  of 
two  long  syllables,  which  is  not 
a  common  measure  in  this  place^ 
but  when  it  Is  used,  ft  necessa-^ 
rily  occasions  a  slower  pronun- 
ciation, and  thereby  fixes  more 
the  attention  of  the  reader !  It 
is  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  spondee  in  the  fifth  place  in 
Greek  or  Latin  verses,  of  which 
there  are  some  memorable  ex- 
amples in  Virgil,  as  when  he 
speaks  of  low  valleys,  Georg.  iii. 
276. 
Saia  per  et  scopulos  et  depressat 
convnlles : 

or  when  he  would  describe  the 
majesty  of  the  gods,  Ed.  ir.  49- 

Cara  Detm  soboles,  magnum  Jovis 
incrementum : 

Mn.  viii.  679. 

Pcnatibus,  et  magnis  Diis  t 
or    great  caution  and  circum- 
spection^ ^n.  ii.  6S. 

Constititv  atque  oculis  Phrygia  ag- 
mina  circumspexit : 

or  a  great  interval  between  two 
men  running,  iEn.  v.  820. 

Proximus  huic,  longo  sed  prozimug 
intervallo. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  Mr. 
Upton,  in  his  Critic^  Observa- 
tions, hath  given  us  a  parallel 
instance  out  of  Shakespeare,  and 
says  that  no  poet  did  ever  equal 
this  beauty  but  Shakespeare.  In 
Macbeth,  act  II. 
What  hath  quench'd  them  hath 
giv*n  me  fire. ,  Hark»  peace. 
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Said  then  th^  omnific  Word,  your  discord  end  : 

Nor  stayed,  but  on  the  wings  of  Cherubim 

Uplifted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 

Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  unborn  ;  %20 

For  Chaos  heard  his  voice :  him  all  his  train 

FoUowM  in  bright  procession  to  behold 

Creation,  and  the  wonders  of  bis  might. 

Then  stayM  the  fervid  wheels,  and  in  his  hand 

He  took  the  golden  compasses,  preparM  225 


224.  the  fervid  wheels,'] 

Horace's  epithet^  Od.  i.  i.  4. 

Metaque  feroidis  evitata  roiis. 

Hume. 

225.  He  took  the  golden  com- 
passes,'] Prov.  viii.  27.  When  he 
prepared  the  heavens  I  was  there ; 
when  he  set  a  compass  upon  the 
face  of  the  deep,  Dionys.  Perieg. 
ad  finem. 


XMvirr* 
Thej  round  tbe  cbaoiiy  round  the 

world  unborn 
First  d«ign*d  their  golden  compasses 

to  turn ; 
They  thro*  the  deep  chalk'd  out  our 

ample  road. 
And  broke  the  lawless  ennpire  of  ihe 
flood. 

Kenneft  Life  ofDionysiutt. 
Richardson. 
The  thought  of  the  golden  com- 
passes is  conceived  altogether  in 
Homer's  spirit,  and  is  a  very 
noble  incident  in  this  wonderful 
description.  Honier^  when  he 
ipeaks  of  the  gods,  ascribes  to 
tbem  several  arms  and  instru- 
ments with  the  same  greatness 
of  imagination.  Let  the  reader 
only  peruse  the  description  of 


Minerva's  JEgis  or  buckler  in 
the  fifth  book,  with  her  spear 
which  would  overturn  wnole 
squadrons,  and  her  helmet  that 
was  sufficient  to  cover  an  army 
drawn  out  of  a  hundred  cities. 
The  golden  compasses  in  the 
above-mentioned  passage  appear 
a  very  natural  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  him,  whom  Plato  some- 
where calls  the  divine  geome- 
trician. As  poetry  delights  in 
clothing  abstracted  ideas  in  alle- 
gories and  sensible  images,  we 
find  a  magnificent  description 
of  the  creation  formed  afler  the 
same  manner  in  one  of  the  pro- 
phets, wherein  he  describes  the 
almighty  Architect  as  measur- 
ing the  waters  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  meting  out  tbe  hea- 
vens with  his  span,  compre- 
hending the  dust  of  the  earth  in 
a  measure,  weighing  the  moun- 
tains in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a 
balance.  Another  of  them  de-. 
scribing  the  Supreme  Being  in 
this  great  work  of  creation  re- 
presents him  as  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth,  and  stretch- 
ing a  line  upon  it:  and  in  an- 
other place  as  garnishing  the 
heavens,  stretching  out  the  nttrth 
C  3 
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In  God's  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  universe,  and  all  created  things : 
One  foot  he  centered,  and  the  other  tum'd 
Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure. 
And  said,  Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds. 
This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  world. 
Thus  God  the  heaven  created,  thus  the  earth. 
Matter  unformM  and  void  :  darkness  profound 
Covered  th'  abyss :  but  on  the  watery  calm 
His  brooding  wings  the  Spirit  of  God  outspread. 
And  vital  virtue*  infused,  and  vital  warmth 
Throughout  the  fluid  mass,  but  downward  purg'd 
The  black  tartareous  cold  infernal  dregs 
Adverse  to  life :  then  founded,  then  conglobM 


230 


2S5 


over  the  empty  place^  and  Imng- 
ing  the  earth  upon  nothing. 
'1  his  last  noble  thought  Milton 
has  expressed  in  the  following 
verse. 

And  earth  8elf-balanc*d  on  her  centre 
hung. 

Addison, 
23^.  Thus  God  the  heav'n  crc 
ated,  &c.]  The  reader  will  na- 
turally remark  how  exactly  Mil- 
ton copies  Moses  in  his  account 
of  the  creation.  This  seventh 
book  of  Paradise  Lost  may  be 
called  a  larger  sort  of  paraphrase 
upon  the  first  chapter  of  Ge- 
nesis. Milton  not  only  observes 
the  same  series  and  order,  but 
preserves  the  very  words  as 
much  as  he  can,  as  we  may  see 
in  this  and  other  instances.  In 
the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth;  and  the 
earth  was  without  form  and  void, 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  fape 


of  the  deep;  and  the  Spirii  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  qf  the 
waters.  Gen.  i.  1,  2.  The  poet 
says  watery  calm,  as  the  Messiah 
had  before  calmed  the  deep, 
ver.  216.  and  says,  outspread  his 
brooding  wings  instead  of  moved, 
following  the  original  rather 
than  our  translation. 

239.  then  founded,  then 

conglob*d  &c.n  MUton  had  said 
that  MessiaJi  first  purged  down- 
ward tiie  infernal  dregs  which 
were  adverse  to  life;  and  that 
then  of  things  friendly  to  life  he 
founded  and  conglobed  like  to 
like,  that  is  he  caused  them  to 
assemble  and  associate  toother : 
the  rest,  that  is,  such  things  as 
were  not  of  the  same  nature  and 
fit  for  composing  the  earth,  went 
off  to  other  places,  perhaps  to 
form  the  planets  and  fixed  stars. 
This  seems  to  be  Milton*8  mean- 
ing.    Pearce, 
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Like  things  to  like,  the  rest  to  several  place 
Disparted,  and  between  spun  out  the  air, 
And  earth  self-balanc'd  on  her  centre  hung. 

Let  there  be  light,  said  God,  and  forthwith  light 
Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure 


240 


Here  it  will  be  of  use  to  recur 
to  the  account  in  iii.  70S.  The 
earthy^  watery,  aiiy,  and  fiery 
particlefl,  wluch  before  were 
blended  promiscuously,  were 
now  combined  and  fixed  as  a 
foundation;  for  founded  does 
eidier  signify  that  from  Jundare, 
or  to  melt  from  fandere ;  this  lat- 
ter it  cannot  mean,  it  was  already 
fluid.  Thus  Psalm  Ixxxix.  11. 
As  for  the  world  and  the  fulness 
thereof,  thou  hast  founded  them. 
So  Prov.  iii.  ig.  The  Lord  by 
wisdom  hath  founded  the  earth. 
The  rest  must  be  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  now  elementary 
bodies,  and  that  (iii.  7l6.^  is  de- 
termined to  be  the  ethereal  quint- 
essence of  which  the  heavenly 
luminous  bodies  were  formed. 
Eichardson. 

Diffbgere  inde  loci  partes  coepere, 

paresque 
Cam  paribus  jangi  res  ftc« 

LucreU  ▼.  438. 

241.  — and  between  spun  out  the 

air. 
And  earth  self-balancd  on  her 
centre  hung."] 
Erom  Ovid,  Met.  i.  12.  but  very 
much  improved; 

-^—circniDftiso    pendebat    in   aSre 

tellus 
Pooderibut  librata  suis. 

243.  Let  there  be  light,  said 
God,  and  forthwUh  light  &c.] 
Gen.  i.  8.  And  God  said.  Let  there 
he  light;    and  there   was  light. 


This  is  the  passage  that  Longi- 
nus  particularly  admires  j  aind 
no  doubt  its  sublimity  is  greatly 
owing  to  its  conciseness!  but 
our  poet  enlarges  upon  it,  en- 
deavouring to  give  some  account 
how  light  was  created  the  first 
day,  when  the  sun  was  not 
formed  till  the  fourth  day.  He 
says,  that  it  was  sphered  in  a  ra- 
diant cloud,  and  so  journeyed 
round  the  earth  in  a  cloudy 
tabernacle;  and  herein  he  is 
justified  by  the  aulliority  of 
some  commentators ;  though 
others  think  this  light  was  the 
light  of  the  sun,  which  shone 
as  yet  very  imperfectly,  and  did 
not  appear  in  full  lustre  till  the 
fourth  duy.  It  is  most  proba- 
ble, that  by  light  (as  it  was  pro- 
duced the  first  day)  we  must 
not  understand  the  darting  of 
rays  from  a  luminous  l^y, 
such  as  do  now  proceed  from 
the  sun,  but  those  particles  of 
matter  which  we  cally^r^,  (whose 
properties  we  know  are  light 
and  heat,)  which  the  Almighty 
produced,  as  a  proper  instru- 
ment for  the  preparation  and 
digestion  of  other  matter.  So 
Bp.  Patrick  upon  the  text 
However  it  be,  Milton*s  ac- 
count is  certainly  very  poetical, 
though  you  may  not  allow  it  to 
be  the  most  philosophical,  and 
is  agreeable  to  the  description 
before  quoted  from  Vida.  See 
Mr.  Thyer's  note  upon  ver.  21 1 . 
•   c  4 
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Sprung  from  the  deep,  and  from  her  native  east       «45 

To  journey  through  the  aery  gloom  began, 

Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud,  for  yet  the  sun 

Was  not ;  she  in  a  cloudy  tabernacle 

SojoumM  the  while.     God  saw  the  light  was  good  ; 

And  light  from  darkness  by  the  hemisphere  250 

Divided :  light  the  day,  and  darkness  night 

He  namM.     Thus  was  the  first  day  ev'n  and  morn  : 

Nor  past  uncelebrated,  nor  unsung 

By  the  celestiad  quires,  when  orient  light 

Exhaling  first Trom  darkness  they  beheld ;  255 

Birth-day  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  with  joy  and  shout 


247.  Spherd  in  a  radiant 
chud,"]  So  Shakespeare^  TroiL 
Cress,  a.  i.  sc.  3. 

— ^The  glorious  planet  Sol 

In   noble   eminence  enthron'd,  and 

sphet'd 
Amidst  the  ether. 

T.  Warton. 

248.  a  cloudy  tabernacle] 

Alluding  to  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  sojourning  in  the  taber- 
nacle, before  a  more  glorious 
temple  was  built  for  its  fixed 
residence  and  habitation.  Green- 
wood. 

249.  God  saw   the    light 

was  good;  &c.]  What  follows 
is  little  more  than  the  words  of 
Moses  versified.  And  God  saw 
the  light  that  it  was  good,  and 
God  divided  the  light  from  the 
darkness:  Milton  adds  how  it 
was  divided,  by  the  hemisphere. 

And  light   from   darkness    bj   the 

hemisphere 
Divided. 

And  God  called  the  light  day,  and 
darkness  he  called  night  ,•  and  the 


evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
first  day.    Gen.  i.  4,  5. 

253.  Nor  past  uncelebrated, 
&C.]  The  beauties  of  description 
lie  so  very  thick,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  enumerate  them. 
The  poet  has  employed  on  them 
the  whole  energy  of  our  tongue. 
The  several  great  scenes  of  the 
creation  rise  up  to  view  oiie 
after  another,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  reader  seems  present 
at  this  wonderfiil  work,  and  to 
assist  among  the  quires  of  an- 
l^ls,  who  are  the  spectators  of 
It.  How  glorious  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  day !    Addison, 

256.  with  joy  and  shout 

The  hollow  universal  orb  they 
JUled,-] 
Job  xxxviii.  4,  7-  Where  wast 
thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth;  when  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ?  And 
with  this  joy  and  uiout  they 
filled  the  hollow  universal  orb,  the 
great  round  (as  it  is  called  ver. 
267*)  of  the  universe. 
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The  hollow  universal  orb  they  filled, 

And  touchM  their  golden  harps,  and  hymning  praisM 

God  and  his  works,  Creator  him  they  sung, 

Both  when  first  evening  was,  and  when  first  mom.  260 

Again,  God  said.  Let  there  be  firmament 
Amid  the  vi^ters,  and  let  it  divide 
The  waters  fi'om  the  waters :  and  God  made 
The  firmament,  expanse  of  liquid,  pure, 
Transparent,  elemental  air,  diffused  *        i65 

In  circuit  to  the  uttermost  convex 
Of  this  great  round :  partition  firm  and  sure. 
The  waters  underneath  fi-om  those  above 


^61.  Again f  God  said,  &c.] 
When  he  makes  God  speak,  he 
adheres  closely  to  the  words  of 
Scripture.  And  God  said.  Let 
there  be  ajirmament  in  the  midst 
ijf  the  waters^  and  let  ii  divide  the 
waters  from  the  waters.  Gen.  i. 
6.  But  when  he  says  that  God 
made  the  firmament,  he  explains 
-virliat  is  meant  by  the  nrma- 
ment.  The  Hebrew  word, 
which  the  Greeks  render  by 
m^ftm,  and  our  translators  by 
firmament,  signifies  expansion: 
it  is  rendered  expansion  in  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles,  and  Mil- 
ton rightly  explains  it  by  the  ex- 
panse of  elemental  air. 

264.  — liquid  air,]  Virg.  Mn. 
yL  Q02«  liquidumque  per  aSra. 

267.  — partitionfirm  and  sure,] 
For  its  certainty  not  solidity. 
St  Augustin  upon  Genesis.  It 
is  not  called  firmament  as  being 
a  solid  body,  but  because  it  is  a 
hound  or  term  between  the,  upper 
and  nether  waters;  a  partition 
firm  and  immoveable,  not  upon 
account  qf  its  station,  but  of  its 


firmness    and    intransgressibilUy. 
Hume  and  Richardson. 
268.  The    waters    underneath 

from  those  above 
Dividing :"] 
They  who  understand  the  fir- 
mament to  be  the  vast  air,  ex- 
panded and  stretched  out  on  all 
sides  to  the  starry  heavens, 
esteem  the  waters  above  it  to 
be  those  generated,  in  the  mid- 
dle region  of  the  air,  of  vapours 
exhal^  and  drawn  up  thither 
from  the  steaming  earth  and 
nether  waters;  which  descend 
again  in  such  vast  showers  and 
mighty  floods  of  rain,  that  not 
only  rivers,  but  seas  may  be 
imaginable  above,  as  appeared 
when  the  cataracts  came  down 
in  a  deluge,  and  the  flood-gates 
of  heaven  were  opened.  Gen.  vii. 
11.  Others,  and  those  many, 
by  these  waters  above  understand 
the  crystalline  heaven,  (by  Gas- 
sendus  made  double,)  by  our 
author  better  named  crystalline 
ocean,  by  its  clearness  resem- 
bling water.     fVho   layeth    the 
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Dividing :  for  as  earth,  so  he  the  wodd 

Built  on  circumfluous  waters  calm,  in  wide  270 

Crystalline  ocean,  and  the  loud  misrule 

Of  Chaos  for  removed,  lest  fierce  extremes 

Contiguous  might  distemper  the  whole  frame : 

And  Heaven  he  namM  the  firmament:  So  even 

And  morning  diorus  sung  the  second  day.  275 

The  earth  was  formed,  but  in  the  womb  as  yet 
Of  wafers,  embryon  immature  involvM, 
Appeared  not :  over  all  the  face  of  earA 
Main  ocean  flowM,  not  idle,  but  with  warm 


beams  of  his  chambers  in  the 
waters,  PsaL  civ.  3.  Praise  him, 
ye  heavens  of  heavens^  and  ye 
maters  above  the  heaveiu,  Psal. 
cxliriii.  4.  To  this  sense  our 
poet  agrees,  and  thus  infers, 
that  as  God  built  the  earth,  and 
founded  it  on  waters,  (stretched 
mit  the  earth  above  the  waters, 
Ps.  cxzxtL  6.  By  the  word  ^ 
God  the  heavens  were  o/"  old,  and 
the  earth  consisti$ig  out  (f  the 
fvaier  and  in  the  water,  2  Pet. 
iii.  5.)  so  also  he  estalriished  the 
whole  6*anie  of  the  heavenly 
ort>8,  in  a  calm  crystalline  sea 
surrounding  it,  lest  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  die  unruly  Chaos 
•hould  disturb  it.  But  all  search 
in  works  so  wonderJiU,  so  cUstant 
and  undiscemable,  as  well  as  un- 
demonstrable,  is  quite  confounded. 
Hume. 

274.  And  Ueav'n  he  named  the 
fifmament:']  So  Gen.  i.  8.  And 
God  called  the  firmament  Heaven* 
But  it  may  seem  strange  if  the 
^rmament  means  the  air  and  at' 
mosphere,  that  the  air  should  be 
oalled  heaven  .•  but  so  it  is  fre- 
quently in  the  language  of  the 


Hebrews  and  in  the  style  of 
Scripture.  In  this  yenr  chap- 
ter, ver.  20.  it  is  said,  Jowl  thai 
may  fiy  above  the  earth  in  the 

r  firmament  of  heaven.  So  in 
civ.  12.  By  them  shall  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their 
habitation,  which  sing  among  the 
brandies.  And  MatL  vi.  26, 
what  we  translate  the  fowls  of 
the  air  is  in  the  original  the 
fowls  of  heaven,  v»  vrtrum  rtv 
it^mnt.  So  agmn.  Rev.  xix.  I7, 
the  fowls  that  fly  in  the  midst  of 
heaven.  And  we  read  often  in 
Scriptiure  of  the  rain  of  heaven, 
and  the  clouds  of  heaven.  The 
truth  is,  there  were  three  hea- 
vens in  the  account  of  the  He- 
brews. Mention  is  made  of  the 
third  heaven,  2  Cor.  xii.  2.  The 
first  heaven  is  the  air,  as  we  have 
shewn,  wherein  the  clouds  move 
and  the  birds  fly;  the  second 
is  the  starry  heaven,  and  the 
third  heaven  is  the  habitation  of 
the  angels  and  the  seat  of  God*8 
gloiT.  Milton  is  speaking  here 
of  the  first  heaven,  as  he  men- 
tions the  others  in  other  places. 
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Prolific  humour  softening  all  her  globe^  980 

Fermented  the  great  mother  to  conceive, 

Satiate  with  genial  moisture,  when  God  said, 

Be  gathered  now  ye  waters  under  heaven 

Into  one  place,  and  let  dry  land  appear. 

Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear  ^h 

Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 

Into  the  clouds,  their  tops  ascend  the  sky  : 

So  high  as  heavM  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 

Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep. 

Capacious  bed  of  waters :  thither  they  290 

Hasted  with  glad  precipitance,  uprollM 

As  drops  on  dust  conglobling  from  the  dry ; 

Part  rise  in  crystal  wall,  or  ridge  direct. 

For  haste ;  such  flight  die  great  command  impressM 


2S2. 


God$aid, 


Be  gathered  fuw  ye  maierM  tm- 

dtrheavtn. 
I1U0  one  place,  and  lei  dry 
land  appear.'] 
This    it  again    ezACthr   copied 
from    Moses;    And    God   said^ 
Let  the  maters  under  the  heaven 
ie  gathered  together  iato  one  flace^ 
and  lei  the  dry  land  appear:  and 
ii  woi  eo.  Gen.  i.  9.     And  it  teas 
so  is  rery  short  in  Mosesi  Mil- 
ton enkurges  upon  it,  as  the  sub- 
)set  will  admit  some  fine  strokes 
of  poetry,  and  seems  to  have  had 
his  cm  upon  the  104th  Psalm» 
whien  is  Iflcewise  a  divine  h3rnm 
in  pndM  of  the  ereation>  sixth 
md    foUowing   verses.      Thou 
emeredsi  the  earth  with  the  deep; 
the  waters  stood  above  the  moun^ 
tarn.    At  thg  rebuke  thesf  fled, 
at  tke  voice  of  thy  thunder  they 
hasted  away.     They  go  up  by  the 


mmmiains,  they  go  dawn  by  the 
valleys  unto  the  place  which  thou 
hast  founded  for  them,  kc  We 
suppose  that  we  need  not  desive 
the  reader  to  remark  the  beaati- 
ful  numbers  in  the  IbUewiag 
verses  of  the  poem^  how  tbey 
seem  to  rise  with  the  rising 
mountains,  and  to  sink  again 
with  the  fiiHtng  waters. 

285.  Immediately  the  moun' 
tains  &c]  We  have  die  same 
elevation  of  tfaooght  in  the  third 
day,  when  the  momtains  were 
brought  forth,  and  the  deep  was 
made.  We  have  also  title  nsim 
of  tiie  whole  vegetaUe  world 
described  in  this  day's  work, 
which  is  fiUed  widiall  the  giaces 
that  other  poeU  have  lanshed 
on  their  description  of  the  sprfiig, 
and  leads  the  readers  imagine* 
tio«  into  a  theatre  equally  s«r- 
prising  and  beautiful.  Addison. 
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On  the  sivift  floods :  as  armies  at  the  call  ^gs 

Of  trumpet  (for  of  armies  thou  hast  heard) 

Troop  to  their  standard,  so  the  watery  throng. 

Wave  rolling  after  wave,  where  way  they  found, 

If  steep,  with  torrent  rapture,  if  through  plain^ 

Soft-ebbing ;  nor  withstood  them  rock  or  hill^  300 

But  they,  or  under  ground,  or  circuit  wide 

With  serpent  error  wandering,  found  their  way. 

And  on  the  washy  ooze  deep  channels  wore ; 

Easy,  ere  God  had  bid  the  ground  be  dry. 

All  but  within  those  banks,  where  rivers  now  305 

Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. 

The  dry  land,  Earth,  and  the  great  receptacle 

Of  congregated  waters  he  callM  Seas : 

And  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  said.  Let  th^  earth 


S99.  If  steep,  wUh  torreni  rap* 
Uire^  I  have  seen  a  nuurginal 
readmg  wiih  torrent  rupture,  as 
in  ver.  419*  we  have  bursting 
with  kindly  rupture*  But  we 
may  understand  torrent  rapture 
in  the  same  manner  as  glad  pre- 
cipitance, ver.  291. 
.  303.  And  on  the  u>a$ky  ooze 
detp  channeh  wore; 

Easy,  ere  God  had  bid  the  ground 
6«</fy,  &C.] 
The  earth  was  just  now  emerged 
from  the  waters  in  which  it  had 
been  wrapt;  it  was  therefore 
all  one  great  washy  ooze»  slime 
and  mud.  In  this  soft  earth 
deep  channels  were  easily  worn 
by  the  streaming  water,  till  it 
was  dry  every  where  but  within 
the  banks, 

——where  rivers  now 
.- Stream,  and   petpetual  draw   their 
humid  tnuiu 


You  cannot  jmA  it  otherwise 
than  slowly,  and  so  as  to  give 
your  mind  a  picture  of  the  thing 
described.  Many  examples  of 
the  like  kind  are  to  be  found  in 
our  author  and  all  good  poets. 
Richitrdson. 

SO7.  The  dry  land,  earth,  &c.] 
T^^se  are  again  the  words  c^ 
Genesis  formed  into  vers&.  Gen.. 
L  10,  11.  And  God  called  the  dnr 
land  Earth,  and  the  gathering 
together  of  the  waters  called  he 
Seas:  and  God  saw  that  it  wiu 
good.  And  God  said.  Lei  the* 
earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb^ 
yielding  seed,  and  the  fruiMree 
yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose 
seed  is  in  itself  upon  the  earths 
But  when  he  comes  to  the  de-^ 
scriptive  part,  he  then  opens  & 
finer  vein  of  poetry. 
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Put  forth  the  verdant  grass,  herb  yieldiDg  seed,       sio 

And  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  her  kind,  • 

Whose  seed  is  in  herself  upon  the  earth. 

He  scarce  had  said,  when  the  bare  earth,  till  then 

Desert  and  bare,  unsightly,  unadom^d^ 

Brought  forth  the  tender  grass,  whose  verdure  dad  si5 

Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green. 

Then  herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  sudden  flow  Yd 

Opening  their  various  colours,  and  made  gay 

Her  bosom  smelling  sweet :  and  these  scarce  blown, 

Forth  flourish^  thick  the  clustering  vine,  forth  crept  320 

The  swelling  gourd,  up  sto6d  the  corny  reed 

ImbattePd  in  her  field,  and  th'  humble  shrub, 

And  bush  with  frizzled  hair  implicit :  last 

Rose  as  in  dance  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 

Their  branches  hung  with  copious  fruit,  or  gemmed  S25 

Their  blossoms :  with  high  woods  the  hills  were  crown'd. 

With  tufts  the  valleys,  and  each  fountain  side. 


821.  TAe  stvelling  gourd,!  I 
give  "sweUing'*  instead  of  the 
M  reading  smelling  upon  the 
united  authorities  of  Bentley, 
Peapce,  and  Newton  himself, 
(although  he  declined  altering 
the  received  text,)  supported  by 
trguments  quite  convincing,  but 
too  long  for  the  occasion.     £. 

321. the  corny  reetQ   The 

homj  reed  stood  upright  among 
the  onder^owth  of  nature,  like 
a  j^ove  of  spears  or  a  battalion 
^^  its  spikes  aloA.  Corneus 
[Latin]  of  or  like  horn.  Hume. 
.  3^3. with  frizzled  hair  im- 
plicit:] Hair  J  coma  in  Latin^ 
la  used  for   leaves^   twigs  and 


branches,  and  implicit  signifies 
entangled.  The  subject  is  low, 
and  merefore  he  is  forced  to 
raise  the  expression* 

325.  or  gemm'd 

Their  blossoms  .•] 
Put  forth  their  blossoms,  oigem" 
mare  [Latin]  to  bud  forth.  Hume. 

Dr.  Bentley  thinks  it  plain 
that  Milton  gave  it  or  gemmed 
with  blossoms ;  taking  gemmed  for 
a  participle  as  hung  is.  But 
gemmed  may  be  a  verb,  as  spread 
is.  And  to  gem  their  blossoms  is 
an  expression  of  the  same  poet- 
ical cast  with  that  in  iv.  219, 
blooming  ambrosial  fruiL   Pearce. 
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With  borders  long  the  rivers :  diat  earth  now 

SeemM  like  to  heav'n,  a  seat  where  Gods  might  dwell. 

Or  wander  with  delight,  and  love  to  haunt  3sa 

Her  sacred  shades :  though  God  had  yet  not  rainM 

Upon  the  earth,  and  man  to  till  the  ground 

None  was,  but  from  the  earth  a  dewy  mist 

Went  up  and  watered  all  the  ground,  and  each 

Plant  of  the  field,  which  ere  it  was  in  th^  earth         sss 

Grod  made,  and  every  herb,  before  it  grew 

On  the  green  stem ;  God  saw  that  it  was  good : 

So  ev^n  and  mom  recorded  the  third  day. 

Again  th'  Almighty  spake,  LiCt  there  be  lights 
High  in  th^  expanse  of  heaven  to  divide  940 

The  day  from  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs. 
For  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  circling  years, 
And  let  them  be  for  lights,  as  I  ordain 


SSI.  ihaugh  God  had  y^l 

noirmn'd&c]  This  is  taken  fW>m 
the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  5 
the  Doet  was  studious  to  weave 
fai  all  that  Moses  had  written  of 
the  creation.  Gen.  ii.  4,  5,  6. 
In  the  day  that  the  Lard  God 
made  the  earth  and  the  heavens, 
and  every  plant  of  the  field  brfore 
U  was  in  the  earth,  and  every 
herb  ef  the  field  before  it  grew : 
for  the  Lord  God  had  not  caused 
ii  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and 
there  mas  not  a  man  to  tUl  the 
ground  :  but  there  went  up  a  mist 
from  the  earth,  and  watered  the 
whole  face  of  the  ground. 

SS8,  So  ev*n  and  morn  recorded 
the  third  datf.']  Recorded,  cele- 
brated, caused  to  be  remem- 
bered. This  was  done  bj  the 
even  and  morning  chorus,  (ver. 


275.)  with  evening  harps  and 
matin,  (ver.  450.)  What  is  d<me 
by  the  voices  and  instruments 
is  poetically  ascribed  to  the  time 
in  which  they  were  employed* 
Richardson. 

S39'  jfgain  th"  Almighty  spake; 
Let  there  be  lights  &c. j  Gen.  L 
14^  15.  jind  God  said.  Let  there 
be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the 
night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs, 
and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and 
years  :  And  let  theif^  be  for  lights 
in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven,  to 
give  light  upon  the  earth :  and  ii 
was  so.  We  see,  when  he  makes 
the  divine  Person  speak,  he  still 
keeps  close  to  Scripture;  but  af- 
terwards he  indulges  a  greater 
latitude  of  thought,  and  gives 
freer  scope  to  his  imagination. 
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Their  office  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 

To  give  light  on  the  earth  ;  and  it  was  so.  345 

And  God  made  two  great  lights,  great  for  their  use 

To  man,  the  greater  to  have  rule  by  day, 

The  less  by  night  altern ;  and  made  the  stars. 

And  set  them  in  the  firmanient  of  heaven 

To^  illuminate  the  earth,  and  rule  the  day  350 

In  their  vicissitude,  and  rule  the  night. 

And  light  from  darkness  to  divide.     God  saw. 

Surveying  his  great  work,  that  it  was  good : 


346.  And  God  made  two  great 
Ugkts,'2  The  seveml  glories  of 
the  heavens  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  fourdi  day.  Addison. 
The  very  words  of  Moses,  And 
God  made  tn>o  great  ligktt ;  not 
that  they  were  greater  than  all 
other  stars  and  planets,  but  are 
only  greater  lights  with  r^ev- 
ence  to  man,  awl  therefore  Mil* 
ton  judiciousl]^  adds, 

great /or  their  use 

To  man,  the  greater  to  have 

rule  by  dc^, 
The  less  by  night  altern ; 

that  is,  alternate,  a  word  added 
to  Moseses  account,  as  in  their 
vicissiiude  is  afterwards;  the 
grefUer  light  to  rule  the  day,  and 
the  lesser  Ught  to  rule  the  nighi : 
he  made  the  stars  also.  And  God 
tet  them  in  the  firmament  qf  the 
heaven,  to  give  light  upon  the 
tarth,  and  to  rule  over  the  day, 
end  over  the  night,  and  to  divide 
^  %^  /<^oft  the  darkness :  and 
God  sew  that  it  trot  good.  Gen.  i. 
16, 17,  18.  So  far,  we  see,  he 
keeps  dose  to  Scripture,  but 
then  he  knndiet  out,  and  says, . 


that  of  celestial  bodies  the  sun 
was  first  framed,  and  then  the 
moon  and  stars,  observing  this 
order  of  creation,  we  suppose, 
according  to  the  d^rrees  of  use^ 
fulness  to  men.  The  sun,  he 
says,  was  unlightsome  first ;  and 
it  is  most  probable,  that  the 
bodies  of  the  sun  and  moon  ^-c. 
were  formed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  body  of  the  earth  on  tfie 
first  day,  but  tibey  were  not 
made  those  complete  luminous 
bodies,  they  did  not  shine  out  in 
theur  lustre  and  glory  till  tbe 
fourth  day,  the  aur  perhaps  or 
atmosphere  not  being  suffici- 
ently cleared  before  to  transmit 
their  rays  to  the  earth.  MH- 
tcm's  hypodiesis  is  different 
He  says  that  the  light  was  trans^ 
planted  firom  her  doudy  shrine  or 
tabernacle,  iHierein  ^e  had  so* 
jotimed  the  three  first  days,  and 
on  the  fourth  day  was  placed  in 
the  sun's  orb,  whidi  was  become 
now  the  great  palace  qf  Ught. 
But  let  it  be  remembered  tiiat 
this  is  all  hypothesis,  and  that 
the  Scripture  determines  nothing 
one  way  or  odier. 
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For  of  celestial  bodies  first  the  sun 

A  mighty  sphere  he  fram'd,  unlightsome  first,          355 

Though  of  ethereal  mould :  then  formed  the  moon 

Globose,  and  every  magnitude  of  stars, 

And  sowM  with  stars  the  heaven  thick  as  a  field : 

Of  light  by  far  the  greater  part  he  took, 

Transplanted  fixMn  her  cloudy  shrine,  and  placM      360 

In  the  sun's  orb,  made  porous  to  receive 

And  drink  the  liquid  light,  firm  to  retain 

Her  gathered  beams,  great  palace  now  of  lights 

Hither  as  to  their  fountain  other  stars 


358.  And  $ow*d  with  stars  the 
heaven  thick  as  afield:']  This 
allusion  is  extremely  elegant 
Manil.  y.  726. 

Tunc  conferta  licet  oceli  fulgentia 

templa 
Ceroere  fremiaibus  dentisy  totisque 

micare 
Floribus : 

where  Milton  seems  to  have 
read  conserta,  which  is  much 
more  beautiful ;  and  his  reading 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  word 
densUy  which  would  be  unneces- 
sary, and  even  bad,  with  the 
word  conferta.     Bichardson. 

361.  — made  porous  to  receive 
And  drink  the  liquid  light,  firm 

to  retain 
Her  gathered  beams,^ 
Porous  yet  firm.  MUton  seems 
to  have  taken  this  thought  from 
what  is  said  of  the  Bologna  stone, 
which  being  placed  in  the  light 
will  imbibe,  and  for  some  time  re- 
tain it  so  as  to  enlighten  a  dark 
place.    Richardson, 

362.  And  drink  the  liquid 
Ughi,"]  Dr.  Bentley  finds  fault 
with  the  word  light  being  re- 


peated so  often,  and  in  two 
places  substitutes  some  other 
expression  ia  the  room  of  it; 
but  when  Milton  was  describing 
the  creation  of  light,  it  was  bet- 
ter (as  Dr.  Pearce  judiciously 
observes)  to  keep  strictly  to  the 
word,  ^ough  frequently  re- 
peated,  than  to  vary  it  by 
phrases  and  circumlocutions. 

S64.  Hither  as  to  their  foun* 
tain  othei'  stars]  So  the  sun  is 
called  by  Lucretius,  v.  282.  the 
fountain  of  light,  o£  liquid  light. 

Largiu  item   liquid!   fonft  himinis, 

flethereus  sol 
Icrigat  assidue  ccelum  candore  re- 

centi: 

and  by  other  stars  are  meant  the 
planets,  as  appears  by  mention- 
mg  particularly  the  morning 
planet  Venus, 

And  hence  the  morning  planet  gilds 
her  horns ; 

In  the  first  edition  it  was  his 
horns,  but  the  author  in  the 
second  edition  softened  it  into 
her  horns,  which  is  certainly 
properer  for  the  planet  Venus, 
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Repairing,  in  their  gokkn  urns  draw  light,  s65 

And  hence  the  momiiig  planet  gilds  her  horns ; 

By  tincture  or  reflection  they  augment 

Their  small  peculiar,  though  from  human  sight 

So  far  remote,  with  diminution  seen. 

First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen,  sro 

R^nt  of  day,  and  all  th'  horizon  round 

Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 


though  Dr.  Bentley  and  Mr. 
Fenton  have  still  printed  it  his 
hams. 

370-  First  m  his  east  the  glo" 
rious  lamp  fvas  seen,"]  It  isjn- 
deed  a  little  inaccurate  to  make 
thu  as  well  as  the  former  verse 
conclude  with  the  word  seen; 
but  this  is  not  so  bad  as  when 
both  verses  rhyme  tc^gether,  as 
in  il  230. 

This  horror  will    grow  mild,  (his 

darkness  Ught ; 
Besides  what  hope  the  nsvei-ending 

flight ; 

And  in  vi  34. 

'    far  worse  to  bear 
Than  violence ;  for  (his  was  all  thy 
care: 

And  709. 

Bj    sscred    unction,  thy    deaerved 

right. 
Go  then  thou  mightiest  in  thy  Fa* 

ther*s  might : 

And  in  xi.  230. 

One  of  the  heat'niy  host,  and  by  his 

gait 
None  of  the  meanest,  some  great 

potenute. 

And  697- 

The  bent  of  nature ;  which  he  thus 

ezpresB*d« 
Trae  opener  of  mine  eyes,  prime 

angel  blest. 

VOL.  II. 


There  are  perhaps  two  or  three 
other  instances  in  the  poem: 
but  the  jingle  of  the  rhyme  is 
pretty  well  avoided  by  the  pause 
m  the  verses,  or  by  their  run- 
ning into  one  another.  How- 
ever it  would  have  beoi  more 
'  artificial,  if  the  structure  had 
been  different  We  know  very 
well  that  there  are  parallel  in- 
stances even  in  Homer  and  Vir* 
§ili  but  though  some  may  think 
lem  beauties  in  Greek  and 
Lodn,  we  think  them  none  in 
an  English  poem  professedly 
written  in  blank  verse.  In  aU 
such  cases  we  must  say  with 
Horace,  De  Arte  Poet  851. 

Verum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine, 

noQ  ego  pauds 
Offendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria 

fudit, 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura. 

S7^.    -jocund  to  run 

His  longittuj^^hrough  heavn*s 
high  rWl ;] 
Longitude  signifies  the  sun's 
course  from  east  to  west  in  a 
straight  and  direct  line :  and  we 
find  Milton  using  the  word  after 
much  the  same  manner  in  iii. 
576.  This  passage  alludes  to 
Psalm  xjx.  5.  where  it  is  said  of 
the  si^  jbhat  he  refoicelh  as  a 
gianl  (o  run  his  course^  Pearce^ 
D 
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His  longitude  through  heaven's  high  road  ;  the  gray 

Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danc'd 

Shedding  sweet  influence :  less  bright  the  moon       375 

But  opposite  in  levelled  west  was  set 

His  mirror,  with  full  fece  borrowing  her  light 

From  him,  for  other  light  she  needed  none 

In  that  asp^t,  and  still  that  distance  keeps 

Till  night,  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines,        sso 

RevolvM  on  heav^n^s  great  axle,  and  her  reign 

With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds, 

With  thousand  thousand  stars,  that  then  appeared 


373.        the  gray 

Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before 

him  dancd 
Shedding  sweet  influence:] 
These  are  beautiful  images,  and 
very  much  resemble  the  famous 
picture  of  the  morning  by  Guido^ 
where  the  sun  is  represented  in 
his  chariot,  with  the  Aurora  fly- 
ing before  him,  shedding  flow- 
ers, and  seven  beautiful  nymph- 
like figures  dancing  before  and 
about  his  chariot,  which  are 
commonly  taken  for  the  Hours, 
but  possibly  may  be  tlie  Pleiades, 
as  ttiey  are  seven  in  number, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a 
reaton  why  the  hours  should  be 
signified  by  that  number  parti- 
cularly. The  picture  is  on  a 
ceiling  at  Rome  $  but  there  are 
copies  of  it  in  England^  and  an 
excellent  print  by  Jac  Fre^. 
The  Pleiades  are  seven  stars  m 
the  neck  of  the  constellation 
Taurus,  which  rising  about  the 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  are 
called  by  the  Latins  VergiHa. 
Our  poet  therefore  in  saying 
that  the  Pleiades  danced  beftire 


the  sun  at  his  creadoA,  intimates 
very  plainly  that  the  creation 
was  in  the  spring  according  to 
the  common  opinion.  Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  8$8,  Ssc, 

^— Ver   illud  ent;   ver  magnus 

agebat 
0rbi8»  et  hibernif  parcebant  flatibus 

Euri, 
Cum  primae  lucem  pacudet  hausere, 

&c. 

And  when  he  farther  adds,  shed-' 
ding  sweet  influence,  it  is  in  allu- 
sion to  Job  xxxviii.  31.  Cansl 
thou  hind  the  sweet  influences  of 
Pleiades^ 

382.  With  thousand  lesser  UghU 
dividual  holds,']  Dividuus  is  an 
O vidian  adjective.  Amor.  i.  v.  10. 
ii.  X.  10.  Art.  Amator.  ii.  488, 
&c.  and  Milton  has  twice  An- 
glicised it  in  Par.  Lost  $  via.  in 
this  place,  and  again  b.  xii.  85. 
of  liberty, 

—  which  always  with  right  rcatoa 

dwells 
TwioD'd,  and   from   her  hath  no 

dividueibekig. 

T.  WarUm. 
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Spangling  the  hemisphere :  then  first  adom'd 

Widi  their  bright  luminaries  that  set  and  rose,         385 

Glad  evening  and  glad  mom  crowned  the  fourth  day. 

And  God  said,  Liet  the  waters  generate 
Reptile  with  spawn  abundant,  living  soul : 
And  let  fowl  fly  c^bove  the  earth,  with  wings 
DisplayM  on  the'  open  firmament  of  heaven.  390 

And  God  created  the  great  whales,  and  each 
Soul  living,  each  that  crept,  which  plenteously 
The  waters  generated  by  their  kinds, 
And  every  bird  of  wing  after  his  kind ; 
And  saw  that  it  was  good,  and  bless'd  them,  saying,  395 


387.  And  God  said,  &c.]  This 
and  eleven  verses  following  are 
almost  word  for  word  from 
Genesis  i.  20,  21,  22.  And  God 
tittd.  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  momng  creature 
that  hath  Itfe^  and  fowl  that  nuzy 
Jly  above  the  earth  ia  the  open 
firmament  of  heaven.  And  God 
created  great  whales,  and  every 
living  creature  that  moveth,  which 
the  waters  brought  forth  abun- 
dantly, after  their  kind,  and  every 
winged  fowl  after  his  kifid:  and 
God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And 
God  blessed  them,  saying.  Be 
frwstful  and  multiply,  and  JUI  the 
waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  fowl 
wntltiply  in  the  earth.  This  is 
the  general  account  of  the  fiflh 
day's  creation,  and  the  poet 
afterwards  brandies  it  out  into 
the  several  particulars. 

SSS.  Reptile  with  spawn  abun- 
dant, thing  soul  .*]  By  reptile  is 
meant  creeping  thin^;  and  ac- 
cofdii^  to  the  marginal  readin|^ 
of  our  English  version.  Gen.  1. 


20.  (which  follows  the  LXX  ver- 
simi  here,)  creeping  things  are 
said  to  have  been  created  on  the 
fifth  daj.  Le  Clerc  too  with 
the  generality  of  interpreten 
renders  the  Hebrew  word  by 
reptile.  To  this  Dr.  Bentley  ob- 
jects that  creeping  things  were 
created  on  the  sixth  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  us 
by  Moses  and  by  Milton  him- 
self. But  by  reptile  or  creeping 
thing  here  Milton  means  all  audi 
creatures  as  move  in  the  waters, 
(see  Le  Clerc*s  note  on  Gen.  L 
30.)  and  by  creeping  thing  men- 
tioned in  the  sixui  aaj'9  creation 
he  means  creeping  things  of  the 
earth;  for  so  both  in  Milton's 
account,  ver.  452.  and  in  Gen.  i. 
24.  the  words  nf  the  earth  are  to 
be  jmned  in  construction  to 
creeping  thing.  Hence  the  ob- 
jection is  answered  by  saying 
that  they  were  not  the  same 
creeping  things  which  Milton 
mentions  in  the  two  places. 
Pearce. 
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Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  in  the  seas 

And  lakes  and  running  streams  the  waters  fill; 

And  let  the  fowl  be  multiphed  on  th^  earth. 

Forthwith  the  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay 

With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals  400 

Of  fish  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales 

Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 

Bank  the  mid  sea :  part  single  or  with  mate 

Graze  the  sea  weed  their  pasture,  and  through  groves 


400.  With  Jry  innumerable 
iwarm,  &c,l  One  would  won- 
der how  the  poet  could  be  so 
concise  in  his  description  of  the 
six  days'  works^  as  to  compre- 
hend them  within  the  bounds 
of  an  episode,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  particular,  as  to  give  us 
a  lively  idea  of  them.  This  is 
still  more  remarkable  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  fifth  and  sixth  days, 
in  which  he  has  drawn  out  to 
our  view  the  whole  animal  cre- 
ation from  the  reptile  to  the 
behemoth.  As  the  lion  and  the 
leviathan  are  two  of  the  noblest 
productions  in  the  world  of  liv- 
ing creatures,  the  reader  will 
find  a  most  exquisite  spirit  of 
poetry  in  the  account  which  our 
author  gives  us  of  them.  The 
sixth  day  concludes  with  the 
formation  of  man,  upon  which 
the  angel  takes  occasion,  as  he 
did  aner  the  battle  in  heaven, 
to  remind  Adam  •f  his  obedi- 
ence, which  was  the  principal 
design  of  this  his  visit   Addison, 

402.    in  sculls  that  oft 

Bank  the  mid  sea :] 
Shoals  of  fish  so  vast,  that  they 
appear  like  mighty  banks  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea.     SculU  and 
shoals    are  vast    multitudes   of 


fish,  of  the  Saxon  sceole,  an  as- 
sembly.   Hume. 

Shoals  in  sculls  seems  an  odd 
expression;  would  not  shoals 
and  sculls  be  better  ? 

404.  and  through  groves 

Of  coral  stray,'] 
Coral  is  a  production  of  the  sen. 
Hie  learned  Kircher  supposes 
entire  forests  of  it  to  grow  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  which  may 
justify  our  author's  expression 
of  groves  of  coral  The  ancients 
believed  that  it  was  soft  under 
the  water  and  hardened  in  the 
air.  Orid  has  expressed  this 
notion  very  prettily  in  Met  iv. 
750. 

Nunc  quoque  coraliis  eadem  natun 
remansit, 

Duritiem  tacto  capiant  ut  ab  aSre; 
quodque 

Vimen  in  squore  ertt,  fiat  taper 
squora  sazum. 

The  pliant  sprays  of  coral  jet  de- 
clare 

Their  stiflfning  nature,  when   cx- 
pos*d  to  air. 

Those  sprays,  which  did  like  bend-*^ 
ing  osiers  move, 

Soatch'd  from  their  element,  ob- 
durate prove. 

And  shrubs  beneath   the  waves, 
grow  stones  above. 

Eutde9tm 

404.  Coral  is  in  reality  pro- 
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Of  coral  stray,  or  spcHtiog  with  quick  glance  405 

Show  to  the  sun  their  wav^d  coats  dropt  with  gold, 
Or  in  their  pearly  shells  at  ease,  attend 
Moist  nutrinaent,  or  under  rocks  their  food 
lo  jointed  armour  watch :,  on  smooth  the  seal, 
And  bended  dolphins  play :  part  huge  of  bulk         410 
Wallowing  unwieldy^,  enormous  in  their  gait 
Tempest  the  ocean :  there  leviathan, 
Hugest  of  living  creatures^  on  the  deep 


daced  by  marine  insecta,  and  is 
equally  hard,  in  the  water,  and 
when  taken  out  of  it.  See  par- 
ticularly the  curious  account  of 
coral-reefs,  in  Captain  Flinders's 
Forage  to  Terra  Australis,  or 
the  Quarlerly  Review,  vol.  xiL 
art  1,    E. 

•  409.  In  jointed  armour]   The 
reader  cannot  but    be   pleased 
with  the  beauty  of  this  meta- 
phor.    The    shells  of  lobsters, 
ifc.  and  armour  very  much  re- 
semble one  another;  and  in  the 
civil  wars  there  was  a  regiment 
<^  horse  so  completely  armed, 
that  they  were  called  Sir  Arthur 
Haslerig*s    lobsters.       Possibly 
Milton   might  be    thinking    of 
them  at  this  very  time. 
409.  -—on  smooth  the  seal, 
And  bended  dolphins  play .«] 
The  seal  or  sea-calf  and  the  dol- 
phin are  observed  to  sport  on 
smooth    seas    in    calm  weather. 
The  dolphin  is  called  bended,  not 
that  he  really  is  so  more  than, 
any  other  fish,  but  only  appears 
crooked,  as  he  forms  an  arch 
by  leaping    out  of  the  water 
snd  instantly  dropping  into  it 
again  with  his  head  foremost. 
Ovid   therefore   describes   him 


tergo  delphina  reourvo.  Fast.  li. 
lis.  and  his  sportive  nature  is 
alluded  to  by  Vu-gil,  iEn.  v.  594. 

Delphinum  thniles;  qui  per  maris 

humida  nando 
CarpBthium  Libjcumqne  secant.  In* 

duntqueper  undttt» 

And  how  smooth  is  the  verse 
that  describes  the  seal  and  dol- 
phin sporting  upon  the  smooth 
water  J 

*— on  tmoof  h  the  seal 
And  bended  dolphins  play  t 

as  in  the  rough  measures  follow* 
ing  one  almost  sees  porpoises 
and.  other  unwieldy  creatures 
tumbling  about  in  the  ocean. 

412.  Tempest  ihe  ocean :]  Mil- 
ton has  here  with  very  great  art 
and  propriety  adopted  the  Italian 
verb  iempestare.    Thyer. 

412. there  leviathan,]  The 

best  critics  and  commentators 
upon  Job  by  the  leviathan  un- 
derstand the  crocodile,  and  Mil^ 
ton  in  several  particulars  de<« 
scribes  the  leviathan  like  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job,  and 
yet  by  others  it  seems  as  if  he 
meant  the  whale.  See  the  note 
upon  book  i.  200. 
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StretchM  like  a  promontory  sleeps  or  swims 

And  seems  a  moving  land^  and  at  his  gills  415 

Draws  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out  a  sea. 

Mean  while  the  tepid  caves,  and  fens  and  shores 

Their  brood  as  numerous  hatch,  from  th^  egg  that  soon 

Bursting  with  kindly  rupture  forth  disclosM 

Their  callow  young,  but  feather'd  soon  and  fledge    4^ 

They  summM  their  pens,  and  soaring  th^  air  sublime 

With  clang  despisM  the  ground,  under  a  cloud 

In  prospect;  there  the  eagle  and  the  stork 

On  cliffs  and  cedar  tops  their  eyries  build : 

Part  loosely  wing  the  rcjgion,  part  more  wise  435 

In  common,  ranged  in  figure  wedge  their  way. 


416.  — and  at  his  trunk  spouts 
out  a  sea."] 

— Et  acceptum  patulis  mare  naribua 
efflant.     Ovid,  AfcL  iii.  686. 

421.  They  tumnCd  their  pens,"] 
Petts  from  penna  a  feather. 
Summed  is  a  term  in  falconry ;  a 
hawk  is  said  to  be  full  summed, 
when  his  feathers  are  grown  to 
their  full  strength.  So  Par.  Reg. 
i.  14. 

With  proep'rous  wingyiiZf  summ'd. 
Richardson. 

422.  With  clang  despised  the 
ground,  under  a  cloud. 

In  prospect ,] 
That  is,  the  birds  were  so 
many,  that  the  ground^  from 
whence  they  rose,  would  have 
appeared  to  be  under  a  cloud,  if 
one  had  seen  it  at  a  distance: 
in  this  sense  we  have  ver.  555. 
how  it  (the  world)  showed  in 
prospect  ^rom  his  throne,  Pearce. 

Under  a  cloud,  the  ffround 
being  shaded  by  the  mmtitude 


of  birds  seemed  as  when  a  cloud 
passes  over  it.     Bichardson. 

423.  — there  the  eagle  and  the 
stork 

On  cliffs  and  cedar  tops  their 
eyries  build .«] 
These  birds  build  their  eyries, 
that  is,  their  nests,  in  such  high 
places.  In  Job  xxxiz.  27,  28. 
it  is  said  particularly  of  the  eagle. 
Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy 
command,  and  make  her  nest  on 
high?  She  dweUeth  and  abideth 
on  the  rock,  upoti  the  crag  of  the 
rock,  and  the  strong  place.  And 
Pliny  says  of  them,  Nidificant 
in  petris  et  arboribus.  L.  x. 
sect  4. 

426.  — ranged  in  figure  wedge 
their  f9av,Ji  Pliny  has  described 
certain  birds  of  passage,  Bying 
in  the  form  of  a  w^ge,  and 
spreading  wider  and  widen 
Those  behind  rest  upon  those 
before,  till  the  leaders  being 
tired  are  in  their  turn  received 
into  the  rear.    A  tergo  sensim 
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Intelligeot  of  seasons,  and  set  forth 

Their  airy  caravan  high  over  seas 

Flying,  and  over  lands  with  mutual  wing 

Easing  their  flight ;  so  steers  the  prudent  crane        430 

Her  annual  voyage,  borne  on  winds ;  the  air 

Floats,  as  they  pass,  fanned  with  unnumber'd  plumes : 

From  branch  to  branch  the  smaller  birds  with  song 

SolacM  the  woods,  and  spread  thdr  painted  wings 

Till  ev^n,  nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale  435 


dilatante  se  cuneo  pomgitur 
agmeo,  larg^ue  impellenti  prae- 
betur  aone.  ColU  imponunt 
pnecedentibus:  fessos  duces  ad 
terga  recipiunt.  Nat  Hist  1.  x. 
sect  32,  But  as  this  migration 
of  birds  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful instincts  of  nature^  it  may 
be  proper  to  add  some  better 
authorities  to  explain  and  jus- 
tify our  author  than  Pliny.  Jer. 
▼iii.  7.  takes  notice  of  this  re- 
markable instinct;  Yea  the  stork 
in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  ap^ 
pointed  times,  and  the  turtle,  and 
ihe  crane,  and  the  smallow,  ob* 
serve  the  time  of  their  coming, 
&c.  So  very  inlelUgent  are  they 
0/  seasons.  And  as  Milton  in- 
itances  in  the  crane  particularly, 
we  will  quote  what  the  inge- 
nious author  of  Spectacle  de  la 
Nature  says  upon  this  occasion. 
Dial.  xi.  **  As  to  wild  ducks 
"  and  cranes^  both  the  one  and 
"  the  other  at  the  approach  of 
"  winter  fly  in  quest  of  more 
'^favourable  climates  They  all 
"assemble  at  a  certain  day  like 
"swallows  and  quails.  They 
*  decamp  at  the  same  time,  and 
*•  it  is  very  agreeable  to  observe 
'•their  flight  They  generally 
•^  range  themselves    in  a  long 


"  column  like  an  I^  or  in  two 
"  b'nes  united  in  a  point  like  a 
"  V  reversed."  And  so  as  Mil- 
"  ton  says, 

*•— 'rsng*!!  in  figure  wedge  their  way. 

*^  The  duck  or  quail»  who  forms 
''  the  points  cuts  the  air,  and 
'*  facilitates  a  passage  to  those 
'*  who  follow ;  but  he  is  chaiged 
**  with  this  commission  only  for 
•'  a  certain  time^  at  the  conclu- 
*'  sion  of  which  he  wheels  into 
"the  rear^  and  another  takes 
''  his  post."  And  thus  as  MU- 
ton  says, 

—with  mutual  wing 
Eating  their  flights. 

4S5.  — nor  then  the  solemn 
nightingale  &C.3  If  the  reader 
has  not  taken  particular  notice 
of  ity  he  will  be  surprised  as  well 
as  pleased  to  see  in  how  many 
passages  and  with  what  admi- 
ration MDton  speaks  of  this 
charminff  songster.  He  com- 
pares his  own  making  verses 
m  his  bh'ndness  to  the  nightin- 
gale's singing  in  the  dark.  iii.  37. 

Then  feed  oo  thoughts,  that  vohin* 

tarymove 
Harmonious  numbers ;  as  the  walLe- 

ful  bird 
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CeasM  warbling,  but  all  night  tunM  her  soft  lays: 

Others  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers  bath'd 

Their  downy  breast ;  the  swan  with  ardied  neck 


Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  co- 
vert hid 
Tunes  her  ooctumal  note. 

In  that  charming  descriptioii  of 
evening,  iv.  598,  nothing  can 
be  more  charming  than  ii^iat  is 
said  of  the  nightingale. 

Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and 
bird^ 

They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to 
their  nests 

Were  slunk;  all  but  the  wakeful 
nightingale ; 

She  all  night  long  her  amorous  des- 
cant sung;    • 

Silence  was  plea8*d. 

In  that  tender  speech  of  Eve's  to 
Adarn^  iv.  639. 

With  thee  conversing  I  forget  all 
time,  Slc 

Amongst  other  pleasing  images 
he  mentions  twice 

the  silent  night 

With  this  her  solemn  bird. 

And  Adam  and  Eve  are  made 
to  sleep  lulled  by  nightingales, 
iv.  771. 

And  whfin  the  evil  Spirit 
tempts  Eve  in  her  dream,  he 
mentions  this  as  one  of  the 
strongest  temptations  to  induce 
her  to  walk  out  in  the  cool  even- 
ing, v.  38. 

Why  slecp'st  thou.  Eve  ?  now  is  the 
pleasant  time,  ^ 

The  cool,  the  sfleut,  save  where  si- 
lence yields 

To  the  night  warbling  bird,  that  now 
awake 

Tunes  sweetest  his  love-Iaboui'd  song. 

And  here  when  the  poet  is  de- 
scribing the  creation  of  all  the 
sorts  and  snedes  of  fowl,  of 
singing  birds  he  particularizes 
the  nightingale  alone. 


From  branch  to  branch  the  smaller 

birds  with  song 
Solac'd  the  woods,  and  spread  their 

painted  wings 
Tin   ev'n,    nor   then    the   solemn 

pightingale 
Ceai^d  warbling,  but  all  night  tun'd 

her  soft  lays. 

And  ujpon  Adam's  and  Eve's 
first  coming  together  the  nightin- 
gale sung  the  epithalamium  or 
wedding  song,  viii.  518. 

—The  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  spousal^  and  bid  haste  the  erea^ 

ing  star 
On  his  hill  top  to  light  the  bridal 

lamp. 

Other  poets  mention  the  niffhtin- 
gale  perhaps  by  way  of  sunile, 
but  none  of  them  dwells,  or  de- 
lights to  dwell,  so  much  upon  it 
as  our  author.  And  he  ex- 
presses the  same  fondness  and 
admiration  in  other  parts  of  hta 
works.  We  will  give  an  in- 
st^ce  out  of  the  II  Penseroso,  as 
it  is  rather  more  particular  than 
the  rest 

And  the  mute  silence  hist  along, 
•Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song. 
In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night. 
Sweet  bird  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of 

folly. 
Most  musical^  roost  melancholy  I 
Thee  chauntress  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  even-song; 
And  miBsing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green. 
To  behold  the  wand'ring  moon 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 

And  in  his  sonnets^  the  first  is 
address*d  To  the  nightingale. 

438.  — tJie  swan  with  arched 
neck]  The  ancient  pMoets  have 
not  hit  upon  this  beauty^  so 
lavish  as   they  have    been   in 
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Between  ber  white  wings  manUmg  proudly,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet ;  yet  oft  they  quit  440 

The  dank,  and  rising  on  stiff  pennons,  tower 
The  mid  aereal  sky :  Others  on  ground 
WalkM  firm ;  the  crested  cock  whose  clarion  sounds 
The  silent  hours,  and  th'  other  whose  gay  train 
Adorns  him,  colourM  with  the  florid  hue  445 

Of  rainbows  and  starry^  eyes.     The  waters  thus 
With  fish  replenish'd,  and  the  air  with  fowl, 
Evening  and  nK>m  solemnized  the  fifth  day. 

The  sixth,  and  of  creation  last  arose 
With  evening  harps  and  matin,  when  God  said,       450 


their  descriptions  of  the  swan. 
Homer  adb  the  swan  long- 
necked  hp)iix«iti^j  but  how 
mndi  more  piciure»que  if  he  had 
arched  diis  length  of  neckl  h^r 
wings  mantUng  proudly,  her 
wings  are  then  a  uttle  detached 
firom  her  sides,  raised  and  spread 
as  a  mantle,  which  she  does  with 
an  apparent  pride,  as  ia  also 
seen  in  her  whole  figure,  atti- 
tude, and  motion.    Richardwn. 

Dr.  Bentlej  wonders  that  he 
should  make  the  swan  of  the 
feminine  gender,  contrary  to 
both  Greek  and  Latin.  I  sup- 
pose he  did  it  because  he  thougnt 
It  would  be  more  agreei^le  to 
the  ear.  Rtms  his  ttate  sounds 
rather  too  rough. 

439-  Between  her  tcMte  wings 
mantling  proudly,  rows 

Her  state  with  oary  feet;"] 
A  state  signified  a  canopy  over 
a  throne  or  chair  <^  state. 
In  this  peculiar  sense,  and  not 
under  the  general  and  popular 
idea  of  pomp  or  dignity,  state 
is  to  be  imderstood  in  tlm  pas- 
sage. 


Here  is  an  affected  and  un- 
natural conceit,  like  too  manv 
others,  even  in  Milton.  He 
means  that  the  swan  in  swim* 
ming  forms  a  superb  canopy 
with  her  neck  and  head,  under 
which  she  floats,  or  which  she 
rows  forward  with  hetfeet.  [See 
the  note.  Par.  Lost,  z.  445.] 
T.  Warton. 

443.  ^the  crested  cocAf— ]  So 
Ovid  calls  him  cristatus  ales. 
Fast.  i.  455. 

Nocte  Des  Kocti  criiUtut  csditur 
ales. 
Quod  tepidum  ipigfll  proToot  ore 
diem. 

450.  -^when  God  said,  &c.] 
So  Gen.  i.  24.  Jnd  God  said.  Let 
the  earth  bring  forth  the  Uving 
creature  after  his  kind,  cattle  and 
creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the 
earth  after  his  kind*  We  ob- 
served before,  that  when  Milton 
makes  the  divine  Person  speak, 
he  keeps  closely  to  Scripture. 
Now  wnat  we  render  living  crea^ 
ture  is  liring  soul  in  the  He- 
brew, which  Milton  usually  fol- 
lows rather  than  our  translation ; 
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Let  th*  earth  bring  forth  soul  living  in  her  kind, 
Cattle  and  creeping  things,  and  beast  of  th'  earth, 
Each  in  their  kind.     The  earth  obeyed,  and  straight 
Opening  her  fertile  womb  teemM  at  a  Wrth 
Innumerous  living  creatures,  perfect  forms,  455 

LimbM  and  full  grown  :  out  of  the  ground  up  rose 
As  from  his  lair  the  wild  beast  where  he  wons 
In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den  ; 
Among  the  trees  in  pairs  they  rose,  they  walked  : 
The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green : 
Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks 

and  soul  it  should  be  here  as  in 
ver.  318.  living  soul,  and  399. 
soul  living.  It  is  indeed  fowl  in 
all  the  printed  copies. 


460 


Let  Ih*  earth  bring  forth  fowl  living 
in  her  kind : 

but  Dr.  Bentley,  Dr.  Pearce, 
Mr.  Richardson,  and  common 
sense,  all  condemn  this  reading ; 
it  is  manifestly  nothing  but  an 
error  of  the  press  that  has  run 
through  all  the  editions;  for 
fowl  were  all  created  the  day 
before,  and  not  on  this  day. 
We  have  therefore  restored  the 
true  genuine  reading. 

Let  th*  earth  bring  forth  soul  living 
in  her  kind. 

We  are  very  cautious  in  admit- 
ting any  alterations  into  the  text 
of  Milton;  but  in  correcting 
sudi  mistidces  as  this  we  con« 
ceiv^  we  do  no  more  than  Mil* 
ton  himself  would  have  us  do ; 
who,  after  the  table  of  errata  m 
the  first  edition,  says,  Other 
literal  faults  the  reader  of  himself 
may  correct.  And  for  me  same 
reason  we  agree  with  Dr.  Bent- 
ley,  that  in  the  next  verse  it 
should  be  creeping  thing  rather 


than  things,  because  it  is  more 
conformable  to  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

Cattle  and  creeping  iMng,  and  l>ea8t 
of  th'  earth. 

455.  Innumerous  living  crea-* 
ture& — ]  Innumerous  is  uncom* 
mon.  He  has  the  expression 
innumerous  boughs,  Comus,  349. 
which  Pope  has  adopted  into 
his  Odyssey.     T.  Warton. 

456.  — out  of  the  ground  up 
rose 

As  from  his  lair  the  wild  beast 
where  he  wons 

In  forest  t»iW,] 
Lair,  or  layer,  an  old  Saxon 
word  signifying  a  bed.  The  use 
of  this  word  is  still  kept  up 
among  us,  as  when  we  call  the 
different  strata  or  beds  of  earth, 
some  of  clay,  some  of  dialk, 
some  of  stone,  ^c.  latrs,  Wons 
is  an  old  Sax<in  word  signifying 
to  dwell  or  inhabit.  Dr.  Bent- 
\ej  reads  In  forest  wide,  instead 
6twild,  wUd  beast  going  before ; 
but  Milton  does  not  didike  such 
a  repetition  of  the  same  word. 

4ol.  Those  rare  and  solitary, 
these  in  flocks']  Those^  that  is, 
the  wild  beasts  mentioned   in 
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Pasturing  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  npsprung, 

The  grassy  clods  now  calved,  now  half  appeared 

The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 

His  hinder  parts,  then  Sfuings  as  broke  fiom  bonds,  465 

And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  inane ;  the  ounce. 

The  libbard,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 

Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 

In  hillocs :  the  swift  stag  firom  under  ground 

Bore  up  his  branching  head :  scarce  from  his  mould  470 


ver.  457,  these  the  taroe^  the 
cattle;  and  it  it  a  veiy  signal 
act  of  Providence  that  Uiere  are 
30  few  of  the  former  aoit,  and 
so  many  of  the  latter^  for  the 
use  and  service  of  man. 

462.  —broad  herds]  This  will 
sound  a  little  strange  to  the  ear 
of  an  English  reader,  who  must 
therefore  be  told  that  he  follows 
Homer  literally.   Iliad,  xi.  678. 

Virgil  hath  a  long  herd,  Mn,  i. 
186, 

— «t    longum    per    valles    pa«c!tur 
egmen. 

Jiichardson. 

46s.  The  grassy  clods  now 
calo'd,']  Dr.  BenUey  quarrels 
with  this  expression,  and  says, 
that  calved  is  a  metaphor  very 
heroical,  especially  for  wild 
beasts.  But,  as  Dr.  Pearce 
justly  observes,  to  calve  (from 
Ac  Pelgic  word  Kalven)  signi- 
fies to  bring  forth:  it  is  a  ge- 
neral word,  and  does  not  relate 
to  cows  only ;  for  hinds  are  said 
to  calve  in  Job  xxxij^.  1.  and 
Fsalm  xxix.  9.  Mr.  Addison  par- 
ticularly commends  this  meta- 
phor: and  the  whole  description 


of  the  beasts  rising  out  of  the 
earth,  though  Dr.  Bentley  con- 
demns it  as  an  insertion  of  the 
editor's,  is  certainly  not  only 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  Milton^ 
but  may  be  esteemed  a  shining 
part  of  the  poem.  He  supposes 
the  beasts  to  rise  out  of  the 
earth,  in  perfect  forms,  limbed 
and  Jull  grown,  as  Raphael  had 
painted  Uiis  subject  before  in 
the  Vatican  i  and  he  describes 
their  manner  of  rising  in  figures 
and  attitudes,  and  in  numbers 
too,  suited  to  their  various  na- 
tures. 

467.  The  libbard,]  The  same 
as  the  leopard ;  a  word  used  by 
Spenser  and  the  old  poets,  Faery 
Queen,  b.  t.  cant  vi.  st  25. 

470.  scarce  from  his  mould 

Behemoth  biggest  bom  qf  earth 
upheav'd 

His  vastness :] 
The  numbers  are  excellent,  and 
adniirablpr  express  the  heaviness 
and  unwieldiness  of  the  elephant, 
for  it  is  plainly  the  elephant 
that  Milton  means.  Behemoth 
and  leviathan  are  two  creatures, 
described  in  the  book  of  Job, 
and  formerly  the  generality  of 
interpreters  understood  by  them 
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Behemoth  biggest  bom  of  earth  upheavM 
His  vastness :  (leec'd  the  flocks  and  bleating  ro8e» 
As  plants :  ambiguous  between  sea  and  land 
The  river  horse  and  scaly  crocodile. 
At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground^ 
Insect  or  worm  :  those  wavM  their  limber  fans 
For  wingSy  and  smallest  lineaments  exact 
In  all  the  liveries  deckM  of  summer^s  pride 
With  spots  of  gold  and  purple^,  azure  and  green  : 
These  as  a  line  their  long  dimension  drew, 
Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace ;  not  all 
Minims  of  nature ;  some  of  serpent  kind. 


47& 


480 


the  elephant  and  the  whale :  but 
the  learned  Bochart  and  other 
later  critics  have  endeavoured  to 
shew,  that  behemoth  is  the  river 
horse,  and  leviathan  the  crocodile* 
It  seems  as  if  Milton  was  of  the 
former  opinion,  by  mentioning 
leviathan  among  the  fishes,  and 
the  river  horse  and  scaly  crocodile, 
Ter.  474.  as  distinct  from  behe^ 
moth  and  leviathan;  and  there 
is  surely  authority  sufficient  to 
justify  a  poet  in  that  opinion. 
Behemoth  biggest  barn.  The  al- 
literation, as  the  critics  call  it, 
is  very  remarkable,  all  the  words 
beginning  with  6.  We  had  an- 
ot£Hsr  instance  a  little  before  in 
the  production  of  the  mountains, 
ver.  286. 

and  their  broad  hare  haekt  up- 
heave 
Into  the  doudt* 

It  is  the  same  kind  of  beauty 
that  is  admired  in  Virgil,  ^n.  i. 
61- 

Hoc  matuenst  motemqm  et  montct  io- 

super  altos 
Impo^uit. 


It  is  the  same  style  of  sound,  and 
the  verse  labours  as  much  with 
broad  bare  backs  and  behemoth 
biggest  bom  as  with  metuens, 
molem,  monies.  And  the  labour 
of  these  lines  appears  greater  in 
contrast  with  the  ease  of  the 
following  measures,  which  de- 
scribe the  lesser  animals  spring- 
ing up  as  lightly  and  as  thick  aa 
plants; 

— fleecM  the  flocks  and  bleating  ro«e« 
As  plants. 

478.  — ^-^clcd]  It  is  a  verb 
here  and  not  a  participle— and 
decked  their  smallest  lineaments 
exact  in  all  the  liveries  &c 

482.  Minims  of  nature  ;}  This 
word  minims  is  formed  from  the 
adjective  minima,  and  in  allusion 
to  the  Vulgar  Latin  of  Prov. 
XXX.  24.  Quatuor  ista  sunt  mini- 
ma terrce.  The  word  was  in  use> 
before  for  an  order  of  iViars^ 
Minim,  minimi,  so  called  from 
affected  humility. 
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Wondrous  in  length  and  corpalence,  involvM 
Their  snaky  folds,  and  added  wings.     First  crept 
The  parsimonious  emmet,  provident  4SS 

Of  future,  in  small  room  large  heart  inclosed. 
Pattern  of  just  equality  perhaps 
Hereafter,  joined  in  her  popular  tribes 
Of  commonalty:  swarming  next  appeared 
The  female  bee,  that  feeds  her  husband  drone  490 


4S5.  proDideni 

O/Juiure,'] 
As  Horace  says.  Sat  i.  i.  35. 

Haad  Ignaim  ac  non  incaata  futuri. 

is  small  room    large  heart  in^ 
elated,  Georg.  iv.  83. 

iDgeotet  animoa  angusto  in  pectore 
▼enaot. 

It  18  there  said  <^  the  hee^  and 
here  applied  to  the  ant, 

487.  Pattern  qf  just  €qualUy'\ 
We  see  that  our  author  upon 
occasioD  discovers  his  prindpies 
of  govemment.  He  eolai^es 
upon  the  same  thought  in  an- 
other part  of  his  works.  ''  Go  to 
"  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  saith 
**  Solomon ;  consider  her  ways 
"  and  be  wise;  which  having  no 
**  prince,  ruler,  or  lord,  provides 
**  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and 
'*  gathers  her  food  m  the  harvest : 
^  which  evidently  shews  us, 
"  that  they  who  thmk  the  na- 
''  tion  undone  without  a  king, 
<' though  they  look  grave  or 
'*  haughty  have  not  so  much 
"  true  spirit  and  understanding 
"  in  them  as  a  pismire :  neither 
"are  these  diligent  creatures 
"  hence  concluded  to  live  in 
"  lawless  anarchy,  or  that  com- 
''  mended^  but  are  set  the  ex« 


"  araples  to  iropnutent  and  un- 
**  governed  men,  of  a  frugal 
*'  and  self-governing  democracy 
*'  or  commonwealth ;  safin*  and 
"  more  thriving  in  the  ioint 
**  providence  and  counsel  of 
*'  many  industrious  equals,  than 
"  under  the  single  domination 
*'  of  one  imperious  lord."  See 
his  Ready  and  easy  way  to  estO" 
bUsh  a  free  commonwealth,  p.  591. 
Edit.  1738.  He  adds  perhaps 
hereafter,  as  he  had  no  hopes  of 
it  at  that  time.  He  commends 
the  ants  or  emmets  for  living  in 
a  republic,  as  the  bees  are  said 
to  do  under  a  monarchy  ;  and 
therefore  Mr.  Pope  says.  Essay 
on  Man,  iii.  186. 
The  anti^  republic,  and  the  realm 
of  beei. 

490.  The  female  bee,  that  feeds 
her  husband  drone 

Deliciously,  and  builds  her 
waxen  cells'] 
Dr.  Bentley  would  throw  out 
part  ot*  these  verses.  The  drone 
(says  he)  is  not  the  bee*s  hus- 
band ;  and  that  bees  are  all  /e- 
males,  seems  an  idle  and  idiot- 
ical  notion,  against  the  coursed 
and  rule  of  nature.  But  (how- 
ever that  be)  both  those  opi- 
nions    had    been    strenuously 
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Deliciously,  and  builds  ber  waxen  cells 

With  honey  stored :  the  rest  are  numberless, 

And  thou  their  natures  know'st,  and  gav^st  them  names. 

Needless  to  thee  repeated ;  nor  unknown 

The  serpent  subdest  beast  of  aO  the  field,  495 

Of  huge  extent  sometimes,  with  brazen  eyes 

And  hairy  mane  terrific,  though  to  thee 

Not  noxious,  but  obedient  at  thy  calL 

Now  heaven  in  all  her  glory  shone,  and  rolPd 
Her  motions,  as  the  great  first  Mover's  hand  500 

First  wheeled  their  course ;  earth  in  her  rich  attire 
Consummate  lovely  smilM ;  air,  water,  earth. 
By  fowl,  fish,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swum,  was  walkM 
Frequent ;  and  of  the  sixth  day  yet  remainM  ; 
There  wanted  yet  the  master  work,  the  end  505 


maintainad  by  Mr.  Charles  But- 
ler in  the  fourth  diapter  of  his 
curious  treatise  upon  bees,  en- 
titled The  Feminine  Monarchie, 
Erinted  in  1634*.  and  it  seems  to 
ave  been  the  prevailing  doc- 
trine in  Milton's  days.  Pearce. 
There  has  been  lately  pub* 
lished  in  French  a  natural  his- 
tory of  bees,  Hhtoire  natureUe 
des  abeUles,  &c.  Paris  1744. 
wherein  the  curious  author  has 
collected  all  that  Swammerdam 
and  others  have  written  upon 
the  subject  He  says  that  in  a 
hive  there  is  commonly  one 
queen,  and  perhaps  a  thousand 
males  called  drones,  and  near 
twenty  thousand  working  bees 
of  no  sex  that  can  be  distin^ 
guished.  The  queen  or  mother 
bee  is  longer  than  the  rest,  and 
will  produce  one  year  with  an- 


other from  thirty  to  forty  thou- 
sand bees.  The  drones  or  hus- 
bands of  this  queen,  except  when 
they  Nare  paying  their  duty  to 
her,  live  idly  and  luxuriously 
upon  the  finest  honey,  whereas 
the  common  bees  live  in  great 
measure  upon  wax;  and  the 
queen  herself  will  condescend 
to  wait  upon  the  drones,  and 
bring  them  honey;  and  so,  as 
Milton  expresses  it,  feeds  her  hus- 
band drone  deliciously, 

497.  Jnd  hahry  mane  ierrifie,'] 
Virgil  in  like  manner  attributes 
a  mane  to  serpents,  Mn.  iL  206. 

julctque 
Sanguines  ezaperant  undas. 

505.  There  wanted  yet  the  mat- 
ter work,  &c.]  The  author  here 
remembered  and  copied  Ovid, 
Met.  i.  76. 
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Of  all  yet  done;  a  creature  who  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  indued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest,  self-knowing,  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  heaven. 
But  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends,  thither  with  heart  and  voice  and  eyes 
Directed  in  devotion,  to  adore 
And  worship  God  supreme,^  who  made  him  chief 
Of  all  his  wcMrks :  therefore  th'  omnipotent 
Eternal  Father  (for  wlrare  is  not  he 
Present  ?)  thus  to  his  Son  audibly  spake. 
Let  us  make  now  man  in  our  image,  man 


510 


515 


Sanctius  his  animaly  mcotifque  ca- 

paciua  alts 
I>eent  adhuc,  et  quod  domiiiaii  in 

caters  posset.— — 
— — Finxit  in  efllgiein  modenuit^un 

cuncu  Deomin. 
Pronaque    cum    spectent   »***^*m¥rt 

cmten  temm, 
Oa  honiini  sublime  dedit ;  ooelumque 

tiieri 
Juasit,  et  erectos  ad  siden  toUere 

Tultus. 

A  creatwe  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man 

design'd: 
Consdoua  of  thought,  of  more  ea» 

padous  breast, 
Fn*  empire  formed,  and  fit  to  rule 

therest^— 
—  Thus  while  the    mute   creation 

downward  bend 
Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  mo> 

ther  tend, 
Man  looks  akift,  and  with  elected 

eyes 
Bebolda  his  own  hereditary  skies. 

Dryden. 

519.  Let  u$  make  now  man  in 
imr  image,  iec']  The  author  keeps 


closely  to  Scriptore  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  fonnation  of  man, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  creatures. 
And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  image,  after  our  likenesi; 
and  let  (hem  have  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  tea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  ooer  the  cattle, 
and  aver  all  the  earth,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth.  So  God  created 
man  in  his  own  image;  In  the 
image  of  God  created  he  htm-, 
male  and  female  created  he  them. 
Jnd  God  blessed  them,  and  God 
said  unto  them.  Be  fruitful,  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth, 
and  subdue  it:  and  have  dominion 
&ver  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the 
wM,  Gen.  i.  26,  27,  28.  I  have 
set  down  the  passage  at  length, 
that  the  reader  may  compare  the 
divine  historian  and   the  poet 
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In  our  similitude,  and  let  them  rule  5«o 

Over  the  fish  and  fowl  of  sea  and  air. 

Beast  of  the  field,  and  over  all  the  earth. 

And  every  creeping  thing  that  creeps  the  ground. 

This  said,  he  formed  thee,  Adam,  thee,  O  man, 

Dust  of  the  ground,  and  in  thy  nostrils  breathM       525 

The  breath  of  hfe ;  in  his  own  image  he 

Created  thee,  in  the  image  of  God 

Express,  and  thou  becam^st  a  Uviog  soul. 

Male  he  created  thee,  but  thy  consort 

Female  for  race ;  then  blessM  mankind,  and  said,     sso 

Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth, 

Subdue  it,  and  throughout  dominion  hold 

Over  fish  of  the  sea,  and  fowl  of  th*  air, 

And  every  living  thing  that  moves  on  th*  earth. 

Wherever  thus  created,  for  no  place  5S5 

Is  yet  distinct  by  name,  thence,  as  thou  know'st, 

He  brought  thee  into  this  delicious  grove. 

This  garden,  planted  with  the  trees  of  Grod, 


together.  There  are  scarce  any 
alterations,  but  what  were  re- 
quisite for  the  verse,  or  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  change  of  the 
person,  as  the  angel  is  speaking 
to  Adam.  And  what  additions 
are  made,  are  plainly  of  the 
same  original,  as  the  reader  may 
see  by  comparing  both  together. 
And  the  Lord  God  formed  man 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrUs  the  breath 
oflife^  and  man  became  a  living 
soul.  Gen.  ii.  7. 

5S5.  Wherever  thus  created, 
&c.]  The  sacred  text  says  that 
the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden 


eastward  in  Eden }  and  there  he 
put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed. 
Gen.  ii.  8.  And  afterwards  ver. 
15.  And  the  Lord  God  took  the 
man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden 
of  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it. 
This  seems  to  imply  that  man 
was  created  in  some  other  place, 
and  was  afterwards  brought  into 
the  garden  of  Eden ;  and  diere- 
fore  Milton  says, 

Wfierever  thus  created,  for  oo  place 
Is  yet  distinct  bj  name,  thence,  as 

thon  know*st, 
He  brought  thee  into  this  delicious 

grove. 
This  garden,  Ac, 
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Delectable  both  to  b^old  and  taste ; 
And  freely  all  their  pleasant  fruit  for  food  540 

Gave  thee ;  all  sorts  are  here  that  all  th'  earth  yields 
Variety  without  end  ;  but  of  the  tree, 
Which  tasted  works  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
Thou  may^st  not ;  in  the  day  thou  eat'st,  thou  diest ; 
Death  is  the  penalty  inopos^d^  beware,  545 

And  govern  well  thy  appetite,  lest  Sin 
Surprise  thee,  and  her  black  attendant  Death. 
Here  finished  he,  and  all  that  he  had  made 
ViewM,  and  behold  all  was  entirely  good  ; 
So  ev^n  and  mom  accomplished  the  sixth  day :  550 

Yet  not  till  the  Creator  from  his  work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  returned, 
Up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  his  high  abode, 
Thence  to  behold  this  new  created  world 
Th'  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  shewed  555 


648.  Herejtnisk'd  he,  and  all 
that  he  had  made 

r^ew'd,-] 
Tte  pause  is  very  remarkable, 
and    admirably    expresses    the 
Creator  surveying  aiid  ocmtem- 
pladiig  his  work, 

— and  behold  all  was  entirekf 
good; 

So  ev*n  and  mom  accompUsh'd 
the  sixth  day  : 
He  finishes  the  account  of  the 
creatioD,  in  the  same  manner 
IS  Moses,  Gen.  i.  31.  And  God 
tarn  every  thing  thai  he  had  made, 
and  behold  it  was  very  good:  and 
ike  evening  and  the  morning  were 
ike  sixth  day. 

551.  Yet  not  till  the  Creator 
&c.]    The  poet  represents  the 
VOL.  II. 


Messiah  returning  into  heaven^ 
and  taking  a  survey  of  his 
great  work.  There  is  something 
inexpressibly  sublime  in  this 
part  of  the  poem,  where  the 
author  describes  that  great  pe- 
riod of  time,  filled  with  so  many 
glorious  circumstances ;  when 
be  heavens  and  eardi  were 
finished  I  when  the  Messiah 
ascended  up  in  triumph  through 
the  everlasting  gates;  when  he 
looked  down  wiui  pleasure  upon 
his  new  creation;  when  every 
part  of  nature  seemed  to  rejoice 
in  its  existence ;  when  the  mom- 
ing^stars  sang  together,  and  all 
the  s(His  of  God  shouted  for  joy. 
Addison. 
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In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair, 

Answering  his  great  idea.     Up  he  rode 

FoIlowM  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 

Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps  that  tun*d 

Angelic  harmonies :  the  earth,  the  air  560 

Resounded,  (thou  remember^st,  for  thou  heard'st) 

The  heavens  and  all  the  constellations  rung, 

The  planets  in  their  station  listening  stood, 

While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 

Open,  ye  everlasting  gates,  they  sung,  565 

Open,  ye  heav'ns,  your  living  doors  ;  let  in 

The  great  Creator  from  his  work  returned 

Magnificent,  his  six  days'  work,  a  world  ; 

Open,  and  henceforth  oft  ;  for  God  will  deign 

To  visit  oft  the  dwellings  of  just  men  570 

Delighted,  and  with  frequent  intercourse 

Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers 

On  errands  of  supernal  grace.     So  sung 

The  glorious  train  ascending :  He  through  heaven, 

That  opened  wide  her  blazing  portals,  led,  575 

To  God's  eternal  house  direct  the  way, 


563,  The  planet*  in  their  sta-         565.  Open,  ye  everlasdng  gate$, 

ikn  lisfning  stood,'}     The  word  &c.]     Ps.  xxiv.  7.  Lift  up  your 

station  is  used  in  a  more  peculiar  heads,  0  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lifted 

sense  than  usual.     The  station  up,  ye  everlasting  doors ;  and  the 

of  a  planet  is  a  term  of  art,  when  King  of  glory  shall  come  in.   This 

the  planet  appears  neither  to  go  hymn  was  sung  when  the  ark  of 

backwards  nor  forwards,  but  to  God  was  carried  up  into  the 

stand  still  and  keep  the  same  sanctuary  e/a  mount  Sion,  and 

place  in  its  orbit.     And  what  is  is  understood  as  a  prophecy  of* 

said  here  of  the  stars  and  planet^  our  Saviour's  ascension  into  hea- 

is  somewhat  in  the  same  noble  ven;  and  therefore  is  fitly  ap* 

strain,  as  the  song  of  Deborah,  plied  by  our  author  to  the  1 


Judges  V.  20.  the  stars  in  their    divine  Person  s  ascending  thither 
courses  fought  agai$ist  Sisera,  after  be  had  created  the  world. 
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A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold 

And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear, 

Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way. 

Which  nightly  as  a  circling  zone  thou  seest  580 

Powdered  with  stars.     And  now  on  earth  the  seventh 

Evening  arose  in  Eden,  for  the  sun 

Was  set,  and  twilight  from  the  east  came  on, 

Forerunning  night ;  when  at  the  holy  mount 

Of  heaven's  high-seated  top,  th^  imperial  throne        585 

Of  Godhead,  fix^d  for  ever  firm  and  sure. 

The  filial  Pow'r  arrivM,  and  sat  him  down 

With  his  great  Father,  for  he  also  went 

Invisible,  yet  stayed,  (such  privilege 

Hath  Omnipresence,)  and  the  work  ordain^,  590 

Author  and  end  of  all  things,  and  from  work 

Now  resting^  bless'd  and  hallowM  the  sev'nth  day, 

As  resting  on  that  day  from  all  his  work, 

But  not  in  silence  holy  kept ;  the  harp 

Had  work  and  rested  not,  the  solemn  pipe,  sgs 

royal  robes  of  France  were  said 
to  be  anciently  potvdered  with 
bees,  and  aflerwi^s  with  fleur- 
de-lys.     E. 

591  •  and  from  work 

Now  resting,  blessed  and  haU 

low^d  the  sev'nih  day, 
As  resting  on  that  day  from  all 
his  workfl 
The  reason  assigned  by  Moses, 
and  almost  in  the  very  words. 
Gen.  ii.  2,  3.  God  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  all  his  work 
which  he  created  and  made:  and 
God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and 
sanctified  U^  because  that  in  it  he 
had  rested  from  all  his  work, 

e2 


57s.  —a/  siars  to  thee  appear, 
&c3  The  pavement  of  heaven 
was  as  thick  set  with  stars,  as 
stars  appear  in  the  galaxy  or 
milky  way,  which  is  an  assem- 
blue  of  an  infinite  nmnber  of 
littte  stars^  seen  distinctly  with  a 
telescope,  bat  too  faint  and  re- 
mote to  ftffect  the  eye  singly. 

581.  Powder'd  with  stars,']  A 
like  expression  in  Chaucer.  Of 
the  cuoLoo  and  the  nightingale, 
▼er.  6$. 

The  gnHuide  was  grtne,  ypouArid 
with  daisye. 

581.]  It  was  a  common  ex- 
pi'ession  formerly  for  robes  spot- 
ted with    any  figure;    so    the 
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And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop, 

All  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  wire 

TemperM  soft  tunings,  intermixM  with  voice 

Choral  or  unison  :  of  incense  clouds 

Fuming  from  golden  censers  hid  the  mount.  600 

Creation  and  the  six  days^  acts  they  sung, 

Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah,  infinite 

Thy  pow'r ;  what  thought  can  measure  thee  or  tongue 

Relate  thee  ?  greater  now  in  thy  return 

Than  from  the  giant  angels  ;  thee  that  day  605 


697.  All  sounds  on  fret  by 
string  or  golden  wire"]  On  the 
finger-board  of  a  bass-viol^  for 
instance,  are  divisions  athwart, 
by  which  the  sound  is  regulated 
and  varied.  These  divisions  are 
called  frets.     Richardson. 

598.  Temperd—']  See  the 
note,  Lycidas,  SS,    E. 

599-  of  incense  clouds 

Fuming  from  golden  censers  hid 
the  mount.] 
The  incense  fuming  from  golden 
censers  seems  to  be  founded  on 
Rev.  viii.  3,  4.  And  an  angel 
came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  hav- 
ing a  golden  censer;  and  the 
smoke  rf  the  incense  ascended  up 
before  God  out  of  the  angeVs  hand. 
Milton  had  seen  too  their  man- 
ner of  incensing  in  the  churches 
abroad^  and  he  seems  to  have 
approved  something  of  it  by 
transferring  it  to  heaven.  And 
I  have  known  some  very  cood 
protestants  wish  that  we  had  re- 
tained the  moderate  but  not  the 
superstitious  use  of  incense  in 
our  churches,  as  thinking  it 
might  contribute  to  the  sweet- 
ness and  salubrity  of  those 
places. 


602.  Great  are  thy  works,  Je- 
hovah,  &c.]  Milton  is  erenerally 
truly  orthodox.  In  this  hyran 
the  angels  intimate  the  unity 
of  the  Son  with  the  Father^  sing- 
ing to  both  as  one  God,  Jeho- 

605.  Than  from  the  giant  an- 
gels;] The  word  giant  is  used 
not  to  express  the  stature  and 
size  of  the  angels^  but  that  dis- 
position of  mind,  which  is  always 
ascribed  to  giants,  viz.  a  proud, 
fierce,  and  aspiring  temper. 
And  this  the  Hebrew  word  Gt6- 
bor  signifies,  which  is  rendered 
a  giant  in  Scripture.     Pearce. 

Dr.  Pearce^s  construction  of 
the  word  giant,  as  if  it  meant 
only  fierce,  proud,  and  aspiring. 
is  in  my  opinion  a  little  forced  ; 
nor  yet  do  1  think  that  there  is 
any  reason  to  change  it  into 
rebel,  as  Dr.  Bentley  would  have 
it.  Milton,  I  doubt  not,  in- 
tended to  allude  to  Hesiod's 
giant  war,  but  1  do  not  see  with 
Dr.  Bentley,  that  ^erefore  he 
must  insinuate  that  this  relation 
is  as  fabulous  as  that.  He  pro- 
bably designed  by  this  expres- 
sion to  hmt  his  opinion,  that  the 
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Thy  thunders  magnified ;  but  to  create 

Is  greater  than  created  to  destroy. 

Who  can  impair  thee,  mighty  King,  or  bound 

Thy  empire  ?  easily  the  proud  attempt 

Of  spi^rits  apostate  and  their  counsels  vain  610 

Thou  hast  repelled,  while  impiously  they  thought 

Thee  to  diminish,  and  from  thee  withdraw 

The  number  of  thy  worshippers.     Who  seeks 

To  lessen  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves 

To  manifest  the  more  thy  might :  his  evil  615 

Thou  usest,  and  fi'om  thence  creat^st  more  good. 

Witness  this  new-made  world,  another  heaven 

From  heaven  gate  not  for,  founded  in  view 

On  the  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  sea ; 

Of  amplitude  almost  immense,  with  stars  6^0 

Numerous,  and  every  star  perhaps  a  world 

Of  destinM  habitation  ;  but  thou  know'st 

Their  seasons :  among  these  the  seat  of  men, 

Earth  with  her  nether  ocean  circumfus^d, 

fictions  of  the  Greek  poets  owed  rtv  ^^mv  ^m>M9vt^  vt&Xtm,   ifA$m 

their    rise    to    some    uncertain  x^vrrttXXm.   Rev.  iv.  6.   And  be- 

clouded  tradition    of   this  real  fore  the  throne  was  a  sea  of  glass, 

event,  and  their  giants  were^  if  like  unto  crystal, 

they  had  understood  the  story        621 perhaps  a  world 

right,  his  fallen  angels.    Thyer.  Ofdestm*d  habitation;'] 

619.  On    the    clear   hyaline,']  Milton  was  not  willing  to  make 

This  word  is  'expressed  from  the  the  angel  assert  positively  that 

Greek  imXtfn,  and  is  immediately  every  star  was  a  world  designed 

translated  the  glassy  sea.     For  to  be  inhabited,  and  dierefore 

Milton,   when  he    uses    Greek  adds  perhaps,  this  notion  of  Uie 

words,  sometimes  gives  the  Eng.  plurality  of  worlds  being  not  so 

lish  with  them,  as  in  speaking  well  established  in  those  days  as 

of  the  rivers  of  hell,  ii.  577.  &c.  in  these. 

and  so  i^^a^j:^  he  immediately  624.  Earth    with    her    nether 

translates  that  milky  way.     The  ocean]     To  distinguish  it  from 

glMt^  sea  is  the  same  as  the  crys-  the  crystalline  ocean,  the  waters 

lalHneocean,  ver.971.  Km  wtnew  above  the  firmament. 

E  3 
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Their  pleasant  dwelling  place.    Thrice  happy  men,  625 
And  sons  of  men,  whom  God  hath  thus  advanced, 
Created  in  his  image,  there  to  dwell 
And  worship  him,  and  in  reward  to  rule 
Over  his  works,  on  earth,  in  sea,  or  air, 
And  multiply  a  race  of  worshippers  630 

Holy  and  just :  thrice  happy  if  they  know 
Their  happiness,  and  f)ersevere  upright. 
So  sung  they,  and  the  empyrean  rung 
With  hallelujahs  :  thus  was  sabbath  kept. 
And  thy  request  think  now  fulfiU'd,  that  ask^d         ess 
How  first  this  world  and  face  of  things  began, 
And  what  before  thy  memory  was  done 
From  the  beginning,  that  posterity 
Informed  by  thee  might  know ;  if  else  thou  seek^st 
Ought,  not  surpassing  human  measure,  say.  64o 


631.  — thrice    happy   \f  they    Virg.  Georg.  ii.  458. 

/"^    .         -  O  fortunate 

I  heir  happwess,]  norint. 


^"^^  O  fortunatos  Dimium,  lua  si  bona 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Adam  enquires  concerning  celestial  motions,  is  doubtfully 
answered,  and  exhorted  to  search  rather  things  more  worthy  of 
knowledge :  Adam  assents,  and  still  desirous  to  detain  Raphael, 
relates  to  him  what  he  remembered  since  his  own  creation,  his 
placing  in  Paradise,  his  talk  with  God  concerning  solitude  and 
iit  society,  his  first  meeting  and  nuptials  with  Eve,  his  discourse 
with  the  Angel  thereupon;  who  after  admonitions  repeated 
departs. 
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The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam^s  ear 
So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  while 
Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fixM  to  hear ; 
Then  as  new  wak^d  thus  gratefully  replied. 

#  t.  The  angel  ended,  &c.]]    In  says  the  poet^  intent  and  bend- 

the  first  edition  of  this  poem  in  ing  towards  him,  still  listened 

ten  books  here  was  only  this  and  imagined  him  still  speak- 

line,  ing. 


To  whom  ihu9  Adam  graUfiUly  rC' 
jAied. 

This  would  have  been  too  abrupt 
a  beginning  for  a  new  book; 
and  ^erefore  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  poem  in  twelve 
books,  when  die  seventh  book 
was  divided  into  two,  the  author 
changed  this  line,  and  changed 
it  very  much  for  the  better,  into 
the  four  first  lines  as  they  stand 
at  present,  only  preserving  part 
of  this  verse  in  the  last  of  the 
four. 

Then  os  new  wak*d  ihut  grutrftilly 
replied. 

2.  So  charming  Ufi  his  voice, 
te.]  Imitated  probably  from 
Apollonius  i.  512.  who  elegantly 
docribes  the  effect  whidi  the 
harp  and  voice  of  Orpheus  had 
mm  the  Argonauts.  When  Or- 
pbeus  had  ended  his  song,  they^ 


U,  MMt  i  /U9  ^•^/tuyy  fin  oft^fmf 

ItsSt  Mfn0r§9    Xnli/mprtf   tri   w^»px99T9 

nam#  ifim  t^htfif  in?  •tmatf  «fi/»i* 

•trtt 
KffXtf^^*    r«f«f   r^<y  %nXktW%   iiXmrn 

The  thought  was  originally  Ho- 
mer's, Iliad,  ii.  41* 

--_#fiii  h  fuf  mftpixf^  •ft^ 

Lucian  JSoinn.  irt  yvf n  ^etn 

Te09  tuftwitrrttf  imvXf,  And  So- 
crates in  Plato's  Crito.  tim  n 
ifM  ttvm  n  nx*  t<vt«v  r$tf  X^et9 

«AX«y  tuuvuf.     Jortin. 

3.  Uill  stood fxd  to  hear  i\ 

Stood  from  Stava  (Italian)  re- 
mained, continued,  it  is  not 
his  attitude  which  is  here  de- 
scribed, but  his  great  fittention. 
Richardson. 
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What  thanks  sufficient,  or  what  recompense 
"^  Equal  have  I  to  render  thee,  divine 
Historian,  who  thus  largely  hast  allayM 
The  thirst  I  had  of  knowledge,  and  vouchsaPd 
This  friendly  condescension  to  relate 
Things  else  by  me  unsearchable,  now  heard 
With  wonder,  but  delight,  and,  as  is  due. 
With  glory  attributed  to  the  high 
Creator  ?  something  yet  of  doubt  remains. 
Which  only  thy  solution  can  resolve. 
When  I  behold  this  goodly  frame,  this  world 


10 


15 


5.  What  thanks  sufficient,  &c.] 
The    accounts  which    Raphael 

SVes  of  the  batde  of  angels  and 
e  creation  of  the  worlds  have 
hi  them  those  qualifications^ 
which  the  criticsjudge  requisite 
to  an  episode.  Tnej  are  nearly 
related  to  the  principal  action, 
and  have  a  just  connexion  with 
the  fable.  The  eighth  book 
opens  with  a  beautinil  descrip- 
tion of  the  impression  which  this 
discourse  of  the  archangel  made 
on  our  first  parents.  Adam 
aflerwards^  by  a  very  natural 
curiosity,  enquires  concerning 
the  motions  of  those  celestiiu 
bodies  which  make  the  most  glo- 
rious appearance  among  the  six 
days'  works.  The  poet  here, 
with  a  great  deal  of  art^  repre- 
sents Eve  as  withdrawing  from 
this  part  of  their  conversation  to 
amusements  more  suitable  to  her 
sex.  He  well  knew,  that  the 
efiisode  in  this  book,  which  is 
filled  with  Adam's  account  of 
his  passion  and  esteem  for  Eve, 
would  have  been  improper  for 
her  hearing,  and  has  therefore 


devised  very  just  and  beautiful 
reasons  for  her  retiriDg.  Addir 
son.  • 

15.  When  I  behold  this  goodfy 
frame,  this  world  &c.]  Bulton^ 
after  having  given  so  noble  sm 
idea  of  the  creation  of  this  new 
world,  takes  a  most  proper  oc- 
casion to  shew  the  two  great 
systems jt  usually  called  the  Pto- 
lemaic and  the  Copemican,  one 
making  the  earth,  the  other  the 
sun,  to  be  the  centre ;  and  this 
he  does  by  introducing  Adam 
proposing  very  judiciously  the 
difficulties  that  occur  in  the  first, 
and  which  was  the  system  most 
obvious  to  him.  The  reply  of 
the  angel  touches  on  the  expe- 
dients the  Ptolemaics  invented 
to  solve  those  difficulties,  and  to 
patch  up  their  system,  and  then 
mtimates  that  perhaps  the  sun  is 
the  centre,  and  so  opens  that 
system,  and  withal  the  noble 
improvements  of  the  new  phi- 
losophy; not  however  deter- 
mimng  for  one  or  the  other :  on 
the  contrary,  he  exhorts  our  pro- 
genitor to  apply  his  thoughts 
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Of  heaven  and  earth  consisting,  and  compute 
Their  magnitudes,  this  earth,  a  spot,  a  grain. 
An  atom,  with  the  firmament  compared 
And  all  her  numbered  stars,  that  seem  to  roll 
Spaces  incomprehensible  (for  such 
Their  distance  argues  and  their  swift  return 
Diurnal)  merely  to  officiate  light 
Round  this  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  spot. 
One  day  and  night,  in  all  their  vast  survey 
Useless  besides ;  reasoning  I  oft  admire, 
How  nature  wise  and  frugal  could  commit 
Sudi  disproportions,  with  superfluous  hand 
So  many  nobler  bodies  to  create. 
Greater  so  manifold  to  this  one  use. 


80 


25 


rather  to  what  more  nearly  con- 
cerns him,  and  is  within  his 
reach.     Richardson, 

19.  And  all  her  number  d  stars, 1 
Numbered  by  whom?  by  the 
Liord  their  Creator,  and  by  him 
alone^  Ps.  cxlvii.  4.  He  telleth 
the  number  of  (he  stars,  he  caUetk 
them  all  by  their  names.  Astro- 
nomers also  tell  their  number, 
bat  it  is  of  that  small  part  only 
which  they  see  and  give  names 
to.  But  neither  is  this  the  fitim<- 
hered  meant  in  this  place.  Adam 
only  would  say  they  are  not  a 
few,  but  a  vast  numbo*,  nume- 
rous.    Richardson, 

Numbered  is  the  same  here  as 
numerous  in  vii.  691. 

19- that  seem  to  roll 

Spacee  incomprehensible] 
That  is,  roll  through  spac^  in- 
oomprdiensible :  when  a  body 
ii  at  a  vast  distance  and  per- 
forms  its  circuit  in  a  day,  bodi 


these  circumstances  considered 
together  argue  that  it  rolls 
through  spaces  incomprehensi- 
ble.    Pearce, 

23.  — this  punctual  ^tfl  He 
had  called  this  earth  a  spot,  in 
ver.  17.  he  calls  it  here  this  punc- 
tual spot,  a  spot  no  biffger  than 
a  pointy  compared  withTthe  fir- 
mament and  fixed  stars:  punc» 
tual  is  derived  from  punctum  a 
point. 

38.  So  many  nobler  bodies  to 
create. 

Greater  so  manifold] 
As  if  he  had  said.  So  many  no- 
bler, so  suniy  greater',  but  he 
turns  the  words,  So  many  nobler^ 
Greater  so  many,  mangold  for 
the  sake  of  the  verse. 

29.  Manifold  is  probably  used 
for  the  adverb  manifoldly;  so 
many  noblei-,  so  many  times  greater 
than  the  earth.    E. 
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For  ought  appears,  and  on  their  orbs  impose ,  30 

Such  restless  revolution  day  by  day 

Repeated,  while  the  sedentary  earth, 

That  better  might  with  far  Jess  compass  move. 

Served  by  more  noble  than  herself,  attains 

Her  end  without  least  motion,  and  receives,  35 

As  tribute,  such  a  sumless  journey  brought 

Of  incorporeal  speed,  her  warmth  and  light ; 

Speed,  to  describe  whose  swiftness  number  foils. 

So  spake  our  sire,  and  by  his  countenance  seemM 
Entering  on  studious  thoughts  abstruse,  which  Eve    40 

87.  Of  incorporeal  speedg'}  Not 
that  it  was  trvlj  so,  it  signifies 
only  verv  great  speed*  such  as 
spirits  might  use.  Speed  almost 
spiriiual,  as  he  expresses  it  a  lit- 
tle forwards,  ver.  110. 

40.  which  Eve 

Perceiving  &c.] 
What  a  lovely  picture  has  the 
poet  here  drawn  of  Eve !  As  it 
did  not  become  her  to  bear  a 
part  in  the  conversation,  she 
modestly  sits  at  a  distance,  but 
yet  within  view.  She  stays  as 
long  as  the  angel  and  her  hus- 
band are  discoursing  of  things, 
which  it  might  concern  her  and 
her  duty  to  know:  but  when 
they  enter  upon  abstruser  points, 
then  she  decently  retires.  This 
is  preserving  the  decorum  of 
character:  and  so  Cephalus  in 
Plato's  Republic,  and  Scsevola 
in  Cicero's  treatise  De  Oratore, 
stay  only  as  long  as  it  was  suit- 
able for  persons  of  their  cha- 
racter, and  are  made  to  with- 
draw when  the  discourse  was 
less  proper  for  them  to  hear. 
Eve's  withdrawing  is  juster  and 
more  beautiful  than  these  in- 


stances. She  rises  to  go  forth 
with  lowliness,  but  yet  with 
majesty  and  grace.  What  mo^ 
desty  and  what  dignity  is  here  I 
Ovid  says  of  Venus  relating  a 
story  to  her  beloved  Adonis,  Met. 
X.  559^ 

Sic  ait,  ac  mediis  intereerit  oscula 
verbis. 

But  how  much  more  delicate  is 
Milton's  expression,  and  more 
becoming  the  chaste  conjugal 
afiection  of  Eve ! 

'Jrom  hit  lip 

Not  words  alone  pleased  her. — 

Til^ullus  says  in  praise  of  Sul- 
picia,  iv.  ii.  7. 

lllam,  quicquid    agit,  quoquo    ve» 

stigia  stectit, 
Componit    furtim,    subsequiturque 

decor. 

But  how  much  farther  has  our 
author  carried  the  thought !  Not 
only  grace,  but  a  pomp  of  tgisi'- 
ning  graces  waited,  upon  her. 
She  js  not  only  graceful,  but 
queen  of  the  graces,  as  the  hea- 
diens  supposed  their  Goddess  of 
love  to  be. 
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Perceiving  where  she  sat  retired  in  sight, 

With  lowliness  majestic  from  her  seat, 

And  grace  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 

Rose,  and  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flowers, 

To  visit  how  they  prospered,  bud  and  bloom,  45 

Her  nursery ;  they  at  her  coming  sprung. 

And  touched  by  her  fair  tendence  gladlier  grew. 

Yet  went  she  not,  as  not  with  such  discourse 

Delighted,  or  not  capable  her  ear 

Of  what  was  high :  such  pleasure  she  reserved,  50 

Adam  relating,  she  sole  auditress  ; 

Her  husband  the  relator  she  preferred 

Before  the  angel,  and  of  him  to  ask 

Chose  rather ;  he,  she  knew,  would  intermix 

Grateful  digressions,  and  solve  high  dispute  ss 

With  conjugal  caresses  ;  from  his  lip 

Not  words  alone  pleased  her.     O  when  meet  now 

Such  pairs,  in  love  and  mutual  honour  joined  ? 

With  goddess-Jike  demeanour  forth  she  went. 

Not  unattended,  for  on  her  as  queen        .  60 

46.  they   at   her   coming  59.  WUhgodde$$4ike  demeanour 

*pntng,  &C.]    The  same  pretty  forth  she  werU^ 

thought  Marino  applies  to  his  Not  unattended,'] 

Venus,  which  probdi)ly  Milton  In  the  turn   of   expression  in 

might  have  in  view.  these  two  lines,  Milton  seems  to 

t  »u--E^  ^  .    1  i      ,,....       ^  ,.  allude  to  Homer's  description  of 

alM^  4r^  'Ci.(/tm^  t»  0mXmf»9i§,  rt^  mmrm  imM^9 

Adone^  cant.  iii.  tt.  65.  ;c**'*> 

In  the  same  manner  also  speak-       ^•*  ^'  ^  ^^'  ti^^«. 

ing  of  Adonis,  ^^^^' 

-,  ,,      ,       .    -^^             ^    _,  Go.  Not  unattended,  for  on  her 
Tutto  al  vcnir  d^Adon  par  cbe  ri- 

dcnU,  ^      as  queen 

Rifetu  U  bel  gianhn  novi  colori  ifc.  ^    Po^P    9/    ^*nnmg    graces 

lb.  cant.  vl.  ft.  144.  waited  Ml^ 

Thyer.  Pomp,  retinue,  train.    Her  tram 
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A  pomp  of  winning  graces  waited  8tiU, 

And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire 

Into  all  eyes  to  wish  her  still  in  sight. 

And  Raphael  now  to  Adam^s  doubt  proposM 

Benevolent  and  facile  thus  replied.  65 

To  ask  or  search  I  blame  thee  not,  for  heaven 
Is  as  the  book  of  God  before  thee  set, 
Wherein  to  read  his  wondrous  works,  and  learn 
His  seasons,  hours,  or  days,  or  months,  or  years : 
This  to  attain,  whether  heaven  move  or  earth,  70 


of  regal  attendants  were  win- 
ning graces.  It  is  the  sai^e,  and 
it  IS  the  true«  sense  of  pomp, 
in  L*  Allegro,  v.  127. 

With  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry. 
So  in  Par.  Lost,  Yiii.  564. 

While    the  bright  pomp  ascended 
jubilant. 

And  V.  S5S. 

More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp 

which  waits 
On  princeii,  &£. 

T.  Warton. 

66.  To  ask  or  search  &c.] 
The  angel's  returning  a  doubtful 
answer  to  Adam*s  enquiries,  was 
not  only  proper  for  the  moral 
reason  wmch  the  poet  assigns, 
but  because  it  would  have  been 
highly  absurd  to  have  given  the 
sanction  of  an  archanfel  to  any 
particular  system  of  philosophy. 
The  chief  points  in  Ae  Ptole- 
maic and  Copemican  hypotheses 
are  describ^  with  great  con- 
ciseness and  perspicuity,  and  at 
the  same  time  drcMed  in  very 
pleasing  and  poetical  images. 
Addison. 

70.  This  to  attain,]  To  at- 
tain to  the  knowledge  of  this 


hard  question,  whether  heaven 
or  eartn  move,  is  of  no  concern 
or  consequence  to  thee;  N^im- 
porte  (French)  it  matters  not; 
says  Mr.  Hume.  Mr.  Richard- 
son understands  it  in  the  same 
manner:  his  words  are,  "  To 
^'attain  to  know  whether  the 
'^  sun  or  the  earth  moves  is  not 
"  of  use  to  us.**  But  I  believe 
that  they  are  both  mistaken  in 
the  sense  of  this  passage,  for  I 
conceive  it  otherwise.  This  to 
attain  is  to  be  referred  to  what 
precedes  and  not  to  what  £oU 
lows;  and  accordingly  there  is 
only  a  colon  before  these  words 
in  Milton's  own  editions,  and 
not  a  full  stop  as  in  some  others. 
This  to  attain,  that  is,  to  attain 
the  knowledge  of  seasons,  hours, 
or  days,  or  months,  or  years.  It 
imports  not,  it  matters  not,  it 
makes  no  difference,  whether 
heaven  move  or  earth,  whether 
the  Ptolemaic  or  the  Copemican 
system  be  true.  This  know- 
ledge we  may  still  attain  i  the 
rest,  other  more  curious  points 
of  enquiry  concerning  the  hea- 
venlv  bodies,  God  hath  done 
wisely  to  conceal. 
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Imports  not,  if  thou  reckon  right;  the  rest 
From  man  or  angel  the  great  Architect 
Did  wisely  to  conceal,  and  not  divulge 
His  secrets  to  be  scanned  by  them  who  ought 
Rather  admire ;  or  if  they  list  to  try 
Conjecture,  he  his  fabric  of  the  heavens 
Hath  left  to  their  disputes,  perhaps  to  move 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide 
Hereafter,  when  they  come  to  model  heaven 
And  calculate  the  stars,  how  they  will  wield 
The  mighty  ftame,  how  build,  unbuild,  contrive 
To  save  appearances,  how  gird,  the  sphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er. 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb : 
Already  by  thy  reasoning  this  I  guess. 
Who  art  to  lead  thy  offspring,  and  supposest 
That  bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 


75 


80 


85 


76.  — he  his  fabric  ^  the  hea- 
vens 

Hath  left  to  their  disputes,'] 
Mundum  tradidit  disputation! 
eorum,  ut  non  inveniat  homo 
opus  quod  operatus  eat  Deus,  ab 
inido  usque  ad  finem.  Vulg. 
Lat  Eccles.  iii.  11.     HeyUn, 

80.  And  calculate  the  starsi] 
The  sense  is,  and  form  a  jinig- 
nient  of  the  stars  by  computing 
dieir  raodoDS,  distance,  situ- 
atioii,  4*c.  as  to  calculate  a  nati- 
yity  signifies  to  Ibrm  a  judgment 
of  the  events  attending  it,  by 
csnputing  what  planets,  in 
what  raoticms,  presided  over 
that  nativity.  But  Dr.  Bentley 
takes  calculating  the  stars  here 
to  mean  counting  their  num- 


bers. That  mi^ht  be  one  thing 
intended ;  but  it  is  not  all.  To 
calculate  them  is  to  make  a  com- 
putation of  eveiy  thing  relating 
to  them :  the  consequence  of 
which  is  (in  the  old  system 
especially)  centric  and  eccentric, 
cycle  and  epicycle,  and  orb  in  orb. 
Pearce. 

83.  With  centric  and  eccenlrtc] 
Centric  or  concentric  are  such 
spheres  whose  centre  is  the 
same  with,  and  eccentric  such 
whose  centres  are  difivrent 
from,  that  of  the  .earth.  Cycle 
is  a  circle;  Epicycle  is  a  cirde 
upon  anodia*  cirde.  Expedients 
of  the  Ptolemaios  to  solve  the 
apparent  difficulties  in  their  sys- 
tem.    Richardson, 
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The  less  not  bright,  nor  heav'n  such  journeys  run. 

Earth  sitting  still,  when  she  alone  receives 

The  benefit :  consider  first,  that  great  90 

Or  bright  infers  not  excellence :  the  earth 

Though,  in  comparison  of  heav'n,  so  small, 

Nor  glist'ring,  may  of  solid  good  contain 

More  plenty  than  the  sun  that  barren  shines, 

Whose  virtue  on  itself  works  no  effect,  95 

But  in  the  fruitful  earth  ;  there  first  received 

His  beams,  unactive  else,  their  vigour  find. 

Yet  not  to  earth  are  those  bright  luminaries 

Officious,  but  to  thee  earth's  habitant. 

And  for  the  heav'n's  wide  circuit,  let  it  speak  100 

The  Maker's  high  magnificence,  who  built 

So  spacious,  and  his  line  stretch'd  out  so  far ; 

That  man  may  know  he  dwells  not  in  his  own  ; 

An  edifice  too  large  for  him  to  fill, 

Lodg'd  in  a  small  partition,  and  the  rest  105 

Ordain'd  for  uses  to  his  Lord  best  known. 

The  swiftness  of  those  circles  attrib^ite, 

Though  numberless,  to  his  omnipotence. 

That  to  corporeal  substances  could  add 

Speed  almost  spiritual ;  me  thou  think'st  not  slow,  no 

102.  — ofti  hit  line  stretch" d  And  the  eense  is  (as  Dr.  Pearoe 

€nU  so  far;']    A  Scripture  ex-  expresses  it)  that   it  is  God*8 

pression^  Job  xxxviii.  5.    Wlio  omnipotence  which  gives  to  the 

hath  stretched  the  line  upon  it?  circles,  though  so  numberlesa^ 

as  if  God  had   measurM  the  such  a  d^pree  of  swiftness.     Or, 

heavttis  and  the  earth  with  a  if  we  join  numberless  in  con^ 

line.  strucdon  with  swiftness,  it  may 

108.  Though  numberless,]     It  be  understood  as  in  ver.  38. 
may  be  joined  in  construction 

wii  circles,  and  not  with  swift-  Speed,  *©  d«aibc  whose  swiftnet* 

ness,  as  Dr.  B«itley  conceived.  number  fails. 
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Who  since  the  morning  hour  set  out  from  heaven 

Where  God  resides,  and  ere  mid-day  arrivM 

In  Eden,  distance  inexpressible 

By  numbers  that  have  name.     But  this  I  urge. 

Admitting  motion  in  the  heav'ns,  to  show  115 

Invalid  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  mov'd ; 

Not  that  1  so  affirm,  though  so  it  seem 

To  thee  who  hast  thy  dwelling  here  on  earth. 

God  to  remove  his  ways  from  human  sense. 

Placed  heaven  from  earth  so  far,  that  earthly  sight,    iso 

If  it  presume,  might  err  in  things  too  high, 

And  no  advanti^  gain.     What  if  the  sun 

Be  centre  to  the  world,  and  other  stars 

By  his  attractive  virtue  and  theit  own 

Incited,  dance  about  him  variom  romids  ?  i£5 

Their  wand'ring  course  now  high,  now  low,  then  hid. 

Progressive,  retpogade,  or  standing  still, 

In  six  thou  seest,  and  what  if  sev'nth  to  these 


128.  In  six  thou..S0mi$  &c.] 
In  the  moan,  and  the  fife  other 
wmdermg  feres,  at  they  are 
called  y.  177*  Their  motionB 
are  evident;  and  what  if  the 
earth  should  be  a  sevent  h  (lanel, 
and  move  tiliree  different  n)o- 
tioBs  though  to  thee  insensible? 
The  three  different  motiem  whidk 
die  Copemicans  attribute  to  the 
earth  aore  the  dkumal  round  her 
ewn  a3U8,  the  eawual  round  the 
nm,  and  the  moOon  of  Ubration 
as  it  is  called,  whereby  the  earth 
so  proceeds  in  bet  orbit»  as  diat 
htr  axis  is  cofeistontly  .parallel  to 
the  axis  of  thif  woiid.  Which 
else  to  seoeral  spherei  thorn  mnet 
ascribe,  &e.  You  mast  either 
VOL,  II. 


ascribe  these  motions  to  several 
spheres  crossinf^  and  thwartinc 
on^  anodier  with  crooked  and 
indireet  turnings  and  wkidttigs: 
or  you  must  attribute  them  to 
the  earthy  and  sttee  the  em  hk 
labour  and  the  primum  molnle 
toOf  that  swift  nocturnal  and 
dinmtd  rhomb.  It  was  observed 
in  the  note  on  vih  6l9.  that 
when  Miltbn  uses  a  Gre^  word, 
be  frequently  subjoins  the  Eng- 
lish of  it,  as  he  does  here,  the 
wheel  of  day  and  night.  So  he 
cailathe  prarouitt  mobile:  and 
this  pvimum  molnle  in  the  vdh 
cient  agtronomy  was  an  ima« 
ginarv  spheviB  Above  those  of 
die  planets  and  fixed  stars ;  ami 
P 
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The  planet  earth,  so  stedfast  though  she  seem, 

iDsensibly  three  diflFerent  motiODS  move  ?  iso 

Which  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe, 

MovM  contrary  with  thwart  oUiquities, 

Or  save  the  sun  his  labour,  and  that  swift 

Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb  supposed, 

Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel  i85 

Of  day  and  night ;  which  needs  not  thy  belief, 

If  earth  industrious  of  herself  fetch  day 

Travelling  east,  and  with  her  part  averse 

From  the  sun's  beam  meet  night,  her  other  part 

Still  luminous  by  his  ray*     What  if  that  light  140 

Sent  from  her  through  the  wide  transpicuous  air. 

To  the  terrestrial  moon  be  as  a  star 

Enlightening  her  by  day,  as  she  by  night 

This  earth  ?  reciprocal,  if  land  be  there. 

Fields  and  inhabitants:  her  spots  thou  seest  145 


therefore  said  bv  our  author  to 
be  tuppoied  and  inv'uible  above 
all  itars.  This  was  conceived 
to  be  the  first  mover,  and  to 
carry  all  the  lower  spheres  round 
tl(mg  with  it;  by  its  rapidity 
communicating  to  them  a  mo- 
tion whereby  they  revolved  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Which  needs 
not  ihy  belief,  if  earth  &c.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  believe  this, 
if  the  earth  by  revolving  romid 
on  her  own  axis  from  west  to 
east  in  twenty-four  hours  (tra- 
velling east)  enjoys  day  in  that 
half  of  her  globe  which  is  turned 
towards  the  sun,  and  is  covered 
with  night  in  the  other  half 
which  is  turned  away  from  the 
sun. 


145.  — Her  spots  thou  seest 

As  clouds,'] 
It  seems  by  this  and  by  another 
passage,  v.  419.  as  if  oar  author 
thought  that  the  spots  in  the 
moon  were  clouds  and  vapours : 
but  the  most  probable  c^nion 
is,  that  they  are  her  deas  and 
waters,  which  reflect  only  part 
of  the  sun's  ray«>  and  absorb  the 
rest.  They  cannot  possibly  be 
clouds  and  vapours,  beoaase 
thev  are  observed  to  be  fixed 
and  permanent.  But  (as  Dr. 
Pearce  observes)  Mr*  Auxout  in 
the  Philosophical  Tnmaotions 
for  the  year  1666  thou|[bt  that 
he  had  observed  some  difference 
between  Uie  spots  of  the  moon 
as  th^  then  appeared,  and  as 
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As  doudS)  and  douds  may  rain,  and  rain  produce 
Fruits  in  her  s<^nM  soil,  for  some  tx)  eat 
Allotted  there;  and  other  suns  perhaps 
Witii  their  attendant  moons  thou  wilt  descry 
Communicating  male  and  female  li^t, 
MTiich  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world, 
StorM  in  each  orb  pertiaps  with  some  that  live. 
For  such  vast  room  in  nature  unpossessed 
By  Uving  soul,  desert  and  desolate, 
6nly  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  glimpse  of  hght,  conveyed  so  for 
Down  to  this  habilable,  which  returns 


150 


155 


they  are  described  to  have  ap- 
peared long  before :  and  Milton^ 
who  wrote  this  poem  about  that 
tnne^  mip^ht  approve  <^  Auzoufs 
ebservation,  though  others  do 
not 

150.  Ctmmunicating  male  and 
female  Ughf]  The  suns  com- 
nmiucate  male,  and  the  moons 
fenoude,  li^ht  And  thus  Ph'nj 
mentions  it  as  a  tradition,  that 
Ae  sun  is  a  mascuh'ne  star,  dry- 
ing all  things :  on  the  contrary, 
the  moon  is  a  soft  and  feminine 
star,  dissolving  humours:  and 
80  the  balance  of  nature  is  pre- 
served, some  of  the  stars  binding 
the  dements,  and  others  loosing 
tibem.  Flin.  Nat  Hist.  lib.  ii. 
e.  100.  Solis  ardore  siccatur  li- 
<por;  et  hoc  esse  masculum 
ados  accepimns,  torrens  cuncta 
torbenaque. — B  contrario  femnt 
hnod  femineum  ac  molle  sidus, 
atqne  noctumum  solvere  humo« 
itm. — Ita  pensari  naturae  vices, 
•enpBrqne  sufficere,  aliis  side- 
nuB  dementa  cogentibus,  aliis 
vero  fundentibuf . 


155.  Only  to  shine,  yel  scarce 
to  contribute]  The  accent  here 
upon  contrUnite  is  the  same  as 
upon  attribute,  in  ver.  107. 

The  swiftness  of  those  circles  attri- 
h^te: 

and  upon  attribdied  in  ver.  12. 

With  glorjr  attributed  to  the  high. 

But  now-a-dayfl  we  generally  lay 
the  accent  differently. 

155.  In  each  of  these  words 
Mr.  Todd  throws  back  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable.  Mil- 
ton perhaps  pronounced  many 
words  in  the  foreign  manner 
without  any  very  marked  em- 
phasis on  either  syllable :  and  if 
we  avoid  the  modem  method  of 
placing  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  of  contribute,  attribute, 
&c.  a  greater  stress  is  necessarily 
laid  both  on  the  first  syllable, 
where  Mr.  Todd  would  place 
the  accent,  and  upon  the  tnird, 
where  it  is  placed  by  Newton. 
E. 

157.  —this  hahitabU,]  An  ad- 
jective used  substantively:  earth 
F  2 
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Light  back  to  them,  is  obvious  to  dispute. 

But  whether  thus  these  things,  or  whether  not, 

Whether  the  sun  predominant  in  heaven*  I0o 

Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun, 

He  from  the  east  his  flaming  road  begin,  - 

Or  she  from  west  her  silent  course  advance 

With  inoffensive  pace  the  spinning  sleeps 

On  her  soft  axle,  while  she  paces  even,  i65 


is  understood ;  as  in  vi.  78.  ihU 
terrene.  This  habitable  is  pure 
Greeks  Otxufim,  the  inhabited, 
llie  earth.     Richardson. 

158.  Light  hack  to  them,']  I 
think  that  Dr.  Bentlej  veiy 
justly  objects  to  the  word  light 
here:  for  if  the  fixed  stars  con« 
vey  only  a  glimpse  of  light  to 
our  earui,  it  is  too  much  to  say 
that  she  returns  back  to  them 
light  in  general,  which  implies 
more  than  a  ffliropse  of  it.  He 
therefore  woiud  read  Nought  back 
to  them:  but  this  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  philosophy  which  Milton 
puts  in  Raphael's  mouth :  for  it 
IS  intimated  in  ver.  140.  that  our 
earth  does  send  out  light  from 
her;  and  if  so,  then  some  of  her 
light  might  be  returned  back  to 
the  fixiS  stars.  Suppose  we 
should  read  Like  back  to  them 
&c.  i.  e.  only  a  glimpse  of  light, 
just  as  much  and  no  more  £an 
she  receives.    Pearce, 

159.  But  whether  thus  these 
tkmgi,  or  whether  not,  &c.]  The 
apgel  is  now  recapitulating  the 
whole.  He  had  argued  upon 
the  supposition  of  the  truth  of 
the  Ptolemaic  system  to  ver.  122. 
Then  he  proposes  the  Copemi- 
can  system,  and  argues   upon 


that  supposition.  Now  he  sums 
up  the  whole«  But  whether  thus 
these  things,  or  whether  not,  whe- 
ther the  one  system  or  the  other 
be  true,  whether  heaven  move 
or  earth,  solicit  not  thyself  about 
these  matters,  fear  God  and  do 
thy  duty. 

162.  his   Jlaming    road] 

Elegantly  applying  to  the  road 
what  belongs  to  me  sun.  So  i« 
786.  he  says  the  moon  wheels  her 
pale  course.    Richardson. 

l64.  — *Aa<  spinning  sleeps 

Oh  her  soft  axle,] 
Metaphors  taken  horn  a  top,  ef 
which  Virgil  makes  a  whole  si« 
mile,  Mn.  vii.  878.  It  is  an 
objection  to  the  Copemican 
system,  that  if  the  eardi  moved 
round  on  her  axle  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  we  should  be  sensi- 
ble of  the  rapidity  and  violenoe 
of  the  motion;  and  therefore  to 
obviate  this  Objection  it  is  not 
only  said  that  sfie  advances  her 
silent  course  with  inoffensive  pace 
that  spinning  sleeps  on  her  soft 
axle,  but  it  is  farther  added  to 
explain  it  still  more,  wWe  she 
pAces  even,  and  bears  thee 
with  the  smooth  air  along: 
the  air,  the  atmosphere,  moves  i 
well  as  the  earth. 
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And  bears  thee  soft  with  the  smooth  air  along, 

Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  bid, 

Leave  them  to  God  above,  him  serve  and  fear  ; 

Of  other  creatures,  as  him  pleases  best, 

Wherever  {^ac^d,  let  him  dispose:  joy  thou  170 

In  what  he  gives  to  thee,  this  Paradise 

And  thy  fair  Eve ;  heav*n  is  for  thee  too  high 

To  know  what  passes  there ;  be  lowly  wise : 

Think  only  what  conoems  thee  and  thy  being ; 

Dream  not  of  other  worlds,  what  creatures  there      175 

Live,  in  what  stote,  conditicm,  or  degree, 

Contented  that  thus  for  hath  been  revealM 

Not  of  earth  only  but  of  highest  heaven* 

To  whom  thus  Adam,  clearM  of  doubt,  replied. 
How  fully  hast  thou  satisfied  me,  pure  18O 

Intelligence  of  heaven,  angel  serene, 
And  freed  from  intricacies,  taught  to  live 
The  easiest  way,  nor  with  perplexing  thoughts 
To  interrupt  the  sweet  of  life,  from  which 
God  hath  bid  dwell  &r  off  all  anxious  cares,  iss 

And  not  molest  us,  unless  we  ourselves 
Seek  them  with  wandering  thoughts,  and  notions  vain. 
But  apt  the  mind  or  fancy  is  to  rove 
Unchecked,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end ; 
Till  wamM,  or  by  experience  taught,  she  learn,        190 
That  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtle,  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  m  daily  life. 


17s. helmlytoise:']  Noli        193.  That  which  before  us  ties 

altum  sapere.    Hume.  in  dailg  lifei]   Shadowed  from 

F  3 
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Is  the  prime  wisdom  ;  what  is  more,  is  fume. 

Or  emptiness,  or  fond  impertinence,  195 

And  renders  us  in  things  that  most  concern 

Unpractised,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek. 

Therefore  from  this  Mgh  pitch  let  us  descend 

A  lower  flight,  and  speak  of  things  at  hand 

Useful,  whence  haply  mention  may  arise  too 

Of  something  not  unseasonable  to  ask 

By  sufferance,  and  thy  wonted  favour  deigned* 

Thee  I  have  heard  relating  what  was  done 

Ere  my  remembrance :  now  hear  me  relate 


a  verse  of  Horner^  so  much  ad- 
mired and  recommended  by  So- 
crates, 

Qrrt  «w  ft  fiu<ymf0t0i  luuuf  r*  mymi§9rt 

BentUy. 

194.  h  the  prime  wisdom; 
what  is  more,  is  fume,  &c.]  An 
excellent  piece  of  satire  this,  and 
a  fine  reproof  of  those  men  who 
have  all  sense  but  common  sense, 
and  whose  folly  is  truly  repre- 
sented in  the  stonr  of  the  phi- 
losopher, who  while  he  was  gaz- 
ing at  the  stars  fell  into  the 
ditch.  Our  author  in  these  lines, 
as  Mr.  Thyer  imagines,  might 
probably  have  in  nis  eye  the 
character  of  Socrates,  who  first 
attempted  to  divert  his  coimtry- 
men  from  their  airy  and  chi- 
merical notions  about  the  origin 
of  things,  and  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  that  jyrxme  wisdom,  the 
consideration  of  moral  duties^ 
and  their  conduct  in  social  life. 

204.  — now  hear  me  relate 

My  story, ^ 
Adam,  to  detoin  the  angel,  en- 
ters upon  his  own  history,  and 


relates  to  him  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  found  himself  upon 
his  creatiim  5  as  also  his  conver- 
sation with  his  Maker,  and  his 
first  meeting  with  Eve.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  poem  more  apt 
to  raise  the  attention  of  the  rea- 
der, than  this  discourse  of  our 
great  ancestor;  as  nothing  can 
be  more  surprisinff  and  delight^ 
ful  to  us,  than  to  hear  the  senti- 
ments that  arose  in  the  first  man 
while  he  was  yet  new  md  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  his  Creator. 
The  poet  has  interwoven  every 
thing  which  ib  delivered  upon 
this  subject  in  holy  writ  with 
so  many  beautiful  unaginations 
of  his  own,  that  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  just  and  natural 
than  this  whole  episode.  As 
our  author  knew  tnis  subject 
could  not  but  be  agreeable  to  his 
reader,  he  would  not  throw  it 
•into  the  relation  of  the  six  days' 
works,  but  reserved  it  for  a  dis- 
tinct episode,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  expatiating 
upon  It  more  at  large.  Before 
I  enter  on  this  part  of  the  poem^ 
I  cannot  but  tdke  notice  of  two 
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My  stofy,  which  perhaps  thou  hast  not  heard  ;         205 

And  day  is  not  yet  spent ;  till  then  thou  seest 

How  subtly  to  detain  thee  I  devise, 

Inviting  thee  to  hear  while  I  relate, 

Fond,  were  it  not  in  hope  of  thy  reply : 

For  while  I  sit  with  thee,  I  seem  in  heaven,  ^10 

And  sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  ear 

Than  fruits  of  palm-tree  pleasantest  to  diirst 

And  hunger  both,  firom  labour,  at  the  hour 

Of  sweet  repast ;  the^  satiate,  and  soon  fill 

Though  pleasant,  but  thy  words  with  grace  divine    215 

Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety. 


shining  passages  in  the  dialogue . 
between  Adun  and  the  angel. 
The  first  is  that  wherein  our 
ancestor  fives  an  account  of  the 
pleasure  ne  took  in  conversing 
with  him,  which  contains  a  very 
noble  moraL 

For  while  I  sit  wHb  tbee»  X  seem 
in  heaven,  &c. 

The  other  I  riudl  mention  is  that 
in  which  the  angel  giviss  a  rea- 
son why  he  should  be  glad  to 
bear  the  story  Adam  was  about 
tordate.  > 

For  I  that  day  was  absent,  Su.      ^ 
-  Addison. 

211.  And  sweeter  thy  ducourse 
i$  to  my  eat  &c.]  The  poei  had 
bere  probably  in  mind  that  pas- 
81^  m  Virgil^  £cl.  v.  45. 

Tale    taum    carmen    nobis,    divine 

poeta, 
Quale  sopor  fessis  m  gramme:  quale 

per  sstum 
Oulds  aqiue  seliente  sitim  restin- 

guererivo. 


O  beav'nly  poet !  such  tlqr  veiae  ap- 
pears. 

So  sweet,  so  charming  to  mj  ravishM 
ears. 

As  to  the  weary  swain,  with  caanm 
opprest. 

Beneath  the  sylvan  abode,  refteshing 
rest; 

As  to  the  feverish  traveller,  when 
first 

He  finds  a  ciystal  stream  to  quench 
his  thirst.  Dryden^ 

But  the  fine  turn  in  the  three 
kst  lines  of  Milton  is  entirdy 
his  own,  and  ^ives  on  exquiske*' 
beau|^  to.  this  passage  above 
Virgirs.  .  Seev  ^fi  ,E4say  vpon. 
Milton  s  imitatiomqf  the  Andentt^ 
p.S7.     . 

21«.  — ^/hitto  qf  joahn-ire^^ 
The  palm-tree  bears  a  nruit  calletH 
a  date,  full  of  sweet  juice, '« . 
great  restorative  to  dry  and  ^- 
hausted  bodies  by  augmenting' 
the  radical  moisture.  There  is 
one  kind  of  it.  called  Palnm 
iEgyptiaca,  which  firom  its  vir« 
tue  against  drought  was  named 
Ait^/H,  sitim  sedans.     Hume. 
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To  whom  thM«=  R^pba^l  pnawer^d  heav'nly  meek. 
Nor  are  thy  lips  uipgraccftjl,  sire  of  men, 
Nor  tongue  ineloquent ;  for  God  'OO  tbee 
Abundantly  his  gifts  hath  also  pour'd  e^a 

Inward  and  outward  both,  his  image  fm : 
Speaking  or  mite  all  oomdiqeas  and  grace 
Attends  th^,  and  eaqh  word, -each  motion  forms ; 
Nor  less  think. i^e*  in  heaven  of  thee  on  ^rth 
Than  of  our  fellow^servant,  and  enquire  s25 

Gladly  into  tibus  ways  of  God  with  man : 
For  God  we  see  hath  honouFd  thee,  and  set 
On  man  hip  equal  love :  say  therefore  on  ; 
For  I  that  day  was  absent,  as  befel. 
Bound  on  a  voys^  uncouth  and  obscure,  S30 

Far  on  excursion  tow^ard  the  gates  of  hell ; 
Squared  in  full  legion  (such  command  we  had) 
To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy. 


S18.  Nor  are  ihy  lips  ungraoe- 
Jul,}  Alluding  to  Pa.  xTv.  3. 
FkiU  (f  grace  are  thy  lips. 

SSI.  inward  and  ouiward  both, 
U$  buagt  fair:']  One  would 
think  by  this  wokI  teftooril  that 
Milton  was  of  the  sect  of  Anthro- 
pomorphites,  as  well  as  Mate- 
rialists.    Warburton. 

SS5.  Than  of  our  fellow-Mer* 
tatU^]  80  the  an^l  says  unto 
8t  John,  Rev.  zxii.  9, 1  am  thy 
fMom-servant. 

9S9.  For  I  that  day  was  absent,] 
The  sixth  daj  of  creation.  Of 
all  die  rest^  of  which  he  has 
fliven  an  acoount>  he  might  have 
been  an  eye-witness,  and  speak 
fhsm  his  own  knowledge :  what 
he  has  said  of  this  day's  work. 


of  Adam*s  original,  to  be  sure, 
he  must  have  had  by  hear-say 
or  inspiration*  Milton  had  very 
good  reason  tQ  make  the  awdl 
absent  now,  RQt  only  to  vary  his 
speaker,  but  because  Ada» 
could  best,  or  only,  tell  some 
particulars  not  to  be  omitted. 
Richardson, 

^31.  •^he^atesofhell;']  Ho- 
mer,  Iliad,  xsm.  71.  wwXtn  mim*. 

S83.  To  gee  thai  none  th^ce 
issued  forth  &c.]  As  man  was  to 
be  the  principal  work  of  God  in 
this  lower  world,  and  (accord- 
ing to  Milton's  hypothesis)  a 
creature  to  supply  the  loss  of  the 
fallen  angels,  so  particular  care 
is  taken  at  his  creation.  The 
angels  on  that  day  keep  watch 
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Or  enemy)  while  jGrod  waf  iobis  worki 

Lest  he  incens'd  at  such  eruption  bold,  San 

Destruction  with  creation  might  have  mix^d. 

Not  that  they  durst  wj^tbout  his  \epm  attempt. 

But  us  he  s^ndp  upoi^  his  high  behests 

For  state,  as  Sovran 'King^  and  to  inure 

Our  prompt  obedience.    Fast  we  found,  fast  shut   ^io 

The  dismal  gate#i  aod  barricado'd  strong ; 

But  long  ere, our  approaching  heard  within 

Noise,  other  thap  the,  sound  of  dance  or  song. 

Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage. 

Glad  we  retumM  up  to  the  coasts  of  light  .^45 

Ere  sabbath  evening :  ao  we  had  in  charge. 

But  tliy  relation  now  j  for  I  attend. 

Pleased  with  thy  words  no  less  than  thou  with  mhie. 


Mid  guavA  at  the  gates  of  hcfi, 
that  none  majr  krae  forth  to  in- 
tarmipt  tiie  saered  work.  Attbe 
same  time  that  M$  was  a  very 
good  reaBon  Ibr  the'  angel's  ab- 
sence^ it  ialikenrise  dofa^  faooour 
to  the  Man  with  whom  he  was 
oomrersmg. 

240.  —Fa$i  toe  found,  fast 
AiU  &c.]  There  is  no  question 
bat  our  jpoet  drew  the  image  m 
what  follows  from  that  in  Vi^gil*s 
si&tfi  book,  where  JEneas  and 
the  Sibyl  stand  before  the  ada- 
mantine gates,  which  are  there 
described  as  shut  nnon  the  place 
of  torment^  and  listen  to  the 
flroansj  the  chmk  of  chains^  and 
me  noise  of  iron  whips,  diat 
were  heard  in  those  regions  of 
pain  and  sorrow.    JddtMn, 

The  reader  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  see  the  passage,  ^Bn. 
▼i  557. 


Uinc  exandiri  gcmitua^  et  tmru  so* 

D«re 
Vrrben;  turn  ctridor  fern,  tnict«« 

que  cateoe : 
CoDSdtit  JBneftSy  ttrepiinmqae  exteiw 

ritui  haiisit. 

From  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of 

gboett,  the  paini 
Of  founding  lathes  and  of  dragging 

chains: 
The  Trojan  stood  astonished  at  their 

cries.  Drydetu 

And  in  like  manner  Astolfo  in 
Orlando  Furioso  is  represented 
listening  at  the  mouth  of  hell, 
cant  xxxiv.  st.  4. 

L'orecchie    attente    k    lo    spiraglio 

tenne, 
E  Faria  ne  senti  pereossa,  e  rotta 
'  Da  piand,  e  d'  urU,  e  da  faunento 

ctemo, 
Segno  evideote,  quivi  esser  Tinfemow 
To  hearken  at  the  same  he  waxed 

bold. 
And  heard  most  woefbl  mourning, 

plaints  and  cries, 
Such  as  ftom  hell  were  likely  to 

arise.  Harringiotu 
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So  spake  the  godlike  pow^r,  and  thus  our  sire. 
For  man  to  tell  how  human  life  b^n  250 

Is  hard  ;  for  who  himself  b^inning  knew  ? 
Desire  with  thee  still  longer  to  converse 
Induced  me.     As  new  wakM  from  soundest  sleep 
Soft  on  th^  flowery  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat,  which  widi  his  beams  the  sun         255 
Soon  dried,  and  on  the  reaking  nKHsture  fed^ 
Straight  toward  heaven  my  wondering  eyes  I  turned, 
And  gazM  a  while  the  ample  sky,  till  raised 


253.  —A  new  wak*d  from 
soundest  sleep  Btc.']  Adam  then 
proceeds  to  give  an  aooount  of 
nis  condition  and  sentiments 
immf^iately  a(ter  his  creation. 
How  agreeably  does  he  repre- 
sent the  posture  in  which  he 
found  himself^  the  beautiful  land- 
scape that  surrounded  him^  apd 
the  gladness  of  heart  which 
grew  up  in  him  on  that  occa- 
sion! Adam  is  afterwards  de- 
scribed as  surprised  at  his  own 
existence^  and  taking  a  survey 
df  himself,  and  of  all  the  works 
of  nature.  He  likewise  is  re- 
presented as  discovering  by  the 
light  of  reason^  that  he  and 
every  thing  about  him  must  have 
been  the  effect  of  some  bein^ 
infinitely  ^yoA  and  powerful^  and 
that  this  being  had  a  right  to 
his  worship  and  adoration.  His 
first  address  to  the  sun  and  to 
those  parts  of  the  creation  which 
made  the  most  distin^ished 
figure,  is  very  natural  and  amus- 
ing to  the  ima^ation.  His 
next  sentiment,  wnen  upon  his 
first  going  to  sleep  he  fimcies 
himself  losing  his  existence,  and 


fiilling  away  into  nothing,  can 
never  .be  sufficiently  a£nix«d. 
•  His  dream,  in  which  he  still  pre- 
serves the  consciousness  or  his 
ex^tence,  together  with  his  re- 
moval into  the  warden  which 
was  pre[Nired  for  nis  reception, 
are  also  circumstances  finely  ima^ 
l^ned,  and  ffrounded  upon  what 
IS  ddivered  in  sacred  story. 
These  and  the  like  wonderfol 
incidents  in  this  part  of  the  work 
have  in  them  all  the  beauties  of 
novelty,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  faiave  all  the  graces  of  na- 
ture. They  are  such  as  none 
but  a  great  ffenius  could  have 
thought  of,  Uiough,  upon  tibe 
{Mrusal  <^  them,  they  seem  to 
rise  of  themselves  from  the  sub- 
ject of  whidi  he  treats.  In  a 
word,  though  thepr  are  natural* 
they  are  not  obvious,  whic^  is 
the  true  character  of  all  fine 
writing.    Addison* 

256.  — reaking]  Or  reeking 
is  the  same  as  steaming  or  smok- 
ing,  from  the  Saxon  Rec  so^oke. 
This  idea  is  not  the  most  ddi- 
cate. 
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By  quick  instiDctive  motion  up  I  sprung, 
As  thitherward  endevoring,  and  u{»ight  '  ^60 

Stood  on  my  feet ;  about  me  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plams, 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams  ;  by  these, 
Creatures  that  livM  and  mov^d,  and  walkM,  or  flew, 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling ;  all  things  smiled,    ^65 
With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  o^erflow^d. 
Myself  I  then  perused,  and  limb  by  limb 


965.  aU  thingt  smiN, 

With  Jragrance  and  wUh  joy 
«ry  heart  o'erflotv'd.'] 
So  Milton*8  own  ami  most  other 
editions  have  this  passage.  Others 
have  it  thus, 

«n  things  smUM 

With   fragrance,  and  with  joy  my 
heart  o^erflow^d. 

Both  are  beautiful,  but  we  will 
adhere  to  the  first,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  in  MOton's  own  edi- 
tions, which  we   would   never 
alter  in  the  least  pointing,  unless 
it  is  manifestly  an  error  of  the 
printer,  but  this  sense  is  the  best. 
Moreover  the  period  is  rounder, 
the  cadence  more  musical,  and 
the   expression    more   poetical. 
By  fragrance  Milton  has  endea- 
voured to  give  an  idea  of  that 
exquisite  and  delicious  joy  of 
heart  Homer  so  often  expresses 
by  mmrm,  a  word  that  signi- 
fies the  fragrance  that  flowers 
emit  after  a    shower  or    dew. 
Milton  has  used  a  like  expres- 
non  in  his  treatise  qf  Reformat 
Hon,  p.  2.  Edit    I7S8.     *'  Me- 
'*  thinks  a  sovran  and  reviving 
'*  loy  must  needs  rush  into  the 
"bosom   of  him  that  reads  or 
**  hears,  and  the  sweet  odour  of 


'*  the  retuminff  Gospel  unbathe 
"  his  soul  with  the  fragrance  of 
«'  heaven."    Richardson. 

Mr.  Richardson  might;  have 
further  observed,  that  Milton 
himself  had  expressed  the  same 
thoi^t  with  more  beau^.,  if 
possible  in  iv.  155.  where,  spesk- 
uig  of  Satan's  approach  to  the 
gi^en  of  Paradise,  he  says^ 

— And  of  pure  now  purer  air 
Meet*  hit  approach,  and  to  the  heart 

inspires 
Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair. 

Thyer. 

?67.  Myself  I  then  perm%'] 
So  in  Hamlet t  act  ii.  sc.  1. 

He  falltf  to  sach  penual  qfmpjbcr^ 

And  in  the  last  scene  oi  Romeo 
and  Juliet, 

•^— Let  ine  peruse  this  face  ! 
And  again  in  the  fourth  act  of 
Troilus  and  Cressida, 

Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes 

on  thee, 
I  have  with  exact  view  perused  thee, 

Hector. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
Latin  verb  lego  is  used  in  the 
same  sense.  Thus  Virgil,  ^n. 
vi.  754. 
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SurveyM,  and  sometimes  went^  and  sometimes  ran 

WHb  supple  jointsy as  lively  vigom*  led: 

But  who  I  was,  or  where,  or  from  what  cause,         270 

Knew  not ;  to  speak  I  tried,  and  forthwith  spsd^e ; 

My  tongue  obeyed,  aod  readily  could  name 

Whatever  I  saw.     Thou  sun,  said  I,  &ir  light, 

And  thou  enlightened  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay. 

Ye  hills,  and  dries,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains,      975 

And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures  tell, 

Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here  ? 

Not  of  myself ;  by  some  great  Maker  then. 

In  goodness  and  in  pow'r  preeminent ; 

Tell  me,  how  may  I  know  him,  how  adore,  290 

From  whom  I  have  that  thus  I  move  and  live, 

And  feel  that  I  am  happier  than  I  know. 

While  thus  I  call'd,  and  strayM  I  knew  not  whither. 

From  where  I  first  drew  air,  and  first  beheld 

This  happy  light,  when  answer  ncme  returnM  2S5 

On  a  green  shady  bank  profuse  of  flowers 

£t  tumulum  capit,  unde  omnet  longo  There  is  a  contradiction  between 

ordine  po8«t  ^.  thia  and  ver.  352,  &c.    In  the 

gcere  v^.  ^^  passage  Adam  says  that  he 

Dunster.  could  name  whatever  he  saw, 

o^ft       ^^  ri .  ^      -  1^  1  before  he  got  into  Paradise.     In 

We  have  printed  it  after  the  y^  ^   ^^  ^      ^ 

^r^^t  S:^^  *'  "^""^    bLt.  came  to  him  Yn  Paradil 
represents  It  thus,  p^^  ^^  j^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

wl^^:'^^Z^,ay^r  tJ>«  "bbinical  opinion,  that  he 

led.  gave  names  according  to  their 

This  reading  is  foUowed  h-fce-  Mtoes,  (dearer  expressed  ver- 

wise  in  some  other  editions,  but  *?®'  *«•>  '^^  S"*"  ^^'^  *»^ 

we  conceive  it  to  be  plainly  an  *?f  '^^^'  •»?  »y«'  f^J^ 

error  of  the  press.  suddenly  endued  him  with.  »"ar- 

273.  — a«<rt-«w%  could  name     *"'''*"• 
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Pensive  I  sat  me  down ;  there  gentle  sleep 

First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seizM 

My  drowsed  sense,  untroubled,  though  I  thought 

I  then  was  passing  to  my  former  state  '296 

Insensible,  and  forthwith  to  dissolve : 

When  suddenly  stood  at  my  head  a  dream. 

Whose  inward  apparition  gently  movM 

My  fancy  to  believe  I  j^et  had  being, 

And  liv^d :  one  came,  methought,  of  shape  divine,  t96 

And  said,  Thy  mansion  wants  thee,  Adam  rise, 

First  man,  of  men  innumerable  ordained 

First  father,  call'd  by  thee  I  come  thy  guide 

To  the  garden  of  bliss,  thy  seat  prepared. 

So  saying,  by  the  hand  he  took  me  rais'd,  soo 

S89.  — untroubled,    though   I  are  laid,  has  its  seat  and  resi- 

thought  dence,    according    to    Homer^t 

I  then  was  passing  to  my  Jbr^  philosophic    obs^ation,    Iliad. 

mer  state,  &c.]  ii.  l6,  20. 

It    is    surely    i;emar\^^^    that  y    .           .^  ^„  ^,, 

Adam  IS  described  as  iin/rottifed,  ^njr  Q  i^utpmxm. 

though  he  thought  he  then  was ,  Hume. 

VMMsinir     into    dissolution.    But  ^^^    mi.                        j    jl     i 

JeSa^Mflton  only  intended  to  J^Thvfmnmnwi»iUthee,-[ 

describe  the  soothm;  nstan  of  ^s '°  v-  »05. 

deep,  which    is   pleasing   not-  Th(MelM]»t7pl«eMtbotthait<l.ign'd 

withstandbg  its  resembluice  to  _    ."!^'* 

death;   aocorduig  to  die  Epi-  ^""^                    Veoise. 
fl>nun; 

SOO.   So  toying,  (y  the  hand 

Somiw  leirii,  quanqoam  certitiima  j^  took  me  rai^d.]     It  is  said, 

cond'^rie  u»«.  CM.  Gen.  ii.  15.  that  /A*  iord  God 

tori;  took  the  man,  and  put  him  mto 

Ahna  qules  optata  ycai— nain  sic  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and 

aine  vitA  $q  keep  it.    Some  commentatmrs 

^^orti'^orir''*  "*"'  "*"  **"*  "^y*  ^^  °^«"  ^"^  ^  ^"^"^  *" 

^         Paradise^  but  was  placed  there 

after  he  was  formed^  to  shew 

29s.  -^stood  at  my  head   a    that  he  had  no  title  to  it  by 

dnam^    Where  bu^  &oey,  in    nature  but  by  grace:  and  our 

which  those  strange  dark  scenes  ^author  poetiduly  sujqposes  that 
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And  over  fields  and  waters,  as  in  air 

Smooth  sliding  without  step,  last  led  me  up 

A  woody  mountain  ;  whose  high  top  was  plain, 

A  circuit  wide,  inclosM,  with  goodliest  trees 

Planted,  with  walks,  and  bowers,  that  what  I  saw     505 

Of  earth  before  scarce  pleasant  seemM.     Each  tree 

Loaden  with  fairest  fruit  that  hung  to  th'  eye 

Tempting,  stirrM  in  me  sudden  appetite 

To  pluck  and  eat ;  whereat  I  wak'd,  and  found 

Before  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream  510 

Had  lively  shadowed :  here  had  new  begun 

My  wandering,  had  not  he  who  was  my  guide 

Up  hither,  from  among  the  trees  appeared, 

Presence  divine.     Rejoicing,  but  with  awe, 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell  $15 


he  was  carried  tbither  sleeping, 
and  was  first  made  to  see  that 
happy  place  in  vision.  Our 
poet  had  perhaps  in  mind  that 
pissage  of  Virgil^  where  Venus 
lays  young  Ascanius  asleep^  and 
removes  him  from  Carth^e  to 
the  Idalian  groves,  Ma.  i.  ^1. 

At    Venut    Atcanio    ploddam    per 

membra  quietem 
Irrigaty  et  foturo  grtmio  dea  toUit  in 

altos 
IdalisB  luoos;   obi  mollis  amaracut 

ilium 
Floribus*  et  duici  aspirans  coroplc- 

ctitur  mobra. 

The  Goddeat  then  to  young  Asca- 
nius flies» 

And  in  a  plauing  slumber  seals  his 
eyes; 

LullM  in  her  lap,  amidst  a  train  of 
loves. 

She  gently  bears  him  to  her  blissful 
groves: 


Then  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle  crowns 

his  heady 
And  softly  lays  him  on   a  flow'fy 

bed.  Drydcn. 

Or  if  our  poet  had  Scripture  still 
in  view,  ne  had  authority  for 
such  a  removal  of  a  person,  Acts 
viii.  39.  when  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  caught  away  PhUip,  and  he 
wat  found  at  Azotus. 

314.  — Rejoicing,  but  toith  awe,] 
There  should  most  certainly  be 
a  comma  after  the  word  awe, 
although  there  be  no  printed 
authorities  to  justify  it  It  gives 
a  greater  stroogth  to  the  sense, 
as  it  confines  the  awe  to  the 
rejoicing,  and  thereby  expresses 
that  mixture  of  joy  and  re- 
verence, which  the  Scriptures 
so  often  recommend  to  us  in 
our  approaches  to  the  divine 
Being.     Thyer. 
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Submiss :  he  reared  me%  and  wbofn  thou  sought'sti  am. 

Said  mildly,  Author  of  all  this  thou  seest 

Above,  or  round  about  thee,  or  beneath. 

This  Paradise  I  give  thee,  count  it  thine 

To  till  and  keep,  and  of  the  fruit  to  eat :  520 

Of  every  tree  that  in  the  garden  grows 


316.  lam,]  These w<»:d8 

make  rery  good  sense  here  in 
the  comoMm  acceptation  of  them : 
but  by  Milton*s  placing  them  in 
such  an  erophatical  manner  at 
the  end  of  the  vevse,  1  am  of 
opinion  that  he  might  possibly 
allude  to  the  name,  which  God 
gave  himself  to  Moses,  when  he 
appeared  to  him  in  the  bush. 
Exod.  ill.  14.  God  said  unto  Moses 
I  am  that  I  am^  and  he  said, 
Thus  shall  thou  say  unto  the  chU- 
dren  of  Israel,  1  am  hath  sent  me 
ujUo  you,  John  vUi.  58.  Before 
Abraham  was,  1  am.    Greenwoods 

S20.  To  tm  and  keep,)  Dr. 
Bentley  says  that  Paradise  was 
not  to  be  tilled,  but  the  common 
earth  tAer  the  fall :  he  therefore 
says  that  Milton  designed  it  to 
dress  and  keep,  as  in  Gen.  ii.  15. 
to  dress  ii  and  to  keep  it.  This 
kx^  like  a  just  objection,  and 
vet  18  not  so  in  realiQr;  for  if 
he  had  consulted  the  original, 
he  would  have  found  that  Adam 
was  to  till  as  well  before  as  after 
die  fall:  while  he  continued  in 
diat  garden,  he  was  to  till  that; 
after  his  expulsion  from  thence 
he  was  to  till  the  common  eardi. 
Our  poet  seems  here  to  have 
wppiroved  of  the  opinion  of  Fa- 

Stts,  (a  fiivourite  annotator  of 
s,^  who,  in  his  note  on  Gen.  ii. 
9*  minks  that  Adam  was  to  have 
ploughed  and  sowed  in  Paradise, 


if  he  had  continued  there:  and 
Milton  here  follows  Ainsworth*s 
translation,  which  has  in  Gen. 
ii.  15.  to  till  it  and  to  keep  U: 
and  Ainswordi's  translation  is 
m<Hre  exact  than  that  of  our 
common  Bible  -,  for  not  only  the 
original  word  *t2f  here  used  is 
the  very  same  with  that  used  in 
chap.  iii.  23.  and  which  is  there 
rendered  to  tUl:  but  the  LXX 
likewise  employ  one  and  iht 
same  word  *^^u4m  in  bodi 
places,  as  the  Vulgar  Latin  does 
operari:  and  the  Hebrew,  the 
Greek,  the  Latin  word  alike  sig- 
nify to,  labour,  cultivate,  or  till. 
In  chap.  iii.  S3,  our  translators 
render  it  tUl,  and  the^  might  as 
well  have  rendered  it  so  chap, 
ii.  15.  since  that  word  in  the 
common  acceptation  signifies  no 
more  than  to  cultivate;  and 
therefore  Ainsworth  has  till,  and 
Le  Clerc  colere  in  both  places. 
Our  En^h  translators  chose 
to  use  dress  here,  as  imagining 
it  (I  suppose)  more  appHcable 
to  a  ffarden.  But  Dr.  Bentley 
should  have  consulted  the  an- 
cient versions  and  l^e  original, 
and  not  have  trusted  to  our 
English  translation,  especially 
before  he  found  fiiult  with  an 
author  who  understood  the  ori- 
ginal so  well  as  Milton  did. 
Fearce. 
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Eat  freely  with  glad  heart ;  fear  here  no  dearth : 

But  of  the  tree  whose  operation  brings 

Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  which  I  have  set 

The  pledge  of  thy  obedience  and  thy  faith,  s%5 

Amid  the  garden  by  the  tree  of  life, 

Remember  what  I  warn  thee,  shun  to  taste. 

And  shun  the  bitter  consequence:  for  know. 

The  day  thou  eat'st  thereof,  my  sole  command 

Transgressed,  inevitably  thou  shalt  die,  sso 

From  that  day  mortal,  and  this  happy  state 

Shalt  lose^  expelled  from  hence  into  a  world 

Of  woe  and  sorrow.     Sternly  he  pronounc'd 

The  rigid  interdiction,  which  resounds 

Yet  dreadful  in  mine  ear,  though  in  my  choice         335 

Not  to  incur ;  but  soon  his  clear  ^pect 

Returned,  and  gracious  purpose  thus  renewed. 

Not  only  these  fair  bounds,  but  all  &e  earth 

To  Aee  and  to  thy  race  I  give ;  as  lords 

Possess  it,  and  all  things  that  therein  live,  S40 

Or  live  in  sea,  or  air,  beast,  fish,  and  fowl. 

In  sign  whereof  each  bird  and  beast  behold 


3£3.  But  of  the  tree  &c.]  This  fr<m  that  da^  thou  «hah  become 

being  the  great  hinge  on  which  morM,  as  oar  poet  immediately 

Hud  whole  |K)em  turns,  Milton  afterwards  exptuns  it. 
has  marked  it  stronglj.    But  of       SS5.  Yet  dreadful  in  mine  ear,] 

ike  tree — Remember  what  I  warn  The  impression,  which  the  in^ 

thee — he  dwell    expatiates  upon  terdiction  of  the  tree  of  lifef  left 

it  fhMn  ver«  S£5  to  SS6,  rqieat-  in  the  mind  of  our  first  parent, 

ing,    enforcing,    fixing    every  is  described  with  great  strei^^ 

word ;  it  is  all  nerve  ^d  ener-  and  judgment  $  as  llie  image  of 

gy.     Bichardsofu  the    several    beasts    and    bvds 

SSO.   — tam/oMv   thou    shall  passing  in  review  before  hkn  is 

dtf  J     In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  very  beautiful  and  lively.    Ad- 

thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,  as  it  ditm, 
is  expressed  Gen.  it.  17.  that  is. 
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After  their  kinds ;  I  bring  them  to  receive 

From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  tliee  fealty 

With  low  subjection  ;  understand  the  same  545 

Of  fi^  within  their  watery  residence, 

Not  hither  summon^,  since  they  cannot  change 

Their  element  to  draw  the  thinner  air. 

As  thus  he  spake,  each  bird  and  beast  behold 

Approaching  two  and  two,  these  cowering  low  350 

With  blandishment,  each  bird  stoopM  on  his  wing. 

I  namM  them,  as  they  passed,  and  understood 

Their  nature,  with  such  knowledge  God  indued 

My  sudden  apprehension :  but  in  these 

I  found  not  what  methought  I  wanted  still ;  555 

And  to  the  heavenly  vision  thus  presumed. 

0  by  what  name,  for  thou  above  all  these,  • 

553.    — with    iuch    knowledge  gave  names  io  all  cattle,  and  to 

God    indued    &c.]      Wonderful  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every 

was    die    knowledge   God    be-  beast  of  ike  field:  but  for  Adam 

stowed  on  Adam,  nor  that  part  there  was  not  found  an  help  meet 

of  it  least,  which  concerned  the  for  km.    And  from  this  short 

naming  things  aright;  as  Cicero  account  our  author  has  raised 

agrees  with    Pythagoras;    Qui  what  a  noble  episode !  and  what 

primus,  quod  summse  sapientiae  a  divine  dialogue  from  the  latter 

Pythagorae  visum  est,  omnibus  part  only ! 

rebus  nomina  imposuit.    Tusc.  357.    O  by  what  name,  &c.^ 

Disp.  lib.  i.  sect.  25.     Hume.  Adam  in  the  next  place  describes 

354.     hut  in  these  a  conference  which  he  held  with 

1  found  not  what  methought  I  his  Maker  upon  the  subject  of 

wanted  still;]  solitude.     The  poet  here  repre- 

Tbe  account  given  b^  Moses  is  sents    the    Supreme  Being,   as 

very  short  here,  as  m  all  the  making  an   essay  of   his  own 

rest  Gen.  it  19,  20.  And  out  of  work,  and  putting  to  the  trial 

the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  that    reasoning    faculty,    with 

every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  which  he  had  indued  his  crea- 

fml  qf  the  air,  and  brought  them  ture.    Adam  urges  in  this  divine 

vnlo  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  colloquy  the  impossibility  of  his 

call  them :  and  whatsoever  Adam  being  happy,  though  he  was  the 

eaUed  every  Umng  creature,  that  inhabitant  of  Paradise,  and  lord 

was  the  name  thereof  ,   And  Adam  of  the  whole  creation,  without 

VOL.  II.  O 
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Above  mankind,  or  ought  than  mankind  higher, 
Surpassest  for  my  naming,  how  may  I 
Adore  thee,  Author  of  this  universe,  360 

And  all  this  good  to  man  ?  for  whose  well  being 
So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  liberal 
Thou  hast  provided  all  things :  but  with  me 
I  see  not  who  partakes.     In  sohtude 
What  happiness,  who  can  enjoy  alone,  s6b 

Or  all  enjoying,  what  contentment  find  ? 
Thus  I  presumptuous  ;  and  the  vision  bright. 
As  with  a  smile  more  brightenM,  thus  replied. 
What  calPst  thou  solitude  ?  is  not  the  earth 
With  various  living  creatures,  and  the  air  S70 

Replenished,  and  all  these  at  thy  command 
To  come  and  play  before  thee  ?  know'st  thou  not 


the  conversation  and  society  of 
some  rational  creature,  who 
should  partake  those  blessinffs 
with  him.  This  dialogue,  whidi 
is  supported  chiefly  by  the  beauty 
of  the  thoughts,  without  other 
poetical  ornaments,  is  as  fine  a 
part  as  any  in  the  whole  poem. 
The  more  the  reader  examines 
the  justness  and  delicacy  of  its 
sentiments,  the  more  he  will 
find  himself  pleased  with  it 
The  poet  has  wonderfully  pre- 
served the  character  of  majesty 
and  condescension  in  the  Cre- 
ator, and  at  the  same  time  that 
of  humility  and  adoration  in  the 
creature.    Addison. 

O  hy  x^t  name, 

O  quam  te  meinorem  ? 

Virg,  JEn.  f.  327. 

357.  O  by  &c.]     It  is  an  un- 
reasonable as  wdl  as  untheolo- 


gical  supposition,  that  God  gave 
man  the  inspired  knowledge  of 
the  natures  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures before  the  nature  of  his 
Creator;  yet  this  our  poet  sup- 
poses. What  seems  to  have 
misled  him  was,  that  in  the  or- 
dinary way  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge we  rise  from  the  creature 
to  3ie  Creator.    Warhurton, 

372.  knofp'st  thou  noi 

Their  language  and  their 
tvays  ?] 
That  brutes  have  a  kind  of  lan- 
guage among  themselves  is  evi- 
dent and  undeniable.  There  is 
a  treatise  in  French  of  the  lan- 
guage of  brutes :  and  our  author 
supposes  that  Adam  understood 
this  language,  and  was  of  know- 
ledge superior  to  any  of  his 
descendants,  and  besides  was 
assisted  by  inspiration,  with  such 
knowledge  God  indued  his  sudden 
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Their  language  and  their  ways  ?  they  also  know, 

And  reason  not  contemptibly  ;  with  these 

Find  pastime,  and  bear  rule ;  thy  realm  is  large.       375 

So  spake  the  universal  Lord,  and  seemM 

So  ordering.     I  with  leave  of  speech  implored, 

And  humble  deprecation  thus  replied. 

Let  not  my  words  offend  thee,  heavenly  Power, 
My  Maker,  be  propitious  while  I  speak.  .I80 

Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute, 
And  these  inferior  far  beneath  me  set  ? 
Among  unequals  what  society 
Can  sort,  what  harmony  or  true  delight  ? 

Which  must  be  mutual,  in  proportion  due  585 

Giv'n  and  receive ;  but  in  disparity 

The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remiss 

Cannot  welTsuit  with  either,  but  soon  prove 

Tedious  alike:  of  fellowship  I  speak 

Such  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate  390 

All  rational  delight,  wherein  the  brute 

Cannot  be  human  consort ;  they  rejoice 

Each  with  their  kind,  lion  with  lioness  ; 

So  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  combined  ; 

apprehension.    He  is  said  by  the  (me  intense,  man   high,  wonnd 

Soiool  divines  to  have  exceeded  up,  and  strained  to  nobler  un» 

Sobroon  himself  in  knowledge,  derstanding,  and  of  more  lofty 

379.  L,ei  not  my  words  offend  faculty ;  the  other  still  remiss, 
thee,']  Abraham  tnus  implores  the  animal  let  down,  and  slacker, 
leave  to  speak,  and  makes  in-  grovelling  in  more  low  and  mean 
tercession  for  Sodom  with  the  perceptions,  can  never  suit  to- 
like  humble  deprecation.  Gen.  gether.  A  musical  metaphor, 
zviiL  30.  Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be  from  strings,  of  which  the 
angry,  and  1  nfilt  speak.  stretched    and    highest  give   a 

sis.  — but  in  disparity   &c.]  smart    and    sharp    sound,    the 

But  in  inequality,   sudi    as  is  slack    a    flat    and    heavy    one. 

between  brute  and  rational ;  the  Hume. 

g9 
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Much  less  can  bird  with  beast,  or  fish  with  fowl       395 
So  well  converse,  nor  with  the  ox  the  ape  ; 
Worse  then  can  man  with  beast,  and  least  of  all. 

Whereto  th*  Almighty  answered  not  displeasM. 
A  nice  and  subtle  happiness  I  see 
Thou  to  thyself  proposest,  in  the  choice  400 

Of  thy  associates,  Adam,  and  wilt  taste 
No  pleasure,  though  in  pleasure,  solitary. 
What  think'st  thou  then  of  me,  and  this  my  state  ? 
Seem  I  to  thee  sufficiently  possessM 
Of  happiness,  or  not?  who  am  alone  405 

From  all  eternity,  for  none  I  know 


S95.  Much  lets  can  bird  with 

beast,  orjuh  with  fowl 
So  well  converse,  nor  with  the 

ox  the  ape ; 
Worse  then  can  man  with  beast, 
&c.] 
Dr.  Bentley  would  have  us  rtad 
thus. 

But  ox  with  ape  cannot  so  well  oon« 

verse. 
Much  less  can  bird  wiib  beast ,  or 

fish  with  fowl ; 
Wone  then,  Sfc, 

But  this  reading  is  faulty  in  the 
diction ;  for  it  names  ox  and  ape 
without  the  article  the  before 
them.  When  Milton  speaks  of 
general  things,  as  bird,  beast,  and 
Jish,  he  dropt)  the  article ;  but  he 
always  uses  it  when  particular 
kinds  are  mentioned!  and  this 
grammar  requires.  WeU,  but 
what  is  the  fault  of  the  common 
reading?  The  Doctor  says  that 
the  ox  is  nearer  to  the  ape  than 
bird  is  to  beast,  &c.  so  that  the 
disharmony  diminishes  by  the 
order  of  the  phrase,  instead  of 
increasing.    This  objection  will 


be  removed  by  considering  the 
sense  of  the  whole  passage, 
which  the  Doctor  seems  not  to 
have  considered  aright.  The 
brute  (says  MilCon,  ver.  Sgi.) 
cannot  be  human  consort  in  ra- 
tional delight,  i.  e.  cannot  con» 
verse  with  man  in  that  way: 
and  then  he  adds  here.  Much 
less  can  bird  well  converse  so  with 
beast,  &c.  i.  e.  less  still  can  one 
irrational  animal  converse  in 
this  way  with  another  irrationiA 
animal ;  not  only  if  they  be  of 
a  different  species,  as  bird  and 
beast,  fish  and  fowl  are;  but 
even  if  they  be  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, as  the  ox  and  ape  are ;  the 
most  widely  different  creatures 
of  any  which  are  of  the  same 
species.  But  least  of  all  can 
man  converse  in  a  rational  way 
with  any  of  the  beasts  or  irra- 
tional  creatures.  Is  not  here  a 
very  proper  gradation  ?    Pearce. 

400.  none  I  know 

'  Second  to  me  or  Itke,"] 
Nee  viget  quicquam  simile  aut 
secundum.  Hor.  Od.  i.  xii.  18. 
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Second  to  me  or  like,  equal  much  less. 

How  have  I  then  with  whom  to  hold  converse 

Save  with  the  creatures  which  I  made,  and  those 

To  me  inferior,  infinite  descents  410 

Beneath  what  other  creatures  are  to  thee  ? 

He  ceased,  I  lowly  answerM.     To  attain 
The  highth  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  ways 
All  human  thoughts  come  short,  Supreme  of  things ; 
Thou  in  thyself  art  perfect,  and  in  thee  415 

Is  no  deficience  found  ;  not  so  is  man. 
But  in  d^ree,  the  cause  of  his  desire 
By  conversation  with  his  Uke  to  help. 
Or  solace  his  defects.     No  need  that  thou 
Should'st  propagate,  already  infinite,  4^0 

And  through  all  numbers  absolute,  though  one ; 
But  man  by  number  is  to  manifest 
His  single  imperfection,  and  beget 
Like  of  his  like,  his  image  multiplied. 
In  unity  defective,  which  requires  425 

Collateral  love,  and  dearest  amity. 
Thou  in  thy  secresy  although  alone. 
Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  seek^st  not 


413.  The  highih  and  depth  of  every  thing  i  quod  expletum  sit 

thy  eiemal  wayi  &c.]  Rom.  xi.  omnibus  suis  nuroeris  et  parti- 

Z^  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  bus,  as    Cicero    elsewhere    ex* 

of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  presses  it :  but  there  seems  to  be 

God!  how  unsearchable  are  his  a  low  conceit  in  the  expression^ 

pidgmaits.  and  Ids  «ays  poitfnd.  ^  ^^^  ,„  ^j^,  ,^,„,^^ 

o  '''"  •  thoagh  one. 
421.  And  through  all  numbers 

fliwUcte,]    A  Latin  expression,  42S.  His  single  imperfection,'] 

ommbui  numeris  abtokUus,  as  Ci-  That  is,  the  imperfection  of  him 

ccro  says,  aha  means  pafect  in  single.  A  frequent  way  of  speak- 

^  its  parts,  and  complete  in  ing  in  Milton.     Pearce, 
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Social  communication,  yet  so  pleasM, 

Canst  raise  tliy  creature  to  what  highth  thou  wilt     450 

Of  union  or  communion,  deified ; 

I  by  conversing  cannot  these  erect 

From  prone,  nor  in  their  ways  complacence  find. 

Thus  I  imboldenM  spake,  and  fi'eedom  us*d 

Permissive,  and  acceptance  found,  which  gain'd       433 

This  answer  fi'om  the  gracious  voice  divine* 

Thus  fer  to  try  thee,  Adam,  I  was  pleas'd, 
And  find  thee  knowing  not  of  beasts  alone. 
Which  thou  hast  rightly  nam'd,  but  of  thyself, 
Expressing  well  the  spi'rit  within  thee  fi-ee,  440 

My  image,  not  imparted  to  the  brute, 
Whose  fellowship  therefore  unmeet  for  thee 
Good  reason  was  thou  finely  should'st  dislike, 
And  be  so  minded  still ;  I,  ere  thou  spak'st, 


440.  Expreising  well  the  spirit 
within  thee  free, 

M^  image,'] 
Milton  18  upon  all  occasions  a 
strumous  advocate  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  human  mind  against 
the  narrow  and  rigid  notions  of 
the  Calvinists  of  that  age^  and 
here  in  the  same  spirit  supposes 
the  very  image  of  God  in  which 
nan  was  made  to  consist  in  this 
liberty.    The  sentiment  is  very 
grand,  and  this  sense    of  the 
words  18^  in  my  opinion,  full  as 
probable  as  any  of  those  many 
which  the   commentators  have 
put  upon  them,  in  as  much  as 
no  property  of  the  soul  of  man 
distinguishes    him  better   from 
the  brutes,  or  assimilates  him 
more  to  his  Creator.     This  no- 
tion, though  uncommon,  is  not 


peculiar  to  Milton;  for  I  find 

Clarius,  in  his  remark  upon  this 

passage  of  Scripture,  referring 

to  bt.  Basil  the  Great  for  the 

same  interpretation.      See  Cla- 

rius  amongst  the  Critic!  SacrL 

Thyer. 

444.  — /,  ere  thou  spak^stt 

Knew  it  not  good  for  man  to  be 

alone,'] 

For  we  read.  Gen.  ii.  18.  And  the 

Lord  God  said.  It  is  not  good  tluit 

the  man  should  he  alone;  I  will 

make  him  an  help  meet  for  him :  and 

then  ver.  19  and  20.  God  brings 

the  beasts  and  birds  before  Adam, 

and  Adsm  gives  them  names, 

but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found 

an  help  meet  for  him  ;  as  if  Adam 

had  now  discovered  it  himself 

likewise:  and  from  this  little  hint 

our  author  has  raised  this  dia- 
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Knew  it  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  443 

And  no  such  company  as  then  thou  saw'st 

Intended  thee,  for  trial  only  brought, 

To  see  how  thou  could'st  judge  of  fit  and  meet : 

What  next  I  bring  shall  please  thee,  be  assurM, 

Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self,  460 

Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire. 

He  ended,  or  I  heard  no  more,  for  now 
My  earthly  by  his  heavenly  overpowered. 
Which  it  had  long  stood  under,  strained  to  th'  highth 
In  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime,  455 

As  with  an  object  that  excels  the  sense 
Dazzled  and  spent,  sunk  down,  and  sought  repair 
Of  sleep,  which  instantly  fell  on  me,  calPd 
By  nature  as  in  aid,  and  clos'd  mine  eyes. 
Mine  eyes  he  clos'd,  but  open  left  the  cell  46o 


logue  between  Adam  and  his 
Maker.  And  then  follows  both 
in  Moses  and  in  Milton  the  ac- 
count of  the  formation  of  Eve 
and  institution  of  marriage. 

455.  My  earthhf  by  }m  heav'nly 
oter powered,']  The  Scripture  says 
<m1y^  that  the  Lord  God  caused  a 
deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adaniy  Gen. 
ii.  21 .  and  our  author  endeavours 
to  give  some  account  how  it 
was  effected:  Adam  was  over- 
powered by  conversing  with  so 
superior  a  Being,  his  faculties 
having  been  all  strained  and  ex- 
erted to  the  highth,  and  now  he 
sunk  down  quite  dazzlec)  and 
•pent,  and  sought  repair  of  sleep, 
^hich  instantly  fell  on  him,  and 
closed  his  eyes.  Mine  ei/es  he 
cUned,  says  he  again»  turning  the 
words,  and  making  sleep  a  per- 


son, as  the  ancient  poets  often 
do. 

460.  Miue  eyes  he  clos'd,  &c.] 
Adam  then  proceeds  to  give  an 
account  of  his  second  sleep,  and 
of  the  dream  in  which  he  beheld 
the  formation  of  Eve.  The  new 
passion  that  was  awakened  in 
him  at  the  sight  of  her  is  touched 
very  finely.  Adam*s  distress 
upon  losing  sight  of  this  beautifbt 
phantom,  with  his  exclamatrons 
of  joy  and  gratitude  at  the  dis- 
covery of  a  real  creature,  who 
resembled  the  apparition  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  in 
his  dream;  the  approaches  he 
makes  to  her,  and  his  manner 
of  courtship,  are  all  laid  together 
in  a  most  exquisite  propriety  of 
sentiments.  Though  this  part 
of  the  poem  is  worked  up  with 
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Of  fancy  my  internal  sight,  by  which 

Abstract  as  in  a  trance  methought  I  saw, 

Though  sleeping,  where  I  lay,  and  saw  the  shape 

Still  glorious  before  whom  awake  I  stood : 

Who  stooping  open'd  my  left  side,  and  took  465 

From  theilce  a  rib,  with  cordial  spirits  warm. 

And  life-blood  streaming  fresh  ;  wide  was  the  wound. 

But  suddenly  with  flesh  fill'd  up  and  healed : 

The  rib  he  formM  and  fashon'd  with  his  hands  ; 

Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew,  470 


great  warmth  and  spirit,  the  love 
which  is  described  in  it  is  every 
way  suitable  to  a  state  of  inno- 
cence. If  the  reader  compares 
the  description  which  Adam  here 
gives  of  nis  leading  Eve  to  the 
nuptial  bower,  wi&  that  which 
Mr.  Dryden  has  made  on  the 
same  occasion  in  a  scene  of  his 
Fall  of  Man,  he  will  be  sensible 
of  the  great  care  which  Milton 
took  to  avoid  all  thoughts  on  so 
delicate  a  subject,  that  might  be 
offensive  to  religion  or  good 
manners.  The  sentiments  are 
chaste,  but  not  cold ;  and  convey 
to  the  mind  ideas  of  the  most 
transporting  passion,  and  of  the 
greatest  purity.    Addison. 

462.  Abstract  as  in  a  trance] 
For  the  word,  that  we  translate 
a  deep  sleep.  Gen.  ii.  21.  The 
Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to 
JqU  upon  Adam,  the  Greek  inter- 
preters render  by  trance  or  ec- 
stasy, in  which  the  person  is  ah- 
ittract,  is  withdrawn  as  it  were 
fVom  himself,  and  still  sees 
tlungs,  though  his  senses  are  all 
locked  up.  So  that  Adam  sees 
hii  wife,  as  he  did  Paradise,  first 
in  vision. 


465.  — opend  my  left  side,  and 

took 
From  thefice  a  riby^^wide  was 

the  wound. 
But  suddenly  with  flesh  fWd  up 
and  heatd  .•] 
Gen.  ii.  21.  And  he  took  one  of 
his  ribs,  and  dosed  up  the  fieth 
instead  thereof.  The  Scripture 
says  only  one  of  his  ribs,  but  Mil- 
ton* follows  those  interpreters 
who  suppose  this  rib  was  taken 
from  tne  left  side,  as  being 
nearer  to  the  heart 

469.  —fashon'd]  Spelt  after 
the  Frendifacon, 

470.  Under  his  forming  hands 
a  creature  grew,  &c.]  This 
whole  account  of  the  formation 
of  Eve,  and  of  the  first  meeting 
and  nuptials  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
is  delivered  in  the  most  natural 
and  easy  language,  and  calls  to 
mind  an  observation  of  Mr. 
Pope  upon  Milton*8  style,  in  his 
Postscript  to  the  Odyssey.  "The 
"  imiutors  of  Milton,  uke  most 
*'  other  imitators,  are  not  copies 
"  but  caricature^  of  their  origi- 
''  nal ;  they  are  a  hundred  times 
"  more  obsolete  and  cramp  than 
"  he,  and  equaUy  so  in  all  places: 
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Manlike,  but  different  sex,  so  lovely  fiur, 

That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  seemM  now 

Mean,  or  in  her  summM  up,  in  her  contain^ 


*'  whereas  it  should  have  been 
'*  obseired  of  Milton,  that  he  is 
*'  not  lavish  of  his  exotic  words 
"  and  phrases  every  where  alike, 
**  but  employs  them  much  more 
"  where  the  subject  is  marvel- 
''  lous,  vast,  and  strange,  as  in  the 
"  scenes  of  heaven,  hell,  chaos, 
''  &c.  than  where  it  is  turned  to 
'<  the  natural  and  agreeable,  as 
"  in  the  pictures  of  Paradise,  the 
**  loves  of  our  first  parents,  the 
*'  entertainments  of  angels,  and 
*'  the  like.  In  general,  this  un- 
"  usual  style  better  serves  to 
''  awaken  our  ideas  in  the  de- 
''  scriptions  and  in  the  imaging 
"  and  picturesque  Darts,  than  it 
**  agrees  with  the  lower  sort  of 
"  narrations,  the  character  of 
**  which  is  simplicity  and  purity. 
'*  Milton  has  several  of  tae  lat- 
"  ter,  where  we  find  not  an  anti- 
*'  quated,  affected,  or  uncouth 
"  wrord,  for  some  hundred  lines 
**  together;  as  in  his  fifth  book, 
"  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth, 
**  the  former  of  the  tenth  and 
**  eleventh  books,  and  in  the 
«<  narration  of  Michael  in  the 
"  twelfth.  I  wonder  indeed  that 
*»  he,  who  ventured  (contrary 
'•  to  the  practice  of  all  other 
««  epic  poets)  to  imitate  Homers 
'Mownesses  in  the  narrative, 
"  should  not  also  have  copied 
"his  plainness  and  perspicuity 
"  in  the  dramatic  parts :  smce  in 
"  his  speeches  (where  clearness 
''above  all  is  necessary)  there 
''is  frequently  such  transposi- 
"tion  and  forced  construction. 
"  that  the  very  sense  is  not  to 


'*  be  discovered  without  a  second 
"  or  third  reading :  and  in  thb 
'*  certainly  he  ought  to  be  no 
*'  example." 

471.  80  lovely  fair. 

That  what  seem  a  fair  in  aU 

the  world,  seem'd  now 
Mean,"] 
The  position  of  the  words,  with 
the  pause  in  the  first  syllable  of 
the  verse  upon  the  adjective 
mean,  has  a  wonderful  effect, 
and  gives  great  force  to  the  sen- 
tence. No  collocation  of  words 
can  exceed  this  in  beauty.  I 
remember  an  adjective  placed 
much  in  the  same  manner  in 
Virgfl,  Georg.  i.  476. 

Vox  quoque  per  lucot  Tulgb  ezaudita 

silentes 
Ingen 


The  placing  of  the  word  ingeng 
18  admirable,  and  makes  one  al- 
most hear  the  loud  dismal  voice 
groaning  through  the  groves. 

471.  so  lovely  fair, 

That  what  »eem*d  fair  in  all  the 
world,  teenCd  now 

Mean,  or  in  her  summ'd  up,  in 
her  contained 

And  in  her  looki^ 
This  is  the  same  with  that  which 
Marino  makes  Venus  say  to 
Paris  in  the  picture  she  is  giv- 
ing him  of  Helen.  Adon.  cant, 
ii.  St.  178. 

Sn  ben  d'ogni  bellessa  in  quel  bei 

YOltO 

Epilogato  il  cumulo  b*  unisce, 

£  s)  perfetumente  insieme  accolto 

Quanto  h^  di  bel  la  terra,  in  lei  fio- 


Thyer. 
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And  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  infusM 

Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before,  475 

And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspired 

The  spi'rit  of  love  and  amorous  delight. 

She  disappeared,  and  left  me  dark ;  I  wakM 

To  find  her,  or  for  ever  to  deplore 

Her  loss,  and  other  pleasures  all  abjure :  4S0 

When  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  far  off. 

Such  as  I  saw  her  in  my  dream,  adomM 

With  what  all  earth  or  heaven  could  bestow 

To  make  her  amiable :  On  she  came. 

Led  by  her  heavenly  Maker,  though  unseen,  485 

And  guided  by  his  voice,  nor  uninform'd 

Of  nuptial  sanctity  and  marriage  rites : 


476.  Jnd  into  all  things  from 

her  air  inspired 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous 
delight,'] 
Lucretius  iv.  1047- 

Seu  mulier  toto  jactani  h  corpora 
■moraiii* 

Bentley, 

The  verj  same  cocopliment  Ma- 
rino pays  to  the  three  Goddesses^ 
when  they  descended  upon  mount 
Ida  to  present  thexnseWes  before 
Paris, 

Ke  presente  ri  fu  creata  cou^ 
Che  Don  senttMe  in  s^  forza  amo* 
Adorn,  cant.  ii.  su  125.* 


The  Italian  noet,  with  a  sur- 
prising redundancy  of  fancy  and 
beauty  of  expression,  carries  on 
and  explains  the  same  thought 
for  six  stanzas  together,  but  the 
graver  turn  of  our  author's  poem, 
and  the  divine  character  of  the 
person  Adam  is  talking  to,  would 


have  made  an  imitation  in  this 
respect  indecent  and  inconsistent. 
Thyer. 

478.  She  disappeared,  and 
left  me  dark  ,1  She  that  was  my 
light  vanished,  and  left  me  dark 
and  comfortless.  For  light  is  in 
almost  all  languages  a  metaphor 
for  joy  and  comfort,  and  dark- 
ness for  the  contrary.  As  Dn 
Pearce  observes,  it  is  something 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking  that 
Milton  uses  in  bis  Sonnet  on  his 
deceased  wife  $  after  having  de- 
acribed  her  as  appearing  to  him, 
he  sa3's. 

She  fled,  and  day  brought  back  mj 
night. 

485.  Led  by  her  heavenly 
Maker,]  For  the  Scripture  says. 
Gen.  ii.  29.  that  the  Lord  God 
irought  her  unto  the  man;  and 
our  author  still  alluding  to  this 
text  says  afterwards,  ver.  500. 
that  she  was  ditinthf  brought. 
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Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heav'n  in  her  eye, 

In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love, 

I  overjoyed  could  not  forbear  aloud.  490 

This  turn  hath  made  amends ;  thou  hast  fulfills 
Thy  words.  Creator  bounteous  and  benign, 
Giver  of  all  things  fair,  but  fairest  this 
Of  all  thy  gifts,  nor  enviest.     I  now  see 
Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  myself  495 

Before  me ;  Woman  is  her  name,  of  man 
Extracted  ;  for  this  cause  he  shall  forego 
Father  and  mother,  and  to*  his  wife  adhere ; 


,  488.  — keav'n  in  her  ei/e,]  A 
passage  in  Shakespeare's  Troilos 
seena  to  have  been  in  our  au* 
thor's  view^  act  iv. 

ZNom.  Lady  Cresaid, 
So  please  jou,  tave  the  thanks  this 

prince  eipecls: 
The  lutire  in  your  eye^  heaxfn  in  your 

Pleads  your  fair  usage* 

494.  nnr   entieit,^     The 

verb  emriest  is  j<»ned  in  dm- 
stmction  to  ikou  kasifulfiUed: 
there  is  then  nosoch  loose  sjrntax 
here>  as  Dr.  Bentlej  ima^rines; 
nor  will  the  words  nor  envieH  be 
too  flat  for  the  present  passion^ 
if  we  understand  by  them,  Nor 
thinkest  this  gift  too  good  lor 
me.  See  concerning  the  sense 
of  this  word  the  note  on  i.  259. 
Pearce, 

495.  Bone  of  nnf^  hone,  &c.] 
As  if  he  should  say,  O  my  Cre-^ 
otor,  those  creatures  which  thou 
hf9ttghte$t  to  me  before  were  nei- 
ther like  nor  tuUahle  to  me;  imt 
ihU  that  nouf  thou  hast  beitowed 
vpom  me  is  bone  of  my  bone,  my 
om    sifniiUude,    myself.     That 


Adam,  waking  from  his  deep, 
sleep,  should  in  words  so  express 
and  prophetic  own  and  claim 
his  companion,  gave  ground  to 
•that  opinion,  that  he  was  not 
only  asleep,  but  intranced  too, 
by  which  he  saw  all  that  was 
done  to  him,  and  understood  the 
mystery  of  it,  God  informing  his 
understandidg  in  his  ecstsisy. 
Hume, 

498.  — and  to*  ]mw}fe  adhere  *\ 
Adhasrebit  uxori  sose,  as  it  is  in 
the  vulgar  Latin;  shall  cleave 
unto  his  w\fe,  says  the  English 
Bible.  Gen.  ii.  23,  24.  And 
Mam  said.  This  is  now  bone  of 
my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  fiesh; 
she  shall  be  called  Woman,  because 
she  teas  taken  out  of  man.  There^ 
fore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father 
and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave 
unto  Aif  wife ;  and  they  shall  be 
one  flesh.  How  has  Milton  im- 
proved upon  the  last  words,  and 
they  shall  be  one  flesh;  and  what 
an  admirable  climax  has  he 
formed! 

And   they  shall   be  one   fiesh,  one 
heart,  one  souU 
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And  they  shall  be  one  flesh,  one  heart,  one  souK 

She  heard  me  thus,  and  though  divinely  brought,  500 
Yet  innocence  and  virgin  modesty, 
Her  virtue  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth. 
That  would  be  woo'd,  and^not  unsought  be  won. 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retirM, 
The  more  desirable,  or  to  say  all,  505 

Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought. 
Wrought  in  her  so,  that'seeing  me,  she  turnM  ; 
I  followM  her,  she  what  was  honour  knew. 
And  with  obsequious  majesty  approvM 


.And  by  the  way  we  may  ob- 
aerve,  that  there  may  be  great 
force  and  beauty  in  a  verse^  that 
consists  all  of  monosyllables.  It 
is  true  indeed  that 


low  wordf  oft  crept  in  one  dull 
line: 

but  there  are  several  monosylla- 
ble verses  in  Milton  as  strong 
and  sublime^  as  beautiful  and 
harmonious,  as  can  possibly  be 
written.  No  number  of  syllables 
can  equal  the  force  of  these  mo- 
nosyllables, ii.  621,  and  950. 

Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  fens,  bogs,  dens, 
and  shades  of  death. 

And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or 
creeps,  or  flies. 

And  abundance  of  other  in- 
stances miffht  easily  be  cited. 
And  certainly  monosyllables  used 
properly  add  much  to  the  strength 
and  conciseness  of  our  language. 
502.  — the  conscience  of  her 
worth, 1  The  word  conscience 
in  our  English  version  of  the 
Bible  is  often  used  in  this  sense: 
thus  in  Heb.  x.  S.  should  have 
had  no  more  conscience  0/  sins. 


I  Cor.  viii.  7.  Some  with  con- 
science of  the  idol  eat.  And  thus 
consdentia  is  used  by  the  Latin 
authors,  as  in  Cicero  de  Senect* 
Consdentia  bene  acts  vitse  ju- 
cundissima  est.    Pearce, 

505.  or  to  say  aU,  &c.] 

The  construction  of  the  whole 
passage  is  this.  Though  she  was 
divinely  brought,  yet  innocence 
and  virgin  modesty,  her  virtue 
and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 
or  to  sa^  all,  nature  herself 
wrought  m  her  so,  that  seeing 
me  she  turned.  Wrought  is  the 
verb,  and  the  nominative  cases 
are  innocence  and  virgin  modesty, 
virtue,  and  conscience  of  worth, 
and  nature.  We  mention  this 
because  the  passage  hath  been 
misunderstood  by  Dr.  Bentley, 
and  may  be  so  again  by  others. 

509.  Jind  with  obsequious  ma' 
jesty  approv'd]  How  ex&cdy 
does  our  author  preserve  tlie 
same  character  of  Eve  in  all 
places  where  he  speaks  of  her ! 
This  obsequious  majesty  is  the 
very  same  with  the  cou  submis^ 
s'u)n,  modest  pride  in  ue  fourth 
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My  pleaded  reason.    To  the  Duptial  bower  510 

I  led  her  blushing  like  the  morn :  all  heaven, 

And  happy  constellations  on  that  hour 

Shed  their  selectest  influence ;  the  earth 

Gave  sign  of  gratulation,  ai^  each  hill ; 

Joyous  the  birds ;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs  515 

Whispered  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 

Flung  rose,  flung  odours  from  the  spicy  shrub, 

Disporting,  till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 

Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  evening  star 


book^  and  both  not  unlike  what 
Spenser  has  in  his  Epithala- 
miani. 

Behold   bow  goodly  my  fair    love 

doth  Ue 
In  proud  humility, 

Thyer. 

613.     the  earth 

Gave  sign  of  gratulation,  &c.] 
This    is  a  copy  from  Horner^ 
Iliad,  xiv.  S47. 

Ac. 

Glad  earth  percdvec,  and  from  her 

bosom  pours 
Unbidden     herbs     and     voluntary 

flow'rs^ 
Celestial  dews,  descending  o'er  the 

ground* 
Perfkime    the  mount,  and   breathe 

ambrosia  round.  Pope. 

But  Milton  has  greatly  improved 
this,  as  he  improves  every  thing, 
m  the  imitation.  In  all  his  co- 
pies of  the  beautiful  passages  of 
other  authors  he  studioudy  va- 
ries and  disguises  them,  the 
better  to  give  himself  the  air  of 
an  original,  and  to  make  by  hb 
additions  and  improvements 
what  he  borrowed  the  more 
^ly  his  own ;  the  only  regular 


way  of  acquiring  a  property 
in  thoughts  taken  firom  other 
writers,  if  we  may  believe  Ho- 
race, whose  laws  in  poetry  are 
of  undoubted  authority.  Be 
Art  Poet.  131. 

Publica  materies  privati  juris  erit,  d 
Nee  circa  vilem  patulumque  mora- 

beris  orbem. 
Nee  Terbum  verbo  ciirabis  reddere 

fidus 
Interpres,  ^, 

For  what  originally  others  writ. 
May  be  so  well  disguis'd,  and  so 

improved. 
That  with  some  justice  it  may  pass 

for  yours : 
But  then  you  must  not  copy  trivial 

things. 
Nor  word  foV  word  too  faithfully 

translate.  Botcofrnnon. 

Milton  indeed  in  what  he  bor- 
rows from  Scripture  observes 
the  contrary  rule,  and  generally 
adheres  minutely,  or  rather  reli- 
giously, to  the  very  words  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  original. 
519-  — and  bid  haste  the  even-^ 

ing  star 
On  his  hill  top,   to  light  the 

bridal  lamp.'] 
The  evening  star  is  said  to  Ught 
the  bridal  lamp,  as  it  was  the 
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On  his  bill  top,  to  light  the  bridal  lamp.  ^'^o 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 

My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss 

Which  I  enjoy,  and  must  confess  to  find 

In  all  things  else  delight  io^eed,  but  such 

As  us^d  or  not,  works  in  the  mind  no  change,  525 

Nor  vehement  desire,  these  delicacies 

I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flowers. 

Walks,  and  the  melody  of  birds  ;  but  here 

Far  otherwise,  transported  I  behold. 

Transported  touch  ;  here  passion  first  I  felt,  530 


signal  among  the  ancients  to 
light  their  lamps  and  torches  in 
onler  to  conduct  the  bride  home 
to  the  bridegroom. 

Vcdpcr  adest,  juvenes  consur^ite  &n. 
Catttl. 

On  hh  hill  top,  says  our  author, 
writing  in  the  language  as  well 
as  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancients  j 
for  when  this  star  appeared 
eastward  in  the  morning,  it  was 
said  to  rise  on  mount  Ida. 

Jmnque  jugis  summae  surgebat  Lu- 
cifer Ids, 
Ou^cbatque  diem. 

Virg,  Mn,  u.  801. 

when  it  appeared  westward  in 
the  evening,  it  was  said  to  be 
seen  on  mount  (Eta.  Virg.  £cl. 
viii.  .^o. 

Sparjre    marite    nuces,  tibi   deserit 
Hesperus  (Stam. 

Our  author  therefore  writes  in 
clas^^u  al  language.  He  does  not 
mention  any  mountain  byname^ 
but  says  only  the  evening  star  on 
hiv  hill  top,  as  appearing  above 
the  hills.  And  so  Spenser  says 
of  the  sun,  Faery  Queen^  b.  i. 
cant.  3.  St.  1. 


—Phoebus*  fiery  car 
In  haste  was  climbing  up  the  oast* 
em  hOL 

And  Shakespeare,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  act  ii. 

Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost 

hiU 
Of  this  da/s  journey. 

And  this  ceremony  of  the  an- 
cients, of  lighting  their  bridal 
lamps  and  torches  at  evening,  is 
alluded  to  more  plainly  in  book 
xi.  588. 

And  now  of  love  they  treat,  tiU  th' 

evening  star. 
Love's  harbinger,  appealed  ;  then  all 

in  heat 
They  light  the  nuptial  torch,  and  bid 

invoke 
Hymen,  then  first  to  marriage  rites 

invok'd. 


528. 


'but  here 


Far  otherwise,  &c.] 
What  a  noble  mixture  of  rapture 
and  innocence  has  the  author 
joined  together,  in  the  reflections 
which  Adam  makes  on  the  plea- 
sures of  love  compared  to  those 
of  sense !    Addison, 
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Commotion  strange,  in  all  enjoyments  else 

Superior  and  unmoved,  here  only  weak 

Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance. 

Or  nature  faiPd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 

Not  proof  enough  such  obj^t  to  sustain,  535 

Or  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 

More  than  enough ;  at  least  on  her  bestowM 

Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  show 

Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact. 

For  well  I  understand  in  the  prime  end  540 

Of  nature  her  th'  inferior,  in  the  mind 

And  inward  faculties,  which  most  excel. 

In  outward  also  her  resembling  less 

His  image  who  made  both,  and  less  expressing 

The  character  of  that  dominion  given  545 

O'er  other  creatures ;  yet  when  I  approach 

Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems 

And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 

Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say, 

Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best ;  550 

All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 

Degraded,  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 


537.  — at  least  on  her  bestow" d  Were  left  for  haste  utifinish'd,  judg- 

Too  much  of  ornament,  in  out-  ^     "?*"*  •*^"V,, 

^„^j  A«.„  Capacity  not  rais'd  to  apprehend. 

ward  show  OrValuc  what  is  best    '^'^ 

Elabf>rate,     of     inward      less  in  choice,  but  oftest  to  affbct  tbe 

exaviJ]  wrong? 
Tbe  poet  has  enlarged  upon  the 

same  sentiment  in  his  Samson  .^'*7.  — «o    absolute']      So    fi. 

Agonistes.  nished,  so  perfect,  so  complete, 

as  it  is  said  in  the  next  line,  and 

I«  it  for  that  such  outward  ornament  ^  ^^®  ^^'^  '«  explained  in  the 

Was  lavished  on  their  sex,  that  in-  '^^^te   upon   ver.  421.      And  %o 

ward  gifts  absolved  is  used  vii.  94. 
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Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows ; 

Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait, 

As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made  S5S 

Occasionally  ;  and  to  consummate  all, 

Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness  their  seat 

Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 

About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placM. 

To  whom  the  angel  with  contracted  brow.  560 

Accuse  not  nature,  she  hath  done  her  part ; 
Do  thou  but  thine,  and  be  not  diffident 
Of  wisdom,  she  deserts  thee  not,  if  ihou 
Dismiss  not  her,  when  most  thou  need'st  her  nigh. 
By  attrib{iting  overmuch  to  things  565 

Less  excellent,  as  thou  thyself  perceiv^st. 
For  what  admir^st  thou,  what  transports  thee  so. 
An  outside  ?  feir  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 
Thy  cherishing,  thy  honouring,  and  thy  love. 
Not  thy  subjection :  weigh  with  her  thyself;  570 

Then  value :  oft-times  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self  esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right 

560.  To  whom  the  angel  toith  distant  discoveries,  brings  about 

contracted  brow,']     These  senti-  that  fetal  event  which   is  the 

ments  of  love  in  our  first  parent  subject  of  the  poem.     Adduan, 

gave  the  angel  such  an  insight        568.    and  worthy  well 

into    human    nature^    that    he         Thy  cherishing,  thy  honouring, 
seems  apprehensive  of  the  evils  and  thy  fore,] 

which  might  befal  the  species  He  maketh  use  of  these  three 

in  general,  as  well  as  Adam  in  words  agreeably  to  Scripture, 

particular,  firom  the  excess  of  So  ought  men  to  love  their  wives, 

this  passion.    He  therefore  for-  as  their  own  bodies :  he  that  lov- 

tifies  him  against  it  by  timely  eth  his  wife,  hveth  himself:  for 

admonitions;    which  very  art-  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own 

fully  prepare  the  mind  of  the  fksh,  but  nourisheth  and  cherish^ 

reader  for  the  occurrences  of  the  eth  it  Eph.  v.  2S,  29.     Giving 

next  book,  where  the  weakness  honour   unto    the    wife^   1   Pet. 

of  which  Adam  here  gives  such  iii.  7, 
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Well  managed  ;  of  that  skill  the  more  thou  know'st, 

The  more  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head, 

And  to  realities  yield  all  her  shows :  575 

Made  so  adoro  for  thy  delight  the  more, 

So  awful,  that  with  honour  thou  may'st  love 

Thy  mate,  who  sees  when  thou  art  seen  least  wise. 

But  if  the  sense  of  touch  whereby  mankind 

Is  propagated  seem  such  dear  delight  580 

Beyond  all  other,  think  the  same  vouchsaPd 

To  cattle  and  each  beast ;  which  would  not  be 

To  them  made  common  and  divulged,  if  ought 

Therein  enjoyM  were  worthy  to  subdue 

The  soul  of  man,  or  passion  in  him  move.  585 

What  higher  in  her  society  thou  find^st 

Attractive,  human,  rational,  love  still; 

In  loving  thou  dost  well,  in  passion  not, 

Wherein  true  love  consists  not ;  love  refines 


576  Made  so  adorn  &c.]  These 
Yerses  contain  a  beautiful  and 
instructive  account  of  the  end 
for  which  God  bestowed  on  Eve 
10  much  of  ornament  and  awful- 
Bess.  But  two  such  participles 
as  made  adorned  would  have 
sounded  very  oddly  together  j 
and  therefore  be  has  coined  an 
adjective  adorn,  as  the  Italians 
have  adonno  for  adornafo.  And 
m  like  manner  he  uses  Jledge  for 
fledged,  iii.  627-  vii.  420.  And 
derate  for  devoted,  ix.  9OI.  And 
there  are  other  instances  of  his 
changing  the  partidple  into  an 
adjective. 

^19.  But  if  the  sense  of  touch 
&c]]   Answering  to  what  Adam 
Wl  said  before^ 
VOL.  II. 


.^-i-  transported  I  behold. 
Transported  touch. 

589.        ^oce  refines 

The  thoughts,  and  heart  en- 
larges,  &c.] 
So  Spenser,  to  whom  our  author 
seems  to  allude  by  his  manner 
of  expression. 

Such  is  the  pow'r  of  that  sweet  pas. 

sion. 
That   it    all    sordid    baseness  doth 

expel, 
And  the  refined  mind  doth  newly 

foshion 
Unto  a  fairer  form. 

Spatter* t  Hymn  of  Line. 

Ne  suffereth  it  thought  of  ungentle^ 

nefts 
£rer  to  creep  into  his  noble  breast ; 
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The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges,  hath  his  seat 
In  rea'son,  and  is  judicious,  is  the  scale 
By  which  to  heav'nly  love  thou  may'st  ascend, 
Not  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure,  for  which  cause 
Among  the  beasts  no  mate  for  thee  was  found. 
To  whom  thus  half  abashM  Adam  replied. 


590 


B95 


But  to  th«  highest  and  th«  worthiett 
Liftetb  it  up  that  else  would  lowly 
fall. 
Faery  Qneen^  b.  ill.  cant.  5.  st.  2. 

tSee  also  b.  iii.  cant  1.  at  1. 
But  there  U  no  doubt,  1  think, 
to  be  made,  that  both  these  ad- 
mired poeto  had  in  view  the 
refined  theory  of  love  of  the 
divine  Plato,  and  that  Milton  in 
particular  in  what  he  says  here 
had  his  eye  more  especially  upon 
the  following  passage,  where  the 
scale,  hy  which  we  mutt  ascend  to 
heavenly  love,  is  both  mentioned 
and  described.     Tkt»  y«^  it  ir» 

rm  KuTsMf  txUfv  ifUM  rev  xuXov, 
Ml    tirttfMm'     09^r%^    f««y«C«l^i( 

StfjMf  fsn  warrtt  t«  imXm  o-mfutrct, 
nm  »w  rm  iutA#y  rm^jm  iti  r« 
%tOM  unrniivfMiraf  x«u  air»  ruf 
uuXst9  tfirnhvfMTm  ivi  t«  imcXoi 
ftuhfMr*'  ir  «»  »m  rm  fM^nfUtruf 

«»  «XXV  H  ttVrV   UUfU    TV    KUXU   fU^ 

$i^»,  xeti  ytu  »vrc  nAivr^y  i  ir« 
MiAdv.  Plat  Conviv.  p.  211.  torn. 
8.  Edit  Serrani.  This  is  the 
more  probable  from  what  Mil- 
ton says  in  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  himself.  "Thus 
"  ft-om  the  laureat  fraternity  of 
"  poets,  riper  years,  and  the 
"  ceaseless  round  of  study  and 
«<  reading,  led  me  to  the  shady 


"  spaces  of  philosophy ;  but 
"  chiefly  to  the  divine  volumes 
"  of  Plato,  and  his  equal  Xeno- 
"phon:  where  if  I  should  tell 
"  ye  what  I  learnt  of  chasti^ 
**  and  love,  I  mean  that  whidi 
*'  is  truly  so,**  4*.  ApoL  for 
Smectymn.  p.  111.  vol.  i.  edit. 
1738.     Thtfcr. 

591.  andismlidau*,}  To 

be  Judtciov*  meansnere  to  choose 
proper  qualities  in  Eve  fc«  the 
object  of  love;  to  love  her  only 
for  what  is  truly  amiable :  noi 
for  the  sense  of  touch  wherehjf 
mankind  is  propagated,  ver.  579. 
&c. ;  but  for  what  Adam  found 
higher  in  her  society,  human  and 
rational,  ver.  586.  &c.    Pearoe. 

595.  To  whom  thus  half 
abash  d  Adam  replied.'}  Adam's 
discourse,  which  follows  the 
gentle  rebuke  he  received  firom 
the  angel,  shews  that  his  love, 
however  violent  it  might  ap- 
pear, was  still  founded  in  rea- 
son, and  consequently  not  im^ 
proper  for  Paradise.    Addison. 

To  vhofn  thus  half  db<uh*d  Adam 
repUed. 
This   verse    might   have    been 
turned  otherwise. 

To  whom  tlius  Adam  half  sbasbM 

replied, 

and  many  perhaps  wiU   think 

that  it  runs  smoother  thus.    But 

let  the  reader  consider  again« 
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Neither  her  outside  formM  so  feir,  nor  ought 

In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds 

(Though  higher  of  the  genial  bed  by  fiir, 

And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem) 

So  much  delights  me,  as  those  graceful  acts,  Goo 

Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow 

From  all  her  words  and  actions  mixM  with  love 

And  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeigned 

Union  of  mind,  or  in  us  both  one  soul ; 

Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair  605 

More  grateful  than  harmonious  sound  to  th^  ear. 

Yet  these  subject  not ;  I  to  thee  disclose 

What  inward  thence  I  feel,  not  therefore  foiPd, 

Who  meet  with  various  objects,  from  the  sense 

Variously  representing ;  yet  still  free  610 

Approve  the  best,  and  follow  what  I  approve. 

To  love  thou  blam'st  me  not,  for  love  thou  say^st 

Leads  up  to  heaven,  is  both  the  way  and  guide  ; 

Bear  with  me  then,  if  lawful  what  I  ask  ; 

Love  not  the  heavenly  spi'rits,  and  how  their  love    6i5 


whether  the  verse  as  it  is  in 
Milton  does  not  better  express 
the  shame  and  modest  confusion 
of  Adam. 

59s.  Though  fUffher  of  the  ge- 
nial bed  hyfarj]  The  genial  btd, 
so  Horace,  £p.  i.  i.  87.  leclus 
geMioUs.  And  with  mysierioui 
reverence  I  deem.  He  had  ap- 
plied this  epithet  to  marriage 
before  in  iv.  750. 

Hail  wedded  lore,  myiUriout  l«\r. 


615.  Love  not  the  heav'nly 
spirits,  &c.]  By  studying  the 
reveries  of  the  Platonic  writers, 
Milton  contracted  a  theory  con- 
cerning chastity  and  the  purity 
of  love,  in  the  contemplation  of 
which,  like  other  visionaries,  he 
indulged  his  imagination  with 
ideal  refinements,  and  with 
pleasing  but  unmeaning  notions 
of  excellence  and  perfection. 
Plato's  sentimental  or  metaphy- 
sical love  he  seems  to  have  «p- 
H  2 
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Express  they,  by  looks  only%  or  do  they  mix 
Irradiance,  virtual  or  immediate  touch  ? 

To  whom  the  angel  with  a  smile  that  glowM 
Celestial  rosy  red,  lovers  proper  hue. 
Answered.     Let  it  suffice  thee  that  thou  know'st     G20 
Us  happy%  and  without  love  no  happiness. 
Whatever  pure  thou  in  the  body'  enjoy^st 
(And  pure  thou  wert  created)  we  enjoy 
In  eminence,  and  obstacle  find  none 
Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  bars ;  626 

Easier  than  air  with  air,  if  spi'rits  embrace. 
Total  they  mix,  union  of  pure  with  pure 
Desiring ;  nor  restraint  conveyance  need 
As  flesh  to  mix  with  flesh,  or  soul  with  soul. 
But  I  can  now  no  more  ;  the  parting  sun  6so 


plied  to  the  natural  love  be- 
tween the  sexes.  This  very 
philosophical  dialogue  of  the 
angel  and  Adam  altogetlier  pro- 
cess on  this  doctrine.  But 
when  Adam  asks  his  celestial 
guest  whether  angels  are  sus- 
ceptible of  love,  whether  they 
express  their  passion  by  looks 
only,  or  by  a  mixture  of  irra- 
diation, by  virtual  or  immediate 
contact,  our  author  seems  to 
have  overleaped  the  Platonic 
pale,  and  to  have  lost  his  way 
among  the  solemn  conceits  of 
Peter  Lombard  and  Thomas 
Aquinas.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  angel  blushed,  as  well  as 
smiled,  at  some  of  these  ques- 
tions.    T.  fVarton, 

618.  To  whom  the  angel  with 
a  smile  that  glow'd 

Celeidal  rosy  red,'] 


Does  not  our  author  here  mean 
that  the  angel  both  smiled  and 
blushed  at  Adam's  curiosity? 
Ariosto  makes  the  angel  Mi- 
chael change  colour  upon  a  cer- 
tain occasion, 

Nel  viflo  s^arrossl  I'Angelo  bctto, 
Parendogli  che  mal  fosse  ubidito 
Al  Creatore ; 

OrL  Fur.  cant.  2T.  at.  85. 

Loadcn  with  fruit  and  applet  rottf 
red. 

Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  i. 
cant  11.  St  46.     Thyer. 

6S0.  But  I  can  now  no  more ; 
the  parting  tun  &c.]  The  con- 
versation was  now  become  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  was  proper 
to  put  an  end  to  it:  and  now 
the  parting  sun  beytmd  the  earth's 
green  Cape,  beyond  Cape  de  Verd 
the  most  western  point  of  Africa, 
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Beyond  the  earth's  green  Cape  and  .verdant  isles 
Hesperian  sets,  my  signal  to  depart. 
Be  strong,  live  happy',  and  love,  but  first  of  all 
Him  whom  to  love  is  to  obey,  and  keep 
His  great  command  ;  take  heed  lest  passion  sway 
Thy  judgment  to  do  ought,  which  else  free  will 
Would  not  admit ;  thine  and  of  all  thy  sons 
The  weal  or  woe  in  thee  is  placed ;  beware. 
I  in  thy  persevering  shall  rejoice. 
And  all  the  blest :  stand  fast ;  to  stand  or  fall 
Free  in  thine  own  arbitrement  it  lies. 
Perfect  within,  no  outward  aid  require ; 
And  all  temptation  to  transgress  repel. 
So  saying,  he  arose ;  whom  Adam  thus 


635 


640 


and  verdant  ules,  the  islands  of 
Cape  de  Verd^  a  knot  of  small 
islands  lying  off  Cape  de  Verd^ 
subject  to  we  Portuguese,  Hes- 
perian sets,  sets  westward^  horn 
Hesperus  the  evening  star  ap- 
pearing ih&e,  my  signal  to  de- 
pari,  for  he  was  only  to  stay  till 
the  evenings  v.  376. 


thcM  mid  hours,  till  evening 
rite, 
I  have  at  will. 

And  he  very  properly  closes  his 
discoarse  with  those  moral  in- 
stmctions,  which  should  make 
the  most  lasting  impression  on 
the^  mind  of  Adam^  and  to  de- 
livtf  which  was  the  principal 
did  and  design  of  the  aogel's 
coming. 

634.  Him  wham  to  love  is  to 
obei/i]    For  tfus  ii  the  love  of 


God,  that  we  keep  his  command' 
meats,  1  John  v.  3.  His  great 
command  every  body  will  readily 
understand  to  be  the  command 
not  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  tree, 
which  was  to  be  the  trial  of 
Adam's  obedience. 

637.  Would  not  admit;']  Admit 
is  used  in  the  Latin  sense,  as  in 
Terence,  Heaut.  v.  ii.  3.  Quid 
ego  tantum  seder  is  admisi  miser? 
What  great  wickedness  have  I 
committed  ? 

637.  — thine  and  of  aU  thy  sons 
&c.]  In  te  omnis  domus  in- 
dinata  recumbit  Virg.  Ma. 
xii.  S9' 

644.  — whom  Adam  thus] 
Adam*s  speech  at  parting  with 
the  angd  has  in  it  a  de&rence 
and  gratitude  agreeable  to  an 
inferior  nature,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  certain  dignity  and  great* 

H  3 
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FollowM  with  benediction.     Since  to  part,  6^ 

Go  heavenly  guest,  ethereal  messenger. 
Sent  from  whose  sovran  goodness  1  adore. 
Gentle  to  me  and  affable  hath  been 
Thy  condescension,  and  shall  be^  honourM  ever 
With  grateful  memory :  thou  to  mankind  650 

Be  good  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return. 
So  parted  they,  the  angel  up  to  heaven 
From  the  thick  shade,  and  Adam  to  his  bower. 


ness  suitable  to  the  father  of 
mankind  in  his  state  of  inno- 
cence.   Addison. 

645.  Followd  with  benediction. 
Since  to  part,]  Benedicere  Do- 
mino,  to  bless  God  is  a  common 
phrase  in  religious  offices.  And 
so  in  a  lower  sense  men  may  be 
said  to  bless  angels  j  for  benedic- 
tion is  (property  speaking)  only 
giving- diem  good  words,  or 
wishing  them  welL  See  Psal. 
cix.  17.  In  diis  sense  therefore 
it  is  not  improper  to  be  used  to- 
wards superiors.  Since  to  part 
means^  since  we  are  to  part  If 
the  expression  is  abbreviated,  so 
was  the  time  of  Raphael's  stay 
with  Adam.  He  was  just  upon 
the  point  of  ^oing,  and  therefiire 
Adam  might  choose  brevity  of 
speech,  that  he  might  express 
all  he  had  to  say  before  the 
archangel  withdrew  himself. 
Pearce, 

Benediction  here  is  not  bless- 
ing,  as  it  is  usually  understood, 
but  well  speaking,  thanks.  So 
MOton  has  explamed  the  word^ 
Pkr.Reg.  iii.  127. 


Okiy  and  keDtdictioD»  that  is  tiiaoks. 
Richardson, 

€52.  So  parted  tliey,  the  angel 
up  to  heaven 

From  the  thick  shade,  and  Mam 
to  his  bomer.'] 
It  is  very  true^  as  Dr.  Bentley 
says«  that  this  conversation  be- 
tween Adam  and  the  angel  was 
held  in  the  bower.  For  thithor 
Adam  had  invited  him.    V.  367. 

Vouchsafe  with  us— in  yonder  bower 

To  rest. 

And  the  angel  had  accepted  the 
invitation^  ver.  375. 

— 4ead  on  then  whera  ikif  itmer 

Ccnhades— — 
•^So  to  the  sylvan  lodge 

They  came. 

But  by  bower  in  this  place  is 
meant  his  inmost  bower,  as  it  is 
called  in  iv.  738.  his  place  of 
rest  There  was  a  shady  walk 
that  led  to  Adam's  bower.  When 
the  angel  arose,  ver.  644.  Adam 
followed  him  into  this  shady  walk: 
and  it  was  from  this  thick  shade 
that  they  parted^  and  the  angel 
went  up  to  heaveB^  and  Adimi 
to  his  Dower. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

"Satan  having^  compassed  the  earth,  with  meditated  gnile 
returns  as  a  mist  by  night  into  Paradise,  enters  into  the  Serpent 
sleeping.  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  morning  go  forth  to  their 
labours,  which  Eve  proposes  to  divide  in  several  places,  each 
labouring  apart:  Adam  consents  not,  alleging  the  danger,  lest 
that  enemy,  of  whom  they  were  forewarned,  should  attempt  her 
found  alone :  Eve,  loath  to  be  thought  not  circumspect  or  firm 
enough,  urges  ber  going  apart,  the  rather  desirous  to  make  trial 
of  her  strength;  Adam  at  last  yields :  the  Serpent  finds  her  alone ; 
his  subtle  approach,  first  gazing,  then  speaking,  with  much 
flattery  extolling  Eve  above  all  other  creatures.  Eve^  wondering 
to  hear  the  Serpent  speak,  asks  how  he  attained  to  human  speech 
and  such  understanding  not  till  now ;  the  Serpent  answers,  that 
by  tasting  of  a  certain  tree  in  the  garden  he  attained  both  to 
speech  and  reason,  till  then  void  of  both :  Eve  requires  him  to 
bring  her  to  that  tree,  and  finds  it  to  be  the  tree  of  knowledge 
forbidden :  the  Serpent  now  grown  bolder,  vnth  many  wiles  and 
arguments  induces  her  at  length  to  eat;  she  pleased  with  the 
taste  deliberates  a  while  whether  to  impart  thereof  to  Adam  or 
not,  at  last  brings  him  of  the  fruit,  relates  what  persuaded  her  to 
eat  thereof:  Adam  at  first  amazed,  but  perceiving  her  lost, 
resolves  through  vehemence  of  love  to  perish  vrith  her :  and  ex- 
tenuating the  trespass  eats  also  of  the  fruit :  the  efiects  thereof 
in  them  both ;  they  seek  to  cover  their  nakedness ;  then  fall  to 
variance  and  accusation  of  one  another. 
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No  more  of  talk  where  God  or  angel  guest 
With  Man,  as  with  his  friend,  familiar  usM 


1.  No  more  of  talk  Ac]  These 
prologues  or  prefaces  of  Milton 
to  some  of  hts  books^  speaking 
of  his  own  person,  lamenting  his 
blindness,  and  preferring  his 
subject  to  those  of  Homer  and 
Virgil  and  the  greatest  poets 
before  him,  are  condemned  by 
some  critics :  and  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  we  find  no  such  di* 
session  in  the  Iliad  or  Mneid ; 
it  is  a  liber^  that  can  be  taken 
only  hy  such  a  genius  as  Milton, 
and  I  question  whether  it  would 
have  succeeded  in  any  hands  but 
his.  As  Monsieur  Voltaire  says 
upon  the  occasion,  I  cannot  but 
own  that  an  author  is  generally 
ffuOty  of  an  unpardonable  self- 
love,  when  he  lays  aside  his  sub- 
ject to  descant  upon  his  own 
person:  but  that  human  frailty 
IS  to  be  forgiven  in  Milton  j  nay 
I  am  pleas^  with  it.  He  grati- 
fies the  cariosity  he  has  rai^  in 
me  about  his  person;  when  I 
admire  the  author,  I  desire  to 
know  something  of  the  man; 
and  he,  whom  all  readers  would 
be  glad  to  know,  is  allowed  to 
^peiik  of  himself.    But  this  how- 


ever  is  a  very  dangerous  exam- 
ple for  a  genius  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  is  only  to  be  justified 
by  success.  See  Voltaire's  Essay 
on  epic  poetry,  p.  111.  But  as 
Mr.  Thyer  adds,  however  some 
critics  and  Monsieur  Voltaire 
may  condemn  a  poet*s  some- 
times digressing  from  his  sub- 
ject to  speak  of  himself,  it  is 
very  certain  that  Milton  was  of 
a  very  diff*erent  opinion  long 
before  he  thought  of  writing  this 
poem.  For  in  his  discourse  of 
the  Reason  of  Church-Govern- 
ment, &C.  apologizing  for  say- 
ing so  much  of  himself  as  be 
there  does,  he  adds,  '*  For  al* 
"  though  a  poet,  soaring  in  the 
**  high  region  of  his  fancies,  with 
**  his  garland  and  tinging  robes 
**  about  him,  might,  without  apo* 
*'  ^ogy,  speak  more  of  himself  than 
*'  /  mean  to  do ;  yet  for  me  sit- 
''  ting  here  below  in  the  cool 
''  element  of  prose,  a  mortal 
*'  thing  among  many  readers  of 
'*  no  empyr^  conceit,  to  ven- 
**  ture  and  divulge  unusual  things 
*'  of  myself,  I  shall  petition  to 
"  the  gentler  sort,  it  may  not 
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To  sit  indulgent,  and  with  him  partake 
Rural  repast,  permitting  him  the  while 
Venial  discourse  unblamM ;  I  now  must  change 
Those  notes  to  tragic  ;  foul  distrust,  and  breach 
Disloyal  on  the  part  of  Man,  revolt. 
And  disobedience :  on  the  part  of  Heaven 
Now  alienated,  distance  and  distaste. 
Anger  and  just  rebuke,  and  judgnient  given, 
That  brought  into  this  world  a  world  of  woe, 
Sin  and  her  shadow  Death,  and  Misery 


10 


"  be  envy  tome."    Vol.  i.  p.  59. 
Edit  1738. 

1.  — where  God  or  angel  guest] 
A  difficulty  baa  been  made  bere> 
where,  as  it  seems  to  me,  no 
difficulty  IS.  The  poet  says, 
that  he  must  now  treat  no  more 
of  £imi]iar  discourse  with  either 
God  or  angel.  For  Adam  had 
held  discourse  with  God,  as 
we  read  in  the  preceding  book, 
and  the  whole  foregoing  episode 
is  a  conversation  with  me  angel, 
and  as  this  takes  up  so  large  a 
part  of  the  poem,  this  is  parti- 
cularly described  and  insisted 
upon  here.  The  Lord  God  and  the 
angel  Michael  both  indeed  after- 
wards discourse  with  Adam  in  the 
following  books,  but  those  dis- 
courses are  not  fiuniliar  conver- 
sation as  with  a  friend,  they  are 
of  a  different  strain,  the  one 
coming  to  judge,  and  the  other 
to  expel  him  m>m  Paradise. 

5.  — /  now  mmt  change 

Those  notes  to  tragic;'] 
As  the  author  is  now  changing 
his  subject,  he  professes  likewise 
to  chai^  his  style  agreeaUy  to 
it  The  reader  therefore  must 
not  expect  such  lofty  images  and 


descriptions,  as  before.  What 
follows  is  more  of  the  tragic 
strain  than  of  the  epic.  Which 
may  serve  as  an  answer  to  those 
critics^  who  censure  the  latter 
books  of  the  Paradise  Lost  as 
falling  below  the  former. 

11.  That  brought  into  this  world 
a  world  of  woe,"]  The  pan  or 
what  shall  I  call  it  in  this  line 
may  be  avoided^  as  a  great  man 
observed  to  me,  by  distinguish" 
ing  thus. 

That  brought  into  this  worid  (a  world 

of  woe) 
Sio  and  her  ahadow  Death, 

but  I  fimcy  the  other  will  hh 
found  more  agreeable  to  Milton's 
style  and  manner.  We  have  a 
similar  instance  in  xi.  627. 

The  world  ere  long  a  world  of  tean 
must  weep. 

But  in  these  instances  Milton 
was  corrupted  by  the  bad  taste 
of  the  times,  and  by  reading  the 
Italian  poets,  who  abound  with 
such  verbal  quaintnesses. 

12,  and  Misery 

Death" 9  harbinger ;] 

Dr.  Bentley  reads  malady:  be- 
cause^ as  there  is  misery  after 
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Death's  harbinger :  sad  task,  yet  argument 
Not  less  but  more  heroic  than  the  wrath 
Of  stem  Achilles  on  his  foe  pursuM 
Thrice  fugitive  about  Troy  wall ;  or  rage 
Of  Tumus  for  Lavinia  disespous'd^ 
Or  Neptune's  ire  or  Juno's,  that  so  long 
Perplexed  the  Greek  and  Cytherea's  son  ; 
If  answerable  stile  I  can  obtain 
Of  my  celestial  patroness,  who  deigns 


15 


90 


death,  so  there  is  vmery,  which 
does  not  usher  in  death,  but  in- 
vc^e  it  in  vain.  But  by  misery 
here,  Milton  means  sickness, 
disease,  and  all  sorts  of  mortal 
pains.  So  when  in  b.  zi.  Michael 
IS  going  to  name  the  several 
diseases  in  the  lazar-house  re- 
presented to  Adam  in  a  vision^ 
ne  says  ver.  475^ 

that  thoa  msy'st  know 
"What  mi$try  th*  iiuibstinenct  of  £va 
Shall  bring  on  men* 

Pearce, 

IS.  "-"-^Sad  task,  yet  argu* 
menf]    The  Paradise  Lost,  even 
in  tfaiis  latter  part  of  it,  concern- 
ing   God*s  anger    and  Adam's 
distress,  is  a  more  heroic  subject 
than  the  wrath  of  Achilles  on  his 
foe.   Hector,  whom  he  pursued 
thrae  times  round  the  walls  of 
Troy  according  to  Homer;  or 
than  the  rage  of  Tumus  for  La- 
wna   disesptmsed,    having   been 
first  betrothed  to  him,  and  after- 
wards promised  to  i^neas  ac- 
cording to  Virgil;  or  Neptune s 
vre  that  so    long  perplexed    the 
Greek,  Ulysses,  as  we  read  in  the 
Odyssey ;  or  Juno's  ire  that  for 
to  many  years  petplezed  Cythe- 
rt^s  son,  MsatsA,  as  we  raid  at 


large  in  the  £neid.  The  anger 
that  he  is  about  to  sing  is  an 
argument  more  heroic  not  only 
than  the  anger  of  n\exi,  of  Achil- 
les and  Tumus,  but  than  that 
even  of  the  gpds^  of  Neptune 
and  Juno.  The  anger  of  the 
true  God  is  a  more  noble  sub- 
ject than  of  the  false  gods.  In 
this  respect  he  has  the  luivantage 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  his  argu- 
ment is  more  heroic  as  he  says, 
if  he  can  but  make  his  style 
answerable. 

21.  — my  celestial  patroness,'] 
^His  heavenly  Muse,  his  Urania, 
whom  he  had  invoked  i.  6.  vii. 
1,  31.  And  he  boasts  of  her 
nightly  visitation,  as  he  was  not 
unaccustomed  to  study  and  com- 
pose his  verses  by  night;  as  he 
intimates  himself  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  book  the  third. 

—but  dilcf 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flow'iy  brooks 

beneath. 
That  wash  thy  ballow'd  feet,  and 

warbling  flow, 
Nightiy  I  vuU. 

And  it  is  probable  that  in  both 
these  passages  he  alludes  to  the 
beginning  cf  Hesiod's  Theogony, 
where  he  mentions  likewise  the 
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Her  nightly  visitation  unimplor'd 

And  dictates  to  me  slumbering,  or  inspires 

Easy  my  unpremeditated  verse: 

Since  first  this  subject  for  heroic  song 

PleasM  me  long  choosing,  and  beginning  late ; 

Not  sedulous  by  nature  to  indite 

Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 

walking    by    night,   vet. 


^5 


Muses 
10. 


tUftU. 


w%^i»mXk%m    tfrr*? 


21.]  Milton's  third  wife  re- 
lated of  him^  that  he  used  to 
compose  his  poetry  chiefly  in 
winter,  and  on  his  waking  in  a 
morning  would  make  her  write 
down  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty 
verses :  and  being  asked  whether 
he  did  not  oflen  read  Homer 
and  Virgil,  she  understood  it  as 
an  imputation  upon  him  for 
stealing  from  those  authors,  and 
answered  with  eagerness  that  he 
stole  from  nobody  but  the  Muse 
who  inspired  him;  and  being 
asked  by  a  lady  present  who  the 
Muse  was,  replied  it  was  God's 
grace,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
visited  him  nightly.  Newton's 
Life  of  Milton. 

Mr.  Richardson  also  says^  that 
*'  Milton  would  sometimes  lie 
"  awake  whole  nights,  but  not 
"  a  verse  could  he  make ;  and 
•'  on  a  sudden  his  poetical  fancy 
"  would  rush  upon  him  with  an 
"  impetus  or  (Bttrunu"  See  John- 
son's Life  of  Milton.     Dunster. 

28.  or  inspires 

Easy  my  unpremeditated  vorse  :'\ 


26.  ^-long  choosing,  and  be- 
ginning late,]  Our  author  in- 
tended pretty  early  to  write  an 
epic  poem,  and  proposed  the 
story  of  King  Arthur  for  the  sub- 
ject of  it:  but  that  was  laid  aside 
probably  for  the  reasons  here  in- 
timated. The  Paradise  Lost  he 
designed  at  first  as  a  tragedy; 
it  was  not  till  long  after  that  he 
began  to  form  it  into  an  epic 
poem:  and  indeed  for  several 
years  he  was  so  hotly  engaged 
in  the  controversies  of  the  times, 
that  he  was  not  at  leisure  to 
think  of  a  work  of  this  nature, 
and  did  not  begin  to  fashion  it 
in  its  present  form  till  after  the 
Salmasian  controversy  which 
ended  in  l655,  and  probably  did 
not  set  about  the  work  in  earnest 
till  after  the  Restoration,  so  that 
he  was  long  choosing,  and  be- 
ginning late. 

28.  — hitherto  the  onUf  argu- 
ment 

Heroic  deem'd,} 
By  the  modems  as  well  as  by 
the  ancients;  wars  being  the 
principal  subject  of  all  the  he- 
roic poems  from  Homer  down 
to  this  time.  But  Milton's  sub- 
ject was  different,  and  whatever 
others  may  call  it,  we  see  he 


Here  is  the  same  kind  of  beau^  reckons    it    himself  An    heroic 

that  we  observed  before  in  iii.  poem,  though  he  namesf  it  only 

87.     The  verse  flows  so  easy,  A  poem  in  his  title  page.     It 

•that  it  seems  to  have  been  made  is    indeed,  as    Mr.  Wa]4>urton 


without  premeditation. 


most  excellently  observes  in  his 
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Heroic  deemed,  chief  mastery  to  dissect 
With  long  and  tedious  havoc  fabled  knights 
In  battles  feign'd  ;  the  better  fortitude 
Of  patience  and  heroic  martyrdom 
Unsung;  or  to  describe  races  and  games, 
Or  tilting  furniture,  imblazonM  shields, 
Impresses  quaint,  caparisons  and  steeds ; 


so 


35 


Divine  L^^ation  of  Moses,  book 
ii.  sect.  4h  the  third  species  of 
epic  poetiy.  For  just  as  Virgil 
rivalled  Horner^  so  Milton  emu- 
lated both.  He  found  Homer 
possessed  of  the  province  of 
morality,  Virgil  of  politics,  and 
nothing  left  for  him  but  that  of 
religion.  This  he  seized^  as 
aspiring  to  share  with  them  in 
the  government  of  the  poetic 
world;  and  by  means  of  the 
superior  dignity  of  his  subject^ 
got  to  the  head  of  that  trium- 
virate which  took  so  many  ages  ^ 
in  forming.  These  are  the  three  * 
spedes  of  the  epic  poem ;  for  its 
largest  province  is  human  ac- 
tion^ which  can  be  considered 
but  in  a  moral,  a  political*  or 
rdigious  view;  and  these  the 
three  great  creators  of  them; 
for  each  of  these  poems  was 
struck  out  at  an  heat,  and  came 
to  perfection  from  its  first  essay. 
Here  then  the  grand  scene  is 
closed,  and  all  farther  improve- 
ments of  the  epic  at  an  end. 

29.  ^'^hief  mnst'ry  to  dissect 
&c.]  As  the  admired  subjects 
for  an  heroic  poem  were  mis- 
taken, so  those  were  wrong  who 
bought  the  dissecting  of  knights 
▼as  a  principal  part  of  the  skill 
^  a  poet,  describing  wounds  as 
a  surgeon.  He  doubtless  here 
glanced  at  Homer*s    perpetual 


affectation  of  this  sort  of  know- 
ledge, which  certainly  debates 
his  poetry.     Richardson. 

33.  '--or  to  describe  races  and 
games,"]  As  the  ancient  poets 
have  done;  Homer  in  the 
twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad, 
Virgil  in  the  fifth  book  (^  the 
iEneid,  and  Statius  in  the  sixth 
book  of  his  Thebaid :  Or  tilts 
and  tomeaments,  which  are  often 
the  subject  of  the  modem  poets, 
as  Ariosto,  Spenser,  ana  the 
like. 

34.    imhlazon'd    shields,'] 

The  Italian  poets  in  general  are 
much  too  circumstantial  about 
these  trifling  particulars.  But  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  our 
author  had  principaUy  in  view 
Boiardo,  who,  in  his  catalogue 
of  Agramante's  troops,  gives  us 
a  most  fastidious  detail  of  im- 
blazonry>  having  for  above  a 
hundred  verses  together  no- 
thing else  scarcely  but  names  of 
warriors,  and  descriptions  of  the 
devices  and  impresses  which 
they  bore  in  their  arms.  See 
Boiardo's  Orland.  Inam.  b.  ii. 
c.  29.     Tht^er. 

35.  Impresses  quaint,  &c.] 
Uncommon  witty  devices  or 
emblems,  painted  on  their 
shields  usually  with  a  motto. 
We  remember  one  which  was 
not    painted;    it  was  a  blank 
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Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  joust  and  torneament ;  then  marshalFd  feast 
ServM  up  in  hall  with  sewers,  and  seneschals ; 
The  skill  of  artifice  or  office  mean, 
Not  that  which  justly  gives  heroic  name 
To  person  or  to  poem.     Me  of  these 
Nor  skillM  nor  studious,  higher  argument 
Remains,  sufficient  of  itself  to  raise 
That  name,  unless  an  age  too  late,  or  cold 


40 


•bield,  the  motto  imported  that 
the  wearer  would  win  by  his 
valour  wherewith  to  adorn  it. 
Bases  from  ba$  (French)  they 
fall  low  to  the  ground ;  they  are 
also  called  the  housing  from 
hotusi,  bedaggled.  Setvert  from 
asseoir  (Frendi)  to  set  down; 
for  those  officers  set  the  dishes 
on  the  table;  in  old  French 
asseours.  Seneschals  from  two 
German  words  signifying  a  ser- 
vant of  a  family  j  and  was  ap- 
plied by  way  of  eminence  to  the 
principal  servant,  the  steward. 
Kichardson. 

We  may  observe  that  Milton 
spells  the  word  imprests  afler 
the  Italian  impresa,  and  not  as 
we  commonly  do  impresses,  as  if 
it  was  of  Latin  extraction :  but 
as  he  has  used  the  words  im- 
pressed, iii.  388.  and  in  other 
places^  and  imj^ress,  iv.  551$, 
we  have  caused  it  to  be  printed 
impresses  out  of  regard  to  the 
uniformity  of  spelling.  And  so 
torneament  he  spells  here  afler 
the  Italian  torneamenio,  though 
in  xi.  652.  he  writes  it  iouma- 
ment,  which  seems  to  be  after 
the  French  toumoy :  but  the 
same  regard  to  the  uniformity 


of  spelling  obliges  us  to  print  it 
in  both  places  alike ;  and  we 
prefer  torneament,  because  we 
suppose  the  Italian  to  have  been 
the  original  word ;  as  we  write 
impresses  according  to  the  Latin, 
beL*ause  that  word  is  originally 
derived  from  the  Latin.  Shake- 
speare too  uses  the  word  impress 
as  a  substantive  in  the  same 
sense,  Richard  II.  act  iii. 

From  mine  own  windows  tMU  my 

household  coat, 
Ras*d  out  my  impresu 

And  Fairfisuc  in  Tasso^  cant  xz. 
St.  28. 

Their  arms,  impresses,  colours,  gold 
and  stone. 


41. 


-me  of  these 


Nor  skitCd  nor  studious,  higher 
argument 

Remains,"] 
See  Mr.  Dunster*s  note,  b.  ii. 
443.  on  the  Latin  ism  me  higher 
argument  remains.     E. 

44.  — unless  an  age  too  late  or 
cold 

Climate,'] 
He  has  a  thought  of  the  same, 
kind  in  his  Prose  Works      The 
Reason  of  Church    Government, 
Book  the  second,  p.  60.  Kdit. 
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Climate,  or  years  damp  my  intended  wing  45 

DepressM,  and  much  they  may,  if  all  be  mine. 
Not  hers  who  brings  it  nightly  to  my  ear. 

The  sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  star 
Of  Hesperus,  whose  oflSce  is  to  bring 
Twilight  upon  the  earth,  short  arbiter  50 

^Twixt  day  and  night,  and  now  from  end  to  end 
Night^s  hemisphere  had  veiPd  th*  horizon  round : 
When  Sataa  who  late  fled  before  the  threats 


1 7S3.  '*  As  Tmso  ffave  to  a  pince 
**  of  Italy  hU  choice,  wnether 
''  he  would  command  him  to 
**  write  of  Godfrey's  expedition 
"  i^;ainst  the  infidels,  or  Beli- 
'*  sarins  against  the  Goths,  or 
''  Charlemagne  against  the  Lorn- 
"  bards ;    if  to  the  instinct  of 
"  nature  and  the  imboldening 
''  of  art  ought  may  be  trusted, 
"  and  that  there  be  nothing  ad" 
"  terse  in  our  cUmate,  or  the  fate 
*'  of  this  age,  it  haply  would  be 
«'  no  rashness  from  an  equal  di- 
'*  Ijgence  and  inclination  to  pre- 
"  sent  the  like  ofier  in  our  own 
'*  ancient    stories."      Or    years 
damp  &c.  for  he  was  near  sixty 
when  this  poem  was  published. 
And  it  is  surprising,  that  at  that 
time  of  life,  and  after  such  trou- 
blesome days  as  he  had  passed 
dirough,    he    should    have    sb 
much  poetical  fire  remaining. 
50.       -     short  arbiter 
'Tmist  day  and  night, "] 
This    expression  was  probably 
borrowed  from    the   beginning 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
where,    speaking    of    the    sun 
sbout  the  time  of  the  equinox, 
he  calls  him  an  indifferent  arbiter 
between  the  night  and  the  day. 


53.  When  Satan  who  late  fied 
&c.]  If  we  look  into  the  three 
great  heroic  poems  which  have 
appeared  in  Uie  world,,  we  may 
observe  that  they  are  built  upon 
very  slight  foundations.  Homer 
lived  near  three  hundred  years 
after  the  Trojan  war;  and,  as 
the  writing  of  histoiT  was  not 
then  in  use  among  the  Greeks, 
we  may  very  well  suppose,  that 
the  tradition  of  Acnilles  and 
Ulysses  had  brought  down  but 
very  few  particulars  to  his  know- 
ledge; though  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  he  has  wrought  into  his 
two  poems  such  of  their  remark- 
able adventures,  as  were  still 
talked  of  among  his  contempo- 
raries. The  story  of  iEneas,  on 
which  Virgil  founded  his  poem, 
was  likewise  very  bare  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  by  that  means 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
embellishing  it  with  fiction,  and 
giving  a  full  range  to  bis  own 
invention.  We  find  however 
that  he  has  interwoven  in  the 
course  of  his  fable  the  principal 
particulars  which  were  generally 
believed  among  the  Romans  of 
^neas*s  voyage  ^nd  settlement 
in  Italy.    The  reader  may  find 
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Of  Gabriel  out  of  Eden,  now  improvM 
In  meditated  fraud  and  malice,  bent 


55 


an  abridgment  of  the  whole 
story  as  collected  out  of  the  an- 
cient historians,  and  as  it  was  re- 
ceived among  the  Romans,  in 
Dionjsius  Halicamasseus.  Sinc« 
none  of  the  critics  have  con- 
sidered Virgil's  fable,  with  re- 
lation to  this  history  of  MnesiS ; 
it  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to 
examine  it  in  this  light,  so  far  as 
reffards  my  present  purpose* 
Whoever  looks  into  the  abridg- 
ment above  mentioned,  will  find 
that  the  cha meter  of  iBneas  is 
filled  with  piety  to  the  gods, 
and  a  superstitious  observation 
oF  prodigies,  oracles,  and  predic- 
tions. Virgil  has  not  only  pre- 
served this  character  in  the  per- 
son of  iEneas,  but  has  given  a 
place  in  his  poem  to  those  par- 
ticular propnecies,  which  he 
found  recorded  of  him  in  his- 
tory and  tradition.  The  poet 
took  the  matters  of  fact  as  they 
came  down  to  him,  and  circum- 
stanced them  afler  his  own  man- 
ner, to  make  them  appear  the 
more  natural,  agreeable,  or  sur- 
prising. I  believe  very  many 
readers  have  been  shocked  at 
that  ludicrous  prophecy  which 
one  of  the  Harpies  pronounces 
to  the  Trojans  in  the  third 
book,  namely,  that  before  they 
had  built  their  intended  city, 
they  should  be  reduced  by  hun- 
ger to  eat  their  very  tables.  But 
when  they  hear  that  this  was  one 
of  the  circumstances  that  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  Romans  in  the 
history  of  JEneas,  they  will  think 
the  poet  did  very  well  in  taking 
notice  of  it  The  historian  above 
mentioned  acquaints  us,  a  pro- 


Ehetess  had  foretold  ^neas,  that 
e  should  take  his  voyage  west- 
ward, till  his  companions  should 
eat  their  tables;  and  that  ac- 
cordingly, upon  his  landing  in 
Italy,  as  they  were  eating  their 
flesh  upon  cakes  of  bread,  for 
want  o£  other  conveniences,  they 
afterwards  fed  on  the  cakes  them- 
selves ;  upon  which  one  of  the 
company  said  merrily.  We  are 
eating  our  tables.  They  imme- 
diately took  the  hint,  says  the 
historian,  and  concluded  the 
prophecy  to  be  fulfilled.  As 
Virgil  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
omit  so  material  a  particular  in 
the  history  of  iEneas,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  with 
how  much  judgment  he  has 
qualified  it,  and  takes  off  every 
tning  that  might  have  appeared 
improper  for  a  passage  in  an 
heroic  poem.  The  prophetess 
who  foretells  it  is  an  nungry 
Harpy,  as  the  person  who  dis- 
covers it  is  young  Ascanins : 

Heus  etiam  mensas  consumimus,  iOf 
quit  Idlus. 

Such  an  observation,  which  is 
beautiful  in  the  mouth  of  a  boy, 
would  have  been  ridiculous  fhm 
any  other  of  the  company.  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  the  chang- 
ing of  the  Trojan  fleet  into  water- 
nymphs,  which  is  the  most  vio- 
lent machine  in  the  whole  iBneid, 
and  has  given  offence  to  several 
critics,  may  be  accounted  for  the 
same  way.  Virgil  himself,  be- 
fore he  begins  tl^t  relation,  pre- 
mises, that  what  he  was  going 
to  tell  appeared  incredible,  but 
that  it  was  justified  by  tradition. 
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On  man's  destruction,  maugre  what  might  hap 
Of  heavier  on  himself,  fearless  returnM. 


What  farther  confimis  me  that 
this  change  of  the  fleet  was.  a 
,  celebrated  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  Mneaa  is,  that  Ovid 
has  given  a  place  to  the  same 
metamorphosis  in  his  accomit  of 
the  heathen  mythology.     None 
of  the  critics  I  have  met  with 
having  considered  the  fable  of 
the  ^neid   in   this    light,   and 
taken  notice  how  the  tradition, 
on  which  it  was  founded,  au- 
thorizes those  parts  in  it  which 
appear    most  exceptionable;    I 
hope  the  length  of  this  reflection 
will  not  make  it  unacceptable  to 
the  curious  part  of  my  readers. 
The  history,  which  was  the  basis 
of  Milton's  poem,  is  still  shorter 
than  either  that  of  the  Iliad  or 
jSEneiiL    The  poet  has  likewise 
taken  care  to  insert  every  cir- 
cumstance of  it  in  the  body  of 
his     fable.     The     ninth    book, 
which  we  are  here  to  consider, 
is  raised  upon  that  brief  account 
in    Scripture,  wherein  we    are 
told  that  the  serpent  was  more 
subtle  than  any  beast   of   the 
field,  that  he  tempted  the  woman 
to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  that 
she  was  overcome  by  this  tempt- 
atkm,  and  that  Adam  followed 
her  example.     From  these  few 
particulars,  Milton  has  formed 
one  of  the   most    entertaining 
&ble8  that  invention  ever  pro- 
duced.   He  has  disposed  of  tnese 
several  circumstances  among  so 
intny  beautiful  and  natural  fic- 
tions of  his  own,  that  his  whole 
story  looks  only  like  a  comment 
opcm  sacred  writ,  or  rather  seems 
to  be  a  full  and  complete  rela- 
VOL.  II. 


tion  of  what  the  other  is  only  an 
epitome.  I  have  insisted  the 
longer  on  this  consideration,  as 
I  look  upon  the  disposition  and 
contrivance  of  the  fable  to  be 
the  principal  beauty  of  the  ninth 
book,  which  has  more  story  in 
it,  and  is  fuller  of  incidents,  than 
any  other  in  the  whole  poem. 
Satan's  traversing  the  globe,  and 
still  keeping  witmn  the  shadow  of 
the  night,  as  fearing  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  angel  of  the  sun, 
who  had  before  detected  him,  is 
one  of  those  beautiful  imagina- 
tions, with  which  he  introduces 
this  his  second  series  of  adven- 
tures. Having  examined  the 
nature  of  every  creature,  and 
found  out  one  which  was  the 
most  proper  for  his  purpose,  he 
again  returns  to  Paradise;  and 
to  avoid  discovery,  sinks  by 
night  with  a  river  that  ran  under 
the  garden,  and  rises  up  again 
through  a  fountain  that  issued 
from  it  by  the  tree  of  life.  The 
poet,  who,  as  we  have  before 
taken  notice,  speaks  as  little  as 
possible  in  his  own  person,  and 
after  the  example  of  Homer  fills 
every  part  of  his  work  with 
manners  and  characters,  intro- 
duces a  soliloquy  of  this  infernal 
agent,  who  was  thus  restless  in 
the  destruction  of  man.  He  is 
then  described  as  gliding  through 
the  garden,  under  the  resem- 
blance of  a  mist,  in  order  to  find 
out  that  creature  in  which  he 
designed  to  tempt  our  first  pa- 
rents. This  description  has 
something  in  it  very  poetical  and 
surprising.  Addison. 
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By  night  he  fled,  and  at  midnight  returnfM 

From  compassing  the  earth,  cautious  of  day. 

Since  Uriel  regent  of  the  sun  descried  Go 

His  entrance,  and  forewarned  the  cherubim 

That  kept  their  watch  ;  thence  full  of  anguish  driven, 

The  space  of  sev^n  continued  nights  he  rode 

With  darkness,  thrice  the  equinoctial  line 

He  circled,  four  times  crossM  the  car  of  night  es 

From  pole  to  pole,  traversing  each  colure ; 

On  th*  eighth  returnM,  and  on  the  coast  averse 

From  entrance  or  cherubic  watch,  by  stealth 

Found  unsuspected  way.     There  was  a  place, 


63.  The  space  qf  ievn  continued 
nights  he  rode 

With  £irkneu,  &c.] 
It  was  about  noon  that  Satan 
came  to  the  earth,  and  having 
been  discovered  by  Uriel,  he 
was  driven  out  of  Paradise  the 
same  nighty  as  we  read  in  book 
the  fourth.  From  that  time  he 
was  a  whole  week  in  continual 
darkness  for  fear  of  another 
discovery.  Thrice  the  equinoctial 
line  he  circled;  he  travelled  on 
with  the  night  three  times  round 
the  equator ;  he  was  three  days 
moving  round  from  east  to  west 
Its  the  sun  does,  but  always  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  in 
darkness.  Four  times  crossed  the 
ear  of  night  from  pole  to  pole; 
did  not  move  directly  on  witb 
the  night  as  before,  but  crossed 
over  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern,  and  from  the  southern 
to  the  northern  pole.  Traversing 
each  colure.  As  the  equinoctifd 
line  or  equator  is  a  great  circle 
encompassing  the  earth  from  east 
to  west  and  from  west  to  east 


again;  so  the  colures  are  two 
great  circles,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles  in  (be  poles 
of  the  world,  and  encompassing 
the  earth  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  south  to  north  again : 
and  therefore  as  Satan  was  mov- 
ing from  pole  to  pole,  at  the 
same  time  the  car  of  night  was 
moving  from  east  to  west,  if  he 
would  keep  still  in  the  shade  of 
night  as  he  desired,  he  could 
not  move  in  a  straight  line,  but 
must  move  obliquely,  and  there- 
by cross  the  two  colures.  We 
have  expressed  ourselves  as 
plainly  as  we  can  for  the  sake  of 
those  readers,  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  these  astronomical 
terms ;  and  the  fact  in  short  ia, 
that  Satan  was  three  days  com- 
passing the  eardi  from  east  to 
west,  and  four  days  from  north 
to  south,  but  still  kept  always  in 
the  shade  of  night ;  and  after  a 
whole  week*8  peregrination  in 
this  manner,  on  the  eighth  night 
returned  by  stealth  mto  Pam- 
dise. 
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Now  not,  though  sin,  not  time,  first  wrought  the  change, 

Where  Tigris  at  the  foot  of  Paradise  71 

Into  a  gulf  shot  under  ground,  till  part 

Rose  up  a  fountain  by  the  tree  of  life  ; 

In  with  the  river  sunk,  and  with  it  rose 

Satan  involvM  in  rising  mist,  then  sought  75 

Where  to  lie  hid  ;  sea  he  had  searched  and  land 

From  Eden  over  Pontus,  and  the  pool 

Maeotis,  up  beyond  the  river  Ob ; 

Downward  as  far  antarctic  :  and  in  length 

West  from  Orontes  to  the  ocean  barred  so 

At  Darien,  thence  to  the  land  where  flows 

Ganges  and  Indus  :  thus  the  orb  he  roamM 

With  narrow  search,  and  with  inspection  deep 

Consider^  every  creature,  which  of  all 


75. involvd  in  rising  mistf] 

Homer,  liiad.  i.  359- 

77.  From   Eden  over  Pontus, 
he']      As   we   had    before  an 
astronomica]^  so  here  we  have  a 
geographical,  account  of  Satan's 
peregrinations.   He  sea rched  both 
tea  and  land,  northward  from 
Eden  over  Pontus,  Pontus  Euxi- 
nus,  the  Euxine  Sea,  now  the 
Black  Sea,  above  Constantino- 
ple, and  the  pool  Maotis,  Palus 
Msotis  above  the  Black  Sea,  vp 
beyond  the  river  Ob,  Ob  or  Oby, 
1  great  river  of  Muscovy  near 
the  northern   pole.     Downward 
as  far  antarctic,   as  far  south- 
ward; the  northern  hemisphere 
being  elevated  on   our  globes, 
the  north   is  called  up  and  the 
•OQtfa  downwards  ;  antarctic  south 
the  contrary  to  arctic  north  from 


«^KT»s  the  bear,  the  most  con- 
spicuous constellation  near  the 
north  pole;  but  no  particular 
place  is  mentioned  near  the 
south  pole,  there  being  all  sea  or 
land  unknown.  And  in  length, 
as  north  is  up  and  south  is  down, 
so  in  length  is  east  or  west; 
west  from  Orontes,  a  river  of 
Syria,  westward  of  Eden,  run- 
ning into  the  Mediterranean,  to 
the  ocean  barred  at  Darien,  the 
isthmus  of  Darien  in  the  West- 
Indies,  a  neck  of  land  that  joins 
North  and  South  America  to- 
gether, and  hinders  the  ocean  as 
it  were  with  a  bar  from  flowing 
between  them;  and  the  meta- 
phor of  the  ocean  barred  is  an 
allusion  to  Job  xxxviii.  10.  and 
set  bars  to  the  sea.  Thence  to 
the  laud  where  flows  Ganges  and 
Indus,  thence  to  the  East- Indies : 
thus  the  orb  he  roamed. 
I  9 
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Most  opportune  might  serve  his  wiles,  and  found       85 
The  serpent  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field. 
Him  after  long  debate,  irresolute 
Of  thoughts  revolvM,  his  final  sentence  chose 
Fit  vessel,  fittest  imp  of  fraud,  in  vehom 
To  enter,  and  his  dark  suggestions  hide  90 

From  sharpest  sight :  for  in  the  veily  snake, 
Whatever  sleights  none  would  suspicious  mark, 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtlety 
Proceeding,  which  in  other  beasts  observM 
Doubt  might  beget  of  diabolic  power  95 

Active  within  beyond  the  sense  of  brute. 
Thus  he  resolvM,  but  first  from  inward  grief 
His  bursting  passion  into  plaints  thus  poured. 
O  earth,  how  like  to  heaven,  if  not  preferred 


S6.  The  serpent  subtlest  beast 
of  all  Ihejield,]  So  Moses  says. 
Gen.  iii.  1.  Now  the  serpent  was 
more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the 
field:  the  subtlety  of  the  ser« 
pent  is  comraended  likewise  by 
Aristotle  and  other  naturalists: 
and  therefore  he  was  the  fitter 
instrument  for  Satan,  because 
(as  Milton  says  agreeably  with 
the  doctiine  of  die  best  divines) 
any  sleights  in  him  might  be 
thought  to  proceed  from  his 
native  wit  and  subtlety,  but  ob- 
served in  other  creatures  might 
the  easier  beget  a  suspicion  of  a 
diabolical  power  actmg  within 
them  beyond  their  natural  sense. 

89«  —Jittest  imp  of  fraud,'] 
Fittest  stock  to  graft  his  devil- 
ish fraud  upon.  Imp  of  the 
Saxon  impan,  to  put  into,  to 
graft  upon.  Thus  children  are 
called    little    imps,    from    their 


imitating  all  they  see  and  hear. 
Hume. 

99.    if  not  preferred 

More  justly,  &c.] 
I  reckon  this  pan^yric  upon 
the  earth  among  the  less  perfect 
parts  of  the  poem.  The  begin- 
ning is  extravagant,  and  what 
follows  is  not  consistent  with 
what  the  author  had  said  before 
in  his  description  of  Satan's  pas- 
sage among  the  stars  and  pla- 
nets, which  are  said  then  to 
appenr  to  him  as  other  worlds 
inhabited.  See  iii.  566,  The 
imagination  that  all  the  hea- 
venly bodies  were  created  for 
the  sake  of  the  earth  was  na- 
tural to  human  ignorance,  and 
human  vanity  might  find  its 
account  in  it:  but  neither  of 
these  could  influence  Satan. 
Hey  Lin. 

As  it  is  common  with  people 
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More  justly,  seat  worthier  of  Gods,  as  built  loo 

With  second  thoughts,  reforming  what  was  old  ! 

For  what  God  after  better  worse  would  build  ? 

Terrestrial  heaven,  danc'd  round  by  other  heavens 

That  shine,  yet  bear  their  bright  officious  lamps, 

Light  above  light,  for  thee  alone,  as  seems,  105 

In  thee  concentring  all  their  precious  beams 

Of  sacred  influence  !  As  God  in  heaven 

Is  centre,  yet  extends  to  all,  so  thou 

Centring  receiv^st  from  all  those  orbs ;  in  thee. 

Not  in  themselves,  all  their  known  virtue*  appears    no 

Productive  in  herb,  plant,  and  nobler  birth 

Of  creatures  animate  with  gradual  life 

Of  growth,  sense,  reason,  all  summ'd  up  in  man. 


to  undervalue  "what  they  have 
fcurfeited  and  lost  by  their  folly 
and  wickedness,  and  to  over- 
value any  good  that  they  hope 
to  attain ;  so  Satan  is  here  made 
to  question  whether  earth  be 
not  preferable  to  heaven:  but 
this  is  spoken  of  earth  in  its 
primitive  and  original  beauty 
before  the  fall.  As  Mr.  Thyer 
observes,  Spenser  has  the  very 
same  thought  upon  a  like  occa- 
sion^ for  describing  the  gardens 
surrounding  the  temple  of  Ve- 
nus, he  says. 
That  if  the  happj  souls  which  do 


Th*  ElTsian  fields,  and  live  in  lasting 

bliss. 
Should  happen  this  with  living  eye 

to  see. 
They  soon  would  loath  their  lesser 

happiness. 
Faery  Qkmi,  b.  v.  c  10.  st.  23. 

But  Satan  concludes  that  earth 


must  be  best,  because  it  was 
created  last; 

For  what  God  after   better  worse 
would  buUd  ? 

A  sophistical  argument  worthy 
of  Satan,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son man  would  be  better  than 
angels.  But  Satan  was  willing 
to  insinuate  imperfection  in 
God,  as  if  he  haa  mended  his 
hand  by  creation,  and  as  if  all 
the  works  of  God  were  not  per- 
fect in  their  kinds,  and  in  their 
degrees,  and  for  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

113.  Of  growth,  sense,  reason, 
all  summd  up  in  manJ]  The 
three  kinds  of  life  rising  as  it 
were  by  steps,  the  vegetable, 
animal,  and  rational;  of  all 
which  man  partakes,  and  he 
only;  he  grows  as  plants,  mi- 
nerals, and  all  things  inanimate; 
I  3 
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With  what  delight  could  I  have  walkM  thee  round, 

If  I  could  joy  in  ought,  sweet  interchange  115 

Of  hill,  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 

Now  land,  now  sea,  and  shores  with  forest  crown'd, 

Rocks,  dens,  and  caves  !  but  I  in  none  of  these 

Find  place  or  refuge ;  and  the  more  I  see 

Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  I  feel  i«o 

Torment  within  me%  as  from  the  hateful  siege 

Of  contraries ;  all  good  to  me  becomes 

Bane,  and  in  heaven  much  worse  would  be  my  state. 

But  neither  here  seek  I,  no  nor  in  heaven 

To  dwell,  unless  by  mastering  heaven's  Supreme ;     125 

Nor  hope  to  be  myself  less  miserable 

By  what  I  seek,  but  others  to  make  such 


he  lives  as  all  other  animated 
creatures,  but  is  over  and  above 
endued  with  reason.  Richardson. 
119-  Find  place  or  refuge/] 
Dr.  Bentley  believes  that  the 
author  gave  it  Find  place  of 
»  refuge:  another  learned  gentle- 
man proposes  to  read  Find  peace 
or  refuge :  but  it  may  be  under- 
stood thus,  but  I  in  none  of  these 
find  place  to  dwell  in  or  refuge 
from  divine  vengeance.  And 
this  sense  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  what  follows. 

But  neither  here  seek  I^  no  nor  in 
heaven 

To  dwell,— 

Nor  hope  to  be  mjself  lets  mise- 
rable : 

that  IS,  (as  Dr.  Greenwood  adds,) 
I  find  no  place  to  dwell  here*  for 
I  do  not  &eek  or  desire  it;  and 
I  expect  no  refuge,  because  I 
cannot  hope  to  be  less  miserable, 
122.  — all  good  to  me  becomes 


When  the  pause  is  made  upon 
the  first  syllable  of  the  verse,  it 
is  commonly  upon  a  verb,  to 
mark  the  action  more  strongly. 
1  think  it  is  always  so  in  Ho- 
mer. But  Milton  makes  the 
pauses  as  well  upon  a  substan- 
tive, as  here,  and  in  vi.  837- 

— such  as  in  their  souls  infix*d 
Plagues ; 

and  in  the  preceding  book  we 
have  it  upon  an  adjective,  viii. 
472. 

That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all   the 

world,  seem'd  now 
Mean. 

1^7.  — l^t  others  to  make  suck 

As  I.} 
It  is  true  (as  Dr.  Bentley  re- 
marks) that  the  syntax  requires 
to  make  such  as  me:  but  may 
not  the  verb  substantive  oai  he 
understood,  to  make  others  such 
as  I  am}  and  is  such  an  abbre- 
viation uncommon  ? 
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As  I,  though  thereby  worse  to  me  redound : 

For  only  in  destroying  1  find  ease 

To  my  relentless  dioughts ;  and  him  destroyed,        \$o 

Or  won  to  what  may  work  his  utter  loss. 

For  whom  all  this  was  made,  all  this  will  soon 

Follow,  as  to  him  linkM  in  weal  or  woe. 

In  woe  then ;  that  destruction  wide  may  range : 

To  me  shall  be  the  glory  sole  among  }$9 

Th^  infernal  powers,  in  one  day  to  have  marrM 

What  he  Almighty  styPd,  six  nights  and  days 

Continued  making,  and  who  knows  how  long 

Before  had  been  contriving,  though  perhaps 

Not  longer  than  since  I  in  one  night  freed  140 

From  servitude  inglorious  well  nigh  half 

Th^  angelic  name,  and  thinner  left  the  throng 

Of  his  adorers  :  he  to  be  avenged. 

And  to  repair  his  numbers  thus  impaired, 

Whether  such  virtue  spent  of  old  now  failed  145 

More  angels  to  create,  if  they  at  least 

Are  his  created,  or  to  spite  us  more. 

Determined  to  advance  into  our  room 

A  creature  form'd  of  earth,  and  him  endow, 

Exalted  from  so  base  original,  i50 

With  heavenly  spoils,  our  spoils :  what  he  decreed 

He^  effected ;  man  he  made,  and  for  him  built 

Magnificent  this  world,  and  earth  his  seat. 


146.     '^ifthey  at  least  We  know  no  time  when  we  were 

Are  his  crealed,]  „     not  as  now; 

He  qoestions  whether  the  angels  ^""^^^Zlf^  "•'  •elf-begot, 

WCTc  created  by  Godj   he  had  By  our  own'quick'ning  powV . 


before  asserted  that  they  were  not, 
to  the  angels  themselves,  v.  859< 
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Him  lord  pronouncM,  and,  O  indignity ! 

Subjected  to  his  service  angel  wings,  155 

And  flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  tend 

Their  earthly  charge :  of  these  the  vigilance 

I  dread,  and  to  elude,  thus  wrapt  in  mist 

Of  midnight  vapour  glide  obscure,  and  pry 

In  every  bush  and  brake,  where  hap  may  find  160 

The  serpent  sleeping,,  in  whose  mazy  folds 

To  hide  me,  and  the  dark  intent  I  bring. 

O  foul  descent !  that  I  who  erst  contended 

With  Gods  to  sit  the  high'est,  am  now  constrained 

Into  a  beast,  and  mixM  with  bestial  slime,  165 

This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute, 

That  to  the  highth  of  deity  aspirM  ; 

But  what  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 

Descend  to  ?  who  aspires  must  down  as  low 


156.  And  flaming  ministers] 
For  He  makeih  his  angels  spirits, 
and  his  ministers  a  flaming  flre, 
P8«lm  civ.  4. 

156.  Compare  the  Ode  on  the 
Circumcision, 

Ye    flaming   powers,    and    winged 
warriors  bright. 

And   P.  L.  vi.    102.   xi.    101. 
r.  WarUm, 

164.  — am  now  constrained 
&c.]  The  construction  is,  am 
now  forced  into  a  beast,  and  to 
incarnate,  S^c.  The  verb  con^ 
strained  governs  both  the  mem- 
bers; and  there  are  innumerable 
instances  (as  Mr.  Richardson 
observes)  in  Milton,  Horace, 
and  the  best  Latin  and  Greek 
poets,  of  the  same  verb  govern- 
ing in  one  member  of  the  period 
a  noun  3rc.  and  in  the  other  a 
verb  fire. 


166.  This  essence  to  incarnate 
and  imbrute,']  So  also  in  his 
Mask, 

The  soul  grows  clotted  bj  contagion, 
Imbodies  and  imbrtUes. 

ThycT. 

169.  — mho  aspires  must  down 
as  low 

As  high  he  soared,] 
Rather  must  sink  as  low,  (sajs 
Dr.  Bentley,)  because  it  is  better 
to  have  some  verb  in  the  oppo- 
sition than  the  adverb  down. 
But  yet  this  way  of  speaking  is 
agreeable  to  what  Milton  says 
in  X.  508. 

But  lip,  and  enter  now  into  full  blias. 

In  both  places  the  adverbs  are 
used  as  verbs,  or  some  verb  of 
motion  is  to  be  supplied  in  the 
sense.     Pearce. 
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As  high  he  soar'd,  obnoxious  first  or  last  170 

To  basest  things.     Revenge,  at  first  though  sweet. 
Bitter  ere  long  back  on  itself  recoils ; 
Let  it ;  I  reck  not,  so  it  light  well  aim'd, 
Since  higher  I  fall  short,  on  him  who  next 
Provokes  my  envy,  this  new  favourite  175 

Of  heaven,  this  man  of  clay,  son  of  despite. 
Whom  us  the  more  to  spite  his  Maker  rais'd 
From  dust :  spite  then  with  spite  is  best  repaid. 
So  saying,  through  each  thicket  dank  or  dry, 
Like  a  black  mist  low  creeping,  he  held  on  180 


There  is  a  most  beaatifiil  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  such  adverbs 
for  verbs  in  Shakespeare^  2 
Henry  I\^^.  act  iv. 

For  DOW  a  time  is  come  to  mock 

at  form; 
Henry   the  Fifth  if  ctowdM:    up, 

vanity  I 
X>owfi,  rojal  state  ! 

178.  Let  iif\  Let  revenge 
recoil  on  itself^  I  reck  not,  I 
value  not^  to  it  Ught  well  aimed, 
since  higher  I  fall  short,  on  him 
who  next  provokes  my  envy,  so  it 
light  on  man,  since  I  cannot 
accomplish  my  revenge  on  God. 
A  truly  diabolical  sentiment 
this.  So  he  can  but  be  any 
ways  revenged,  he  does  not 
value  though  his  revenge  recoil 
(A  himself. 

176.  wn  of  despUe,"^    It 

is  a  Hebraism  by  which  wicked 
men  are  termed  sons  of  Belial, 
Deut.  xiii.  13,  valiant  men,  sons 
of  courage,  2  Sam.  ii.  7*  untame- 
Me  b^ists,  sons  qf  pride.  Job 
xlL  24.  the  disciples,  sons  of* 
Ught,  Luke  xvi.  8.  So  Satan 
culs  man  the  son  qf  despite,  the 


offspring  of  hatred  and  envy, 
created  to  increase  his  punish- 
ment, by  seeing  this  man  of  clay 
substituted  into  that  glorious 
station  of  him  forlorn,  outcast  qf 
heaven.    Hume. 

I  have  often  wondered  that 
this  speech  of  Satan's  escaped 
the  particular  observation  of  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Addison.  There 
is  not  in  my  opinion  any  one  in 
the  whole  book  that  is  worked 
up  with  greater  judgment^  or 
better  suited  to  the  character  of 
the  speaker.  There  is  idl  the 
horror  and  malignity  of  a  fiend- 
like spirit  expressed,  and  yet 
this  is  so  artfully  tempered  with 
Satan's  sudden  starts  of  recol- 
lection upon  the  meanness  and 
foUv  of  what  he  was  going  to 
undertake,  as  plainly  ^ew  the 
remains  of  the  archang^,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  superior  nature. 
Thyer. 

178.  '^^tpUe  then  with  spile  is 
best  repaid.']  ^schylus  Pro- 
meth.  944. 

Richardson, 
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His  midnight  search,  where  soonest  he  might  find 

The  serpent :  him  fast  sleeping  soon  he  found 

In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  self-rolPd, 

His  head  the  midst,  well  stored  with  subtle  wiles : 

Not  yet  in  horrid  shade  or  dismal  den, 

Nor  nocent  yet,  but  on  the  grassy  herb 

Fearless  unfear'd  he  slept ;  in  at  his  mouth 

The  devil  enterM,  and  his  brutal  sense. 

In  heart  or  head,  possessing  soon  inspirM 

With' act  intelligential ;  but  his  sleep 

Disturbed  not,  waiting  close  th^  approach  of  morn. 

Now  when  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 

In  Eden  on  the  humid  flowers,  that  breathM 


IBS 


190 


186.  Nor  nocent  yet,']  Thu« 
it  18  in  the  second  and  in  the 
subsequent  editions ;  in  the  first 
edition  it  is  Not  nocent  yet, 

186.  the  grassy  herb]     So 

we  have  in  Virgil,  Ed.  v.  26. 
graminis  kerbam. 

192.  Now  when  as  sacred  light 
&c.^  The  author  gives  us  a 
description  of  the  mominff, 
which  is  wonderfully  suitable 
to  a  divine  poem,  and  peculiar 
to  that  first  season  of  nature: 
he  represents  the  earth,  before 
it  was  cursed^  as  a  great  altar, 
breathing  out  its  incense  from 
all  parts,  and  sending  up  a  plea- 
sant savour  to  the  nostrils  of  its 
Creator;  to  which  he  adds  a 
noble  idea  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as 
offering  their  morning  worship, 
and  filling  up  the  universal  con- 
sort of  praise  and  adoration. 
Addison. 

^  This  is  the  morning  of  the 
ninth  day,  as  far  as  we  can 
reckon  the  time  in  this  poem,  a 


great  part  of  the  action  lying 
out  of  the  sphere  of  day.  The 
first  day  we  reckon  that  wherein 
Satan  came  to  the  earth;  the 
space  of  seven  days  after  that 
he  was  coasting  round  the  earth ; 
he  comes  into  Paradise  again  by 
night,  and  this  is  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  day,  and  the  last  <^ 
man's  innocence  and  happiness. 
And  the  morning  often  is  called 
sacred  by  the  poets,  because  that 
time  is  usually  allotted  to  sacri- 
fice and  devotion,  as  Eustathius 
says  in  his  remarks  upon  Ho- 
mer. 

193.  In   Eden    on  ike   humid 
flow'rs  that  breathed 

Their  morning  incense,  when 
all  things  that  breathe,] 
Here  Milton  gives  to  the  Eng- 
lish word  breathe,  which  is  ge- 
nerally used  in  a  more  confined 
sense,  the  extensive  signification 
bf  the  Latin  spirare,  imitating 
perhaps  Spenser,  Faery  Queen, 
b.  i.  cant  iv.  st  SB, 
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Their  morning  incense,  when  all  things  that  breathe, 

From  th'  earth's  great  altar  send  up  silent  praise       195 

To  the  Creator,  and  his, nostrils  fill 

With  grateful  smell,  forth  came  the  human  pair, 

And  joinM  their  vocal  worship  to  the  quire 

Of  creatures  wanting  voice ;  that  done,  partake 

The  season,  prime  for  sweetest  sents  and  airs :  too 

Then  commune  how  that  day  they  best  may  ply 

Their  growing  work ;  for  much  their  work  outgrew 

The  hands  dispatch  of  two  gardening  so  wide. 

And  Eve  first  to  her  husband  thus  began. 


With  pleasance  of  the  breathing  JUidf 
yfcd. 

Thj,er. 

197.  With  grateful  smell,] 
This  is  in  the  style  of  the 
eastern  poetry.  So  it  is  said, 
Gen.  viii.  21.  The  Lord  smelted 
a  sweet  savour, 

199-   that    done,']      Our 

author  always  supposes  Adam 
and  Eve  to  employ  their  first 
and  their  last  hours  in  devotion. 
And  they  are  only  would-be- 
wits,  who  do  not  believe  and 
worship  a  God.  The  greatest 
geniuses  in  all  ages,  from  Ho- 
mer to  Milton,  appear  plainly 
by  their  writings  to  have  been 
men  of  piety  ami  religion. 

200.  The  season,  prime  for 
sweetest  sents  and  airs:']  Sents, 
so  Milton  spells  it,  doubtless 
from  the  Latin  sentiendo.  And 
so  Skinner  spells  it,  and  this  is 
the  true  way  of  spelling  it.  I 
presume,  it  was  first  spelt  with 
a  €  icent,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  participle  sent  missus;  but 
the  sense  will  sufficiently  dis* 


tinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
And  in  like  manner  sUuation 
was  formerly  very  absurdly 
spelt  with  a  c  sdtuation:  but 
in  this  and  all  other  instances 
the  etymology  best  regulates 
the  spelling.  And  as  Miltcm 
thus  commends  the  morning. 

The  aea^on,  prime  for  sweeteet  WDtt 
and  airs ; 

so  he  was  himself  an  early  riser. 
See  what  he  says  of  himself  la 
his  Apology  for  Smectymnuus, 
p.  109.  vol.  i.  edit.  1788.  "  My 
**  morning  haunts  are  where 
**  they  should  be,  at  home,  not 
"  sleeping,  or  concocting  the 
"  surfeits  of  an  irregular  feast* 
*'  but  up  and  stirring,  in  winter 
'*  often  ere  the  sound  of  any 
'^  bell  awake  men  to  labour,  or 
"  to  devotion ;  in  summer  as 
*'  oft  with  the  bird  that  first 
"  rouses,  or  not  much  tardier, 
'*  to  read  good  authors,  or  cause 
''  them  to  be  read,  till  the  at- 
*'  tent  ion  be  weary,  or  memory 
''  have  iU  full  fraught." 
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Adam,  well  may  we  labour  still  to  dress  205 

This  garden,  still  to  tend  plant,  herb,  and  flower, 
Our  pleasant  task  enjoined,  but  till  more  hands 
Aid  us,  the  work  under  our  labour  grows. 
Luxurious  by  restraint ;  what  we  by  day 
Lop  overgrown,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  bind,  210 

One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides 
Tending  to  wild.     Thou  therefore  now  advise. 
Or  bear  what  to  my  raind  first  thoughts  present ; 
Let  us  divide  our  labours,  thou  where  choice 
Leads  thee,  or  where  most  needs,  whether  to  wind  215 
The  woodbine  round  this  arbour,  or  direct 
The  clasping  ivy  where  to  climb,  while  I 
In  yonder  spring  of  roses  intermix^ 
With  myrtle,  find  what  to  redress  till  noon : 
For  while  so  near  each  other  thus  all  day  220 

Our  task  we  choose,  what  wonder  if  so  near 
Looks  intervene  and  smiles,  or  object  new 
Casual  discourse  draw  on,  which  intermits 
Our  day^s  work  brought  to  little,  though  begun 
Early,  and  th^  hour  of  supper  comes  unearned.         225 

To  whom  mild  answer  Adam  thus  returned. 


213.  Or  bear  what  to  my  mind]  passion^  and  is  managed  with 
So  die  second  edition  has  it;  in  reason^  not  with  heat:  it  is  such 
the  first  it  is  Or  hear.  Either  a  dispute  as  we  knay  suppose 
will  do,  and  we  find  sometimes  might  have  happened  in  Para<» 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  disc,  had  man  continued  happy 
in  the  following  editions.  and  innocent.  There  is  a  great 
226.  To  whom  mild  answer  delicacy  in  the  moralities  which 
Mam  thus  returrt'd"]  The  dis-  are  interspersed  in  Adam's  dis- 
pute which  follows  between  our  course,  and  which  the  most  ordi- 
'two  first  parents  is  represented  nary  reader  cannot  but  take 
with  great  art :  it  proceeds  from  notice  of.  That  force  of  love, 
a  difference  of  judgment,  not  of  which  the  fiither  of  mankind  so 
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Sole  Eve,  associate  sole,  to  me  beyond 

Compare  above  all  living  creatures  dear, 

Well  hast  thou  motioned,  well  thy  thoughts  employed 

How  we  might  best  fulfil  the  work  which  here         230 

Grod  hath  assignM  us,  nor  of  me  shalt  pass 

Unprais'd  ;  for  nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 

In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good. 

And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote. 

Yet  not  so  strictly  hath  our  Lord  imposM  235 

Labour,  as  to  debar  us  when  we  need 

Refreshment,  whether  food,  or  talk  between. 


finely  describes  in  the  eighth 
book^  shows  itself  here  in  many 
fine  instances:  as  in  those  fond 
regards  he  cast  towards  £ve  at 
her  parting  from  him,  ver.  397. 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye 

pursued 
Delighted,  &c. 

in  his  impatience  and  amuse- 
ment during  her  absence^  ver. 
838. 

—Adam  the  while. 
Waiting   desirous   her   return*   had 

wove 
Of  choicest  flow*rs  a  garland  &c. 

but  particularly  in  that  passionate 
speech,  where  seeing  her  irre- 
coverably lost,  he  resolves  to 
Eerish  with  her  rather  than  to 
ve  without  her,  ver.  904!. 

-——some  cursed  fraud 
Of  enemy  hath  beguil'd  thee  Sec 

The  beginning  of  this  speech, 
and  the  preparation  to  it,  are 
animated  with  the  same  spirit 
as  the  conclusion  which  1  have 
here  quoted.     Addison. 

227*  Sole  Eve,  associate  sole,^ 
As  she  had  her  name  Eve  upon 


account  of  her  being  the  mother 
of  all  living.  Gen.  iii.  20.  the  epi- 
thet sole  is  as  properly  applied 
to  Eve  as  to  associate.    Pearce. 

227.    beyond — Compare'^ 

1  think  we  took  notice  before, 
that  Milton  sometimes  uses 
the  substantive  for  an  adjec- 
tive, and  an  adjective  for  a 
substantive.  And  here  we  may 
observe,  that  sometimes  he  makes 
a  verb  of  a  noun,  and  again  a 
noun  of  a  verb.  A  noun  of  a 
verb  as  here,  beyond  compare, 
and  vl.  549. 

Instant  without   disturb   they   took 
alarm. 

And  a  verb  of  a  noun,  as  in  vii. 
412. 

Tempest  the  ocean. 
And  in  like  manner  he  makes 
the  adjective  a  verb,  as  in  vi, 
440. 

—to  better  us,  and  vorse  our  foes; 
and  again  the  verb  an  adjective^ 
as  in  viii,  576. 

Made  so  adorn. 

Several  other  instances  in  each 
kind  might  be  cited. 
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Food  of  the  mind,  or  this  sweet  intercourse 

Of  looks  and  smiles,  for  smiles  from  reason  flow. 

To  brute  denied,  and  are  of  love  the  food,  240 

Love  not  the  lowest  end  of  human  life. 

For  not  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight 

He  made  us,  and  delight  to  reason  joined. 

These  paths  and  bowers  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hands 

Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease,  as  wide  ^45 

As  we  need  walk,  till  younger  hands  ere  long 

Assist  us :  but  if  much  converse  perhaps 

Thee  satiate,  to  short  absence  I  could  yield : 

For  solitude  sometimes  is  best  society. 

And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return.  950 

But  other  doubt  possesses  me,  lest  harm 

Befall  thee  severed  from  me ;  for  thou  know'st 

What  hath  been  wam'd  us,  what  malicious  foe 

Envying  our  happiness,  and  of  his  own 

Despairing,  seeks  to  work  us  woe  and  shame  255 

By  sly  assault ;  and  somewhere  nigh  at  hand 

Watches,  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find 

His  wish  and  best  advantage,  us  asunder, 


239.  — smiles  from  reason  flow,]         249-  — 18  besi  society,']  As  Sci- 

Smiling  is  so  great  an  indication  pio  said.  Never  less  alone  than 

of  reason,  that  some  philosophers  when  alone.     Nunqaam   minus 

have  altered  the   definition    of  solus  quam  cum  solus. 
mmi  from  animal  rationale  to  ri-         250.  And  short  retirement  urges 

sibile,  affirming  man  to  be  the  sweet  return.]  Retirement,  though 

only  creature  endowed  with  the  but    short,    makes    the    return 

power  of  laughter.     Hume.  sweet :  the  word  urgei  is  to  be 

244.  These  paths  and  bow*rs]  referred  to  retirement  only,  and 

80  it  is  in  the  first  and  best  edi-  not  to  the  epithet,  which  Adam 

tions^  and  not    The  paths   and  seems  to  annex  to  it»  only  be- 

bowers,  as  both  Dr.  Bentley  and  cause  he  could  not  b^  to  think 

Mr.   Fenton    have    by  mistake  6i  a  long  one,    Pearee. 
printed  it. 
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Hopeless  to  circumvent  us  joined,  where  each 

To  other  speedy  aid  might  Jend  at  need  ;  260 

Whether  his  first  design  be  to  withdraw 

Our  fealty  from  God,  or  to  disturb 

Conjugal  love,  than  which  perhaps  no  bliss 

Enjoy M  by  us  excites  his  envy  more ; 

Or  this,  or  worse,  leave  not  the  faithful  side  265 

That  gave  thee  beting,  still  shades  thee  and  protects. 

The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonour  lurks, 

Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays. 

Who  guards  her,  or  with  her  the  worst  endures. 

To  whom  the  virgin  majesty  of  Eve,  270 

As  one  who  loves,  and  some  unkindness  meets. 
With  sweet  austere  composure  this  replied. 

Offspring  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  earth's  lord. 
That  such  an  enemy  we  have,  who  seeks 
Our  ruin,  both  by  thee  informed  I  learn,   .  275 

And  from  the  parting  angel  over-heard, 
As  in  a  shady  nook  I  stood  behind. 
Just  then  return 'd  at  shut  of  evening  flowers. 

270.  — the  virgin   majesty  of  the  word  virgin  from  the  Ita- 

£oe,]     The    ancients  used  the  lian  virginale,  which  is  an  epithet 

word  virgin  with  more  latitude  very    frequent    in    their    poets 

than   we,  as  Virgil,  Eclog.  vi.  when    describing    beauty,  mo- 

47.  calls   Pasiphae  virgin  after  desty,  &c.     Tfiyer, 

she  had  had  three  children,-  and  278.  Just  then  return* d  at  shut 

Ovid  calls  Medea  ad  altera  virgo.  of  evening  fiowers.']     What  a  na- 

Ovid,   Epist.  Hypsip.  Jas.  133.  tural  notation  of  evening  is  this ! 

It  is  put  here  to  denote  beauty,  and  a  proper  time  for  her,  who 

bloom,  sweetness,  modesty,  and  had  gone  forth  among  her  fruitt 

all  the  amiable  characters  which  and  fiowers,  viii.  44.  to  return, 

are  usually  found  in  a  virgin.  But  we  must  not  conceive  that 

and  these  with  matron  majesty ;  Eve  is  speaking  of  the  evening 

what  a  picture !     Richardson,  last  past,  for  this  was  a  week 

It    is    probable   that   Milton  ago.  *  Satan  was  caught  tempt- 

adopted  this  adjective  sense  of  ing  Eve  in  a  dream,  and  ned 
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But  that  thou  should^st  my  firmness  therefore  doubt 

To  God  or  thee,  because  we  have  a  foe  «80 

May  tempt  it,  I  expected  not  to  hear. 

His  violence  thou  fear'st  not,  being  such 

As  we,  not  capable  of  death  or  pain, 

Can  either  not  receive,  or  can  repel. 

His  fraud  is  then  thy  fear,  which  plain  infers  ^8.5 

Thy  equal  fear  that  my  firm  faith  and  Jove 

Can  by  his  fraud  be  shaken  or  seduc'd  ; 

Thoughts,  which  how  found  they  harbour  in  thy  b  east, 

Adam,  misthought  of  her  to  thee  so  dear  ? 

To  whom  with  healing  words  Adam  replied.         290 
Daughter  of  God  and  man,  immortal  Eve, 


out  of  Paradise  that  night,  and 
with  this  ends  book  the  fourth. 
After  be  had  fled  out  of  Para- 
dise be  was  ranging  round  the 
world  seven  days :  but  we  have 
not  any  account  of  Adam  and 
Eve  excepting  only  on  the  first 
of  those  days,  which  begins 
with  the  beginning  of  book  the 
fifth,  where  Eve  relates  her 
dream;  that  day  at  noon  the 
angel  Raphael  comes  down  from 
heaven;  the  angel  and  Adam 
discourse  together  till  evenings 
and  they  part  at  the  end  of 
book  the  eighth.  There  are  six 
days  therefore  past  in  silence, 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  till  Satan  had  stolen 
again  into  Paradise. 

282.  His  violence  ihou  fear*st 
not,'\  Adam  had  not  said  so 
expressly,  but  had  implied  as 
much  in  enlarging  particularly 
upon  his  dy  auauU,  ver.  256, 


289.  Adam,  misthought  of  her 
to  thee  so  dear?]  Dr.  Bentley 
says  that  these  words  express 
Adam's  affection  to  her,  and  not 
her*s  to  him,  as  the  sense  re- 
quires: he  dierefore  reads,  to 
thee  so  true?  But  Milton  gave 
it  dear,  and  made  Eve  here  al- 
lude to  what  Adam  had  said  of 
her  in  ver.  227. 

—to  roe  beyoiitt 

Compare  above  all  living  creatures 
dtar. 

If  I  am  so  dear  to  you,  as  you 
said,  how  can  you  thus  tlunk 
amiss  of  me  ?  This  was  a  good 
argument  in  £ve*s  mouth. 
Pearce. 

291.  Daughter  of  God  and 
man,  immortal  Eve,"]  As  Eve 
had  called  Adam  Offspring  of 
heaven  and  earth,  as  made  by 
God  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth ;  so  Adam  calls  Eve 
Daughter  of  God  and  man,  as 
made  by  God  out  o£  man ;  and 
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For  such  th^u  art,  from  sin  and  blame  entire : 

Not  diffident  of  thee  do  I  dissuade 

Thy  absence  firom  my  sight,  but  to  avoid 

Th'  attempt  itself,  intended  by  our  foe.  295 

For  he  who  tempts,  though^  in  vain,  at  least  asperses 

The  tempted  with  dishonour  foul,  supposM 

Not  incorruptible  of  faith,  not  proof 

Against  temptation  ;  thou  thyself  with  scorn 

And  anger  would^st  resent  the  offered  wrong,  300 

Though  ineffectual  found :  misdeem  not  then. 

If  such  affront  I  labour  to  avert 

From  thee  alone,  which  on  us  both  at  once 

The  enemy,  though  bold,  will  hardly  dare, 

Or  daring,  first  on  me  th'  assault  shall  light.  305 

Nor  thou  his  malice  and  false  guile  contemn  ; 

Subtle  he  needs  must  be,  who  could  seduce 

Angels  ;  nor  think  superfluous  others  aid.    - 

I  from  the  influence  of  thy  looks  receive 

Access  in  every  virtue,  in  thy  sight  sio 

More  wise,  more  watchful,  stronger,  if  need  were 

Of  outward  strength ;  while  shame,  thou  looking  on, 

Shame  to  be  overcome  or  over-reached 

Would  utmost  vigour  raise,  and  rais'd  unite. 

«d[nowledge«  her  to  be  immortal,  should  be  called  a  case  absolute, 

ts  she  had  said  herself  ver.  283.  or  an  ellipsis,  we  leave  to  the 

that  they  were  not  capable  of  grammarians  to  determine,  /of- 

death  or  pain ;  but  only  so  long  tin, 

as  she  was  enlire  from  sin  and        3 1 4.   ^^and      raiid     unite,'] 

hlame:  integer  yitee,  scelerisque  Would    unite   and  add  rigour 

puros.    Uor.  od.  i.  xxii.  1.  to    wisdom,    watchfulness,    and 

312.  — while  shame,  thou  look"  every  virtue  mentioned   before. 

^g  <^>]     Milton  often  uses  the  If  this  be  not  the  meaning,  it 

nominative  case  absolute,  as  the  must  be  understood  thus.  Would 

Greeks  do;   which  whether  it  raise    the    utmost  vigour,   and 
VOL.  II.  K 
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Why  should^st  not  thou  like  sense  within  thee  feel  315 
When  I  am  present,  and  thy  trial  choose 
With  me,  best  witness  of  thy  virtue  tried  ? 

So  spake  domestic  Adam  in  his  care 
And  matrimonial  love ;  but  Eve,  who  thought 
Less  attrib{ited  to  her  faith  sincere,  S20 

Thus  her  reply  with  accent  sweet  renewM. 

If  this  be  our  condition,  thus  to  dwell 
In  narrow  circuit  straitened  by  a  foe. 
Subtle  or  violent,  we  not  endued 
Single  with  like  defence,  wherever  met,  S25 

How  are  we  happy,  still  in  fear  of  harm  ? 
But  harm  precedes  not  sin :  only  our  foe 
Tempting  affronts  us  with  his  foul  esteem 
Of  our  integrity :  his  foul  esteem 
Sticks  no  dishonour  on  our  front,  but  turns  sso 


unite  and  collect  it  all  when 
raised. 

SIS.  — domestic  Adam]  This 
epithet  seems  to  allude  to  what 
Adam  had  said  in  ver.  232. 

—nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 

In  woman  than  to  studj  household 

good. 
And  good  works  in  her  husband  to 

promote. 

Domestic  in  his  care,  may  signify 
here  one  who  has  a  careful  re- 
gard to  the  good  of  his  family ; 
and  all  this  speech  of  Adam's 
was  intended  for  the  security  of 
his  wife.     Pearce. 

318.  See  note  on  Comus, 
177.     E. 

820.  Less  attributedf]  That  is, 
too  little;  an  elegant  Latinism. 
Richardson, 

330.  Sticks  no    dishonour    on 


our  front,']  Here  is  such  a 
jingle  and  turn  of  the  words, 
as  we  sometimes  meet  with  in 
our  author;  he  affronts  us  with 
his  foul  esteem,  but  his  fbut 
esteem  sticks  no  dishonour  on  our 
front:  but  our  author  alludes 
to  the  etymology  of  the  word 
affront:  adfrontare,  i.  e.  fron- 
tem  fronti  committers  as  Skin- 
ner says.  And  I  find  Shake- 
speare using  the  word  in  its 
original  signification.  Cymbe- 
line,  act  iv. 

good  my  liege. 

Your  preparation  can  affhmt  no  less 
Than  what  you  hear  oL 

And  afterwards,  act  v. 

There  was  a  fourth  man«— 
That  gave  th*  ^front  with  thenu 

And  in  Hamlet,  act  iii. 
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Foul  on  himself;  then  wherefore  shunn'd  or  fearM 
By  us  ?  who  rather  double  honour  gain 
From  his  surmise  provM  false,  find  peace  within, 
Favour  from  heaven,  our  witness  from  th'  event. 
And  what  is  feith,  love,  virtue  unassayM  335 

Alone,  without  exterior  help  sustainM  ? 
Let  us  not  then  suspect  our  happy  state 
Left  so  imperfect  by  the  Maker  wise, 
As  not  secure  to  single  or  combined. 
Frail  is  our  happiness,  if  this  be  so,  S40 

And  Eden  were  no  Eden  thus  exposed. 
To  whom  thus  Adam  fervently  replied. 


That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may 

here 
Affront  Ophelia. 

334.  — our  vixintn  from  iK 
tvent^  The  Spirit  bearing  wit- 
ness with  our  spirit^  Rom.  viii. 
16. 

355.  And  what  is  faith,  love, 
virtue  unas$ay*d 

Alone,  without  exterior  help 
sustain' d?] 
What  merit  is  there  in  any 
firtue  till  it  has  stood  the  test 
alone,  and  without  other  assist- 
ance? 

Paalum  aepults  distat  inertise 
Cekita  Tirtus.    Hor,  od.  iv.  iz.  29. 
Bichardson. 

359*  As  not  secure  to  single  or 
combined,']  As  not  to  be  secure 
to  US  single  or  together. 

842.  To  whom  thus  Adam  fer- 
vently replied. 

0  Woman,'] 
What  Eve  had  just  now  said 
Kooired  some  reprimand  from 
Adam,  and  it  was  necessary  to 


describe  him  as  in  some  degree 
displeased;  but  what  extreme 
delicacy  has  our  author  shewn 
in  choosing  the  word  fervently 
to  express  it  by?  a  term  which 
though  it  implies  some  emotion, 
yet  carries  nothing  in  its  idea 
inconsistent  with  that  subser- 
viency of  the  passions,  which 
subsisted  before  the  fall,  la 
the  two  foregoing  speeches  he 
had  made  Adam  address  him- 
self to  her  in  the  affectionate 
terms  of  Sole  Eve,  associate  sole, 
and  Daughter  of  God  and  man, 
immortal  Eve;  but  here  with 
great  judgment  he  changes  those 
endearing  words  for  these  more 
authoritative,  O  woman.  I  should 
think  that  Milton  in  this  ex- 
pression alluded  to  what  our 
Saviour  said  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with 
thee,  was  not  I  satisfied,  that  he 
could  not  with  his  learning 
take  these  words  in  the  vulgar 
mistaken  sense,  which  our  trans- 
lation naturally  leads  ignorant 
k2 
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O  Woman,  best  are  all  things  as  the  will 

Of  God  ordainM  them  ;  his  creating  hand 

Nothing  imperfect  or  deficient  left  545 

Of  all  that  he  created,  much  less  Man, 

Or  ought  that  might  his  happy  state  secure, 

Secure  from  outward  force ;  within  himself 

The  danger  lies,  yet  lies  within  his  power : 

Against  his  will  he  can  receive  no  harm.  350 

But  God  left  free  the  will,  for  what  obeys 

Reason,  is  free,  and  reason  he  made  right. 

But  bid  her  well  be  ware,  and  still  erect, 

Lest  by  some  fair  appearing  good  surprisM 

She  dictate  false,  and  misinform  the  will  355 

To  do  what  God  expressly  hath  forbid. 

Not  then  mistrust,  but  tender  love  enjoins, 

That  I  should  mind  thee  oft,  and  mind  thou- me. 


readers  into,  and  must  very  well 
know  that  rvm  amongst  the 
Greeks  is  a  term  of  great  re- 
spect Indeed  throughout  this 
whole  conversation,  which  the 
poet  has  in  every  respect  worked 
up  to  a  faultless  perfection,  there 
is  the  roost  exact  observance  of 
justness  and  propriety  of  cha- 
racter. With  what  strength  is 
the  superior  excellency  of  man*s 
understanding  here  pointed  out, 
and  how  nicdy  does  our  author 
here  sketch  out  the  defects  pe- 
culiar in  general  to  the  female 
mind  ?  and  after  all  what  great 
art  has  he  shewn  in  making 
Adam,  contrary  to  his  better 
reason,  grant  his  spouse's  re- 
quest, beautifully  verifying  what 
he  had  made  our  general  an- 


cestor a  little  before  observe  to 
the  angel?  viii.  54S.  3rc.  Thyer. 
S58.  But  bid  her  well  he  ware, 
and  siill  erect,]  It  is  very  true, 
as  Dr.  Bentley  observes,  that 
erect  requires  the  preceding 
wor4  to  be  adjective  like  itself: 
but  so  is  ware  or  wary,  and  so  it 
is  used,  Matth.  xxiv.  50.  The 
Lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in 
a  day  when  he  looketh  not  for 
him,  and  in  an  hour  that  he  is  not 
ware  of;  and  2  Tim.  iv.  15.  Qf 
trhom  be  thou  ware  also ;  and  by 
our  author  himself  in  the  Mask, 
Silence  rvas  took  ere  she  was  ware. 
And  therefore  be  ware  should 
not  have  been  printed  as  on^ 
word,  but  as  two;  and  then 
there  could  have  been  no  mis- 
take about  it 
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Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve, 

Since  reason  not  impossibly  may  meet  sGo 

Some  specious  object  by  the  foe  suborned, 

And  fall  into  dece[^tion  unaware, 

Not  keeping  strictest  watch,  as  she  was  warned. 

Seek  not  temptation  than,  which  to  avoid 

Were  b^ter,  and  most  likely  if  from  me  $65 

Thou  sever  not :  trial  will  come  unsought. 

Would'st  thou  approve  thy  constancy,  approve 

First  thy  obedience ;  th^  other  who  can  know. 

Not  se^ng  thee  attempted,  who  attest  ? 

But  if  thou  think,  trial  unsought  may  find  370 

Us  both  securer  than  thus  warnM  thou  seem'st, 

60 ;  for  thy  stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more ; 

Go  in  thy  native  innocence,  rely 

On  what  thou  hast  of  virtue,  summon  all. 

For  God  tow^iards  thee  hath  done  his  paxt,  do  thine.  375 

So  spake  the  patriarch  of  mankind ;  but  Eve 
Persisted,  yet  submiss,  though  last,  replied. 

With  thy  permission  then,  and  thus  forewarnM 


872.    Go ;  for   iky  stay,  not  versation  was  somewhat  of  the 

fnty  absents  thee  motei]     It  is  same  nature  as  Adam  and  Eve's  ^ 

related  in  the  Life  of  Milton,  and  it  was  upon  some  such  con- 

that  he  went  into  the  country  siderations   as   this,  that   after 

in   the    Whitsuntide    vacation,  much  solicitation  he  permitted 

and  married  his  first  wife  Mary,  her  to  gq^ 

the  daughter  of  Justice  Powell,  Go ;  for  thy  suy,  not  free,  abMnts 

of  OxfOTdshire.     She    had  not  thee  more.     " 

oohahited    with   him    above   a  It  is  the  more  probable  that  he 

months    before    she   was    very  alluded  to  his  own  case  in  this 

dedrous    of   returning    to   her  account    of   Adam    and    Eve's 

friends  in  the  country,  there  to  parting,  as  in  the  account  of 

spend  the  reniainder  of  the  sum-  their  reconciliation  it  will  ap- 

mer.    We  may    suppose,    that  pear  that  he  copied  exactly  what 

upon  this  occasion   their  con-  happened  to  himself. 
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380 


Chiefly  by  what  thy  own  last  reasoning  words 
TouchM  only,  that  our  trial,  when  least  sought, 
May  find  us  both  perhaps  far  less  prepared, 
The  willinger  I  go,  nor  much  expect 
A  foe  so  proud  will  first  the  weaker  seek ; 
So  bent,  the  more  shall  shame  him  his  repulse. 

Thus  saying,  fi'om  her  husband's  hand  her  hand  385 


385.    Thus  saying,  from  her 
husband's  hand  her  hand 

Soft  she  withdrew,  &c.] 
The  reader  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  Uiis  image.  Notwithstand- 
iiMT  this  difference  of  judgment, 
while  Adam  is  reasoning  and 
arguing  with  her,  he  still  holds 
her  by  the  hand,  which  she 
gently  withdraws,  a  little  impa- 
tient to  be  gone,  even  while  she 
is  speaking.  And  then  like  a 
wood-nymph  light,  Oread  a 
nymph  of  the  mountains,  or 
Dryad  a  nymph  of  the  groves, 
of  the  oaks  particularly,  or  of 
Delia's  train,  the  train  of  Diana, 
who  is  called  Delia  as  she  was 
bom  in  the  island  Delos,  she 
betook  her  to  the  groves;  but 
she  surpassed  not  only  Diana*8 
nymphs,  but  Diana  herself.  But 
as  this  beautiful  similitude  is 
formed  very  much  upon  one  in 
Homer,  and  its  parallel  in  Vir- 
gil, it  may  be  proper  to  quote 
them  both  in  order  to  make  the 
beauties  of  this  better  appre- 
hended.  Horn.  Odyss.  vi.  102. 

Otn  T  AfTtfut  ufft  *mr  9^t§s  M;(;i4u^«, 
-    H  »ara  lnvytr§f  it$(tftn»iTtf,  n  E^v 

Tii  )i  ^  tiff  Nv/K^»  M9^  Ami  At' 

ky^99*ff4  waj\wf  yiynn  ct  n  ^^um 
Anrtf. 


*a.t   hy*  mft^twXMWt  furtir^r*  wmf 

tlfH  ^fMt$* 

Ai  when  o'«r  ErjmaDth  Diana  rovet 

Or  wide  Taygetus*  resounding 
groves; 

A  sylvan  train  the  huntress  queen 
surrounds. 

Her  rattling  quiver  from  her  shoul- 
der sounds; 

Fierce  in  the  sport,  along  the  moun- 
tain brow 

They  bay  the  boar,  or  chase  the 
bounding  roe : 

High  o*er  the  lawn^  with  more  ma- 
jestic pace. 

Above  the  nymphs  she  treads  with 
stately  grace ; 

DistinguishM  excellence  the  Goddev 
proves; 

Exults  Latona  as  the  virgin  moves. 

With  equal  grace  Nausicaa  trod  the 
plain, 

And  shone  transcendent  o*er  the 
beauteous  train.  Broome, 

Qualis  in  Eurotse  ripis,  aut  per  juga 
Cynlhi 

Exercet  Diana  choros;  quam  mille 
secutsB 

Hinc  atque  hinc  glomerantur  Ore- 
ades:  ilia  pharetram 

Pert  humero,  gradiensque  Deas  su- 
pereminet  omnes : 

Latonae  taciturn  pertcntant  gaudia 
pectus. 

Talis  erat  Dido;  talem  se  IsU fere- 
bat 

Per  medios.  Ftr^.  Md»  i  496. 

Such  on  Eurotas'  banks,  or  Cynthos* 

hight, 
Diana  seems ;  and  so  she  charms  the 

sight, 
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Soft  she  withdrew,  and  like  a  wood-nymph  light, 
Oread  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia^s  train. 
Betook  her  to  the  groves,  but  Delia^s  self 
In  gait  surpassed,  and  goddess-like  deport, 
Though  not  as  she  with  bow  and  quiver  arm'd. 
But  with  such  gardening  tools  as  art  yet  rude. 
Guiltless  of  fire,  had  formed,  or  angels  brought. 
To  Pales,  or  Pomona,  thus  adorned. 


390 


When  io  the  dance  the  graceflil  god* 

dees  leads 
The  qoire  of  nymphs,  and  overtops 

their  heads. 
Known  by  her  quiver,  and  her  lofty 

mien. 
She  walks  majestic,  and  she  looks 

their  queen : 
Latona  sees  her  shine  above  the  rest. 
And  foeds  with  secret  joy  her  silent 

breast. 
Such  Dido  was ;  with  such  becoming 

sute. 
Amidst  the  crowd,  she  walks  serenely 

great.  Dryden. 

The  others  are  like  Diana  in 
their  ffait>  but  Eve  surpasses 
her,  only  she  wears  different  en- 
signs, not  a  bow  and  quiver,  but 
such  gardening  tools  as  are  yet 
rude,  guiltless  ofjlrey  had  formed, 
before  fire  was  as  yet  stolen  from 
heaven  by  Prometheus  as  the 
ancients  &bled,  or  feuch  tools  as 
QHgels  brought, 

586.  like  a   wood-nymph 

Ughf]  Light  refers  to  £ve*s 
gracelli],  goddess-like,  motion ; 
and  it  is  added  that  she 

Delia's  self 

Id  gait  surpass'd,  and  goddess-like 
deport. 

Dunster. 
893.  To    Pales,  or    Pomona, 

thus  adorn  d, 
Ukest  she  seemed,  &c.] 
These  four  verses  Dr.  Bentley 


rejects,  as  the  editor's  manufac- 
ture. He  objects  that  Eve,  who 
was  before  like  the  wood-nymphs 
and  Delia,  is  here  likest  to  Pales 
or  Pomona,  or  Ceres  ^  all  unlike 
one  another,  and  yet  Eve  is  like 
them  all.  But  Eve  is  here  com« 
pared  to  the  latter  tfa^ee,  upon  a 
different  account,  than  she  was 
compared  to  the  former.  She 
was  likened  to  the  nood^nymphs 
and  Delia  in  regard  to  her  gate ; 
but  now  that  Milton  had  men- 
tioned her  being  armed  with 
garden  tools,  he  b^iutifuUy  com- 
pares her  to  Pales,  Pomona,  and 
Ceres,  all  three  goddesses  like  to 
each  other  in  these  circumstances, 
that  they  were  handsome,  that 
they  presided  over  gardenmg 
and  cultivation  of  ground,  and 
that  they  are  usually  described 
by  the  ancient  poets,  as  carrying 
tobls  of  gardenmg  or  husbandry 
in  their  hands:  thus  Ovid,  in 
Met.  xiv.  628.  says  of  Pomona, 

Nee  jaculo  gravis  est,  sed  adundL 
dextera  falce. 

The  Doctor  objects  again,  that 
Eve  is  not  here  said  to  be  like 
Pomona  always,  but  wJien  she 
Jled  Vertumnus.  But  Milton's 
meaning  is,  that  she  was  like 
Pomona,  not  precisely  at  the 
K  4 
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Likest  she  jBeem'd,  Pomona  when  she  fled 
Vertumnus,  or  to  Ceres  in  her  prime, 
Yet  virgin  of  Proserpina  from  Jove, 
Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  pursued 


sgs 


hour  when  she  fled  Vertumnus, 
but  at  that  time  of  her  life  when 
Vertumnus  made  his  addresses 
to  her,  that  is  when  she  was  in 
all  her  perfection  of  beauty,  as 
described  by  Ovid  in  the  place 
aboTe  cited.  But  the  Doctor*s 
greatest  quarrel  is  with  the  lat- 
ter part  of  these  four  verses: 
Ceres  in  her  prime,  says  he? 
What?  have  goddesses  the  de- 
cays of  old  age,  and  do  they 
grow  past  their  prime  ?  And  yet 
it  is  very  frequent  with  the  old 
poets  to  describe  their  gods  as 
passing  from  youth  to  old  age. 
Juvenal  says  in  Sat.  vi.  15. 

sed  Jove  noodum 
Barbato. 

Virgil  describes  Charon  thus, 
Mn.  vi.  S04. 

Jam  lenior ;  sed  cruda  Deo  viridlsque 
senectut. 

And  again  we  have  in  Mu.  vii. 
180.  Situmusque  senex.  But 
what  monster  of  a  phrase  (says 
the  Doctor)  is  that  virgin  qf 
Proserpina?  And  I  confess  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  forced  ex- 
pressions in  this  whole  poem : 
probably  our  poet  was  led  into 
it^  by  imitating  the  like  phrase 
of  some  Italian  poet.  But  the 
sense  is  plain  enough,  viz.  that 
she  had  not  yet  borne  Proserpina, 
who  derived  her  birth  Jrom 
^ove :  for  the  like  use  of  the 
word  from,  when  other  words 
are  to  be  supplied  in  the  sense, 
see  ii.  542.  and  viii.  213.  1  have 
met  with  some  gentlemen^  who 


thought  that  the  last  of  these 
verses  ought  to  be  read  thus. 


'  to  Ceres  in  her  prime 
Yet  virgin,  or  Proserpina  from  Jove. 

And  this  reading  at  first  sight  is 
very  apt  to  please  and  persuade 
one  of  its  genuineness^  because 
it  frees  the  text  from  that  hard 
expression,  virgin  o^  Proserpina : 
but  when  we  consider  the  mat- 
ter farther,  it  will  be  found  that 
Milt<m  could  never  have  intended 
to  compare  Eve  with  Proserpina, 
because  she  had  nothing  to  do 
with  husbandry  or  gardening, 
on  account  of  which  only  ^Ss 
comparison  is  introduced.  Pearee. 

394.  Likest  she  seem'd,']  So  it 
is  in  Milton's  first  edition  ;  in 
the  second  edition  by  mistake  it 
is  printed  likelieti,  and  this  has 
been  followed  in  all  the  editions 
since,  at  least  in  all  that  I  have 
seen. 

395.  Ceres  in  her  prime, 
Yet  virgin  of  Proserpina  from 

JoveJ] 
This  seems  to  be  a  Grecism,  and 
translated  from  Theocritus,  (Idyl, 
ii.  136.)  who  says  vntfitwf  » 
$M)iM^  for  virginem  innuptam. 
It  is  the  same  turn  of  expression 
in  both.  So  that  Dr.  Bentley 
was  strangely  mistaken  in  call- 
ing it  a  monster  qf  an  expression, 
and  not  human  language;  it  hav- 
ing an  elegance  superior  in  my 
opinion  to  the  English  phrase 
— *'a  virgin,  not  having  yet 
''  conceiv^  Proserpina  who  was 
"  begot  by  Jove."     Warhwtfm. 
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Delighted,  but  desiring  moie  her  stay. 

Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  return 

Repeated,  she  to  him  as  oft  engagM  4oo 

To  be  returnM  by  noon  amid  the  bower. 

And  all  things  in  best  order  to  invite 

Noontide  repast,  or  aftemoon^s  repose. 

O  much  deceived,  much  foiling,  hapless  Eve, 

Of  thy  presumM  return  !  event  perverse !  40$ 

Thou  never  from  that  hour  in  Paradise 

Found'st  either  sweet  repast,  or  sound  repose ; 

Such  ambush  hid  among  sweet  flowers  and  shades 


401.  To  be  returned  by  noon 

amid  the  bower, 
And  all  things  in  best  order  to 
invite  &cl 
Here  seems  to  be  a  want  of  a 
verb  before  all  thin&  &c.  Dr. 
Bentley  therefore  reads 

To  be  return'd  by  nooo,  and  at  the 

bower 
Have  all  things  in  best  order  to  in* 

▼ite. 

But  if  It  be  necessarf  to  insert 
the  word  have,  I  would  read  thus 
with  less  alteration^ 

And  all  things  in  best  order  have  to* 
invite. 

Pearce. 

404.  O  much    deceiv'd,  much 
foiling,  hapless  Eve, 

Of  thy  presumed  retttm  .Q 
That  is^  much  failing  of  thy  pre- 
sumed return.  These  beautiful 
apoetrophes  and  anticipations  are 
frequent  in  the  poets,  who  affect 
to  speak  in  the  character  of  pro- 
phets, and  like  men  inspired 
with  the  knowledge  of  futurity. 
Thus  Virgil  to  Tumus,  iEn.  x. 
501. 


Nescia  mens  hominum  fiiti  sortisqua 

futurse, 
£t  servare  modum  rebus  sublata  se- 

cundis. 
Tumo  tempus  erit,  magn^icum  opta* 

verit  emptum 
Intactum  Pallanta,  et  cum  spoUa  ista 

diemque 
Oderit. 

O  mortals !  blind  in  fate,  who  never 

know 
To  bear  h%h  fortune,  or  endure  the 

low. 
The  time  shall  come^  when  Turnus, 

but  in  vain, 
Sliall  wish  untouch'd  the  trophies 

o/the  slain; 
Shall  wish   the  faul  belt  were  far 

away, 
And  curse  the  dire  remembrance  of 

the  day.  Drydeiu 

And  Homer,  Iliad,  xvii.  497. 

There  is  something  very  moving 
in  such  reflections  concerning 
the  vanity  of  all  human  hopes, 
and  how  little  events  answer  our 
expectations. 

408.  Such  ambush  hid^  So  it 
is  in  Milton's  own  editions,  and 
I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  be 
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Waited  with  hellish  rancour  imminent 

To  intercept  thy  way,  or  send  thee  back  410 

DespoiPd  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  bliss. 

For  now,  and  since  first  break  of  dawn,  the  Fiend, 

Mere  serpent  in  appearance,  forth  was  come, 

And  on  his  quest,  where  UkeUest  he  might  find 

The  only  two  of  mankind,  but  in  them  415 

The  whole  included  race,  his  purposM  prey. 

In  bow^r  and  field  he  sought,  where  any  tuft 

Of  grove  or  garden-plot  more  pleasant  lay, 

Their  tendence  or  plantation  for  delight ; 

By  fountain  or  by  shady  rivulet  4*20 

He  sought  them  both,  but  wishM  his  hap  might  find 

Eve  separate,  he  wishM,  but  not  with  hope 

Of  what  so  seldom  cbanc'd,  when  to  his  wish. 

Beyond  his  hope.  Eve  separate  he  spies, 

VeiPd  in  a  cloud  of  firagrance,  where  she  stood,  •       425 

Half  spied,  so  thick  the  roses  blushing  round 

About  her  glowM  oft  stooping  to  support 

Each  flower  of  slender  stalk,  whose  head  though  gay 

Carnation,  purple',  azure,  or  specked  with  gold, 

Hung  drooping  unsustain'd ;  them  she  upstays        4S0 

Gently  with  myrtle  band,  mindless  the  while 

Herself,  though  fairest  unsupported  flower, 

printed  Such  ambush  laidf  but  so  —where     Proterpine     githering 

both  Dr.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Fen-  „    ^?7^!. . 

ton  have  printed  it.  "^[,  »  ^•««'  ^^'^ '  ^^  «^«»"y 

427.  —oft  stooping  to  support  Wmi  githcrU 

Each  JlowW  of  tender  slaVc,'^ 

mindless  the  while  A  thought  that  mutt  have  pleased 

Herself  though  fairest,  unsup-  our  author,   since  he  has  it  a 

ported  flower, "]  second  time. 
We  have  the  same  manner  of 
speaking  in  iv.  269. 
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From  her  best  prop  so  far,  and  storm  so  nigh. 
Nearer  he  drew,  and  many  a  walk  travfersM 
Of  stateliest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  palm. 
Then  voluble  and  bold,  now  hid,  now  seen 
Among  thick-woven  arborets  and  flowers 
Imborder^d  on  each  bank,  the  hand  of  Eve  : 
Spot  more  delicious  than  those  gardens  feignM 


455 


4M.  Nearer  he  drew,  Sec]  The 
several  wiles  which  are  put  in 
practice  by  the  tempter^  when 
he  found  £ve  separated  from  her 
husband^  the  many  pleasing 
images  of  nature  wmch  are  in- 
termixed in  this  part  of  the  story^ 
with  its  gradual  and  regular  pro- 
gress  to  the  fatal  catastrophe, 
are  so  very  remarkable,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous,  to  point 
out  their  respective  beauties. 
jiddison. 

438.  Imbordet'don  each  bank,'] 
Dr.  Bendey  believes  that  Milton 
gave  it  Imbroidered,  proper  to 
ifUck-^oven,  But  imbardered  is 
the  right  word  according  to  Bp. 
Kennety  who  in  his  glossary  to 
his  Parochial  Antiquities  in  the 
word  Bordarii  says.  Some  derive 
it  from  the  old  Gallic  bords,  the 
limits  or  extremes  of  any  extent  : 
as  the  borders  of  a  county  and  the 
borderers  or  inhabitants  in  those 
parts.  Whence  the  bordure  of  a 
garment,  and  to  imborder  which 
we  corrupt  to  imbroider.  See 
also  Furctiere's  French  Diction- 
ary on  the  words  Brodeur  and 
Embordurer,     Pearce. 

Imbordered  on  each  bank,  the 
banks  were  bordered  with  the 
flowers,  the  hand  of  Eve,  the 
handjTwork  of  Eve,  as  we  say  of 
a  picture  that  it  is  the  hand  of 


such  or  such  a  master.  And 
thus  Virgil,  Mn,  i.  455. 

Artificumque  manus  inter  fe  openim* 

que  laborem 
Miratur. 

438.  So  in  Par.  Reg.  iv.  59. 

Carv'd  work,  the  hand  of  fiimM  arti- 
ficers. 

We  find  the  same  figure  of  speech 
in  Petronius  Arbiter,  Zeuxidos 
manus  vidi,  nondum  vetustatis 
injuria  victas.  Satyric.  p.  311. 
Ed.  Hadrian.  Thus  also  Silius 
Italicus^  xiv.  653. 

hie  fancta  Tetustas 
Arttficum  manihut,-^-^ 

And  Statius,  1  Sylv.  iii.  47. 

Vidi  arteSy  vetenimque  manut 

Dunster. 

439«  Spot  more  delicious,  &c.] 
He  is  not  speaking  here  of  Para^ 
dise  in  general,  but  of  this  par- 
ticular  spot,  the  handywork  of 
Eve;  and  he  says  it  was  more 
delicious  than  the  gardens  of 
Jdonis  or  Alcinous  are  feis^ed  to 
be.  Of  revived  Adonis ;  ror  after 
he  was  killed  by  the  wild  boar, 
it  is  said  that  at  Venu8*s  request 
he  was  restored  to  life.  And  we 
learn  from  St.  Jerom,  Cyril,  and 
other  writers,  that  his  anniver- 
sary festival  was  opened  widi 
sorrow  and    mourning  for  hit 
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Or  of  revivM  Adonis,  or  renownM 
Alcinous,  host  of  old  Laertes*  son, 
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death,  and  concluded  with  sing- 
ing and  rejoicing  for  hit  revival. 
It  is  very  true,  as  Dr.  Bentley 
says,  that  Kf*»i  AhtnUt,  the  gar- 
den$  of  Adonis,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Greek  writers,  Plato, 
Plutarch,  &c.  were  nothing  but 
portable  earthen  pots  with  some 
lettnce  or  fennel  growing  in 
them,  and  thrown  away  the  next 
day  after  the  yearly  festival  of 
Adonis:  whence  the  gardens  of 
Adonis  grew  to  be  a  proverb 
of  contempt  for  any  fruitless, 
fading,  perishable  afiair.  But, 
as  Dr.  rearce  replies.  Why  did 
the  Grecians  on  Adonis's  festival 
carry  these  small  earthen  ^- 
dens  about  in  honour  of  him? 
was  it  not  because  they  had  a 
tradition,  that  when  tie  was 
alive  he  delighted  in  gardens, 
and  had  a  magnificent  one? 
Pliny  mentions  the  gardens  of 
Adonis  and  Alcinous  together  as 
Milton  does.  There  is  nothing 
that  the  ancients  admired  more 
than  the  gardens  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  and  those  of  the  kings  Ado* 
nis  and  Alcinous,  Antiquitas  ni- 
hil prius  mirata  est  qukm  Hes- 
peridum  hortos,  ac  regum  Ado- 
nidis  et  Alcinoi.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist 
lib.  zix.  cap.  4.  The  Italian 
poet  Marino  in  his  L'Adone, 
cant  vi.  describes  the  gardens 
of  Adonis  at  large:  and  Huetius 
in  his  Demonstr.  £vangel.  prop, 
iv.  cap.  iii.  sect.  S.  says  of  the 
Greeks,  Regem  Admiidem  hor to- 
rum  curse  impens^  fuisse  dedi- 
tum  narrantes.  Our  country- 
man Spenser  celebrates  the  gar- 
dens of  Adonis    in    his  Faery 


Queen,  book  iii.  cant.  6.  the  title 
of  which  is 

The  gardens  of  Adonis^  fraught 
With  pleasures  manifold ; 

where  he  likewise  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  death  and  revival 
Shakespeare  too  mentions  the 
ffaiden  of  Adonis,  1  Part  of 
Henry  VI.  act  i.  The  Dauphin 
speaks  to  Pucelle, 

Tfaj  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gar* 

den. 
That  one  daj  Uoom'd,  and  firuHful 

were  the  next. 

And  Milton  himself  in  the  Mask 
speaks  of 

Beds  of  hyacinth  and  roees. 
Where  young  Adomit  oft  reposes. 
Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound 
In  slumber  soft : 

And  in  his  Drfensio  Seeunda  he 
mentions  both  the  gardens  of 
Alcinous  and  Adonis,  and  here 
calls  them  feigned,  which  suffi- 
ciently distinguishes  these  gar^ 
dens  oC  Adorns  from  those  Ihtle 
earthen  pots  which  were  really 
exhibited  at  his  festival.  And 
the  gardens  of  Alcinous  he  has 
alluded  to  before,  v.  S41.  Aid- 
nous,  host  to  old  Laertes*  son, 
that  is,  to  Ulysses,  whom  he 
entertained  in  his  return  from 
Troy,  as  Homer  informs  us, 
Odyssey,  book  vii.  where  he 
gives  us  a  charming  descrip- 
tion of  his  gardens  -,  which  Mr. 
Pope  selected  from  other  parts 
of  Homer's  works,  and  trans- 
lated and  published  in  the  Guar- 
dian before  he  attempted  the 
rest  Or  that,  not  mystic,  not 
fabulous  as  the  rest,  not  alle- 
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Or  that,  not  mystic,  where  the  sapient  king 

Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  Egyptian  spouse. 

Much  he  the  place  admir'd,  the  person  more. 

As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent,  445 

Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air. 

Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  morn  to  breathe 

Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 

Adjoined,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight. 

The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine,  450 

Or  dairy^,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound  ; 

If  chance  with  nymphlike  step  fair  virgin  pass. 

What  pleasing  seemed,  for  her  now  pleases  more. 

She  most,  and  in  her  look  sums  all  dehght : 

Such  pleasure  took  the  Serpent  to  behold  455 

This  flow'ry  plat,  the  sweet  recess  of  Eve 

Thus  early,  thus  alone ;  her  heavenly  form 


gofrical  as  some  hare  fancied, 
but  a  real  garden,  which  Solo- 
mon made  for  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  king  of 
l^gypt.  See  Canticles.  And 
thus,  as  the  most  beacttiiiil 
countries  in  the  world,  iv.  268 
— 285.  could  not  vie  with  Pa- 
radise, so  neither  cou]d  the  most 
delicious  gardens  equal  this 
fiowery  plat,  the  sweet  rece$$  of 
Eve, 

450.  — tedded  grasi,]  Grass 
just  mowed  and  spread  for  dry- 
ing.   Richardson, 

See  likewise  Lye's  Junii  Ety- 
niologicum  under  the  word 
Tide. 

458.  What  pleasing  seem* d,  for 
her  now  pleases  more,']  Did  not 
the  beautiful  assemblage  of  pro- 
per circumstances  in  t&s  charm- 


ingly natural  and  familiar  simile 
lead  one  to  think,  that  Milton 
took  the  hint  of  it  from  some 
real  scene  of  this  sort,  which 
had  some  time  or  other  smit  his 
fancy,  I  should  be  apt  to  think 
that  he  alluded  to  this  same 
thought  in  Spenser,  who,  de- 
scribing his  nero  Guyon  with 
a  fiur  Udy  upon  a  little  island 
adorned  with  all  the  beauties  of 
nature,  adds.  Faery  Queen,  b.  ii. 
cant  vi.  st.  24. 

And  all  though  pleasant,  yet  the 
made  much  more. 

Thyer. 

457.  -^her  heav'nlyform  &c.] 
This  18  a  scene  of  much  the 
same  nature  with  that  betwixt 
the  Saracen  king  Aladin  and  the 
Italian  virgin  S)phronia  in  the 
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Angelic,  but  more  soft,  and  feminine. 
Her  graceful  innocence,  her  every  air 
Of  gesture  or  least  action  overawM 
His  malice,  and  with  rapine  sweet  bereaved 
His  fierceness  of  the  fierce  intent  it  brought : 
That  space  the  evil-one  abstracted  stood 


450 


2d  canto  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem : 
and  though  perhaps  it  would  be 
eoing  too  far  to  say  that  Milton 
has  borrowed  from  thence,  yet 
I  think  it  must  give  the  reader 
some  pleasure  to  see,  how  two 
great  geniuses  naturally  fall  into 
the  same  thoughts  upon  similar 
subjects.  Milton  speaking  of 
Eve  says, 

».— Her  every  air 
Of  gesture  or  least  action  OTeraw*d 
His  malieey  &c. 

Tasso  speaking  of  Sophronia*8 
addressing  herself  to  the  fierce 
Aladin  says, 

A  rhonesta  baldanza,  a  Pimproviso 
Pol|Forar  di  bellezze  altere,  e  sante, 
Quasi  confuso  il  re,  quasi  conquiso 
Frenb    1o    sdegno,  e    placb  il   fier 
aemUante. 

How  like  again  is  what  Milton 
says  of  Satan, 

That  space  the  evil-one  abstracted 

stood 
From    his  own  ev'il,  and  for  the 

time  remain'd 
Stupidly  good, 

to  what  Tasso  says  of  the  state 
of  Aladin'smind, 

Fik  stupor,  fti  vagbeiza,  e  fii  diletto» 
S*amor  non  ftk,  che  mosse   il  cor 
villanot 

They  both  also  agree  in  making 
each  of  them    immediately  to 


relapse  into  their  first  character. 
Milton, 

then  soon 
Pierce  hate  he  recollects, — 

Tasso, 

Qui  coroinda  il  tiranno  a   risdeg- 
narsi. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that 
notwithstanding  this  similitude 
of  circmaistances,  the  English 
poet  vastly  excels  the  Italian 
both  in  strength  of  sentiments 
and  beauty  of  expression.  It 
may  be  further  observed,  that 
there  never  was  a  finer  or  juster 
compliment  paid  to  beauty  than 
is  here  by  Milton,  as  it  is  not 
made  up  of  rant  and  rhapsody 
as  most  of  this  kind  are,  but  only 
saying  what  one  may  easily 
imagine  might  have  really  hap- 

Eened  upon  the  sight  of  so  de- 
ghtful  a  scene.     Thyer. 

461.  — with  rapine  sweet  6e- 
reav'd,  &c.]  Compare  Spensor, 
Astrophel,  st  vii. 

That  all  men's  hearts  with  secret 

raviihnunt 
He  stole  away«— 

T.  WarUm. 

462.  Hisfiercenenofihejierce 
intent]  Though  Dr,  Bentley 
thinks  it  jejune,  yet  such  a  re- 
petition is  not  uncommon  in  the 
best  poets. 

Et  nottro  dcit^tH  ssepe  ddhre. 

Virg.  Bxi.  i.  669. 
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From  his  own  ev'il,  and  for  the  time  remainM 

Stupidly  good,  of  enmity  disarmed,  465 

Of  guile,  of  hate,  of  envy,  of  revenge ; 

But  the  hot  hell  that  always  in  him  burns. 

Though  in  mid  heaven,  soon  ended  his  delight. 

And  tortures  him  now  more,  the  more  he  sees 

Of  pleasure  not  for  him  ordainM :  then  soon  470 

Fierce  hate  he  recollects,  and  all  his  thoughts 

Of  mischief,  gratulating,  thus  excites. 

Thoughts,  whither  have  ye  led  me !  with  what  sweet 
Compulsion  thus  transported  to  forget 
What  hither  brought  us  !  hate,  not  love,  nor  hope    475 
Of  Paradise  for  hell,  hope  here  to  taste 
Of  pleasure,  but  all  pleasure  to  destroy, 
Save  what  is  in  destroying;  other  joy 
To  me  is  lost.     Then  let  me  not  let  pass 
Occasion  which  now  smiles  ;  behold  alone  48O 

The  woman,  opportune  to  all  attempts. 
Her  husband,  for  I  view  far  round,  not  nigh. 
Whose  higher  intellectual  more  I  shun. 


468.  Though  in  mid  heav'n,"] 
That  is,  would  do  though  he 
were  in  heaven,  or  it  may  be 
understood  as  if  he  were  some- 
times in  heaven,  and  justified 
by  Job  i.  6.  ii.  1.  There  was  a 
day,  when  the  torn  of  God  came 
to  present  themselves  before  the 
Lordj  and  Satan  came  also  among 
them  to  present  himself  before  the 
Lord.  And  Satan  speaks  to  the 
same  purpose  in  Paradise  Re- 
gained, i.  366. 


'  from  the  btaVn  of  heavens 
H«th  he  excluded  mj  resort  some* 
times,  S(c 


468.  Compare  Comus,  382. 

•—He  that  bidet  a  dark  aoul^  and 

foul  thoughts. 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day 

sun; 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 

E. 

478.        other  joy 

To  me  is  losWl 
How  exactly  does  Milton  make 
Satan  keep  up  the  character  he 
had  assumed  m  the  fourth  book, 
where  he  says, 


Bdl  be  thou  my  good,  dec. ! 


Thyer. 
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And  strength,  of  courage  haughty,  and  of  limb 
Heroic  built,  though  of  terrestrial  mould,  4S5 

Foe  not  informidable,  exempt  from  wound, 
I  not ;  so  much  hath  hell  debased,  and  pain 
Infeebled  me,  to  what  I  was  in  heaven.         , 
She  fair,  divinely  fair,  fit  love  for  Gods, 
Not  terrible,  though  terror  be  in  love  490 

And  beauty,  not  approachM  by  stronger  hate. 
Hate  stronger,  under  show  of  love  well  feigned. 
The  way  which  to  her  ruin  now  I  tend. 

So  spake  the  enemy^  of  mankind,  inclosM 
In  serpent,  inmate  bad,  and  toward  Eve  495 

Address^  his  way,  not  with  indented  wave. 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  rear. 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  towered 
Fold  above  foW  a  surging  maze,  his  head 


486.  — exempt  from  wound,"] 
As  Eve  had  said  before  that 
they  were  not  capable  of  death 
or  pain,  ver.  283.  that  is^  as  long 
as  they  continued  innocent. 

490.  Not  terrible,  though  ter- 
ror be  in  love 

And  beauty,  not  approach'd  by 
stronger  hate,] 
Satan  had  been  saying  that  he 
dreaded  Adam,  such  was  his 
strength  of  body  and  mind,  and 
his  own  so  debased  from  what 
it  was  in  heaven:  but  Eve  (he 
goes  on  to  say)  is  lovely,  not 
terrible,  though  terror  be  in 
love  and  beauty,  unless  it  is 
a])proacbed  by  a  mind  armed 
with  hate  as  his  is ;  a  hate  the 
ffreater,  as  it  is  disguised  under 
dissembled  love.  An  excellent 
writer  (Dr.  Pearce)  hath  ob- 
served on  this  passage^  "  that  a 


''  beautiful  woman  is  approached 
**  with  terror,  unless  he  who  ap- 
'*  proaches  her  has  a  stronger 
"  hatred  of  her  than  her  beauty 
''  can  beget  love  in  him/' 
Richardson. 

Something  like  this  in  Para- 
dise Regain^,  ii.  159. 

— virgin  majesty  with  mfld 
And  sweet  allay'd,  yet  terrible  t*  ip- 
proach. 

Thper. 

496.  —wo/  with  vndenied  wave,] 
Indented  is  of  the  same  deriva- 
tion as  indenture,  notched  and 
going  in  and  out  like  the  teeth 
of  a  saw :  and  Shakespeare  ap- 
plies it  likewise  to  the  motions 
of  a  snake  in  As  you  like  it, 
activ. 

And  with  indented  glides  did  slip 
away. 

499.  Fold  above  fold  &c.]   We 
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Crested  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes  ; 
With  bumish'd  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant :  pleasing  was  his  shape 
And  lovely ;  never  since  of  serpent  kind 


500 


have  the  description  of  snch  a 
sort  of  serpent  in  Ovid,  Met  iii. 
32. 


I  pnesignis  et  auro ; 
Igne  micant  oculi 
nie  Tolubilibus  squtmosos  nexibus 

orbet 
ToiqueC,  et  immensoc  saltu  sinuatur 

in  arcus: 
Ac  media  plus  parte  leres  ereq^iu  in 

auras, 
Despidt  omne  nemus  Sfe, 

Pile  broke  in  flashes  when  he  glancM 

his  eye» ; 
His  tow*ring  crest  was  glorious  to 

behold. 
His    shoulders  and   his  sides  were 

scal*d  with  gold. 

Spire  above  spire  upreat'd  in  air  he 

stood. 
And  gazing  round  him  overlook'd 

the  wood.  Additon. 

The  reader  may  observe  some 
touches  very  like  Grotius*s  de- 
scription o£  the  same  serpent  in 
his  tragedy  of  Adamus  Exul. 
activ. 

oculi  ardent  duo : 
Adrecta  cervix    sargit,  et   maculis 

nitet 
Pectus  superbis ;  csrulis  picti  notis 
Sinuantur  orbes:  tortiles  sj^ras  mi- 
cant 
Auri  colore  &c. 

504. never  since  of  ierpenl 

kind  &c.]  Satan  is  not  here 
compared  and  preferred  to  the 
finest  and  most  memorable  ser- 
pents of  antiquity,  the  Python 
and  the  rest ;  but  only  to  the  most 
memorable  of  those  serpents  into 
which  others  were  transformed; 

VOL,  II. 


and  with  the  greater  propriety, 
as  he  was  himself  now  trans- 
formed into  a  serpent.  And  in 
this  view  it  is  said  that  none 
were  lovelier,  not  those  that  in 
Illyria  changed  Hermione  and 
Cadmiis.  Cadmus  and  his  wifb 
Harmon'ia  or  Hermione^  for  she 
is  called  by  either  name,  and  I 
presume  Milton  thought  Her- 
mione and  Cadmm  more  musical 
in  verse  as  it  certainly  is  than 
Harmonia  and  Cadmus.  This 
Cadmus  together  with  his  wife 
leaving  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  which 
he  had  founded,  and  £ot  divers 
misfortunes  quitted,  and  coming 
into  lUifria^  they  were  both 
tunied  mto  serpents  for  having 
slain  one  sacred  to  Mars,  as  we 
read  in  the  fourth  book  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphosis.  But  the  ex- 
pression, those  thai  changed  Her^ 
mhne  and  Cadmus,  has  occa- 
sioned some  diflBculty.  Did 
those  serpents,  says  Dr.  Bent- 
ley,  change  Hermione  and  Cad- 
mus? or  were  not  these,  who 
were  man  and  woman  once, 
changed  into  serpents?  And  Dr. 
Pearce  replies.  We  may  excuse 
this  as  a  poetical  liberty  of  ex- 
pression; it  is  much  the  same 
as  the  critics  have  observed  in 
Ovid's  Metam.  i.  1.  where ^rmo* 
mutatas  in  nova  corpora  stands 
for  corpora  mutaia  in  novas  for^ 
mas.  In  both  places  the  chang- 
ing is  attributed,  not  to  the  per- 
sons changed,  but  to  the  forms 
L 
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Lovelier,  not  those  that  in  Illyria  changM 
Hermione  and  Cadmus,  or  the  God 


505 


or  shapes  into  which  they  were 
changed.  Which  changed  Her- 
mione and  Cadmus,  that  is,  into 
which  Hermione  and  Cadmus 
were  changed.  So  Horace  says, 
sat.  ii.  viii.  49. 

— aceto 
Quod  Methymnsam  vitio  mutarerat 
uvam, 

for  in  quod  vitio  mutata  est  uva 
Methymnasa.  If  this  may  not 
be  allowed  to  pass^  yet  I  see  no 
reason  (says  Dr.  Pearce)  why 
the  construction  may  not  be  this, 
not  those  thai  in  Illyria  (were) 
changed,  viz.  Hermione  and  Cad- 
mus, &c.  Or  perhaps  this ;  not 
those  that  Hermione  and  Cadmus 
changed,  where  changed  stands  for 
changed  to,  as  in  x.  540.  we  have 
the  same  way  of  speakings 

for  what  they  saw, 
Thej  felt  themselves  now  citanging. 

But  after  all  these  very  inge- 
nious conjectures,  1  conceive  the 
meaning  to  be  as  it  is  expressed, 
and  the  expression  to  be  the 
most  proper  and  apposite  that 
could  be.  The  serpents  changed 
Hermione  and  Cadmus,  the 
form  of  serpents  was  superin- 
duced, but  they  still  retained  the 
same  sense  and  memory;  and 
this  Ovid  says  expressly.  When 
Cadmus  was  first  changed,  iv. 
595. 

— Die  sua  lambebat  conjugis  ora ; 
Inque  sinus  caros,  veluti  cognosce* 

ret,  ibat ; 
£t  dabat  amplexus,  assuelaque  colla 

petebat. 

The  husband-serpent  showed  he  still 

had  thought. 
With  wonted  fondness  an  embrace 

he  sought ; 


PlayM   round  her  neck   in  many  a 

harmless  twist. 
And  lick'd  that  bosom  which,  a  man, 

he  kist. 

And  after  the  wife  was  changed 
too,  it  is  said,  vcr.  602. 

Nunc  quoque  nee  fugiunt  hominem, 

nee  vulnere  Isdunt : 
Quidque  prius  fuerint,  placidi  memi- 

nere  dracones. 

Fearless  see  men,  by  men  are  fear- 
less seen, 

Still  mild  and  conscious  what  they 
once  have  been.  Eusden, 

They  were  therefore  still  Her- 
mione and  Cadmus,  though 
changed ;  as  the  devil  was  still 
the  devil,  though  inclosed  in 
serpent.  And  £us  it  may  be 
said  with  the  greatest  propriety,, 
that  none  of  serpent  kind  were 
lovelier,  not  those  that  in  Illyria 
changed  Hermione  and  Cadmiu, 
or  the  God  in  Epidaurus,  that  is, 
JEsculapius  the  God  of  physic, 
the  son  of  Apollo,  who  was  wor- 
shipped at  Epidaurus,  a  city  of 
Peloponnesus,  £uid  being  sent 
for  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  a 
plague,  assumed  the  form  of  a 
serpent  and  accompanied  the 
ambassadors,  as  the  story  was 
related  in  the  eleventh  book  of 
Livy,  and  may  still  be  read  in 
the  fifteenth  book  of  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphosis :  but  though  he  was 
thus  changed  in  appearance,  he 
was  still  JBsculapius,  In  serpents 
Deus,  as  Ovid  calls  him  xv.  670. 
the  deity  in  a  serpent,  and  under 
that  form  continued  to  be  wor- 
shipped at  Rome.  Nor  were 
those  serpents  lovelier,  to  which 
transformed  Ammonian  Jove  or 
Capitoline  teas  seen,  Jupiter  Ani<- 
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In  Epidaurus  ;  nor  to  which  transform*d 
Ammonian  Jove,  or  Capitoline  was  seen, 
He  with  Olympias,  this  with  her  who  bore 
Scipio  the  highth  of  Rome.     With  tract  oblique 
At  first,  as  one  who  sought  access,  but  feared 
To  interrupt,  side-long  he  works  his  way. 
As  when  a  ship  by  skilful  steersman  wrought 


510 


mon  and  Jupiter  Capitolinus^  the 
one  the  Lybian  Jupiter,  the 
other  the  Roman,  called  Capito- 
line,  from  the  Capitol^  his  temple 
at  Rome :  He  wUh  Olympian,  the 
first  the  pretended  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  conversing 
with  his  mother  Olympias  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent;  this  with  her 
who  bore  Scipio  the  highth  of 
Rome,  the  latter  fabled  in  like 
hianner  to  have  been  the  father 
of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  raised 
his  country  and  himself  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  glory.  Dr. 
Bentley  objects  to  this  expres- 
sion the  highth  of  Rome,  But, 
u  Dr.  Pearce  observes  in  answer, 
this  expression  is  much  of  the 
same  nature  with  Ovid*s  Summa 
dMcum  Atrides,  Amor.  1.  i.  el.  9.  v. 
57.  and  with  Cicero's  expression 
Apex  senectutis  est  auctoritas, 
de  Senect. :  the  Italians,  whose 
expressions  Milton  often  imitates, 
use  aliezza  in  the  same  sense,  if 
I  remember  aright 

513.  As  tohen  a  ship  &c.] 
There  are  some  Latin  poems  of 
Andrew  Ramsay,  a  Scotchman 
in  the  tinr^e  of  Charles  the  First, 
under  this  title,  Poemata  tacra 
Andrew  Ramsiei  Pastoris  Edtn- 
frvrmt.  Edinburgi  idSS.  The 
book  is  now  grown  very  scarce, 
but  there  are  few  poems  in  it 


The  principal  is  one  in  four 
books,  the  first  of  the  creation, 
the  second  of  the  happv  state  of 
man,  the  third  of  the  fall  of  man, 
the  fourth  of  the  redemption  of 
man  by  Jesus  Christ:  and  this 
poem  was  recommended  to  me 
as  a  performance  to  which  Mil- 
ton had  been  much  obliged  and 
indebted :  but  upon  perusing  it 
I  do  not  well  see  how  two  au- 
thors could  write  so  much  upon 
the  same  subjects,  and  write 
more  differently.^  There  are  few 
or  no  traces  to  be  discovered  of 
any  similitude  or  resemblance 
between  them,  but  in  the  simile 
before  us,  and  the  following  one 
o£  the  Scotch  poet,  and  these 
are  so  different,  and  applied  so 
differently,  that  they  may  both 
be  originals,  or  at  least  not  the 
copy  the  one  of  the  other.  Mil- 
ton's is  applied  to  the  oblique 
motion  of  the  serpent,  this  of 
Ramsay  to  the  Devil  tempting 
our  Saviour,  and  when  one 
temptation  would  not  avail,  try- 
ing another: 

■Ut  vento  portum  qui  fort^  re- 

flante 
Non  potit  Mt  eapere,  it  malos  et 

lin  tea  vela 
Carbsfleoeque  finua  obliqaat,  tendere 

rectJt 
Qua  nequit,  incurvo  radit  vada  cc- 

rula  cursa; 
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Nigh  river's  mouth  or  foreland,  where  the  wind 

Veers  oft,  as  oft  so  steers,  and  shifts  her  sail :  his 

So  varied  he,  and  of  his  tortuous  train 

CurlM  many  a  wanton  wreath  in  sight  of  Eve, 

To  lure  her  eye  ;  she  busied  heard  the  sound 

Of  rustling  leaves,  but  minded  not,  as  us'd 

To  such  disport  before  her  through  the  field,  5^0 

From  every  beast,  more  duteous  at  her  call. 

Than  at  Circean  call  the  herd  disguised. 

He  bolder  now,  uncalled  before  her  stood, 

But  as  in  gaze  admiring :  oft  he  bow'd 

His  turret  crest,  and  sleek  enamelPd  neck,  525 

Fawning,  and  lickM  the  ground  whereon  she  trod. 


Sic  gnarus  yenare  dolos,  et  imagine 

fUsa 
Ludere  Tartareua  coluber,  contingere 

metam 
Se  noQ  poMe  videos  primo  moUmine, 

cunum 
Mutat,  et  ad  palmam  conveno  tra- 

mite  tendit. 

So  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  to 
be  questioned  whether  Milton 
had  ever  seen  these  poems  of 
Ramsay,  or  knew  any  ihvag  of 
them;  and  he  might  still  say 
with  truth  that  he  pursued 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or 
rhime. 

And  in  the  general  it  may  be 
said,  that  resemblance  is  not 
plagiarism.  Different  authors 
may  possibly  hit  upon  the  same 
thought  without  borrowing  from 
one  another.  An  author,  of  great 
reading  especially,  may  be  tinged 
and  cMotured  as  it  were  by  nis 
reading;  his  writings  may  have 
something  of  the  taste  of  the 


books  which  he  has  read  with- 
out his  knowing  it,  as  the  stream 
partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the 
earth  through  which  it  passes ; 
and  he  may  sometimes  make  use 
of  the  thoughts  of  others,  and 
still  believe  Uiem  his  own.  This 
may  be  die  case  with  regard 
to  those  authors,  whom  he  is 
known  to  have  read  3  and  much 
less  can  he  be  certainly  charged 
with  stealing  from  authors,  whoi 
it  is  very  uncertain  whether  he 
has  read  them  or  not. 

522.  Than  at  Circean  caU  the 
herd  disguised.']  All  beasts  of 
the  field  used  to  play  and  sport 
before  her»  more  obedient  to 
her  voice,  than  men  turned  into 
beasts  by  the  famous  inchantresa 
Circe  were  at  her  beck.  Ovid. 
Metam.  ziv.  45. 

— — perque  ferarum 
Agmen  adulant(im  media  prooedit 
ab  aula, 

Hume. 
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His  gentle  dumb  expression  tumM  at  length 
The  eye  of  Eve  to  mark  his  play ;  he  glad 
Of  her  attention  gained,  with  serpent  tongue 
Organic,  or  impulse  of  vocal  air,  5S0 

His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began. 

Wonder  not,  sovran  mistress,  if  perhaps 
Thou  canst,  who  art  sole  wonder ;  much  less  arm 
Thy  looks,  the  heav'n  of  mildness,  with  disdain, 
DispleasM  that  I  approach  thee  thus,  and  gaze         5S5 
Insatiate,  I  thus  single,  nor  have  feared 
Tby  awful  brow,  more  awful  thus  retired. 
Fairest  resemblance  of  thy  Maker  fair. 
Thee  all  things  living  gaze  on,  all  things  thine 
By  gift,  and  thy  celestial  beauty'  adore  540 

With  ravishment  beheld,  there  best  beheld 
Where  universally  admirM  ;  but  here 
In  this  inclosure  wild,  these  beasts  among. 
Beholders  rude,  and  shallow  to  discern 


530.  Organic,  or  impulse  of  mng  a  temptation  up<Hi  a  wo- 
vocal  air,^  That  the  devil  maD^  namely,  flattery,  extrava- 
moved  the  serpent's  tongue,  gant  admiration  of  her  person, 
and  used  it  as  an  instrument  and  fulsome  commendations  of 
to  form  that  tempting  speech  he  her  merit  and  beauty,  and  by 
made  to  Ere,  is  the  opinion  of  these  means  engaging  her  atten- 
aome;  that  he  formed  a  voice  tion,  and  so  delncung  her  to  her 
b^  impression  of  the  soundinj^  ruin.  This  speech  is  much  of 
air,  distant  firom  the  serpent,  is  the  same  strain  and  spirit  with 
that  of  others:  of  which  our  that  which  Satan  had  made  to 
aothor  has  left  the  curious  to  her  before  in  her  dream,  v.  37, 
their  choice.    Hume.  8fc.  and  it  had  a  fatal  effect,  for 

531.  His  fraudulent  temptation  ,        ^    ^          *  „      ,. 

ihn   began,}     We  see  by  this  ^°'°j;^,^;.*;^  °'  ^''  ^"  ^"^" 
fim  speech  of  Satan  what  our 

author  thought  the  most  pro-  To  cry  her  up  as  a  goddess  was 

bable,  the  roost  natural,  and  the  the  r^iest  way  to  make  her  a 

most  successful  way  of  begin-  mere  mortal. 
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Half  what  in  thee  is  fair,  one  man  except,  541 

Who  sees  tliee'  ?  (and  what  is  one  ?)  who  should^st  be  seen 
A  Goddess  among  Gods,  adored  and  servM 
By  angels  numberless,  thy  daily  train. 

So  glozM  the  Tempter,  and  his  proem  tun^d  ; 
Into  the  heart  of  Eve  his  words  made  way,  550 

Though  at  the  voice  much  marvelling ;  at  length 
Not  unamazM  she  thus  in  answer  spake. 
What  may  this  mean  ?  language  of  man  pronouncM 
By  tongue  of  brute,  and  human  sense  expressed  ? 
The  first  at  least  of  these  I  thought  denied  555 

To  beasts,  whom  God  on  their  creation-day 
Created  mute  to  all  articulate  sound  ; 
The  latter  I  demur,  for  in  their  looks 
Much  reas'on,  and  in  their  actions  oft  appears. 
Thee,  Serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field  560 

I  knew,  but  not  with  human  voice  indued  ; 
Redouble  then  this  miracle,  and  say. 


556.   — rvhom   God    on    their  is  to  be  understood  in  the  fonncr 

creation-day  sense,  speakable  or  able  to  speak, 

Created  mute']  as   con^fortable,  delecfabU,  past- 

This  is  mere  fillings,  says  Dr.  able,  &c,  signify  able   to  com- 

Bentley;    for  when  could  they  fort,  to  delight,  to  pass,  kc   And 

be  created,  but  on  their  creatjon-  there  are  instances  of  such  wiM-ds 

day?     But  this  is  exactly  in  the  used    sometimes    actively,  and 

style  of  Scripture,  Gen.  ii.  4.  sometimes  passively,  in  the  best 

These  are  the  generations  of  the  authors.    Thus  in   Horace  the 

heavens  and  of  the  earth  when  word  illacrymabilis  is  used  in  its 

they  mere  created;   in  the  day  passive  signification.   Od.  iv.  ix. 

that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  26. 

and  the  heavens.  ^            ._          ,.. 

563.  How  cam'st  thou  speak-  v^^^;—^"^ 
able  of  mute,]     The  word  speak- 

able  is  used  in  an  active  as  well  fn<l>  its  active  signification,  Od. 

as  in  a  passive  sense,  and  may  "•  ^^-  ^* 

signify  what  can  speak  as  well  places  UlacryniabUcm 

as  what  can  be  spoken.     Here  it  Plutona  tauris. 
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How  earnest  thou  speakable  of  mute,  and  how 

To  me  so  friendly  grown  above  the  rest 

Of  brutal  kind,  that  daily  are  in  sight ;  565 

Say,  for  such  wonder  claims  attention  due. 

To  whom  the  guileful  Tempter  thus  replied. 
Empress  of  this  fair  world,  resplendent  Eve, 
Easy  to  me  it  is  to  tell  thee  all 

What  thou  command^st,  and  right  thou  should^st  be* 
obeyM:  570 

I  was  at  first  as  other  beasts  that  graze 
The  trodden  herb,  of  abject  thoughts  and  low, 
As  was  my  food  ;  nor  ought  but  food  discerned 
Or  sex,  and  apprehended  nothing  high  ; 
Till  on  a  day  roving  the  field,  I  chancM  575 

A  goodly  tree  far  distant  to  behold 
Loaden  with  fruit  of  fairest  colours  mix^d, 
Ruddy  and  gold :  I  nearer  drew  to  gaze ; 
When  from  the  boughs  a  savoury  odour  blown. 
Grateful  to  appetite,  more  pleased  my  sense  530 

Than  smell  of  sweetest  fennel,  or  the  teats 
Of  ewe  or  goat  dropping  with  milk  at  even, 
Unsuck^d  of  lamb  or  kid,  that  tend  their  play. 
To  satisfy  the  sharp  desire  I  had 
Of  tasting  those  fair  apples,  I  resolvM  535 


581.  — sweetest  fennel,  or  the  There  is  no  knowing  for  cer- 

teats]    He  mentions  such  thin^  tain  what    the  forbidden  fruit 

as  were  reputed  most  agreeable  was.    The  common    notion    is 

to  serpents.    Feniculum  angui-  that  it  was  a  sort  of  apple,  and 

bus    gratissimum,    says    Pliny,  that  is  sufficient    to   justify  a 

Nat.  Hist.  1.  xix.  c.  9.  sect.  56.  poet.     So  Otway, 
They  were  likewise  supposed  to 

suck  the  teats  of  ewes  and  goats.        and  for  u  apple  damnM  tnan- 

585.    — those    fair     apples,']  ^^^^' 
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Not  to  defer ;  huqger  and  thirst  at  once, 

Powerful  persuaders,  quickened  at  the  scent 

Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urgM  me  so  keen. 

About  the  mossy  trunk  I  wound  me  soon, 

For  high  from  ground  the  branches  would  require    590 

Thy  utmost  reach  or  Adam's :  round  the  tree 

All  other  beasts  that  saw,  with  like  desire 

Longing  and  envying  stood,  but  could  not  reach. 

Amid  the  tree  now  got,  where  plenty  hung 

Tempting  so  nigh,  to  pluck  and  eat  my  fill  595 

I  spared  not,  for  such  pleasure  till  that  hour 

At  feed  or  fountain  never  had  I  found. 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 

Strange  alteration  in  me,  to  degree 

Of  reason  in  my  inward  powers,  and  speech  600 

Wanted  not  long,  though  to  this  shape  retained. 

Thenceforth  to  speculations  high  or  deep 

I  tumM  my  thoughts,  and  with  capacious  mind 

Considered  all  things  visible  in  heaven. 

Or  earth,  or  middle,  all  things  fair  and  good  ;  605 


601.    shape      retain  dJ] 

Bendey  would  have  it  restrained. 
But  the  word  of  exactest  pro- 
priety is  retained.  For  retained 
signifies  the  being  kept  within 
such  and  such  bounds  in  a  na- 
tural state ;  restrained  to  be  kept 
within  them  in  an  unnatural; 
but  the  serpents  being  confined 
to  his  own  shi^,  was  being  in 
his  natural  state.     Warhurton, 

605.  w  middle:]    In  the 

air,  the  element  placed  between^ 
and,  as  our  author  says,  spun  out 
between,  heaven  and  earth,  vii. 
241.    Hume. 


605.    — all    things  fair   and 

good; 
But  all  that  fair  and  good  in 

thy  divine 
Semblance^  and  in  thy  beauty's 

heavenly  ray 
United  1  beheld  i\ 
This  is  very  like  what  Adam 
had   said  before  to  the  angel, 
viii.  471. 

■     ao  lorelj  ftdr, 
That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the 

world,  8eem*d  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summM  up,  in  her 

contain*d 
And  in  her  looks. 
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But  all  that  fair  and  good  in  thy  divine 

Semblance,  and  in  thy  beauty^s  heav'nly  ray 

United  I  beheld  ;  no  fair  to  thine 

Equivalent  or  second,  which  compelled 

Me  thus,  though  importune  perhaps,  to  come  610 

And  gaze,  and  worship  thee  of  tight  declared 

Sovran  of  creatures,  universal  dame. 

So  talkM  the  spirited  sly  Snake ;  and  Eve 
Yet  more  amazM  unwary  thus  replied. 
Serpent,  thy  overpraising  leaves  in  doubt  615 

The  virtue  of  that  fruit,  in  thee  first  proved : 
But  say,  where  grows  the  tree,  from  hence  how  for  ? 
For  many  are  the  trees  of  God  that  grow 
In  Paradise,  and  various,  yet  unknown 
To  us,  in  such  abundance  lies  our  choice,  &to 

As  leaves  a  greater  store  of  fruit  untouched. 
Still  hanging  incorruptible,  till  men 
Grow  up  to  their  provision,  and  more  hands 
Help  to  disburden  nature  of  her  birth. 


And  it  IS  really  wonderful,  that 
the  poet  could  express  things  so 
much  alike  so  differently,  and 
yet  both  so  well.  The  numbers 
too,  as  well  as  the  sentiments, 
are  equally  admirable  in  both 
places. 

609.  Equivalent  or  second,'] 
Nee  viget  quicquam  simile  aut 
secundum.    Hor.  od.  i.  xii.  18. 

612.     ^universal      dameJ] 

The  word  dame  conveys  a  low 
idea  at  present :  but  formerly  it 
was  an  appellation  of  respect 
and  honour,  and  signified  mis- 
tress or  lady,  and  was  probably 
derived  from  the  French  dame 


and  the  Ladn  donwta,  Untver- 
sal  dame,  Domina  universi. 

613.  So  talk'd  &c.]  Milton 
has  shewn  more  art  and  abi- 
lity in  taking  off  the  common 
objections  to  the  Mosaic  histonr 
of  the  temptation  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  circumstances  of 
his  own  invention,  than  in  any 
other  theologic  part  of  bis  poem. 
Warbufion, 

6lS.  —trees  qf  God]  A  Scrip, 
ture  phrase,  as  in  Psal.  civ.  I6. 

624.  birth.']     In  Milton's 

own  editions  this  word  is  spelt 
bcarth  in  this  place,  but  as  in  all 
other  places  he  spells  it  birth, 
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To  whom  the  wily  Adder,  blithe  and  glad,  e*i5 

Empress,  the  way  is  ready,  and  not  long, 
Beyond  a  row  of  myrtles,  on  a  flat, 
Fast  by  a  fountain,  one  small  thicket  past 
Of  blowing  myrrh  and  balm  ;  if  thou  accept 
My  conduct,  I  can  bring  thee  thither  soon.  63o 

Lead  then,  said  Eve.     He  leading  swiftly  rolPd 
In  tangles,  and  made  intricate  seem  straight, 
To  mischief  swift.     Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Brightens  his  crest ;  as  when  a  wandering  fire. 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapour,  which  the  night  635 

Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round. 


we  see  no  reason  for  an  alter- 
ation here,  and  possibly  this 
may  be  nodiing  but  an  error  of 
the  press. 

624.  Milton  perhaps  con- 
ceived hearth  to  be  the  true 
spelling  of  the  word,  as  if  de- 
rived from  the  verb  io  bear; 
like  earth  from  to  ear,     £. 

631.    — He    leading      swiftly 
rolVd 

In  tangles,"] 
This  is  Virgil's  rapit  orbes  per 
humum:  but  I  think  Tasso 
much  exceeds  them  both  in 
describing  the  rolling  of  a  ser- 
pent Cant.  XV.  St.  48. 

Hot  rientra  in  se  stesso,  hor  le  no- 

dOM 

Rote  distende,  ^se  dopo  se  tira. 

Th^er. 
634.  -—as  when  a  rvand*ring 
Jlre,  &c.]  I  have  avoided  men- 
tioning any  particular  simili- 
tudes in  my  remarks  on  this 
great  work,  because  I  have 
given  a  general  account  of  them 


in  my  notes  on  the  first  book. 
There  is  one,  however,  in  this 

£art  of  the  poem,  which  I  shall 
ere  quote,  as  it  is  not  only 
very  beautiful,  but  the  closest  of 
any  in  the  whole  poem ;  I  mean 
that  where  the  serpent  is  de- 
scribed as  rolling  forward  in  all 
his  pride,  animated  by  the  evil 
spirit,  and  conducting  Eve  to 
her  destruction,  while  Adam 
was  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
her  to  give  her  his  assistance. 
These  several  particulars  are  all 
of  them  wrought  into  the  fol- 
lowing similitude. 

Hope  elevates,  and  joy 
Brightens    hit   crest;   as    when    a 
wandMng  fire/&c. 

Addison. 

And  there  is  not  perhaps  any 
more  philosophic  account  of  the 
ignis  jatuus,  than  what  is  con- 
tained in  these  lines.  Philoso- 
phy and  poetry  are  here  mixed 
together. 
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Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame. 

Which  oft,  Aey  say,  some  evil  spi^rit  attends. 

Hovering  and  blazing  with  delusive  light. 

Misleads  th^  amazed  night-wand'rer  from  his  way    640 

To  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pond  or  pool, 

There  swallowed  up  and  lost,  from  succour  fer. 

So  glisterM  the  dire  snake,  and  into  fraud 

Led  Eve  our  credulous  mother,  to  the  tree 

Of  prohibition,  root  of  all  our  woe ;  64^ 

Which  when  she  saw,  thus  to  her  guide  she  spake. 

Serpent,  we  might  have  spared  our  coming  hither. 
Fruitless  to  me,  though  fruit  be  here  to*  excess, 
The  credit  of  whose  virtue  rest  with  thee, 
Wondrous  indeed,  if  cause  of  such  effects.  6so 

But  of  this  tree  we  may  not  taste  nor  touch  ; 
God  so  commanded,  and  left  that  command 
Sole  daughter  of  his  voice ;  the  rest,  we  live 


-    643.    and     into    fraud]  648.  Fruitless  to  me,   though 

Fraud    signifies    hart  and  da-  fruit  be  here  to'  excess,]     Besides 

ratige,  as  well  as  deceit  and  de-  the   jingle,  the  same  word  is 

lusion.    Virg,  JEn,  x.  72.  used  in  a  literal  and  metapho- 

Quis  D«us  in  fraudein,  qua  dura  "ca^  sense,  as  in  Bion,  Idyl.  i. 

potentia  nostra  l6^  17* 

And  Milton  often  uses  English  A)«nr, 

words  in  the  Latin  signification.  VLu^n  T  k  Vj4%^um  fi^  wn  nm^sm 

643.   Fraud    is  used    in  the  ^^»*'- 

same  sense  in  Par  Reg.  i  372.  And  not  unlike  is  that  in  Vir- 

— when  to  all  his  angels  he  propos'd  gil>  -^n.  vii.  295. 

To  draw  the  proud  kinff  Ahab  into  ^,              .      ,               . . 

ff.fg^       r               o  Num  capti  potuere  capi  ? 

That  he  might  fall  in  Hamotb—  653.    SoU     daughter     of    his 

•E-  voice;]       Another      Hebraism. 

6U.    the  tree  Bath  Kol,    The  daughter  of  a 

Of  prohibition,]  voice,  is  a  noted  phrase  among 

An  Hebraism  for  the  prohibited  the  Jews,  and  they  understand 

or  forbidden  tree.  by  it  a  voice  from  heaven ;  and 
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Law  to  ourselves,  our  reason  is  our  law. 

To  whom  the  Tempter  guiiefiiUy  replied.  65$ 

Indeed  ?  hath  God  then  said  that  of  the  fruit 
Of  all  these  garden  trees  ye  shall  not  eat, 
Yet  lords  declared  of  all  in  earth  or  air  ? 

To  whom  thus  Eve  yet  sinless.     Of  the  fruit 
Of  each  tree  in  the  garden  we  may  eat,  660 

But  of  the  fruit  of  this  fair  tree  amidst 
The  garden,  God  hath  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat 
Thereof,  nor  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die. 


this  command  is  called  the  sole 
daughter,  as  it  is  the  only  com- 
mand that  we  read  o£,  that  was 
flven  to  our  first  parents  in 
aradise.  Thus  Adam  says,  iv. 
426. 


r  well  thou  koow'st 
God  hath  pronounced  it   death  to 

taste  that  tree. 
The  only  sign  of  our  obedience  left 

—Then  let  us  not  think  hard 
One  easy  prohibition.— 

653,    the  rest,  we  live 

Law  to  ourselves,] 
The  rest,  as  for  what  remains, 
in  all  things  else.  A  Grecism, 
and  common  in  Latin.  So  Vir- 
gil, Mn.  iii.  594.  catera  Graius. 
We  live  law  to  ourselves.  Rom.  ii. 
14.  These  having  not  the  law,  are 
a  law  unto  themselves,  Richard- 
son. 

656.  Indeed?   hath  God  then 
said  that  of  the  fruit 

Of  all  these  garden  trees  ye 
shall  not  eat,] 
Gen.  iii.  1.  Yea,  hath  God  said. 
Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of 
the  garden  ?  In  which  our  au- 
thor has  followed  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  interpreting  the  He- 


brew particle,  Indeed,  Is  it 
true  that  God  has  forbid  yon 
to  eat  of  the  fruits  of  Paradi^  ? 
as  if  he  had  forbidden  them  to 
taste,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  the 
trees ;  another  of  Satan's  sly  in- 
sinuations. The  Hebrew  par- 
ticle. Yea  or  Indeed,  plainly 
shews  that  the  short  and  sum- 
mary account  that  Moses  gives 
of  the  Serpent*s  temptation,  has 
respect  to  some  previous  dis- 
course, which  could  in  all  pro- 
bability  be  no  other  than  what 
our  poet  has  pitched  upon. 
Hume. 

659.  Of  the  fruit    Ac] 

This  is  exactly  the  answer  c^ 
Eve  in  Genesis  iii.  %  3.  put  into 
verse.  We  may  eat  of  the  frtat  qf 
the  trees  of  the  garden :  but  qf 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath 
said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither 
shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die.  And 
it  shews  great  art  and  judgment 
in  our  author,  in  knowing  so 
well  when  to  adhere  to  the 
words  of  Scripture,  and  when 
to  amplify  and  enlarge  upon 
them,  as  he  does  in  Satan*9 
reply  to  Eve. 
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She  scarce  had  said,  though  brief,  when  now  more  bold 
The  Tempter,  but  with  shew  of  zeal  and  love  665 

To  Man,  and  indignation  at  his  wrong, 
New  part  puts  on,  and  as  to  passion  mov'd, 
Fluctuates  disturbed,  yet  comely  and  in  act 
RaisM,  as  of  some  great  matter  to  begin. 
As  when  of  old  some  orator  renown 'd  670 

In  Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourished,  since  mute,  to  some  great  cause  addressM 
Stood  in  himself  collected,  while  each  part. 


673.  Stood  in  himself  col- 
lected,'] This  beautiful  and 
nervous  expression,  which  Mil- 
ton has  used  in  several  places, 
was,  I  fancy^  adopted  from  the 
Italian  in  se  raccoUo.  1  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  it 
in  any  English  writer  before 
his  time.     Thyer. 

673.  Stood  in  Jdmself  collected, 
while  each  partt 

Motion,  each  act  won  audience 
ere  the  tongue,] 
Dr.  Bentley  says  that  this  pas- 
sage has  not  Milton's  character 
nor  turn.  Motion,  he  thinks, 
should  have  each  before  it  as 
well  as  part  and  act:  and  he 
asks.  What  is  each  part  and  each 
act,  before  he  had  spoke  a 
word?  He  therefore  would 
have  it. 

Stood    in  himself   collected    whole, 

while  each 
Motion,  each  air  won  audience  ere 
the  tongue. 

But  ad  is  right,  and  is  explained 
by  Milton  himself  in  ver.  668. 
to  be  what  an  orator  puts  him- 
self into,  before  he  begins  to 


-in  act 


Raib'd,  as  of  some  great  matter  to 
begin. 

But  1  cannot  so' easily  answer 
the  Doctor's  objection  to  mo' 
tion'i  being  destitute  of  each; 
nor  do  1  understand  how  any 
part  of  the  orator,  considered  by 
Itself  and  merely  as  a  part,  could 
win  audience.  I  suspect  there* 
fore  that,  an  s  in  the  copy  was 
mistaken  for  a  comma,  and  that 
Milton  gave  it, 

while  each  part's 
Motion,  each  act  won  audience  ere 
the  tongue. 

It  was  the  graceful  motion  of 
each  part  of  him,  and  not  the 
parts  themselves,  that  won  au- 
di^ce  and  attention.    Pearce. 

Or  suppose  we  should  read 
witJi  less  alteriation  than  Dr. 
Bentley  proposes. 

Stood    in  himself  collected  whole, 

while  each 
Motion^  each  act  won  audience  ere 

the  tongue. 

But  Dr.  Greenwood  says,  there 
is  great  beauty  in  the  pause  being 
upon  collected,  and  besides  the 
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Motion,  each  act  won  audience  ere  the  tongue, 
Sometimes  in  highth  began,  as  no  delay  675 

Of  preface  brooking  through  his  zeal  of  right : 
So  standing,  moving,  or  to  highth  up  grown, 
The  Tempter  all  impassionM  thus  began. 

O  sacred,  wise,  and  wisdom-giving  plant. 
Mother  of  science,  now  I  feel  thy  power  6*80 

Within  me  clear,  not  only  to  discern 
Things  in  their  causes,  but  to  trace  the  ways 
Of  highest  agents,  deemed  however  wise. 
Queen  of  this  universe,  do  not  believe 
Those  rigid  threats  of  death  ;  ye  shall  not  die :         685 
How  should  you  ?  by  the  fruit  ?  it  gives  you  life 
To  knowledge ;  by  the  threat'ner  ?  look  on  me. 
Me  who  have  touched  and  tasted,  yet  both  live. 
And  life  more  perfect  have  attain'd  than  fete 


ear  would  be  offended  by  the 
harshness  of  whole  and  while 
coming  together.  So  that  not- 
withstanding these  objections, 
he  prefers  me  common  reading 
to  any  of  the  emendations  pro- 
posed ;  and  would  only  offer  this 
small  alteration, 

*      while  etch  part, 
Modon,  and  act 

673.  There  seems  to  be  no 
necessity  for  any  alteration ;  the 
expression  may  be  somewhat 
unusual,  but  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand each  before  motion:  each 
part,  each  motion,  each  act  won 
audience;  and  each  succeeding 
word  is  more  expressive,  and 
more  definite,  than  the  one  which 
precedes  it     E, 

675.  Sometimet  in  highth  began, 
as  no  delay 

Of  preface  brooking  through  his 
zeal  of  right  ^ 


Thus  Cicero  in  his  first  oration 
against  Catiline,  Quousque  tan- 
dem abutere,  Catilina,  patientia 
nostra?  &c.     Thyer, 

685.  ye   shall    not  dte:"] 

Gen.  iii.  4.  And  the  serpent  said 
unto  the  fvoman.  Ye  shall  not 
surely  die^  And  it  is  very  art- 
fully contrived  by  our  author  to 
make  the  Serpent  give  an  in- 
stance in  himself. 

686.  How  should  ye?   by  the 
fruit  ?  it  gives  you  life 

To  knowledge;  by  the  threaCner  ? 
look  on  me,"] 
So  the  passage  should  evidently 
be  pointed.  It  was  printed  very 
wrong  in  Milton^s  own  editions 
thus: 

How  should  ye?  bjr  the  fruit?  it 

gives  you  life 
To  knowledge?    By  the  ihreatVier, 

look  on  me. 
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Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot.  690 

Shall  that  be  shut  to  Man,  which  to  the  beast 

Is  open  ?  or  will  God  incense  his  ire 

For  such  a  petty  trespass,  and  not  praise 

Rather  your  dauntless  virtue,  whom  the  pain 

Of  death  denounced,  whatever  thing  death  be,  695 

Deterred  not  from  achieving  what  might  lead 

To  happier  life,  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ; 

Of  good,  how  just?  of  evil,  if  what  is  evil 

Be  real,  why  not  known,  since  easier  shunned  ? 

God  therefore  cannot  hurt  you,  and  be  just ;  700 

Not  just,  not  God  ;  not  fear'd  then,  nor  obeyM  : 

Your  fear  itself  of  death  removes  the  fear. 

Why  then  was  this  forbid  ?  Why  but  to  awe. 

Why  but  to  keep  ye  low  and  ignorant. 

His  worshippers  ;  he  knows  that  in  the  day  705 

Ye  eat  thereof,  your  eyes  that  seem  so  clear. 

Yet  are  but  dim,  shall  perfectly  be  then 

Oj)en'd  and  cleared,  and  ye  shall  be  as  Gods, 

Knowing  both  good  and  evil  as  they  know. 

That  ye  shall  be  as  Gods,  since  I  as  man,  710 

Internal  man,  is  but  proportion  meet ; 


702.  Your  fear  itself  of  death        705.  he  knows  that  in  the 

removes  the  fear.']     Justice  is  in-  day  &c.]     Gen.  iii.  5.  For  God 

separable  from   the  very  being  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  ye 

mA  essence  of   God,   so    that  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall 

could  he  be  unjust,  he  would  be  be  opened ;   and  ye  shall  be  as 

no  longer  God,  and  then  neither  Goiis,    knowing   good    and   evil. 

to  be  obeyed  nor  feared ;  so  that  So  that  where  the  author  com- 

the  fear  of  death,  which  does  ments  and  enlarges  upon  Scrip- 

inply  injustice  in  God,  destroys  ture,  he  still  preserves  as  much 

itsdf,  because  God  can  as  well  as  may  be  the  very  words  of 

cease  to  be,  as  to  be  just.    A  Scripture. 
Sattnic  tyllogism.    Hume. 
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I  of  brute  human,  ye  of  human  Gods. 

So  ye  shall  die  perhaps,  by  putting  off    . 

Human,  to  put  on  Gods  ;  death  to  be  wish'd,    ' 

Though  threatened,  which  no  worse  than  this  can  bring. 

And  what  are  Gods  that  Man  may  not  become        716 

As  they,  participating  God-like  food  ? 

The  Gods  are  first,  and  that  advantage  use 

On  our  belief,  that  all  from  them  proceeds; 

I  question  it,  for  this  fair  earth  I  see,  720 

WarmM  by  the  sun,  producing  every  kind. 

Them  nothing :  if  they  all  things,  who  inclos'd 

Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  this  tree. 

That  whoso  eats  thereof,  forthwith  attains 

Wisdom  without  their  leave  ?  and  wherein  lies         725 

Th^  offence,  that  Man  should  thus  attain  to  know  ? 

What  can  your  knowledge  hurt  him,  or  this  tree 

Impart  against  his  will  if  all  be  his  ? 

Or  is  it  envy,  and  can  envy  dwell 


714.  —/opM<  on  God*;]  The 
Scripture  expression  as  ia  1  Cor. 
XV.  53.  For  this  corruptible  must 
put  on  incarrupiion,  and  this  mor- 
tal must  put  on  immortality, 

727.  What  can  your  knowledge 
hurt  fUm,  or  this  tree 

Impart  against  his  will  if  all 
behUf]  -^ 

Dr.  BeDtley  says  that  Milton  had 
said  Gods  in  all  the  argument 
before,  and  therefore  designed 
here. 

What  can  your  knowledge  hurt  themt 

orthiitree 
Impart  against  their  will,  if  all  be 

theirs  9 

But  Milton  had  said  God  in  ver. 
692.  and  700:  and  1  think  he 


uses  the  singular  number  in  the 
very  next  preceding  sentence, 
ver.  722. 

who  inclos'd 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  this 
tree? 

So  that  /um  and  his  here  refer  to 
him,  who  inclosed  &c     Pearce, 

He  seems  to  use  both  num- 
bers promiscuously^  sometimet 
speaking  of  God,  sometimes  of 
Gods;  and  I  think  we  may  ob- 
serve that  he  generally  sptsks 
of  Gods,  when  the  sentiment 
would  be  too  horrid^  if  it  was 
spoken  of  God, 

729.  csm  envy  dwell 

In  heav'nly  breasts  ?"] 
Like  that  in  Virgil,  Mn.  i.  11. 

Tantaene  animis  ccelettibus  ir»? 
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In  heavenly  breasts  ?  these,  these  and  maory  more    730 
Causes  import  your  need  of  this  fiiir  fruit. 
Goddess  humane,  reach  then,  and  freely  taste* 

He  ended,  and  his  words  replete  with  guile 
Into  her  heart  too  easy  entrance  won : 
Fix^d  on  the  fruit  she  gag^d,  which  to  behold  735 

Might  tempt  alone,  and  in  her  ears  the  sound 
Yet  rung  of  his  persuasive  words,  impregnM 
With  reason,  to  her  seeming,  and  with  truth  ; 
Mean  while  the  hour  of  noon  drew  on,  and  wak'd 
An  eager  appetite,  rais'd  by  the  smell  74Q 

So  savoury  of  that  fruit,  which  with  desire. 
Inclinable  now  grown  to  tx)UGh  or  taste. 
Solicited  her  longing  eye ;  yet  first 
Pausing  a  while,  thus  to  herself  she  mus'd. 

Great  are  thy  virtues,  doubtless,  best  of  fruita,      745 
Though  kept  from  man,  and  worthy  to  be*  admired, 
Whose  taste,  too  long  forborne,  at  first  assay 
Grave  elocution  to  the  mute,  and  taught 
The  tongue  not  made  for  speech  to  speak  thy  praise  : 
Thy  praise  he  also  who  Ibrbids  thy  use,  76a 

Conceals  not  fi*om  us,  naming  thee  the  tree 
Of  knowledge,  knowledge  both  of  good  and  evil ; 
Forbids  us  then  to  taste,  but  his  forbidding 
Commends  thee  more,  while  it  infers  the  good 

739.  Mean  while  the  hour  of  monstrous. 

noon  drew  on,  and  i»alc*d  750.  -^e   aUo   $bho  forhidM] 

An  eager  appetite,']  As  if  it  had  not  been  God  who 

This  is  a  circumstance  beauti-  had  forbidden;    but  God  was 

fuQv  added  by  our  author  to  the  not   now  in  all  her  thoughts. 

Scnpture  account^  in  order  to  She  afterwards  professes  herself 

Bake  the  folly  «nd  impiety  of  ignorant  of  hiio,  ver.  775. 
Ere  appear  less  extravagant  and 

VOL,  II.  M 
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By  thee  communicated,  and  our  want:  7'>5 

For  good  unknown,  sure  is  not  had,  or  had 

And  yet  unknown,  is  as  not  had  at  all. 

In  plain  then,  what  forbids  he  but  to  know. 

Forbids  us  good,  forbids  us  to  be  wise  ? 

Such  prohibitions  bind  not.     But  if  death  76O 

Binds  us  with  after^bands,  what  profits  then 

Our  inward  freedom  ?  In  the  day  we  eat 

Of  this  fair  fruit,  our  doom  is,  we  shall  die. 

How  dies  the  Serpent  ?  he  hath  eat^n  and  lives. 

And  knows,  and  speaks,  and  reasons,  and  discerns,  765 

Irrational  till  then.     For  us  alone 

Was  death  invented  ?  or  to  us  denied 

This  intellectual  food,  for  beasts  reservM  ? 

For  beasts  it  seems :  yet  that  one  beast  which  first 

Hath  tasted,  envies  not,  but  brings  with  joy  770 

The  good  befalPn  him,  author  unsuspect. 

Friendly  to  man,  far  from  deceit  or  guile. 

What  fear  I  then,  rather  what  know  to  fear 

Under  this  ignorance  of  good  and  evil. 

Of  God  or  death,  of  law  or  penalty  ?  775 

Here  grows  the  cure  of  all,  this  fruit  divine. 

Fair  to  the  eye,  inviting  to  the  taste. 

Of  virtue  to  make  wise:  what  hinders  then 

To  reach,  and  feed  at  once  both  body^  and  mind  } 

So  saying,  her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour  78O 

Forth  reaching  to  the  fiijit,  she  plucked,  she  eat : 


777.  Fair  to  the  eye  inviiing  to  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that 

the  taste,  it  mas  pl^sant  to  the  eyes,  and  a 

Of  virtue  to  make  wise :"]  tree  to  be   desired  to  make  out 

Gen.  iii.  6.  The  woman  saw  that  the  wise. 
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£arth  felt  the  wound,  and  nature  from  her  seat 

Sighing  through  all  her  works  gave  signs  of  woe, 

That  all  was  lost«     Back  to  the  thicket  slunk 

The  guilty  Serpent^  and  well  might,  for  Eve 

Intent  now  wholly  on  her  taste,  nought  else 

R^;arded,  such  delight  till  then,  as  seem'd. 

In  fruit  she  never  tasted,  whether  true 

Or  fancied  so,  through  expectation  high 

Of  knowledge,  nor  was  Godhead  from  her  thought. 

Greedily  she  ingorg'd  without  restraint. 

And  knew  not  eating  death  :  satiate  at  length. 

And  hightenM  as  with  wine,  jocund  and  boon. 

Thus  to  herself  she  pleasingly  began* 


785 


790 


792.  And  knew  not  eaiing  death :] 
It  is  a  Greek  phrase,  used  often 
by  the  Latins  too.  Oppian  Ha-> 
lieut.  iL  106. 


-MiSr  iMifr«f  Uf  0^tvinTtt  «Xf 


They  knew  not  hastening  their 
death.  Eating  the  fruit  which 
broug'ht  death  was  eatinff  death 
aa  being  virtually  contained  in 
it.     Richardson. 

792.    See    Eurip.    Hippol.  1. 
304. 

— — /#A  fl'^«W»— — 

where  Valckenaer,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Hippolytus,  p.  196, 
has  ably  illustrated  this  usage 
of  the  participle  in  the  nomina- 
tiFe  case  aft^r  verba  yvtt^tgruui. 
It  18  very  remarkable  that  Mil- 
ton should  adopt  this  Grecism 
in  his  English  poetry,  and  neg- 
lect it  in  a  Greek  composition. 
See  fhe  lines  Philosophus  ad  Re- 
gem  quendam,  Sfc.  1.  2.  C  Buf 
ney. 


793.  And  highten'd  as  with 
wine,  &C.1  That  secret  intoxica- 
tion of  pleasure,  with  all  those 
transient  flnshingft  of  guilt  and 
loy,  which  the  poet  represents 
m  our  first  parents  upon  their 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  to 
those  flaggings  of  spirit,  damps 
of  sorrow,  aud  mutual  accusa- 
tions which  succeed  it,  are  con- 
ceived with  a  wonderful  imagin- 
ation, and  described  in  very 
natural  sentiments.     Jddison. 

794.  Thus  to  herself  SiC.']  As 
our  author  had  in  the  preceding 
conference  betwixt  our  first  pa- 
rents described  with  the  greatest 
art  and  decency  the  subordina- 
tion and  inferiority  of  the  female 
character  in  strength  of  reason 
and  understanding  ,*  so  '  in  this 
soliloquy  of  Eve's  after  tasting 
the  forbidden  fruit,  one  may  ob- 
serve the  same  judgment,  in  his 
varying  and  adaptmg  it  to  the 
condition  of  her  fallen  nature. 
Instead  of  those  little  defects  in 
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O  sovran,  virtuous,  precious  of  all  trcc?»  795 

In  Paradise,  of  operation  blest 
To  sapience,  hitherto  obscured,  iofam'd, 
And  thy  fair  fruit  kt  hang,  as  to  no  end 
Created  ;  but  henceforth  my  early  care. 
Not  without  song,  each  morning,  and  due  praise,     soo 
Shall  tend  thee,  and  the  fertile  burden  ease 
Of  thy  full  branches  offered  free  to  all ; 
Till  dieted  by  thee  I  grow  mature 


her  intellectual  faculties  before 
the  fall,  which  were  sufficiently 
compensated  by  her  outward 
charms,  and  were  rather  soften- 
ings than  blemishes  in  her  cha- 
racter, we  see  her  now  running 
into  the  greatest  absurdities,  and 
indulging  the  wildest  imagina- 
tions. It  has  been  remarked 
that  our  poet  in  this  work  seems 
to  court  the  favour  of  his  female 
readers  very  much,  yet  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  but  that  in  this 
place  he  intended  a  satirical  as 
well  as  a  moral  hint  to  the  ladies, 
in  making  one  o£  £ve*s  first 
thoughts  i^r  her  fatal  lapse  to 
be,  how  to  get  the  superiori^ 
and  mastery  over  her  husband. 
There  is,  however,  I  think,  a 
defect  in  this  speech  of  Eve's, 
that  there  is  no  notice  taken 
of  the  Serpent  in  it  Our  author 
very  naturally  represents  her  in 
the  first  transports  of  delight  ex- 

J pressing  her  gratitude  to  the 
hiit,  which  ibe  fancied  had 
wrought  such  a  happy  change 
in  her,  and  next  to  experience  her 
beet  guide :  but  how  is  it  possi- 
ble that  she  should  in  these  rap- 
turous acknowledgments  forget 
her  guide  and    instructor    the 


Seipent,  to  whom  in  her  thftn 
notion  of  things  she  must  think 
hersdf  the  most  indebted?  I 
do  not  doubt  but  Milton  was 
sensible  of  this,  but  had  he 
made  £ve  mention  the  Serpent, 
he  could  not  have  avoided  too 
making  her  observe  that  he  was 
slunk  away,  which  mi^ht  have 
given  her  some  suspicions^  and 
would  consequently  have  much 
altered  the  scene  which  follows 
betwixt  Adam  and  her.     Thyer. 

795.  precious  of  aU  trcei] 

The  positive  for  the  superlative; 
the  most  precious  of  all  trees ;  as 
Virg.  Mn,  iv.  576.  Sefuimur  ie 
Sancte  Deorum;  and  Horn.  Iliad. 
T.  381.  Am  0mm,  &c  Rtdiard- 
son. 

799'  — ^'  henceforth  my  early 
care, 

Noi  wUhautsong,  each  tnorruag, 
and  due  praise, 

ShaUtend  thee,  &cO 
I  conceive  the  construction  t# 
be,  not  My  early  care  and  due 
praise  shall  tend  thee,  bot  My 
early  care  shall  tend  thee  n&t 
without  song  and  due  praise;  snd 
therefore  hAve  added  a  comma 
after  if  tie  praise  to  make  the  1 
plainer. 
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In  knowledge,  as  the  Gods  who  all  things  know ; 

Though  others  envy  what  they  cannot  give ;  805 

For  had  the  gift  been  theirs,  it  had  not  here 

Thus  grown.     Experience,  next  to  thee  I  owe. 

Best  guide ;  not  fdilowing  thee  I  had  remained 

In  ignorance ;  thou  open^st  wisdom^s  way, 

And  giv'st  access,  though  secret  she  retire.  sio 

And  I  perhaps  am  secret ;  heaven  is  high, 

High,  and  remote  to  see  from  thence  distinct 

Each  thing  on  earth  ;  and  other  care  perhaps 

May  have  diverted  from  continual  watch 

Our  great  forbidder,  safe  with  all  his  spies  si 5 

About  him.     But  to  Adam  in  what  sort 

Shall  I  appear  ?  shall  I  to  him  make  known 

As  yet  my  change,  and  give  him  to  partake 


805.  Though  otherB  envy  tchat 
they  cannot  gtvt{\  She  resolves 
to  eat  of  the  tree  till  she  equals 
the  Gods  in  knowledge^  though 
others  envv ;  she  means  the  Gods^ 
though  far  decency's  sake  she 
names  them  not.  She  had  said 
before,  vcr.  770.  that  the  beast 
which  first  hath  tasted  envies  not 
&c.  but  others  envy.  She  is  now 
arrived  to  diat  pitch  of  impiety, 
that  she  attributes  envy  to  the 
Gods,  as  Satan  had  taught  her, 
ver.  729.  and  questions  whether 
this  tree  was  their  gift,  as  Satan 
had  likewise  suggested,  ver.  718. 
&c  such  impression  had  his  doc- 
trines made  upon  her. 

811.  And  1  perhaps  am  secret  i\ 
She  questions  even  God's  omni- 
sdence,  and  flatters  herself  that 
she  is  still  in  secret,  like  other 
sinners,  who  say,  The  Lord  shall 
not    see,  neither  shatt  the   God 


of  Jacob  regard  it,  Psal.  xciv. 
7. 

815.  Our  great  forbidder,  safe 
with  aU  his  spies 

About  him.] 
Dr.  Bentlej  declares  safe  to  be 
pure  nonsense  here,  and  there- 
fore alters  the  verse  thus. 

Our  great  firhidder's  eye,  with  ill 
his  spies  &c. 

But  safe  signifies  here  as  in  die 
vulgar  phrases,  /  have  him  safe, 
or  he  is  safe  asleep:  where  not 
the  safety  of  the  person^ecured 
or  asleep  is  meant,  but  the  safety 
of  others  with  respect  to  any 
danger  from  him.  This  is  in- 
deed a  sense  of  the  word  not 
usual  in  poetry;  but  common 
speech  will  justify  it  so  far,  as 
to  make  the  Doctor's  emendation 
unnecessary.     Pearce. 

818.  — awrf  give  him  to  partake 
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Full  happiness  with  me,  or  rather  not, 

But  keep  the  odds  of  knowledge  in  my  power  sso 

Without  copartner  ?  so  to  add  what  wants 

In  female  sex,  the  more  to  draw  his  love, 

And  render  me  more  equal,  and  perhaps, 

A  thing  not  undesirable,  sometime 

Superior  ;  for  inferior  who  is  free  ?  >>^5 

This  may  be  well :  but  what  if  God  have  seen, 

And  death  ensue  ?  then  I  shall  be  no  more. 

And  Adam  wedded  to  another  Eve, 


&c.]  An  ingenious  person  and 
great  admirer  of  Milton  says, 
that  to  give  to  do  a  thing  is  in  his 
opinion  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful expressions  in  all  the  poetical 
language,  as  in  Horn.  Iliad,  i. 
18. 

t»t94at. 

Virgil  was  so  sensible  of  this 
charming  expression,  that  he  has 
used  it  in  the  three  following 
passages,  and  I  believe  in  one  or 
two  others  in  the  very  first 
Mxieidi,  vcr.  65. 

tibi  Divum  pater  atque  homi- 
num  rex 
Et  ID  ulcere  ie^  fluctus  et  toUere 
vento. 

vcr.  79/ 

— tu  das  epulis  accumbere  Div(k[n. 

vcr.  522. 

O  regina,  novaiii>  eui  condere  Jupi- 
ter urbem, 

Justitiaque  dedit  gente<  fraenare  su- 
pertMU. 

I  wonder  he  did  not  farther  take 
notice  of  the  same  expression  in 


his  favourite  Milton^  in  this  place 
and  in  i.  736. 

and  gave  to  rule, 

Each   in   his  hierarcby^   the  ord«n 
bright. 

823.     and  perhaps, 

A  thing  not  undesirable,  stme- 

time 
Superior ;  for  inferior  who  u 
jTreef] 
There  is  a  very  humourous  tale 
in  Chaucer,  which  is  alao  versi- 
fied by  Dryden,  wherein  the 
question  is  proposed^  what  it  is 
that  women  most  afiTect  and 
desire  ?  Some  say  wealth,  some 
beauty^  some  flattery,  some  in 
short  one  thing,  and  some  an- 
other ^  but  the  true  answer  is 
sovereignty.  And  the  thought 
of  attaining  the  superiority  over 
her  husbimd  is  very  artfully 
made  one  of  the  first  that  Eve 
entertains  after  her  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit:  but  still  her 
love  of  Adam  and  jealousy  of 
another  Eve  prevail  even  oyer 
that ',  so  just  is  the  observation 
of  Solomon^  Cant.  viii.  6.  Love 
is  strong  as  death,  jealousy  it 
cruel  as  the  grave. 
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Shall  live  with  her  enjoying,  I  extinct ; 

A  death  to  think.    :  Confirmed  then  I  resolve,  sso 

Adam  shall  share  with  me  in  bUss  or  woe  : 

So  dear  I  love  him,  that  with  him  all  deaths 

I  could  indure,  without  him  live  no  life. 

So  saying,  from  the  tree  her  step  she  turnM, 
But  first  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  Power  885 

That  dwelt  within,  whose  presence  had  infused 
.Into  the  plant  sciential  sap,  derivM 
From  nectar,  drink  of  Gods.     Adam  the  while 
Waiting  desirous  her  return,  had  wove 
Of  choicest  flowers  a  garland  to  adorn  840 

Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labours  crown, 
As  reapers  oft  are  wont  their  harvest  queen. 
Great  joy  he  promisM  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 
Solace  in  her  return,  so  long  delay M  ; 
Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill,  845 

Misgave  him  ;  he  the  falt'ring  measure  felt ; 

8S2.  So  dear  I  love  him,  that  ing  for  the  return  of  Hector,  not 

mith  him  all  deaths  knowing  that  he  was  ahreadv 

/  could  endure,  without   hitn  slain  by  Achilles.     Horn.  Iliad. 

live  no  /(/<?.]  xxii.  440.  AXX*  iy  tr$f  v^mn.  &c. 

How  much  stronger  and  more  645.  'divine  of  something  ill^ 

pathetic    is    this   than    that  of  Foreboding    something    ill  -,    a 

Horace,  Od.  iii.  ix.  24.  Latin,  phrase,   as   in   Hor.  od. 

Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  .*"•  XXVil.  10. 

libena  !  Inibrium  divlna  avis  imminentum : 

835.    But  first  low  reverence  and  again,  De  Arte  Poet.  218. 

done,  as  to  the  Power  Uiiliumque  sagax  rerum,  et  divina 

That  dwelt  within,']  futuri 

Eve   falling  into  idolatry  upon  Sortilegis  non   discrepuit  sententia 

the  taite  of  the  forbidden  tree,  Delphis. 

as  the  first  fruit  of  disobedience,  846,  — he  the  fulf  ring  measure 

is  finely  imagined.     Richardson.  Jelt  f]     He  found  his  heart  kept 

sis.  Mam  the  while  &c.]  not  true  time,  he  felt  the  false 

Andromache  is  thus   described  and  inteno^itting  measure)    the 

as  amusing  herself,  and  prcpar-  natural  deiscription  of  our  minds 
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And  forth  to  meet  her  went,  the  way  she  took 

That  morn  when  first  they  parted  ;  by  the  tnee 

Of  knowledge  be  must  pass,  there  be  her  met, 

Scarce  from  the  tree  returning ;  in  her  hand  850 

A  bough  of  feirest  fruit,  that  downy  smiled, 

New  gathered,  and  ambrosial  smell  diffusM. 

To  him  she  hasted  ;  in  her  face  accuse 

Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt, 

Which  with  bland  words  at  will  she  thus  addressed,  sss 

Hast  thou  not  wondered,  Adam,  at  my  stay  ? 
Thee  I  have  missed,  and  thought  it  long,  deprived 
Thy  presence,  agony  .of  love  till  now 
Not  felt,  nor  ^lall  be  twice,  for  never  more 
Mean  I  to  try,  what  rash  untried  I  sought,  s6o 

The  pain  of  absence  from  thy  sight.     But  strange 
Hath  been  the  cause,  and  wonderful  to  hear : 
This  tree  is  not  as  we  are  told,  a  tree 
Of  danger  tasted,  nor  to*  evil  unknown 
Opening  the  way,  but  of  divine  effect  ses 

To  open  eyes,  and  make  them  Gods  who  taste ; 
And  hath  been  tasted  such  ;  the  Serpent  wise. 
Of  not  restraint  as  we,  or  not  obeying, 

foreboding  ill»  by  die  unequal  Et  liquidom  ambrona  difliidit  odo- 

beatings  of  the  heart  and  pidae.  "">•             ^^V-  «▼•  ♦l^. 

Hume.  Hume, 

Wl.  ^  bai^h  offinreHjruk,  s54^   —apology  too  prompt,! 

that  downy  smiTd,  We    have    heit?    followed    Dr. 

New  gather  d,  and  ambrosial  Bentley's  and  Mr.  Fenton's  edi- 

smell  d^us*d.}  tiorts  as  representing  we  cxm- 

That  downt^  mUed,  that  covered  ceive  the  true  and  genuine  read- 

with  soft  down  looked  awecdy.  hig.     In  the  former  editions  it 

Ipse  ego  cana  kgam  UneH  koitu  Was   apology  to   prompt,   whidi 

gine  mala.       Vitj^.  ficL  ii  M.  -^e  presume  to  naye  been  an 

mnd  ambfoeial  etweUdifSeed^  Vir-  error  of  the  press, 
gil's  very  words* 
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Hath  eaten  of  the  fruiti  and  is  become, 

Not  dead,  as  we  are  threaten^,  bat  thencefoith        ^jo 

Indued  with  human  voice  and  human  sense, 

Reasonii^  to  adBviration,  and  with  me 

Persuasively  hath  so  [H^vaiPd,  that  I 

Have  also  tasted,  and  have  also  foimd 

Th'  effects  to  correspond,  opener  mine  eyes,  ^jf^ 

Dim  erst,  dilated  spirits,  ampler  heart, 

And  growing  up  to  Godhead ;  which  for  thee 

Chiefly  I  sought,  without  thee  can  despise. 

For  bliss,  as  thou  hast  part,  to  me  is  bliss. 

Tedious,  uqsharM  with  thee,  and  odious  soon.  sso 

Thou  therefore  ako  taste,  that  equal  lot 

May  join  us,  equal  joy,  as  equal  love ; 

Lest  thou  not  tasting,  different  degree 

Disjoin  us,  and  I  then  too  late  renounce 

Deity  for  thee,  when  fate  will  not  permit.  sss 

Thus  Eve  with  countenance  blkhe  b^  story  told  ; 
But  in  her  dieek  distemper  flushing  glowed. 
On  th'  other  side,  Adam,  soon  as  he  beard 
The  fetal  trespass  done  by  Eve,  amazed, 
Astonied  stood  and  blank,  while  horror  chill  890 

875.            ' opener  mme  tfyes,  890.  Jttonied  stood  and  blank. 

Dim  ent,  -dUiaied  tjnrits,  ampler  while  horror  chill 

heart ,  Ran  through  his  veins,  and  aU 

And  f^nmmg  tip  io  Godhead ;]  his  joints  relax'd ;] 

Mtlton  m  the  nn&ner  of  expret- 

sioR  liMe  seems  pretty  plainly  Obrtnpuw  ^nhni,  getfdutqiie  ptr 

to  allude  to  what  Thywis  m       ossa  tremor.         F«r^.  ^n.  ii.  120. 
Tasii^s  Amiiita  says  of  himadt        liiiaolvuirttiTlHgoVe  membra. 


4]poB  Us  aeeiog  Pbcdbns  and  the  JBn.  xii.  9^. 

Muses.    Act  i.  ec.  2.  Hume. 

Piefi4inoua»irtu,pi€nodinoua  SJKM  See  note  on  Psalm  vi. 

Ddiade.  2!.     E. 

Thyer. 
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Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relaxed ; 
From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreathed  for  Eve 
Down  dropt,  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed : 
Speechless  he  stood  and  pale,  till  thus  at  length 
First  to  himself  he  inward  silence  broke,  895 

O  fairest  of  creation,  last  and  best 
.Of  all  God's  works,  creature  in  whom  excelPd 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  formed, 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet ! 
How  art  thou  lost,  how  on  a  sudden  lost,  900 

Defaced,  deflourM,  and  now  to  death  devote  ? 


892.  From  his  slack  hand  the 
garland  wreathed  for  Eve, 

Down  dropt^'i 
The  beauty  of  the  numbers,  as 
well  as  of  the  image  here,  must 
strike  every  reader.  There  is 
the  same  kind  of  beauty  in  the 
placing  of  the  words  Down  dropt, 
as  in  ma  passage  of  Virgil^  Ma. 
ii.  631. 

Ut  tandem  ante  oculut  evasit  et  on 

parentum, 
ConeidU. 

901.  Defac'd,  deflour^d,  and 
now  to  death  decoie  P]  We  have 
before  taken  some  notice  of  what 
the  critics  call  the  alliteration, 
'  or  beginning  of  several  words  in 
the  same  verse  with  the  same 
letter.  There  are  instances  of 
this  in  the  oldest  and  best 
writers,  as  in  Homer,  Iliad,  iv. 
526. 

and  in  Virgil,  Mn.  vi.  834. 

Keu  patriae  validas  in  viacerm  oertite 
virea. 

Sometimes  two  or  more  letters 
are  repeated  at  the  beginning 


of  different  words,  as  Horn.  Iliad. 

xxi.  407. 

and  Virg.  i£n.  iv.  238. 

Dixeratt    ille   fKitria  magni  paren 

/larabat 
Imperio. 

Erythrseus  and  some  critics  lay 
great  stress  upon  this,  esteeming 
it  a  singular  beau^  in  writing, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the 
ancients  fell  into  it  by  chance  as 
often  as  by  design :  but  the 
moderns  have  carried  ft  to  a 
ridiculous  degree  of  affectation, 
and  Dryden  particularly  thought 
it  one  of  the  greatest  arts  of 
versification.  As  there  is  scarce 
any  beauty  in  writing,  or  art  in 
numbers,  that  is  not  to  be  fbund 
in  Milton,  so  he  has  somediing 
of  this,  but  is  more  sparing  in 
the  use  of  it  than  sevmd  of  the 
modem  poets.  We  produced 
before  an  instance  of  the  single 
alliteration,  vii.  471. 


Behemoth  iiggeat  \ 
and  here  two  or  more  letters  are 
repeated,  vi.  840. 
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Rather  how  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 

The  strict  ibrbiddance,  how  to  violate 

The  sacred  fruit  forbidden  ?  some  cursed  fraud 

Of  enemy  hath  beguilM  thee,  yet  unknown,  90^? 

And  me  with  thee  hath  ruined,  for  with  thee 

Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die ; 

How  can  I  live  without  thee,  how  forego 

Thy  sweet  converse  and  love  so  dearly  joined, 

To  live  again  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  ?  910 

Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 

Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 

Would  never  from  my  heart ;  no  no,  I  feel 

The  link  of  nature  draw  me:  flesh  of  flesh. 

Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  state  915 

Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe. 

So  having  said,  as  one  from  sad  dismay 
Recomforted,  and  after  thoughts  disturbed 
Submitting  to  what  seemed  remediless, 


0*er  shiddf  and  hAoM  and  hetmtd 

as  well  as  in  the  instance  before 

Defmc^dpdefloat^dj  and  now  to  ditAh 

And  certain] J  now  and  then  an 
instance  may  have  a  Yenr  good 
effect;  but  the  continued  SSec- 
tation   of  it  is  below  a  great 

rlus,  and  must  be  offensive  to 
ear  instead  of  pleasing. 
90s.   How  can  I  Uve  unihoui 

thee,  how  forego 
Thy  sweet  converse,  and  love  so 
dearly  jwn%'] 
That  is,  the  sweet  converse  and 


love  of  thee  so  dearly  joined  to 
me.  This  is  a  common  way  df 
speaking  in  Milton,  and  the 
reader  may  see  more  instances 
of  it  in  iv.  129.  and  viii.  423. 
The  sense  of  this  last  verse  is 
again  found  in  ver.  970. 
—-Hnk'd  in  love  so  dear. 
910.  To  Uve  again  in  these 
wild  woods  forlorn  f]  How 
vastlv  expressive  are  these 
words  of  Adam's  tenderness  and 
affection  for  Eve,  as  they  imply 
that  the  mere  imagination  of 
losing  her  had  alreadv  con* 
vert^  the  sweets  of  Paradise 
into  the  horrors  of  a  desolate 
wilderness.     Thyen 
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Thus  in  calm  mood  bis  words  to  Eve  he  turaM.       9^ 

Bold  deed  thou  hast  presumM,  adventurous  Eve, 
And  peril  great  provokM,  who  thus  hast  dar'd, 
Had  it  been  only  coveting  to  eye 
That  sacred  fruit,  sacred  to  abstinence. 
Much  more  to  taste  it  under  ban  to  touch »  935 

But  past  who  can  recall,  or  done  undo  ? 
Not  God  omnipotent,  nor  fate ;  yet  so 
Perhaps  thou  shalt  not  die,  perhaps  the  fact 
Is  not  so  hainous  now,  foretasted  fruit, 
ProfanM  first  by  the  Serpent,  by  him  first  930 

Made  common  and  unhallowM  ere  our  taste ; 
Nor  yet  on  him  found  deadly,  he  yet  lives, 
Lives,  as  thou  saidst,  and  gains  to  live  as  man 


9SO,  Thut  in  calm  mood  h'u 
words  to  Eve  he  turnd*']  He 
had  till  now  bten  speaking  to 
himself;  now  his  speech  turns 
to  her»  but  not  with  violence, 
not  with  noise  and  raffe^  it  is 
a  deep  considerate  mehmcholy. 
The  line  cannot  be  pronounced 
but  as  it  ought)  slowly,  gravely. 
Richardson. 

9S2.  — toi^  thu$  hast  dof'd,'] 
So  it  is  in  the  first  edition,  but 
ia  die  second  by  mistake  it  is 

J>rinted  hatk  daredy  and  that  is 
bllowed  in  some  others. 

dSB.  Perhaps  thou  shalt  nol 
die,  &c.]  How  just  a  picture 
does  Milton  here  give  us  of  the 
natural  imbecility  of  the  human 
mind,  and  its  aptness  to  be 
warped  into  false  judgments 
and  reasonings  by  passion  and 
inclination  ?  Adam  had  but  just 
condemned  (he  action  of  Eve  in 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  and 


I 


et  drawn  by  his  fondness  for 
ler,  immediately  summons  all 
the  force  of  his  reason  to  prove 
what  she  had  done  to  be  right. 
This  may  probably  appear  a 
fault  to  superficial  readers,  but 
all  intelligent  ones  will,  I  dare 
say,  look  upcm  it  as  a  proof  of 
our  author^s  exquisite  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  Reason 
is  but  too  often  little  better  than 
a  slave  ready  at  the  beck  of  the 
will  to  dress  up  in  plausible 
colours  any  opinions  that  our 
interest  or  resentment  have  made 
agreeable  to  us.     Thyer, 

939.  —hainous]  So  Milton 
spells  this  word,  which  is  right 
and  agreeable  to  its  derivation 
firom  Uie  French  haineux.  It  is 
wrong  to  write  it,  as  it  is  com- 
monly written,  heinous,.  We 
take  notice  of  these  things,  as 
instances  of  our  author's  exact- 
ness. 
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Higher  degree  of  life,  induoement  strong 

To  us,  as  likely  tasting  to  attain  93s 

Proportional  ascent,  which  cannot  be 

But  to  be  gods,  or  angels  demi-gods. 

Nor  can  I  think  that  God,  Creator  wise, 

Though  threatening,  will  in  earnest  so  destroy 

Us  his  prime  creatures,  dignified  so  high,  940 

Set  over  all  his  works,  which  in  our  fell. 

For  us  created,  needs  with  us  must  fail, 

Dependent  made ;  so  God  shall  uncreate. 

Be  frustrate,  do,  undo,  and  labour  lose. 

Not  well  conceived  of  God,  who  though  his  power  945 

Creation  could  repeat,  yet  would  be  loath 

Us  to  abolish,  lest  the  adversary 

Triumph  and  say  ;  Fickle  their  state  whom  God 

Most  fevours ;  who  can  please  him  long  ?  me  first 

He  ruinM,  now  mankind  ;  whom  will  be  next  ?        950 

Matter  of  scorn,  not  to  be  given  the  foe. 

However  I  with  thee  have  6x^d  my  lot. 

Certain  to  undergo  like  doom  ;  if  death 

Consort  with  thee,  death  is  to  me  as  life ; 

So  forcible  within  my  heart  I  feel  955 

The  bond  of  nature  draw  me  to  my  own. 

My  own  in  thee,  for  what  thou  art  is  mine ; 

Our  state  cannot  be  severed,  we  are  one, 

One  flesh  ;  to  lose  thee  were  to  lose  myself. 

So  Adaip,  and  thus  Eve  to  him  replied.  960 

O  glorious  trial  of  exceeding  love, 

947.    Uii  the  adversary       Numbers  xiv.  IS — 17.  Then  the 

Triumph  and  say^  &c.]  Egyptians  ihalt  hear  U,  Sec*    E, 

Compare  the  prayer  of  Moses^ 
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Illustrious  evidence,  example  high  ! 

Engaging  me  to  emulate,  but  short 

Of  thy  perfection,  how  shall  I  attain, 

Adam  ?  from  whose  dear  side  I  boast  me  sprung,   965 

And  gladly  of  our  union  hear  thee  speak. 

One  heart,  one  soul  in  both ;  whereof  good  proof 

This  day  affords,  declaring  thee  resolv'd, 

Rather  than  death  or  ought  than  death  more  dread 

Shall  separate  us,  linkM  in  love  so  dear,  970 

To  undergo  with  me  one  guilt,  one  crime. 

If  any  be,  of  tasting  this  fair  fruit. 

Whose  virtue  (for  of  good  still  good  proceeds. 

Direct,  or  by  occasion)  hath  presented 

This  happy  trial  of  thy  love,  which  else  975 

So  eminently  never  had  been  known. 

Were  it  I  thought  death  menacM  would  ensue 

This  my  attempt,  1  would  sustain  alone 

The  worst,  and  not  persuade  thee,  rather  die 

Deserted,  than  oblige  thee  with  a  fact  990 

Pernicious  to  thy  peace,  chiefly  assurM 

Remarkably  so  late  of  thy  so  true, 

So  faithful  love  unequalPd  ;  but  I  feel 

978.  — /  would  sustain  alone  the  large  sense  of  the  Latin 
&c.]  We  have  followed  the  word  obligo,  which  signifies  not 
punctuation  of  the  first  edition,  only  to  bind,  but  to  render 
as  the  sense  requires,  which  is  obnoxious  to  guilt  or  punish- 
plainly  this,  If  I  thought  the  ment  We  have  in  Cicero,  Cum 
death  that  was  threatened  would  populum  Romanum  scelere  obli- 
be  the  consequence  of  this  my  gdsses*  Orat.  pro  Domo  sua  8. 
attempt,  I  would  suffer  the  Ssepe  etiam  legum  judiciorum- 
worst  alone,  and  not  endeavour  que  poenis  obligantur.  Fin.  i.  14. 
to  persuade  thee,  I  would  ra-  and  m  Horace,  Od.  ii.  viii.  5. 

ther  die  by  myself  forsaken  of  ged  tu  dmul  MgAsH 

ttiee,  than  oblige  thee  with   a  Perfidum  votis  caput, 
fact  8(c.     Oblige  is  used  here  in 
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Far  otherwise  th^  event,  not  death,  but  life      . 

Augmented,  openM  eyes,  new  hopes,  new  joys,       985 

Taste  so  divine,  that  what  of  sweet  before 

Hath  touchM  my  sense,  flat  seems  to  this,  and  harsh. 

On  my  experience,  Adam,  freely  taste, 

And  fear  of  death  deliver  to  the  winds. 

So  saying,  she  embracM  him,  and  for  joy  990 

Tenderly  wept,  much  won  that  he  his  love 
Had  so  ennobled,  as  of  choice  to^  incur 
Divine  displeasure  for  her  sake,  or  death. 
In  recompense  (for  such  compliance  bad 
Such  recompense  best  merits)  from  the  bough  995 

She  gave  him  of  that  fair  enticing  fruit 
With  liberal  hand :  he  scrupled  not  to  eat 
Against  his  better  knowledge,  not  deceivM, 
But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm. 
Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again  1000 


989.  ^nd  fear  of  death  deliver 
to  the  winds.']  To  deliver  to  the 
winds  is  a  sort  of  proverbial  ex- 
pression; Hor.  od.  i.  xxvi.  1. 

^Tristitiam  ct  metuR 

Tradani  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
Portare  ventis. 

^9&.     not  deceived, 

But  fondly  overcome  with  female 
charm.'] 
According  to  the  historical  rela- 
tion of  Moses,  he  did  not  plead 
for  himself,  that  he  was  deceiv^, 
(the  excuse  of  Eve  cheated  by 
the  Serpent,)  but  rather  enticed 
and  persuaded  by  her :  The  wo- 
wum  whom  thou  gavest  to  he  with 
me,  ihe  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I 
did  eat.  Gen.  iii.  1«.  Whence 
St  Paul^  Adam  was  not  deceived. 


but  the  woman  being  deceived  was 
in  the  transgression,  1  Tim.  ii. 
14.  Overcome  with  female  charm, 
which  the  holy  page  styles. 
Hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his 
wife.  Gen.  iii.  17. 

Improbe  amor,   quid  non   mortalia, 
pectora  cogis  ? 

Firg.  Mn,  iv.  412. 
Hume, 

1000.  Earth  trembled  from  her 
entrailSyl  When  Dido  in  the 
fourth  JEneid  yielded  to  that  fatal 
temptation  which  ruined  her, 
Virgil  tells  us  the  earth  trembled» 
the  heavens  were  filled  with 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  the 
nymi^s  howled  upon  the  moun« 
tain  tops.    Milton,  in  the  same 
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In  pangs,  and  Nature  gave  a  aecond  groan, 

Sky  low^r'd,  and  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 


poetical  spirit^  has  described  all 
nature  as  disturbed  upon  Eve's 
eating  Uie  forbidden  fhiit,  ver. 
780. 

So  sajing,  her  imsb  hsndin  evil  hour 
Forth    reaching    to    the  fruit,   she 

plucked,  she  eat : 
Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature 

fVom  her  seat 
Sighing,  through  all  her  works  gave 

signs  of  woe. 
That  all  was  lost. 

Upon  Adam*s  fiJling  into  the 
same  guilt,  the  whole  creation 
appears  a  second  time  in  con- 
vulsions. As  all  nature  suffered 
by  the  guilt  of  our  6rst  parents, 
these  symptoms  of  trouble  and 
consternation  are  wonderfiilly 
imagined,  not  only  as  prodiffies, 
but  as  marks  of  her  sympatniz- 
ing  in  the  fall  of  man.  Mdison, 

It  could  not  be  expected  that 
Adam  should  take  any  more  no- 
tice of  this  second  groan  of  Na- 
ture, when  he  had  eaten  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  than  Eve  did  of 
the  first  after  her  transgression ; 
because  they  are  represented  (u 
with  new  wine  intoxicated  both. 
But  I  wonder  that  this  accurate 
and  careful  writer  hath  not  hinted 
something  at  Adam's  thoughts 
upon  the  first  convulsion,  when 
he  was  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
calmness,  luid  retirement.  As 
Nature  through  all  her  works  gave 
signs  of  woe,  ne  could  not  but  be 
very  sensible  of  it:  and  if  so, 
he  must  certainly  be  startled  at 
a  phenomenon  so  strange  and 
new.  This  1  think  deserved  in 
aome  measure  to  be  accounted 
for;  and  it  might  perhaps  have 


been  properly  introduced  as  a 
reason  for  his  awakening  his  ap« 
prehensions,  and  making  his 
heart,  ^ine  qfsosnetking  ill,  miS' 
give  him,  as  well  as  her  so  long 
delayed  return,  ver.  844«.  or  it 
might  have  been  cleared  up  by 
some  other  such  lucky  turn  of 
thought,  as  our  author  is  master 
of  upon  most  occasions.  GreeU' 
trood, 

1002.  Sky  lowYd,  and  muUer- 
ing  thunder,']  It  is  not  meant 
that  thunder  also  lowered,  but 
Sky  lowered,  and  muttering  thun- 
der in  the  ablative  case  abNM>lute, 
some  sad  drops  wept  at  comple^ 
of  the  mortal  sin.  It  was  not 
loud  claps  of  thunder,  but  mut- 
temg  thunder,  melancholy  aad 
mournful.  The  passage  alluded 
to  in  VirgQ  is  this.  JEiu  iv. 
166. 

-— ^rima   et   Telius   et    praauba 

Juno 
D.)nt  signum ;  fulsere  Ignes  et  con- 

scius  sBther 
Connubiis:  tuminoquaolul«niiiftv«r» 

tiee  Nymphse. 
Ule    dies   primus  lethi,  primusque 

malorum 
Causa  fuit. 

Then  first  the  trembling  earth  the 
signal  gave ; 

And  iashing  ilres  cnKghten  all  the 
cave: 

Hell  tram  below,  and  Jimo  liwi 
above. 

And  howling  njrmphs,  were  con- 
scious to  thdr  love. 

From  thia  ill*omen*d  hour,  in  ttet 
arose 

Debate  and  danth,  and  all  sooceed- 
ing  woes.    Dryien. 

1003.  But   sorely    muOering 
is  an  active  participle    ia   the 
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Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 

Original ;  while  Adam  took  no  thought^ 

Eating  his  fill,  nor  Eve  to  iterate  ioo5 

Her  former  trespass  fear'd,  the  more  to  sooth 

Him  with  her  lovM  society,  that  now 

As  with  new  wine  intoxicated  both 

They  swim  in  mirth,*  and  fancy  that  they  feel 

Divinity  within  them  breeding  wings,  loio 

Wherewith  to  scorn  the  earth :  but  that  false  fruit 

Far  other  operation  first  displayed. 

Carnal  desire  inflaming ;  he  on  Eve 

Began  to  cast  lascivious  eyes,  she 'him 

As  wantonly  repaid  ;  in  lust  they  burn  :  1015 

Till  Adam  thus  ^gan  Eve  to  dalliance  move. 

Eve,  now  I  see  thou  art  exact  of  taste. 
And  elegant,  of  sapience  no  small  part, 
Since  to  each  meaning  savour  we  apply. 
And  palate  call  judicious ;  I  the  praise  1020 

Yield  thee,  so  well  this  day  thou  hast  purveyed. 
Much  pleasure  we  have  lost,  while  we  abstained 
From  this  delightful  fruit,  nor  known  till  now 
True  relish,  tasting  ;  if  such  pleasure  be 
In  things  to  us  forbidden,  it  might  be  wished,  1025 

For  this  one  tree  had  been  forbidden  ten. 
But  come,  so  well  refreshed,  now  let  us  play, 

nominative  csae,  and  thunder  is  ing  as  well  as  to  the  palate :  as 

governed  by  it.     The  sky  mut-  in  Cicero  de  Fin.  ii.  8.  Nee  enim 

iering   thunder    wept    some    sad  sequitur,   ut  cui  cor  sapiat,  ei 

drops^  &c     E,  non  sapiat  palatum. 

1019.  Since    to  each   meaning         1027.  now  let  vs  play, 

savour  we  apply ,"]     Since  we  use  As  meet  is,  after  such  delicious 

the  word  savour  in  both  senses,  fu^^f^ 

and  apply  it  to  the  understand-  He   seems  to   allude  to  Exod. 

VOL,  II.  N 
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As  meet  is,  after  such  delicious  fere ; 
For  never  did  thy  beauty  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first  and  wedded  thee,  adorned 
With  all  perfections,  so  inflame  my  sense 
With  ardour  to  enjoy  thee,  fairer  now 
Than  ever,  bounty  of  this  virtuous  tree. 


lOSO 


xxxii.  6.  1  Cor.  x.  7-  And  the  peo- 
ple sat  dorvn  to  eat,  and  to  drink, 
and  rose  up  to  play  •  understand- 
ing the  word  plai^  with  several 
commentators^  not  of  dancing 
after  the  sacrifices  as  it  ought 
probably  to  be  understood  in 
these  texts,  but  of  committing 
uncleanness,  as  the  word  is  often 
used  in  the  learned  languages. 

1029.  -^or  never  did  thy  beauty, 
&c«J  Adam's  converse  with  £ve« 
after  having  eaten  the  forbidden 
fruit,  is  an  exact  copy  of  that 
between  Jupiter  and  Juno  in  the 
fourteenth  Iliad.  Juno  there 
approaches  Jupiter  with  the  gir- 
dle which  she  had  received  from 
Venus ;  upon  which  he  tells  her, 
that  she  appeared  more  charm- 
ing and  desirable  than  she  had 
ever  done  before,  even  when 
their  loves  were  at  the  highest 
The  poet  afterwards  describes 
them  as  reposing  on  a  summit 
of  mount  Ida,  which  produced 
under  them  a  bed  of  flowers,  the 
lotos,  the  crocus,  and  the  hya- 
cinth; and  concludes  his  de- 
scription with  their  falling  asleep. 
Let  the  reader  compare  this 
with  the  following  passage  in 
Milton,  which  begins  with 
Adam  s  speech  to  Eve.  As  no 
poet  seems  ever  to  have  studied 
Homer  more,  or  to  have  more 
resembled  him  in  the  matness 
of  genius,  than  Milton,  1  think  I 


should  have  given  a  very  impet- 
feet  account  of  his  beauties^  if  i 
had  not  observed  the  most  re- 
markable passages  which  look 
like  par^lels  in  these  two  great 
authors.  I  might,  in  the  course  of 
these  criticisms,  have  taken  no- 
tice of  many  particular  lines  and 
expressions  which  are  translated 
from  the  Greek  poet;  but  as  I 
thought  this  would  have  ap- 
peared too  minute  and  over- 
curious,  I  have  purposely  omit- 
ted them.  The  greater  inci- 
dents, however,  are  not  only  set 
off  by  being  shown  in  the  same 
light  with  several  of  the  same 
nature  in  Homer,  but  by  thai 
means  may  be  also  guarded 
against  the  cavOs  of  the  tasteless 
or  ignorant.     Addison. 

Our  author  had  in  mind  the 
conversation  between  Paris  and 
Helen  in  the  third  Iliad,  a^  well 
as  that  between  Jupiter  and 
Juno  on  mount  Ida.  And  as 
Mr.  Pope  observes,  it  is  with 
wonderful  judgment  and  de- 
cency that  Milton  has  used  that 
exceptionable  passage  of  the  dal- 
Uance,  ardour,  and  enjoyment  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno.  Tliat  which 
seems  in  Homer  an  impious  fic- 
tion, becomes  a  moral  lesson  in 
Milton;  since  he  makes  that 
lascivious  rage  of  the  passion 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  sin  of 
our  first  parents  after  the  fall. 
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So  said  he,  and  forbore  not  ^fatrice  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent,  well  understood  ios5 

Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  contagious  fire. 
Her  hand  be  ^iz'd,  and  to  a  shady  bank, 
Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  imbowVd, 
He  led  her  nothing  loath  ;  flowers  were  the  couch, 
Pansies  and  violets,  and  asphodel,  lOio 

And  hyacinth,  earth^s  freshest  softest  kp. 
There  they  their  fill  of  love  and  lovers  disport 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutuid  guilt  the  seal. 
The  solace  of  their  sin,  till  dewy  sleep 
OppressM  them,  wearied  with  their  amorous  play.  jo45 
Soon  as  the  force  of  that  fellacious  firuit, 
That  with  exhilarating  vapour  bland 
About  their  spi'rits  had  play'd,  and  inmost  powers 
Made  err,  was  now  exhaPd  ;  and  grosser  sleep 
Bred  of  unkindly  fumes,  with  conscious  dreams      io5o 
Incumbered,  now  had  left  them  ;  up  they  rose 
As  from  unrest,  and  each  the  other  viewing. 
Soon  found  their  eyes  how  opened,  and  their  minds 
How  darkened  ;  innocence,  that  as  a  veil 
Had  shadowed  them  firom  knowing  ill,  was  gone,     1055 

1034  So  said  he,  and  forbore         1049.  and  grosser  sleep 

not  glance  or  toy,  &c.]   What  a  Bred  of  unkindly  fames,'] 

fine  contrast  does  this  description  How  unlike  the  sleep  mentioned 

of  the  amorous  follies  of  our  first  v.  3. 

parents  after  ^e  &11  make  to 

that  lovely  picture  of  the  same        w.."7r^^f.  ^  *^"'*      A-^^i^ 
,       •  ^'^'^  _^  ^       *  .  Was  airy  light  from  pure  diceftion 

passimi  in  its  state  of  ranocence  i,^  ^  re 

m  the  preceding  book,  ver.  510.  And  temp'rate  vapours  bland. 
—To  the  nuptial  bower 

I  led  her  blushing  like  the  mom:  jy^    ^        ^  ^^  .^  nothing  like 

all  heaven,  .l      i      *^  j.  • 

Aad  bappr  coiitellation  Ac.  I  ^^^  8^«ep  ^^  mnoccnce. 
Th^er. 
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Just  confidence,  and  native  righteousness, 
And  honour  from  about  them,  naked  left 
To  guilty  shame ;  he  covered,  but  his  robe 
Uncovered  more.     So  rose  the  Danite  strong 
Herculean  Samson  from  the  harlot-lap  1060 

Of  Philist^n  Dalilah,  and  wakM 
Shorn  of  his  strength,  They  destitute  and  bare 
Of  all  their  virtue :  silent,  and  in  face 
Confounded  long  they  sat,  as  strucken  mute, 
Till  Adam,  though  not  less  than  Eve  abashed,         1065 
At  length  gave  utterance  to  these  words  constraint. 
O  Eve,  in  evil  hour  thou  didst  give  ear 


1057. 


-naked  left 


To  guilty  shame ;  &c.] 
This  passage  has  occasioned  much 
perplexity  and  confusion,  by  its 
naving  been  wron|^  pointed  in 
almost  all  the  editions.  After 
shame  there  is  no  stop  even  in 
Milton's  own  editions,  and  there 
should  have  been  a  semicolon  at 
least.  And  then  follows  he  co- 
vered, for  shame  (as  Dr.  Pearce 
observes)  is  here  made  a  person 
(as  again  in  ver.  1097>)  and  this 
shame  is  he  who  covered  Adam 
and  Eve  with  his  robe ;  but  this 
robe  of  his  uncovered  them  more : 
that  is,  though  they  were  clothed 
with  shame,  yet  they  thereby 
more  discovered  their  nakedness. 
Milton  speaks  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  Samson  Agon.  841^  842. 

Id  vain  thou  striT*st  to  eover  shaine 

with  shame. 
Or  by  evaiioDS  thy  crime  uncover'ut 

more. 

In  the  author's  second  edition 
after  the  words  Uncovered  more 
there  is  a  full  stop,  and  a  new 
sentence  beginning  thus.  So  rose 


the  Danite  strong  &c.  with  the 
punctuation  whidi  we  have  fol- 
lowed; from  whence  it  evidently 
appears^  that  this  is  the  true 
construction,  that  As  Samson 
waked  shorn  of  his  strength. 
They  waked  destitute  and  bare 
of  all  their  virtue:  and  then 
begins  another  sentence,  sttent, 
and  in  face  confounded  long  they 
sat,  1  suppose  it  need  not  be 
observed  that  Samson  is  called 
the  Danite,  as  being' of  the  tribe 
of  Dan, 

1067.  0  Eve,  in  evil  hour  &c.]l 
As  this  whole  transaction  be- 
tween Adam  and  Eve  is  mani- 
festly copied  from  the  episode 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno  on  mount 
Ida,  has  many  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and  often  the  very 
words  translated,  so  it  concludes 
exactly  after  the  same  manner 
in  a  quarrel.  Adam  awakes 
much  in  the  same  humour  as 
Jupiter,  and  their  cases  are  soncie- 
what  parallel  j  they  are  both 
overcome  by  their  fondness  for 
their  wives,  and  are  sensible   of 
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To  that  false  worm,  of  whomsoever  taught 

To  counterfeit  man's  voice,  true  in  our  fall, 

False  in  our  promisM  rising ;  since  our  eyes  1070 

OpenM  we  find  indeed,  and  find  we  know 

Both  good  and  ev'il,  good  lost,  and  evil  got. 

Bad  fruit  of  knowledge,  if  this  be  to  know, 

Which  leaves  us  naked  thus,  of  honour  void, 

Of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity,  1075 

Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soiPd  and  stain'd. 

And  in  our  faces  evident  the  signs 

Of  foul  concupiscence ;  whence  evil  store  ; 

Ev'n  shame,  the  last  of  evils ;  of  the  first 

Be  sure  then.     How  shall  I  behold  the  face  loso 

Henceforth  of  God  or  Angel,  erst  with  joy 

And  rapture  so'  oft  beheld  ?  those  heav'nly  shapes 

Will  dazzle  now  this  earthly  with  their  blaze 

Insufferably  bright.     O  might  I  here 

In  solitude  live  savage,  in  some  glade  1085 

Obscured,  where  highest  woods  impenetrable 

their  error  loo  kte,  and  then  »  O,  qui  me  gelidii  in  vallibun  Bmml 

their  love  turns  to  resentment,  ^**^^^^^?^**  nunorum  pnM^at 

and  they  grow  angry  wiih  their  udibri 

wives,  when  they  should  rather  And  the  expression  of  woods  ifM- 

have  been  angry  with  themselves  penetrable  to  star  seems  to  be 

for  their  weakness  in  hearkening  copied  firom  Statius,  Thebaid.  x. 

to  them.  ^5. 

1068.  To    that  false   worm,'] 

Th.ti...«Tpent.    Thisis.^ne.  j^^^^'^"'"'^ '^       ! 
ral  name  for  the  reptile  kmd ;  as 

in  vii.  476.     And  thus  a  serpent  1086.  — where  highest   woods 

is  called  in  Shakespeare  the  mor"  impenetrable 

tal  worm,  2  Hen.  VI.  act  iii.  To  star   or    sitn-light,  spread 

1084.  O  might  I  here  &c. their  umbrage  broad 

Cover  me  ye  pines,  &c.]     A  wish  jind  brown  as  evening  .'"j 

more  ardent  and  passionate  than  Spenser,  Faery  Queen,  b.  i.  cant, 

that  of  Virgil,  l^eorg.  ii.  488.  1.  st.  7. 
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To  Star  or  sun-light,  spread  their  umbrage  broad 
And  brown  as  evening :  Cover  me  ye  pines. 
Ye  cedars,  with  innumerable  boughs 
Hide  me,  where  I  may  never  see  them  more.  iQpo 

But  let  us  now,  as  in  bad  plight,  devise 
What  best  may  for  the  present  serve  to  hide 
The  parts  of  ieach  fix>m  other,  that  seem  most 
To  shame  obnoxious,  and  unseemliest  seen ; 
Some  tree,  whose  broad  smooth  leaves  together  sew'd, 
And  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  round  .  1098 

Those  middle  parts,  that  this  new  comer,  shame, 
There  sit  not,  and  reproach  "us  as  unclean. 
So  counsellM  he,  and  both  tc^ther  went 
Into  the  thickest  wood  ;  there  soon  they  chose       iioo 


Whose  lofty  trees,  yclad  with  sum- 
mer's pride. 

Did  spread  so  wide,  they  heaven's 
light  did  hide 

Not  peorreabk  with  pow'r  of  any 
star. 

It  may  be  observed  too,  that 
Miltopi  here  uses  the  word  brown, 
as  he  had  before  done  imbronmed 
in  imitation  of  the  Italians. 
Thyer. 

.  1092.  What  be$i  may /or  the 
present  serve  to  hide 
The  parts  0/ each  from  other,'] 
These  lines  are  misprinted  in 
the  second  edition.  And  as  to 
the  matter  of  printing,  it  must 
be  said,  that  of  Milton's  two 
editions  the  first  is  in  general 
^ore  correct  than  the  second, 
though  Mr.  Richardson  and 
others  have  cried  up  the  second 
as  the  only  genuine  and  stand- 
ard edition. 


1100.  Into  the  thickest  mod} 
there  soon  they  chose 

Thefy'tree,  &c.] 
So  Homer's  Ulysses  covers  hia 
nakedness  in  the  wood,  Odyss. 
vi.  127.  c 

*£l4  tt9tif  ift^Hn  inr^wrtv  Sm;  Ol«r- 

Ex  7r»m»tfit  V  iXnt  vr«^«»  »Xmn  xPf^ 

Wmtntnf 
^uXXtiff  tn   fv€mr»  tn^i  ^^at  fuitm 

Then  where  the  grore  with  leaves 

umbrageous  bends. 
With  forceful  strength  a  branch  the 

hero  rends ; 
Around  his  loins  the  verdant  dse- 

ture  spreads, 
A  wreathy  foliage  and  concealing 

shades,  Brxtonu, 

The  sacred  text  says^  Gen.  iu.  7* 
that  they  sewed  fig^leaces  to^ 
thsr ;  and  Milton  ^iheres  to  me 
Scripture  expression,  which  has 
given    occasion    to    the    sneerj 
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The  fig-tree,  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned. 
But  such  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  known 
In  Malabar  or  Decan  spreads  her  arms 


What  could  they  do  for  needles 
and  thread?  But  the  original 
signifies  no  mori  than  that  they 
twisted  the  young  twigs  of  the 
fig-tree  round  about  their  waists^ 
in  the  manner  of  a  Roman  crown, 
for  which  purpose  the  fig-tree 
of  all  others,  especially  in  those 
eastern  countries,  was  the  most 
serviceable;  because  it  hath,  as 
Pliny  says,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  26. 
folium  maximum  umbrosissi- 
mumque,  the  greatest  and  roost 
shady  leaf  of  all  others.  And 
our  author  follows  the  best  com- 
mentators supposing  that  this 
was  the  Indiui  fig-tr«e,  the  ac- 
count of  which  he  borrows  from 
Pliny,  lib.  xii.  c.  5.  as  Pliny  had 
done  before  from  Theophrastus. 
It  was  not  that  kind  for  fruit 
renowned^  and  Pliny  says  that 
the  largeness  of  the  leaves  hin- 
dered die  fruit  from  growing; 
hdc  causft  fructum  integens, 
crescere  prohibet;  rarusque  est. 
It  branches  so  broad  and  long, 
that  in  the  ground  the  bended 
twigs  take  root,  and  daughters 
grow  about  the  mother  tree,  a 
pillared  shade  high  overarched: 
as  Pliny  says.  Ipsa  se  semj^r 
serens,  vastis  diffunditur  ramis ; 
quorum  imi  adeo  in  terram  cur- 
vantur,  ut  annuo  6|>atio  in^gan- 
Paar,  novamque  sibi  propaginem 
faciant  circa  parentem— quodam 
topcre  topiano— fiimicato  am* 
bita.  There  tfi  the  Indian  herds- 
mmn  skwmvsg  heat  ekelter^  in  cool 
dnr.:  Intra  sqiem  earn  aestivont 
■wshifoi  &c.  And  its  leaves  are 
broad  as  Amazonian  targe:  Fo- 


liorum  latitudo  peltee  effigiem 
Amazonics  habet  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  upon  his  own  know* 
ledge,  gives  very  much  the  same 
account  of  this  Ficus  Indica  in 
his  History  of  the  World.  B.  j. 
c.  4.  s.  2. 

1100.  It  is  not  observed  by 
the  commentators  that  this  Bg^ 
tree,  a  good  article  for  such  a 
romantic  history,  is  described 
by  Quinttts  Curtius,  Hist.  Alex- 
andr.  1.  ix.  c.  1.  p.  679. 1-  vi.  c 
5.  p.  395.  ed.  Amstel.  l68i.  I 
must  add  one  or  two  more  cir- 
cumstances. Milton  was  a  stu- 
dent in  botany.  He  took  his 
description  of  this  multifarious 
tree  from  the  account  of  it  in 
Gerard's  Herbal,  manv  of  whose 
expressions  he  literally  repeats. 
See  Gerard,  lib.  iii.  e.  1S5.  p. 
1515.  ed.  1655.  Gerard's  work 
was  first  published  in  1597. 
Jonson  however  had  been  be- 
forehand with  Milton  in  intro-. 
ducing  this  trpe  into  English 
poetry.  Neptune's  Triumph, 
first  acted  1624.  vol.  vi.  159- 

—The  goodly  Me  being  got    • 
To  ceriaine  cubito  hight^  from  every 

side 
Tbe  bought  decline,  which   t«king 

root  afret  h 
Spring   up   new    boles^  and    thtat 

spring  new,  and  newer; 
Tin  the  whole   tree  become  a  por- 

ticus. 
Or  arched  arbour,  able  to  receive 
A  numerous  troop,  &c. 

T.  Warlon. 

1103.  In  Malabar  or  Decan] 
Malabar  Is  the  western  cbast  of 
the  peninsula  of  Hindostan;  the 
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Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 

The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow    iio5 

About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillarM  shade 

High  overarchM,  and  echoing  walks  between  ; 

There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman  shunning  heat 

Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 

At  loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade :  those  leaves 

They  gathered,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe,  lui 

And  with  what  skill  they  had,  together  sewM, 

To  gird  their  waist,  vain  covering  if  to  hide 

Their  guilt  and  dreaded  shame ;  O  how  unlike 

To  that  first  naked  glory  !  Such  of  late  1116 

Columbus  found  th'  American,  so  girt 

With  feathered  cincture,  naked  else  and  wild 

Among  the  trees  on  isles  and  woody  shores. 

Thus  fencM,  and  as  they  thought,  their  shame  in  part 

Covered,  but  not  at  rest  or  ease  of  mind,  1120 

They  sat  them  down  to  weep  ;  nor  only  tears 

RainM  at  their  eyes,  but  high  winds  worse  within 

Began  to  rise,  high  passions,  anger,  hate, 

Mistrust,  suspicion,  discord,  and  shook  sore 

Their  inward  state  of  mind,  calm  region  once         uts 

Decan,  that  is,  the  south,  is  either  And  Arcades,  Ixxxvii. 

taken   for    the    whole    country  Under  the  shady  roof 

south  of  Hindostan  proper,  or  Of  branching  dm  star. proof, 

for  the  district  lying  between  Dunster. 

Hindostan  proper,  and  what  is         1115,        such  of  late 

usually  termed  the  Peninsula  of  Columbus  found  ih*  AmerioM, 

Hindostan.    P.  Hume  gave  an  ^^  1 

erroneous  account  of  these  coun-  Columbusj  who  made  the  first 

^^^    -E.  discovery  of  America  about  the 

1104.  Branching-^]  Par.  Reg.  year  1492.  found  the  Amerioffls 

/^•*^5-  so  girt  about   the  waist   with 

Whose  branching  arms  thick  inter-  feathers,  as  Adam  and  Eve  were 

twin'd,  &c.  with  fig-leaves. 
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And  full  of  peace,  now  tost  and  turbulent : 

For  understanding  rul^d  not,  and  the  will 

Heard  not  her  lore,  both  in  subjection  now 

To  sensual  appetite,  who  from  beneath 

Usurping  over  sovran  reason  claimM  ii3o 

Superior  sway  :  from  thus  distempered  breast, 

Adam,  estranged  in  look  and  altered  stile, 

Speech  intermitted  thus  to  Eve  renewM. 

Would  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  words,  and  stay'd 
With  me,  as  I  besought  thee,  when  that  strange     1135 
Desire  of  wandering  this  unhappy  mom, 
I  know  not  whence  possessM  thee ;  we  had  then 
RemainM  still  happy,  not  as  now,  despoilM 
Of  all  our  good,  sham'd,  naked,  miserable. 
Let  none  henceforth  seek  needless  cause  to^  approve 
The  faith  they  owe ;  when  earnestly  they  seek        ii4i 
Such  proof,  conclude,  they  then  begin  to  foil. 

To  whom  soon  mov^d  with  touch  of  blame  thus  Eve. 
What  words  have  passM  thy  lips,  Adam  severe ! 
Imput^st  tbou  that  to  my  default,  or  will  1145 

Of  wand'ring,  as  thou  calFst  it,  which  who  knows 
But  might  as  ill  have  happenM  thou  being  by. 
Or  to  thyself  perhaps  ?  hadst  thou  been  there, 
Or  here  th'  attempt,  thou  could'st  not  have  discern'd  *' 
Fraud  in  the  Serpent,  speaking  as  he  spake ;  1150 


1140.  Let  none  henceforth  seek  ,      1144.  What  words  have  pau'd 

needless  cause  to  approve  thy  lips,  Adam  severe  /]     In  iroi- 

Thefoith  they  owe  ;]  tation  of  Homer,  Iliad,  xiv.  S3. 

As  Eve  had  d<Hic  when  she  said,  j^^^  ,^,  ^  .^^  ^^„  ,^^  ^ 

ver.  $35.  ^5 

'And   wbtl    is    failb,    lo»e,   virtue,  Tkjfer, 
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No  ground  of  enmity  between  us  known, 
Why  he  should  mean  me  ill,  or  seek  to  harm. 
Was  I  to^  have  never  parted  from  thy  side  ? 
As  good  have  grown  there  still  a  lifeless  rib. 
Being  as  I  am,  why  didst  not  thou  the  head  1155 

Command  me  absolutely  not  to  go, 
Going  into  such  danger  as  thou  said'st  ? 
Too  facile  then  thou  didst  not  much  gainsay. 
Nay  didst  permit,  approve,  and  ^r  dismiss. 
Hadst  thou  been  firm  and  fix'd  in  thy  dissent,        iiOo 
Neither  had  I  transgressed,  ik>r  thou  with  me. 
To  whom  liien  first  incens'd  Adam  replied. 
Is  this  the  love,  is  this  the  recompense 
Of  mine  to  thee,  ingrateful  Eve,  expressed 
Immutable  when  thou  wert  lost,  not  I,  1165 

Who  might  have  livM  and  joy'd  immortal  bliss, 
Yet  willingly  chose  rather  death  with  thee  ? 
And  am  I  now  upbraided  as  the  cause 
Of  thy  transgressing  ?  not  enough  severe. 
It  seems,  in  thy  restraint :  what  could  I  more  ?      1170 
I  warn'd  thee,  I  admonishM  thee,  foretold 
The  danger,  and  the  lurking  enemy 
That  lay  in  wait ;  beyond  this  had  been  force, 
And  force  upon  fi^ee  will  hath  here  no  place. 
But  confidence  then  bore  thee  on,  secure  1175 

Either  to  meet  no  danger,  or  to  find 

1162.  To  whom  (ken  first  in-  love    to    thee,   which   was  ex- 

cens'd  Adam  replied.']     Ah  Adam  pressed  immutabk  when  thou  wert 

18  now  first  angry,  his  speech  is  tosif 

abrupt  and  his  sentences  broken.        11 70.  in  thy  ratramt:'] 

Is  this  the  love.  Dr.  Bentley  reads  This  is  the  reading  in  all  the 

Is  this  ihy  love,  is  this  the  re-  first  editions ;  but  aeveral  of  ths 

tompense  qf  mine  to  ihee^  of  my  later  ones  have  »/y  restraint. 
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Matter  of  glorious  trial ;  and  perhaps 
I  also  err^d  in  overmuch  admiring 
What  seem'd  in  thee  so  perfect,  that  I  thought 
No  evil  durst  attempt  thee,  but  I  rue 
That  error  now,  which  is  become  pay  crime. 
And  thou  th'  accuser.     Thus  it  shall  befall 
Him  who  to  worth  in  women  overtrusting 
Lets  her  will  rule ;  restraint  she  will  not  brook,. 
And  left  to^  herself,  if  evil  thence  ensue, 
She  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse. 
Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 
The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  self-condemning, 
And  of  their  vain  contest  appearM  no  end. 


1180 


1185 


1183.  — in  women  overtrust- 
ing'] Dr.  Bentley  reads  woman, 
and  I  should  rather  prefer  it  on 
account  of  what  follows,  her 
will,  she  will  not  brook,  Irfl  to 
herself  &c.  though  women  may 
be  justified,  such  a  transition 
from  the  plural  to  the  singular 
number  beinff  not  uncommon  in 
the  best  authors,  as  in  Terence, 
Eun.  ii.  i.  10. 


Dii  boni,  quid  hoc  morbi  est  ? 

homiHCM  immutarier 
Ex  amore,  ut  non  cogocMCM  eundan 

esse? 

1185.  — if  eml  thence  ensue, 
&c.]     Juvenal,  Sat  vi.  288. 

—Nihil  est  aiidadus  illis 
Deprensis;    inun    atque    aiiimos  a 
crimine  sumunt. 

Hume. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

A(IaN*S  transgression  known,  the  guardian  Angels  forsak* 
Paradise,  and  return  up  to  heaven  to  approve  their  vigilance, 
and  are  approved,  God  declaring  that  the  entrance  of  Satan  coald 
not  be  by  them  prevented.  He  sends  his  Son  to  judge  the  trans- 
gressors^ who  descends  and  gives  sentence  accordingly ;  then  in 
pity  clothes  them  both,  and  reascends.  Sin  and  Death  sitting  till 
then  at  the  gates  of  hell,  by  wondrous  sympathy  feeling  the  suc- 
cess of  Satan  in  this  new  world,  and  the  sin  by  Man  there  com- 
mitted, resolve  to  sit  no  longer  confined  in  hell,  but  to  follow 
Satan  their  sire  up  to  the  place  of  Man :  to  make  the  way  easier 
from  hell  to  this  world  to  and  fro,  they  pave  a  broad  high-way  or 
bridge  over  Chaos,  according  to  the  trai^  that  Safon  first  made; 
then  preparing  for  earth,  they  meet  him  proud  of  his  success  re- 
turning to  hell ;  their  mutual  gratulation.  Satan  arrives  at  Pan- 
demonium, in  full  assembly  relates  with  boasting  his  success 
against  Man ;  instead  of  a|>plause  is  entertained  with  a  general 
hiss  by  all  his  audience,  transformed  with  himself  also  suddenly 
into  serpents,  according  to  his  doom  given  in  Paradise;  then 
deluded  wiih  a  shew  of  the  forbidden  tree  ^ringmg  up  before 
them,  they  greedily  reaching  to  take  of  the  fruit,  chew  dust  and 
bitter  ashes.  The  proceedings  of  Sin  and  Death ;  God  foretels  the 
final  victory  of  his  Son  over  them,  and  the  renewing  of  all  things; 
but  for  the  present  commands  his  Angels  to  make  several  alter- 
ations in  the  heavens  and  elements.  Adam  more  and  more  per- 
ceiving his  fallen  condition  heavily  bewails,  rejects  the  condole- 
ment  of  Eve ;  she  persists,  and  at  length  appeases  him :  then  to 
evade  the  curse  likely  to  fall  on  their  offspring,  proposes  to  Adam 
violent  ways,  which  he  approves  not;  but  conceiving  better  hope, 
puts  her  in  mind  of  the  late  promise  made  them,  that  her  seed 
should  be  revenged  on  the  Serpent,  and  exhorts  her  with  him  to 
seek  peace  of  the  offended  Deity,  by  repentance  and  supplica- 
tion. 
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A4l£AN  while  the  hainoiis  and  despiteful  act 

Of  Satan  ^one  in  Paradise,  and  how 

He  in  the  Serpent,  had  perverted  Eve, 

Her  husband  she,  to  taste  the  fatal  fruit, 

Was  known  in  heav'n  ;  for  what  can  'scape  the  eye    5 

Of  Grod  all-seeing,  or  deceive  his  heart 

Omniscient  ?  who  in  all  things  wise  and  just, 

Hindered  not  Satan  to  attempt  the  mind 

Of  Man,  with  strength  entire,  and  free  will  armM, 

Complete  to  have  discovered  and  repuls'd  10 

Whatever  wiles  of  foe  or  seeming  friend. 

For  still  they  knew,  and  ought  to'  have  still  remembered 

The  high  injunction  not  to  taste  that  fruit. 

Whoever  tempted ;  which  they  not  obeying, 

IncurPj^  (what  could  they  less  ?)  the  penalty,  15 

And  manifold  in  sin,  deserved  to  fall. 

12.  For  sliU  they  knew,'\  Man  Milton*8  communion,  reckon  up 

effectively  (ver.  9.)  is  antece-  several  sins  as  included  in  dut 

dent  to  ^e  plural  relative  theif,  one  act  of  eating  the  forbidden 

as  Gen.  i.  ^6.  God  said.  Let  us  fruit,  namely,  pride,   uxorious* 

iwlce  Mtxn  in  our  image,  and  let  ness,  wicked  curiosity,  infideli^, 

them  have  dominion  &c    HeyUn.  disobedience,  8fc.  so  that  for  fudi 

16.  And  mtu^ld  in  sin,  de-  complicated  guih  he  deserved  to 
served  tofall,^  £ venr  sin  is  com-  fall  from  his  haf^  state  in  Para- 
plicated  in  some  degree:    and  disc, 
the  divines,  especially  those  of 
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Up  into  heaven  from  Paradise  in  haste 
Th^  angelic  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad 
For  Man,  for  of  his  state  by  this  they  knew, 
Much  wondering  how  the  subtle  fiend  had  stol'n 
Entrance  unseen.     Soon  as  th^  unwelcome  news 
From  earth  arriv'd  at  heaven  gate,  displeasM 
All  were  who  heard ;  dim  sadness  did  not  spare 


20 


17.  Up  into  heavn  &c.]  The 
tenUi  book  of  Paradise  Lost  has 
a  greater  variety  of  persons  in  it 
than  any  other  in  the  whole 
poem.  The  author  upon  the 
winding  up  of  his  action  intro- 
duces all  those  who  had  any 
concern  in  it,  and  shows  with 
great  beauty  the  influence  which 
it  had  upon  each  of  ihem.  It  is 
like  the  last  act  of  a  well  written 
tragedy,  in  which  all  who  had  a 
part  in  it  are  generally  drawn  up 
before  the  audience,  and  repre- 
sented under  those  circumstances 
in  which  the  determination  of 
the  action  places  them.  I  shall 
therefore  consider  this  book  un- 
der four  heads,  in  relation  to 
the  celestial,  the  infernal,  the 
human,  and  the  imaginary  per- 
sons, who  have  their  respective 
parts  allotted  in  it  To  begin 
with  the  celestial  persons.  The 
ffuardian  angels  of  Paradise  are 
described  as  returning  to  heaven 
upon  the  fall  of  man,  in  order 
to  approve  their  vigilance  i  their 
arrival,  their  manner  of  recep- 
tion, with  the  sorrow  which  ap- 
peared in  themselves,  and  in 
diose  spirits  who  are  said  to  re- 
joice at  the  conversion  of  a  sin- 
ner, are  very  finely  laid  together 
in  the  following  lines.  AddUon. 

23.  —dim  sadness  did  not  spare 


Thai  time  celestial  visages,  ytl 
mix'd 

With  pity,  violated  noi  their 
bliss.-] 
What  a  just  and  noble  idea  does 
our  author  here  give  us  of  the 
blessedness  of  a  b^evolent  tem- 
per, and  how  proper  at  the  same 
time  to  obviate  the  objection  that 
might  be  made  of  sadness  dwell- 
ing in  heavenly  spirits !  Thyer, 

Here  pily  is  made  to  prevent 
their  sadness  from  violating  their 
bliss :  but  die  latter  passion  is  so 
far  from  alleviating  the  former, 
that  it  adds  weight  to  it  If 
you  read  (mixed  wUk  pity)  in  a 
parenthesis,  this  cross  reasoning 
will  be  avoided.     fVarburlon. 

It  is  plain  that  Milton  con- 
ceived saidness  ttiixed  with  pify  to 
be  more  consistent  with  heavenly 
bliss  than  sadness  without  that 
compassionate  temper.  There 
is  something  pleasing,  aomediing 
divine  even  in  the  melandioly 
of  a  merciful  mind.  And  this 
(adds  Mr.  Thyer)  might  be 
farther  confirmed  by  the  delight 
we  take  in  tragical  representa- 
tions upon  the  stage,  where  the 
pleasure  arises  from  sympathiz- 
mg  with  the  distresses  of  our 
fefiow  creatures,  and  indulging 
a  pitiful  commiserating  temper. 
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That  tth^e.ceki^tial  visage,  ypt  mix'd 

With  pity,  viotet^  not  their  bliss.  95 

About  the  new-arrivM,  io  multitudes 

Th'  ethbrmL  people  no,  to  hegr  md  know 

How  all  befel :.  they  tow^^irds  th^  throne  supreme 

Accountable  jmde  haste  to  tnake  appear 

VTith  rigfataGiua  plea  tlieir  utmost  vigilance,  so 

And  easily  approv'id ;  whevt  the  most  high 

£terq<d  Father,  j&om  his  secnet  cloud» 

Amidst  in  thunder  uttered  thus  his  voice. 

Assembled  afigel$9  and  ye  powers  returnM 
From  unsuccessful  diatg^  be  not  disoiay^d*  S5 

Nor  troubled  at  these  tidings  from  the  earth, 
Which  yow  sincefest  care  could  not  pmvent. 
Foretold  so  lately  what  would  co0ie  to  pass. 
When  first  this  ib^mpt^  crossM  the  gulf  fix>m  hfell. 
I  told  ye  then  he  ^uld  prevail  and  speed  40 

On  his  bad  errand,  Man  should  be  soducM 
And  flatter'.d  out  Of  allf  believing  lies 
Against  his  Maker ;  no  decree  of  mine 
Concurri^ig  to  necessitate  his  fell. 
Or  touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse  45 

His  free  will,  to  her  own  ipcUning  left 
In  even  scale.     But  falPn  he  is,  and  now 
What  rests,  but  that  the  nu>rtal  sentence  pass 

40.  /  told  ye  then  Sic.]    See  envy  8fc. 

book  iii.  S6^96.  45.  — with  lightest  moment  of 

42. helUving  lies  impulse']     The    same   metaphor 

Against  his  Maker  i]  that  he  had  used  before  jn  yi. 

Such  as  Satim  faad  suggested,  239.  and  we  justified  and  ex- 

that  all  thines  did  not  proceed  plained  it  by  Terence's  pauh 

€tbm  God,  that  God  kept  the  momenio  impellitur. 
^srbidden  fhrit  fnmi  them  out  of 

VOL.  II.  o 
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On  his  transgression,  death  denounced  that  day  ? 

Which  he  presumes  already  vain  and  void,  5d 

Because  not  yet  inflicted,  as  he  fear'd, 

By  some  immediate  stroke  ;  but  soon  shall  find 

Forbearance  no  acquittance  ere  day  end. 

Justice  shall  not  return  as  bounty  scorned* 

But  whom  send  I  to  judge  them  ?  whom  but  thee    55 

Vicegerent  Son  ?  to  thee  I  have  transferr'd 

All  judgment,  whether  in  heaven,  or  earth,  or  lielL 

Easy  it  may  be  seen  that  I  intend 

Mercy  colleague  with  justice,  sending  thee 

Man's  friend,  his  mediator,  his  designed  60 

Both  ransom  and  redeemer  voluntary. 

And  destined  Man  himself  to  judge  Man  M'n. 

So  spake  the  Father,  and  unfolding  bright 
Tow'ard  the  right  hand  his  glory,  on  the  Son 
Blaz'd  forth  unclouded  deity ;  he  full  65 

Resplendent  all  his  Father  manifest 
Expressed,  and  thus  divinely  answer'd  mild. 

Father  eternal,  thine  is  to  decree, 

55.  Forbearance  no  acquUlance]  According  to  that  of  the  Psahn- 
These  proverbial  expressions  are  \st,  Mercy  and  truth  art  wet  togt- 
very  improper  any  -where  in  an  tber,  righteousness  and  peace  Imk 
epic  poem^  but  much  more  when  k'utsed  each  other.  Ps.  Ixxxv.  10. 
they  are  made  to  proceed  from  62.  And  destined  Man  lumse^ 
the  mouth  of  God  nimsclf.  to  judge  Man  fall'n.}    And  hath 

56.  — to  thee  I  have  transfer I'd    given  him    authority   to    execute 
AUiudgment,']  judgment  also,  because  he  is  the 

For  the  Father  Judgeth  no  man,  son   of  man,  John  v.  ^7.  Dr. 

but  hath  committed  aU  judgment  Bentley  reads  thyself,  but  himself 

unto  the  Son,  John  v.  22,  is  full  as  well  or  better. 

58.  Easy  it  mav  be  seen"]  We        68.  thine  is  to  decree, 

have  printed  it  thus  afler  the        Mine — to  do  thy  wiU] 

first  edition.     In  the  second  edi-  /  came  down  from  heaven,  not  to 

tion  and  others  it  is  Ensi^  i(  might  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 

he  seen,  which  is  not  so* well.  him  that  sent  me.  John  vi.38.  E. 
S9'  Mercy  colleague  with  justice,'] 
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Mine  both  in  heaven  and  earth  to  do  thy  will 

Supreme,  that  thou  in. me  thy  Son  belov'd  ,79 

May^st  ever  rest  well  pleasM.     I  go  to  judge 

On  earth  these  thy  transgressors,  but  thou  know'st,    ' 

Whoever  judged?  the  worst  on  me  must  light, 

(When  time  shall  be,  for  so  I  undertook 

Before  thee^ ;  and  not  repenting,  this  obtain  75 

Of  right,  that  I  may  mitigate  their  doom 

On  me  derived,  yet  I  shall  temper  so 

Justice  with  mercy^,  as  may  illustrate  most 

Them  fully  satisfied,  and  thee  appease. 

Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train,  where  none    so 

Are  to  behold  the  judgment,  but  the  judg'd, 

Those  two ;  ,the  third  best  absent  is  condemned, 

Convict  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law  ; 

.Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  belongs. 


71.  /  ^0  to  judge  &c.] 

The  same  diving  Person,  w^o  in 
the  foregoing  parts  of  this  poem 
interceded  for  our  first  piu-ents 
before  their  fall,  overthrew,  the 
rebel  angels,  and  created  the 
.world,  is  now  represented  as 
descending  to  Paradise,  and  pro- 
nouncing sentence  upon  the  three 
offenders.  The  cool  of  the  even- 
ing being  a  circumstance  with 
which  holy  writ  introduces  this 
great  scene,  it  is.  poetically  de- 
scribed by  our  author^  who  has 
also  kept  religiously  to  the  form 
of  words,  in  which  the  three 
several  sentences  were  passed 
upon  Adam,  Eve,  and.  the  Ser- 
pent. He  has  rather  chosen  to 
n^lect  the  numerousness  of  his 
verse,  than  to  deviate  from  those 
speeches  which. jure  recorded  on 
this  great  occatiqn.     The  guilt 


and  confusion  of  our  first  parents, 
standing  naked  before  their 
Judge,  is  touched  with  great 
beauty.     Addison. 

74.  — ^ar  to  I  undtrtook]  See 
book  iii.  is6.  5rc. 

80.  Attendance  none  iliaUneed^] 
This  is  either  an  elliptical  way 
of  speaking  for  I  shall  need  no 
attendance:  or  rather  the  word 
need,  though  commonly  used  as 
a  verb  active,  is  here  used  as  a 
verb  neuter,  and  means  no  at' 
tendance  shall  he  wanting;  and 
so  it  is  used  likewise  in  iii.  S40. 

Then  thou  thj  regal  iceptre  ahaft 

lay  by. 
For  regal  fceptrt  then  no  more  shall 

«etd, 
God  shall  be  all  in  all. 

84. .  Conviction  to  the  serpent 
none  belongs.]  No  proof  is  need- 
ful against   the    serpent,   com- 

oa 
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Thus  sayiog)  from  his  radiant  seat  he  rose  ss 

Of  high  collateral  glory' :  him  thrones  and  powers,  . 
Princedoms,  and  dominations  ministrant 
Accompanied  to  heaven  gate,  from  whence 
Eden  and  all  the  coast  in  prospect  lay^ 
Down  he  descended  straight';  the  speed  of  Gods       90 
Time  counts  not,  though  with  swiftest  minutes  wii^d. 
Now  was  the  sun  in  western  cadence  low 
From  noon,  and  gentle  airs  due  at  their  hour 
To  fan  the  earth  now  wak'd,  and  usher  in 
The  evening  cool,  when  he  from  wrath  more  cool      95 
Came  the  mild  judge  and  intercessor  both 
To  sentence  man :  the  voice  of  God  they  heard 
Now  walking  in  the  garden,  by  soft  winds 
Brought  to  their  ears,  while  day  declin'd ;  they  beard, 
And  from  his  presence  hid  them^lves  among  loo 

The  thickest  trees,  both  man  and  wife,  till  God 
Approaching,  thus  to  Adam  calPd  aloud. 


pelled  by  Satan  to  be  the  xgno« 
rant  instrument  of  his  malice 
against  mankind,  now  mute  and 
unable  to  answer  for  himself. 
Hume. 

S6  Of  high  collateral  glory ;] 
If e  uses  collateral,  as  he  does 
most  other  words,  in  a  sense 
agreeable  to  the  etymology,  side 
by  side.  The  Son  sat  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  and 
rising  fVom  thence  he  may  pro- 
perly be  said  to  rise /rom  his  seat 
^  high  collateral  glory ^  or  as  it 
is  elsewhere  expressed,  vi.  747. 
from  Ihe  right  hand  of  glory  where 
he  tat.  The  word  was  used 
before  in  viii.  496. 

Ccilattral  love,  and  dearest  amity, 


that  is,  in  other  words,  iv.  4S5. 

— >to  have  thee  hy  my  siii 
Henceforth  an  individual  aolace  dear. 

92.  Now  was  the  stm  ta  weti^ 
ern  cadence  low 

From  noon,  andaenlU  airs  &cl 
This  beautiful  descriptioa  m 
founded  upon  this  verse,  Ctem. 
iu.  8.  And  they  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  Ood  walking  im  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day^ 
and  Adam  and  his  wife  hid  tham^ 
selves  from  the  presence  qf  the 
Lord  God  amonget  the  trees  of  the 
garden, 

102.  —to  Mam  calTd  aloud. 

Where  art  thou  Adam  .9] 
Gen.  ill.  9*  And  the  Lord  God 
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Where  art  thou  AdaEm,  wont  with  joy  to  m^et 

My  coming  seen  far  off?  I  niiss  thee  here^ 

Not  pleased,  thu3  entertaiuM  with  solitude,  los 

Where  obvious  duty^  ere  while  appear'fd  unsought : 

Or  come, I  less  conspicuous,  or  what  change 

Absents  thee»  or  what  chance  detains  ?  Come  forth. 

He  came,  and  with  him  Eve,  more  loath,  though  fir^t 
To'  offend,  discount'nancM  both,  and  discomposed ;  110 
Love  was  not  in  their  looks,  either  to  God 
Or  to  each  other,  but  apparent  guilt. 
And  shame,  and  perturbation,  and  despair, 
Anger,  and  o1>stinacy%  and  liate,  and  guile. 
Whence  Adam  falt'ring  long,  thus  answerM  brief.    115 
1  heard  thee  in  the  garden,  and  of  thy  voice 
Afraid,  being  naked,  hid  myself.     To  whom 
The  gracious  Judge  without  revile  replied. 
My  voice  thou  oft  hast  heard,  and  hast  not  fear'd, 
But  still  rcjoicM ;  how  is  it  now  become  120 

So  dreadful  to  thee  ?  that  thou'  art  naked,  who 
Hath  told  thee  ?  hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree. 
Whereof  I  gave  thee  chaise  thou  shpuld'st  not  cat  ? 

To  whom  thus  AdaoQi  sore  beset  replied. 


jcalkd  uniQ  MaWy  and  taid  umto  121.  ^^tkai  thot^  art  ntifced, 

him.  Where  art  thou  ?  It  is  cu-  v>ho 

nous  to  observe  how  the  poet  Hath  told  thee  P  hast  thou  eaten 

pfundpbrases  and  enlarges  upon  qf  the  tree, 

the  aivine  historian.  Whereof  1  gave    thee  charge 

il6.  J  heard  thee  in  the  gardn^  tliou  should st  not  eat  ?"] 

andof  thy  voice  Gen.  ill.  11.  And  he  said,  Whft 

^aid,  being  naked,  hid  myself .'\  told  thee  that  thou  waU  naked? 

.Gep^Jij.  10.  4nd  he  wW,  I  heard  bast  thou  eaten  of  the  tr^e,  wheretf 

thf  voice  m  the  garden,  qnd  J  vbos  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  should" 

afraid,  because  I  was  naked ;  •  atifl  est  not^at  ? 
I  hid  myself, 
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0  heav'n  !  in  evil  strait  this  day  I  stand  i«5 
Before  my  Judge,  either  to  undergo 

Myself  the  total  crime,  or  to  accuse 
My  other  self,  the  partner  of  my  life  ; 
Whose  failing,  while  her  faith  to  me  remain^, 

1  should  conceal,  and  not  expose  to  blame  iso 
By  my  complaint ;  but  strict  necessity 

Subdues  me,  and  calamitous  constraint,- 

Lest  on  my  head  both  sin  and  punishment. 

However  insupportable,  be  all 

Devolved  ;  though  should  I  hold  my  peace,  yet  thou  135 

Would'st  easily  detect  what  I  conceal. 

This  Woman,  whom  thou  mad'st  to  be  my  help, 

And  gav'st  me  as  thy  perfect  giftj  so  good, 

So  fit,  so  acceptable,  so  divine. 

That  from  her  hand  I  could  suspect  no  ill,  m 

And  what  she  did,  whatever  in  itself, 

Her  doing  seem'd  to  justify  the  deed  ; 

She  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat. 

To  whom  the  sovran  Presence  thus  replied. 
Was  she  thy  God,  that  her  thou  didst  obey  143 

Before  his  voice,  or  was  she  made  thy  guide, 


187.  This  Woman,  whom  thou  other  things  which  were  likely 

mad*Mt  to  be  my  help,  enough   to  have  been  said  and 

And  gav'st  me  as  thy  perfect  done.     Adam    speaks    of   Eve 

gift^^  much  in  the  same  strain  as  he 

She  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  had  done  before  to  the  angelj  viif. 

did  eat.']  649. 

Gen.  ill.'  12.  And  the  man  said,  —what  she  wills  to  do  or  aty 

The  woman,  whom  thou  gavest  to  Seems  wisest  &c. 

be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  And  his  unwillingness  to  accuse 

tree,  and  I  did  eat.     We  see  that  his  wife,  and  yet  the  necessity 

he   still  preserves    all    that    is  of  his  doing  it^  are  finely  ima- 

Scripture^  though  he  intermixes  gined. 
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Superior,  or  but  equal,  that  taher 

Thou  didst  resign  thy  manhood,  and  the  place: 

Wherein  God  sat  thee^  above  her  made  of  thee. 

And  for  thee,  whose  perfection  far  excelPd  150 

Hers  in  all  real  dignity  ?  Adorned 

She  was.  indeed,  and  lovely  to  attract 

Thy  love,  not  thy  subjection  ;  and  her  gifts 

Were  such  as  under  government  well  seem'd>. 

Unseemly  to  bear  rule,  which  was  thy  part  i5S 

And  person,  hadst  thou  known  thyself  aright. 

So  having  said,  he  thus  to  Eve  in  few. 
Say  Woman,  what  is  this  which  thou  hast  done? 

To  whom  sad  Eve  with  shame  nigh  overwhelmed. 
Confessing  soon,  yet  not  before  her  Judge  160 

Bold  or  loquacious,  thus  abash'd  replied. 
The  Serpent  me  beguiPd,.  and  I  did  eat. 

Which  when  the  Lord  God  heard,  without  delay 
To  judgment  he  proceeded  on  th'  accused 


151.        ' Adorn'd 

She  tvas  indeed,  and  lovely  to 
cUract 

Thy  love,  not  thy  subjection ;'] 
The  same  sort  of  sentiment  as 
the  angel  had  inculcatedi,  vili. 

—Air  no  doobt^  and  worthy  well 
Thy  cherishing^  thy  honouring,  ind 

thy  love. 
Not  thy  subjection. 

And  in  other  parU  of  his  works 
our  author  seems  to  have  been 
«  strenuous  advocate  for  keeping 
.  up  the  authori^  of  the  husband. 

155.    liypart 

dnd  person,!^ 
A  pure  Latinism.    The  person® 
dramatis.    So  Cicero,  pro  Muren. 


c^  2.  Has  partes  lenitatis  et  mi- 
serioordise,  quas  me  natuni  ipsa 
docuit,  semper  ago  libenter,  H- 
1am  yero  gravitatis,  severitatts 
personam  non  appetivi.  Milton 
in  his  History  of  England^  p.  37* 
edit.  Tol.  uses  the  word  thus, 
"  If  it  were  an  honour  to  that 
"pereon  which  he  sustained.** 
Richardson, 

158«  Say  Woman,  what  is  this 
which  thou  hast  done?]  Geo. 
iii.  IS.  And  the  Lord  God  said 
.  unto  the  Woman,  What  is  this  tJiCt 
thou  hast  done  ? 

163.  The  Serpent  me  heguiVd^ 
and  I  did  eai.]  4nd  ike  Woman 
said.  The  Serpent  beguiled  mfi, 
and  J  did  eat, 
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Serpent  though  brute,  unable  to  transfer  i5k 

The  guilt  oh  bini  who  made  him  instrument 

Of  mischief,  and  polluted  from  the  end 

Of  his  creation ;  justly  then  accurs'd, 

As  vitiated  in  nature :  more  to  know 

ConcemM  not  Mlin,  (since  he  no  further  knew,)      176 

Nor  alter'd  his  offence ;  yet  God  at  last 

To  Satan  first  in  sin  his  doom  applied, 

Though  in  mysterious  terms,  judg'd  as  then  best : 

And  on  the  Serpent  thus  his  curse  let  fall* 

Because  thou  hftst  done  thik,  thou  art  accurs'd         17^ 

Abov^  all  cattle^  each-beast  of  the  field  ;    * 


169.  more  to  know 

Concern  dtufi  Man,  {tbic^  he  no 
further  kn^,)] 
This  is  badly  expmsed.  The 
meaning  is^  As  man  waa  not  to 
be  let  mto  the  mystery  of  the 
redemption  at  this  time,  it  did 
not  concern  htm  to  know  that 
the  Serpent  was  but  the  instru- 
ment of  die  DeviL  When  Milton 
wrote  this«  I  fancy  he  had  it  nOt 
then  in  hift  thoughts  to  mdre 
Midiael  reveal  to  Adam  in  the 
last  book  the  doctrine  6f  re- 
demption; or  if  he  did  intend 
•ft,  he  forgot  that  a  tiieotogioal 
comment  on  those  w^ds  in 
"Genesis  would  ill  i^ee  "^ith 
what  was  to  follow.  Warhurtoiu 
175*  Because  thou  hast  done 
iMt/'Acc]  As  Hear  as  may  be 
10  the  very  words  of  Scripture, 
Gen.  iir.  14,  IS.  Jnd  tfmLord 
God  emid  unto  the  Serpent,  Bi- 
cawe  thou  hast  done  this,  tfiou 
art  cursed  abooe  all  cattle,  and 
mkote  eoer^  beast  of  the  Jield: 
^ufkrn  tkff  belUf  shall  thou  go,  and 
dus$  sk^  thou  eat  dU'  the  days  of 


thy  life:  and  I  will  put 
between  thee  and  the  Woman,  and 
between  thy  seed  and  her  seed:  U 
shall  bruise  tky  head,  and  thou 
s/ba/l  bruise  his  heel.  Our  anther 
was  certainly  here  more  in  die 
right  than  eyer  in  adhering  rel^ 
gtously  to.  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, thouffh  he  has  ther^ 
spoiled  the  harmony  of  his  yene. 
He  thought  without  doubt  tint 
to  vmt  any  ^lii^  ai  his  own 
would  be  a  yiolation  of  decracj^ 
and  a  proftnation,  Ukc  that  of 
Uflzah's  putting  ftvth  hi*  hstA 
to  the  ark  of  God.  Atid  ;d* 
sentence  is  yery  well  explaiiwd 
by  htm,  that  it  was  Dvonoonced 
immediately  upon  me  Seiptat 
as  made  the  instrument  ofm'uikitf 
and  tUiated  in  nature,  biit  is  to 
be  dppUed  mediately  to  &M» 
the  old  ScrpeiH*  though  UmtfsU' 
rioui  terms:  and  sb  thft  airtiiir 
explains  how  th<s  ecnieticc  iTSs 
to  be  understood  beftire  lie  re- 
lates it,  so  he  shews  afterwards 
how  it  was  fulfilled. 
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Upon  thy  bdly  grareUiDg  thou  sbalt  go^ 

And  dust  ^aIt€Bt  all  the  dajB  of  tbj  life.  ^ 

Between  thee  and  the  Woman  I  will  put 

£nmity,  and  between  thine  ami  her  seed  ;  iso 

Her  seed  shall  bruise  thy  heiidj  thou,  bruise  bis  bed. 

So  spake  this  oracie,  then  yetihbd 
When  Jesus  son  of  Mary,  sedond  Eie,  [ 

Saw  Satan  &11  like  Ugbtniiig  down  irom  bbavte. 


18^.  "^oracle,  ihen  verified 
When  Jems  son  qf  Mary,  SccJ 
Here  is  «  maiufest  indkatien, 
that,  when  Milton  wrote  this 
pessaffe,  he  thought  Paradise 
was  Ai^f  regained  st  our  Sa- 
▼iaor*8  resurrection.  This  would 
have  b$en  a  copioiis  and  sub« 
lime  subject  for  a  second  poem. 
The  wonders  then  to  be  de- 
aoribed  wmola  htfve  ereeted  rrea 
an  ordinary  poet's  genius ;  and 
in  episodes  he  might  Intve  in- 
troduced bis  oonception,  birth, 
mirades,  «id  all  the  history  of 
Ilia  admtmstralioD,'  whSe  oa 
earth.  And  I  raaoh  griene, 
that  Instead  4if  this  he  should 
duMMS  lor  the  asgament  of  hh 
Paradise  Regained  the  fourth 
ihaiHur  <of  IaUu^  the  tempiatioH 
im  Me  wUdemete;  a  dry,  barren, 
and  narra^.  ground,  to  bufid  an 
wpic  poem  on*  In  that  work  he 
baa  amplified  bis  abui^  mat»> 
rials  t^  a  satprising  dignity^ 
bat  •  3^>  beiiM^  ci'amped  down 
hjAwrct^g  cbsie^  without  the 
a^pactad  applaasi.    BenOeu. 

¥liaagh  Mikon.  entitled  his 
aaaHKt.poem  "  Paradise  BJdr 
^umi,**  hi  is  |iat!  to  be  sup- 
inaad  that  he  dnnsidered  the 
salvation  of  men  effected  by  the 
defimt  of  the  Tempter  in  tht 


wilderness.  See  the  hymn  of 
the  angels  at  the  conclusion  df 
the  poem.    Par.  Reg.  iv.  6SS. 

H«iI,S<Ni  of  thoMiatHigluMrof 
Ixrth  worlds,  * 

QueUer  •£  Satkn  I  m  %  gloHoui 
worJc 

Nam  ^nt^i  4rtU  Hfiti  to  mmmmM- 
kind* 

........  J5.  . 

184.  8m  SqimnfoU^Uke  ligh^ 
ning  down  from  ,heapen,  &c.J 
Here  are  several  afkisiofis  sb 
Scripture;  as  particularly  to 
Luke  X.  18.  /  be^ld  Satan  as 

^  ike  w*  90  he  jstUfdleiiL  $pl|. 
ii;  2.  the  pHnce  4^  the  p<mer  if 
the  air.  ^MedfrisseipaHtie$an4 
ptmkre^  triumphed  m  opfnehem^ 
according  to  Col.  it  1^  Jn4 
haaing  spoiled  prmcipfalUies  and 
pomers,  he  ntflde  a  sbeio  of  thfin^ 
openly^  trmmpl^Mg . met  them  i^ 
ii.  And  wUh  aaeeatioa  brigkjt 
^ptmUff  led  capiwe,  led  eaptive 
;those  whe  had  led  us  capMvy^. 
Fa.  kviiL  18.  TJkm  ia$t  as^ende4 
m  high,  thou  hnsi  led-^  cop/teiiff 
captive,  applied  to  our  Sayioofr 
bv  St  Paul,  Eph;  iv.  $*  The  air 
ike  realm  of  Satan^  who  is  th^r^ 
lore  ealled  the  prime  of  the  p^to^ 
of  the  air,  as  we  quoted  beforo. 
^Aost  heshall  tread  ai  last  under 
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Prince  of  the  air ;  dien  rising  from  bis  grave  i85 

SpoilM  principalities  and  powers,  triumphed 

In  open  shew,  and  with  ascension,  bright 

Captivity  led  captive  through  the  air. 

The  realm  itself  of  Satan  long  usurpM, 

Whom  he  shall  tread  at  last  under  our  feet;  190 

Ev^n  he  who  now  foretold  his  fatal  bruise. 

And  to  the  Woman  thus  his  sentence  tum'd. 

Thy  sorrow  I  will  greatly  multiply 

By  thy  conception  ;  children  thou  shalt  bring 

In  sorrow  forth  ;  and  to  thy  husband's  will  195 

Thine  shall  submit ;  he  over  thee  shall  rule. 

On  Adam  last  thus  judgment  he  pronounced. 
Because  thou'  hast  hearken'd  to  the^  voice  of  thy  wife, 
And  eaten  of  the  tree,  concerning  which 
i  charged  tliee,  say'ing,  Thou  shalt  not  eat  thereof :-  900 
Curs*d  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  thou  in  sorrow 


Hut  feet  f  Rom*  xvi.  90.  Jnd  the 
God  ofpeate  shall  bruise  Satan 
under  your  feet.  We  gee  by 
these  instances  what  use  our 
<iQthof  had  tnade  of  reading^  the 
Scriptures. 

192r  And  to  the  Woman  thus 
hit  sentence  tum'd,  &c.]  Gen. 
iii.  16.  Unto  the  Woman  he  said,  I 
toill  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow 
and  thy  conception ;  tn  sorrow 
thou  shalt  bring  forth  children; 
and '  thy  desire  snail  be  to  thy 
husband;  and  he  shall  rule  over 
thee. 

197*  On  Jdam  last  thus  judg^ 
flieni  he  pronounced,  &c.]  He 
Is  equally  exact  in  reporting 
the  sentence  pronounced  upon 
Adabi/  Gen.  iii.  17r  ^8, 19.  And 


unto  Adam  he  said,  Because  that 
hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of 
ihy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the 
tree  of  which  I  commanded  thee, 
saying.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  ii: 
cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake; 
in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  dl 
the  days  of  thy  life:  thorns aUs 
and  thistles  shall  it  britig  forth  te 
thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  her1> 

Xthe  field  :  in  the  sweat  of  thy 
ce  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  tiU 
thou  return  unto  the  ground,  fat 
out  of  it  wast  thou  taken ;  for 
dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  Jkalt 
thou  return.  We  quote  these 
passages  at  length,  tnat  without 
any  trouble  they  may  be  com* 
pwed  with  the  poem. 
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Shalt  eat  thereof  all  the  days  of  thy  life ; 

Thorns  also'  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth'. 

Unhid  ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  th'  herb  of  the  fields 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bready  ^05 

Till  thou  return  unto  the  ground  ;  for  thou 

Out  of  the  ground  wast  taken,  know  thy  birth, 

For  dust  thou  art,  and  shalt  to  dust  retum.- 

So  judgM  he  Man,  both  judge  and  saviour  sent. 
And  th'  instant  stroke  of  death  denounced  that  day  910 
Removed  far  off;  then  pitying  how  they  stood 
Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 
Must  suffer  change,  disdain'd  not  to  begin 
Thenceforth  the  form  of  servant  to  assume, 
As  when  he  washM  his  servants^  feet,  so  now  915 

As  father  of  his  family  he  clad 
Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts,  or  slain. 
Or  as  the  snake  with  youthful  coat  repaid  ; 


214.  -^hefcfrm  of  servant  to 
itssume,  &c.j  Alluding  to  Phil, 
ii.  7.  But  made  himself  of  no 
reputation^  and  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant.  As  when  he 
washed  his  servants'  feet,  John 
xiii. 

216.        he  clad 

Their  nakedness  mlh  skins  of 
beasts,'] 
Gen.  iii.  21.  Unto  Adam  also 
and  to  his  toife^  did  the  Lord  God 
niake  coats  bf  shins ,  and  clothed 
them.  Arid  bur  authdr,  we  see, 
understands  it  literally,  though 
it  is  sufficient  if  it  was  done  by 
the  divine  providence  and  di- 
rection. But  some  commenta- 
tors torment  themselves  and  the 
text  by  asking  how  Adam  and 


Eve  came  by  the  skins  of 
beasts;  and  therefore  our  au- 
thor adds  they  were  either  slain, 
but  he  does  not  say  wheth^t  hj 
one  another,  or  for  sacrifice.  Or 
for  food ;  or  they  shed  their  coats 
like  snakes,  and  were  repaid  with 
new  ones,  a  notion  which  we 
may  presume  he  borrowed  fVom 
some  commentator  rather  th^ 
advanced  of  himself.  It  seems 
too  odd  and  extravagant  to  be  a 
fancy  of  his  own,  but  he  might 
introduce  it  out  bf  vanity  to 
shew  his  reading.  Pliny  indeed 
mentions  some  lesser  creature 
shedding  their  skins  in  the  rnaii- 
her  of  snakes,  but  that  is  hardly 
authority  sufficient  for  sueb  a 
notion  as  this^ 
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And  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  ^lemiest 

Nor  he  their  outward  only  widi  the  skins  320 

Of  beasts,  but  inward  nakedness,  much  more 

Opprobrious,  with  his  robe  of  righteousness. 

Arraying  covered  from  his  Father^s  sight. 

To  him  with  s^ft  ascent  he  up  retumM^ 

Into  his  blissful  bosom  reaSsumM  fis 

In  glory  as  of  old ;  to  him  appeasM 

All,  thdugh  alMcDowing,  what  had  passed  with  Man 

Recount^,  mixiag  intercession  sweet. 

Mean  while  ers  thus  Was  sinnM  and  judged  on  eartb, 
Within  the  gates  of  hell  sat  Sin  and  Death,  tso 


219.  And  thought  not  m^ch  to 
chlhe  his  enemiei:']  Dfi.  BenU 
lej  says  that  this  line  is  oer-» 
tainly  of  the  ecb'tor's  manufac- 
ture^ an(^  quite  superfinous^ 
because  it  divides  what  is  m^ 
turally  connected,  and  changes 
iJie  sentiments,  from  a  family 
under  a  gracious  father,  to  the 
oonditidn  0t.€n^ies,  But  I  ^ 
4aQlt  Me  diat  k  divides  any  na- 
turd  ^x>niifKMn:  and  as  fyt 
diangto^  Ihe  setttiments,  it  does 
jt  19  a  W¥ty»  9ot  to  a  fault: 
for  it  diews '  vi0re  gvodaess  m  a 
QMtfi  to  clothe  his  enemy«  than 
fmij  one  of  his  family.  Miljton 
flcevis  tolmvf  had  in  his  thoughts 
mfhat  St.  Paul  says,  Rom.  v.  10. 
Whm  fPe  t»ere  enemies^  we  were 
recowciM  to  0oi  through  tf^e 
death  qf  his  Sim.  Miltop  agaip 
bad  BMich  the  same  (lealimenty 
when  he  ma^es  Adam  say  in 
Tfr«  1019.  Qothed  u$  unworthy, 
Pearoe. 

^ft^.  ^--ivifh  his  robe  qf  ri^hte- 
ou^Hm,]  Isa.  Ixi.  10.  He  Iiath 
clothed  me  wiUi  Ihfi  gartnents  of 


salvation,  he  hath  covered  me  with 
the  robe  of  righ  teousness, 

£29;  Mean  while  ere  thus  wos 
sinu'd  and  judged  on  earth,]  Two 
imperaonais :  befoc«  Man  had 
thus  sinned,  and  God  bad  judged 
him,'  Sin  and  Death  sat  in  coun- 
terview  within  the  gates  of  hell: 
but  now  upon  Man*s  tran^res- 
sion  and  God's 'jii<%ment^  >Siii 
thits  kagan  and  oddr^Mad  her^alf 
tQ  Death. 

9S0.  sat  Sin  <ind  DetUhj] 
We  are  now  to  eonsidec  the 
lAmginary  personSf  pr  Sin  vbA 
Death,  who  act  a  large  part  in 
this  book.  Such  beautifti)  ex- 
teoded  allegories  are  certainly 
some  of  the  finest  compoaitiaDS 
of  genius :  but,  as  1  have  befoe 
ob^rved,  are  not  agveraUe  to 
the  nature  of  an  b^oic  peeio. 
This  of  Sin  and  DfiHh  is  Jvery 
exquisite  in  its  kindi  if  not  oost- 
sidered  #s  n  part  of  such  it  work. 
The  truths  contained  in  it  are  so 
clear  and  open,  that  I  sliaH  not 
lose  time  in  complaining  th^pm.; 
but  shall  only  observe,  that  a 
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Id  counterview  within  die  gates^  that  now 
Stood  open  wide,  belching  oatn^eotia  flame 


reader  who  knowi  the  gtrength 

of  the  English  tongue,  will  be 

ninazed  to  think  how  the  poet 

coukl  find  such  apt  words  and 

phrases  to  describe  the  iMrtions 

of  those  two  imaginary  persons, 

and  particularly  in   that   part 

idiere   Death   is    ejchibited   as 

fbnning  a  bridge  over  the  chaos; 

a  work  suitable  t<>  the  ffenins  of 

Milton.    Since  the  subject  I  am 

upon,  gives  nie  an  q)portun»^ 

or  spacing  more  at  laiige  of 

such    shadowy  and   imaginary 

persons  as  '.nay  be  introdueed 

Hifto  heroic  poemd,  1  shall  b^ 

leare  to   exohin  myself  in  a 

natter  whien  is  cmrious  in  its 

kind*  and  whidi  none  of  the 

drftics    hare  treated  of.    It  is 

certain  Homer  and  Virgil  are 

fall  of  imaginary  persona,  who 

are  yery .  beautiful    in   poetry» 

whe<i  they  are  just  shewn«  with« 

out  being  engaged  in  any  series 

of  action.     Homer   indeed  re- 

pretents  Sleep  as  a  petsoki,  and 

ascribes  a  diort  )>art  to  him  in 

his  lUad ;  but  we  must  consider 

that  though  we  now  regard  such 

a  person  as  entirely  shadowy 

aad  ttoaubstaiitial,  the  heathens 

laade  statues  of  him,  placed  hira 

ia  their    temples,  and    looked 

VBoahiinas  a  real  deity.  When 

Homer  inakes  use  of  other  such 

dl^goricttl  persons,  it  is  oriy  in 

short  expressions,  which  convey 

In  ordinary  thought  to  the  mind 

ia  the  most  pleasing  manner, 

imd  may  be  rather  looked  upon 

a^  poetical  phrases  than  allego- 

rical  descriptions.      Instead   of 

tiling  tts  that  men  naturally  fly 


when  they  we  terrified,  he  in- 
troduces the  persons  of  Flight 
and  Fear^  who,  he  teHs  us,  are 
inseparable  companions.  In- 
stead of  saying  that  the  time 
was  come  when  Apollo  ought 
to  have  received  his  recom« 
iiense,  he  tells  us,  that  the  Hours 
brought  him  his  reward.  Instead 
of  describing  the  effects  which 
Minerva's  i^is  produced  in  bat« 
tie,  he  tells  us,  WMt  the  brims  of 
it  were  encompassed  by  Terror, 
Roui,  Diecord,  Fury,  PunuUt 
Massacre,  and  Death.  In  the 
same  figure  of  speaking,  he  re« 
piesents  Victory  as  following 
biomedesi  Discord  as  the  mo- 
ther of  funerals  and  moorhing; 
Venus  as  dressed  by  the  Graces; 
Bellona  as  wearing  Terror  and 
Consterp^Ui»n  like  a  garment* 
I  mi^  give  several  other  in- 
stances out  of  Homer,  as  well 
as  a  great  oiany.  out  oi  VitgW. 
Milton  has  likewise  very,  often 
made  use  of  the  same  way  of 

Kaking,  as  where  he  telk  ua 
t  Victory  sat  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Messiah  when  he 
marched  forth  affamst  the  rebel 
angels,-  that  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun  the  iifourf  unbarred  die  gates 
of  li^t;  that  f>iscord  was  the 
daughter  of  Sin^  Of  the  same 
nature  are  Uioee  expessions, 
where  desosibinff  the  singing  of 
the  nigfatingale,lie  adds,  Silence 
was  pleased  i  and  upon  the  Mes-» 
siah*s  bidding  peace  to  the  Chaos, 
Confusion  heard  his  voice,  I 
might  add  innumerable  inetanoeii 
of  our  poet*s  writing  in  this 
beautiful  ^gure.     It  is  plain  that 
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Far  into  Chaos,  since  the  fiend  passM  through, 
Sin  opening,  who  thus  now  to  Death  began. 


these  I  have  mentioned,  in  which 
persons  of  an  imaginary  nature 
are  introduced,  are  such  short 
allegories  as  are  not  designed  to 
be  taken  in  the  literal  sense, 
but  only  to  convey  particular 
circumstances  to  the  reader  after 
an  unusual  and  entertaining 
manner.  But  when  such  per- 
sons are  introduced  as  principal 
actors,  and  engaged  in  a  series 
of  adventures,  they  take  too 
much  upon  them,  and  are  by  no 
means  proper  for  an  heroic  poem, 
which  ougnt  to  appear  credible 
in  its  principal  parts.  I  cannot 
forbear  therefore  thinking  that 
Sin  and  Death  are  as  improper 
agents  in  a  work  of  this  nature, 
as  Strength  and  Necessity  in  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  ^schylus, 
who  represented  those  two  per- 
sons nailing  down  Prometheus  to 
a  rock,  for  which  he  has  been 
justly  censured  by  the  greatest 
critics.  I  do  not  know  any  ima- 
ginary person  made  use  of  in  a 
more  sublime  manner  of  think- 
ing than  that  in  one  of  the  pro- 
phets, who  describing  God  as 
descending  from  heaven,  and 
visitinff  the  sins  of  mankind, 
adds  that  dreadful  circumstance. 
Before  him  went  the  Pestilence, 
It  is  certain  this  imaginary  per- 
son might  have  been  described 
in  all  her  purple  spots.  The 
Fever  might  have  marched  before 
her,  Pain  might  have  stood  at 
her  right  hand,  Phrenzy  on  her 
left,  and  Death  in  her  rear.  She 
might  have  been  introduced  as 
gliding  down  from  the  tail  of  a 
comet,  or  darted-  upon  the  earth 


in  a  flash  of  lightning:  shemigbt 
have  tainted  the  atmosphere 
with  her  breath ;  the  very  glar- 
ing of  her  eyes  might  have  scat- 
tered infection.  But  I  believe 
every  reader  will  think,  -that  in 
such  sublime  writings  ^  men- 
tioning of  her  as  it  is  done  in 
Scripture,  has  something  in  it 
more  just,  as  well  as  great,  than 
all  that  the  most  fanciful  poet 
could  have  bestowed  upon  ber 
in  the  richness  of  his  imagina- 
tion.   Addison, 

I  have  been  informed,  diat 
there  has  lately  been  publi^ed 
in  High  Dutch  a  Critical  Disser- 
tation on  the  marvellous  in  poe- 
try, and  its  connexion  with  the 
probable,  in  a  defence  of  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost  against  seve- 
ral objections  of  Monsieur  Vol- 
taire and  other  critics,  wherein 
likewise  the  characters  and  ac* 
tions  of  Sin  and  Death  are  vin- 
dicated in  answer  to  Mr.  Addi- 
son.    It  is  hoped  that  some  skil- 
ful hand  or  other  will  translate 
this  piece  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English    reader.      Milton    may 
rather  be  justified  for  introduc- 
ing such  '  imaginary  beings  as 
Sin  and  Death,  because  a  great 
part  of  his  poem  lies  in  the  mvi- 
sible  world,  and  such  fictitious 
beings  may  better  have  a  place 
there;   and  the  actions  of  Sin 
and  Death  are  at  least  as  proba- 
ble as  those  ascribed  to  the  good 
or  evil  angels.     Besides  as  Mil- 
ton's subject  necessarily  admitted 
so  few  real  persons,  he  was  in  a 
manner  obliged  to  .  supply  that 
defect  by  introducing  imaginary 
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O  son,  why  sit  we  here  each  other  viewjDg 
Idly,  while  Satan  our  great  author  .thrives 
In  other  worlds,  and  happier  seat  provides 
For  us  his  offspring  dear?  It  cannot. be 
But  that  success  attends  him ;  if  mishap. 
Ere  this  he  had  returnM,  with  fury  driveo 
By  his  avengers,  since  no  place  like,  this 
Can  fit  his  punishment,  or  their  revengeu 
Methinks  I  feel  new  strength  within  me  rise. 
Wings  growing,  and  dominion  giv'n.me  large 
Beyond  this,  deep ;  whatever  draws  me  on, 
Or  sympathy,  or  some  connatural  force 
Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite 
With  secret  amity  things  of  like  kind 
By  secretest  conveyance.     Thou  my  shade 
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ernes :  and  the  characters  of  Sin 
and  Death  are  perfectly  agree- 
able to  the  hints  and  sketehes^ 
which  are  j^ven  of  themt  in 
Scripture.  The  Scripture  had 
made  persons  of  them  before  in 
leveral  places;  only  the  Scrip- 
ture has  represented  them  as  I 
may  say  in  miniature^  and  he 
has  drawn  them  in  their  full 
length  and  proportions. 

245.  — whatever  draws  me  on, 
Or  iympathy,  or  somey  connatu- 
ral force'] 
The  modem  philosopher  may 
perhaps  take,  offence  at  this  now 
exploded  notion,  but  every  friend 
to  the  Muses  will,  1  doubt  not, 
pardon  it  for  the  sake  of  that 
fine  strain  of  poetry,  which  it 
has  given  the  poet  an  opportu- 
nity of  introducing  in  the  .fol- 
lowing description.     Thyer, 


^49.  — Thm  my  shade  &c] 
We  sometimes  find  shade  used 
much  afler  the  same  manner  in 
the  best  classic  authors.  Hqn:* 
Sat  ii.  viii.  22. 

— quofl  Mscenas  adduient  umbras, 

Epist.  i.  V.  ^8. 

— ^locus  est  et  pluribus  umirU' 

But  it  has  a  farther  propriety 
and  beauty  in  this  place,  as 
Death  seemed  a  shadow,  ii.  669. 
and  was  the  inseparable  com- 
panion as  well .  as  offspring .  of 
Sin.  Shakespeare  'in  tne  same 
manner  uses  shadow  as  the  Latins 
use  umbra.  2  Hen.  IV.apt.ii* 
Poins  to  prince  Henry, 

I  am  your  sfiadow,  vaj  Lord,  J'U  fol* 
low  you. 
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Inseparable  muit  with  me  doDg :  S50 

For  Death  frenn  Sin  no  poiiv^r  can  separate. 

But  lest  the  difficult  of  passnig  back 

Stay  his  return  peiiiaps  ov^  this  gulf 

Impassable,  impervious,  let  us  try 

Adventurous  work,  yet  to  thy  povir^r  and  mine  %$$ 

Not  unc^reeable,  to  found  a  path 

Over  this  main  from  he&  to  that  new  world 

Where  Satan  now  prevails,  la  monument 

Of  merit  high  to  aH  th'  infernal  host,    r 

Easing  their  passage  hence,  for  intercourse,  iA) 

Or  transmigration,  as  their  lot  shall  lead. . 

Nor  can  I  miss  the  way,  so  strongly  drawn 

By  this  new  felt  attraction  and  instinct. 

Whom  tlius  the  pieagfe  vshadow  apswer'd  soon. 
Go  whither  fate  and  inclination  strong  ^6$ 

Leads  thee ;  I  shitH  not  lag  b^ind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading,  such  a  sent  I  draw 
Of  carnage,  prey  innumerable,  and  taste 
The  savour  of  Death  firom  all  things  there  that  live : 
Nor  shall  I  to  the  work  thou  enterprisest  270 

Be  M'anting,  buft  afford  thee  equal  aid. 

So  saying,  with  delight  he  snuiSPd  the  smell 

•    260.  :for  intercourse,  stinct  here  as  a  sdiistantire,  and 

Or  transmigration,  as  iheir  lot  m  other  places  as  a  participle,  in 

shall  lead."]  the  same  manner  and  in   the 

tutarowse,  glassing    firqnently  same  sense  as  the  Latins  use 

backward  and  forwarclj  transmit  instinctus :  but  instances  of  bis 

gration,  quitting  hell  once  for  all  using  English  words  as  Latin 

to  inhaliit  the  new  creation ;  they  words  lire  innumerable. 

were  uncertain  which  their  lot        266.  -nor  err  * 

should  be.     Richardson.  The  tvay,^ 

263.  By  this  new  fell  attract  Nor  mistake  the  way.     A  re- 

Hon  and  instinct, '\     He  uses  tft-  madcable  expression. 
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Of  mortal  change  on  daith.     As  When  a  flock 

Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  fembte^ 

Against  the  day  of  battle,  to  a  fields  575 

Where  annies  lie  incdmp'd,  come  flying,  lur'd 

With  sent  of  living  carcases  desigtiM 

For  death,  the  following  day,  in  bloody  fight : 

So  sented  the  grim  Feature,  and  upturned 

His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air,  2go 

Sagacious  of  his  quarry  frotn  so  far.- 


273.  As  when  a  flock 

0/ ravenous  fowl,  &c.] 

Of  vultures  particularly  it  is  said 

bj  Pliny,  that  they  will  fly  three 

days  beforehand  to  places  where 

there  are  future  carcases.    Tri- 

dno  antem  antea  vokre  eos,  ubi 

cadayera  futura  sunt.    Lib.  x. 

c  6,     And  (what  probably  gave 

occasion    to   this  similitude  in 

MQum)  Lucan  has  described  the 

mvenoufl  birdir  that  followed  the 

Roman  camps,  and  scented  the 

battle  of  FharsaUa.  vii.  6S1. 

Jamque  dfu  volucna  eivU'm  castn 

stcuieo 
ConVetitutit-k— 

— «-tiufi4uiun  M  tad  to  vulture  cdAum 
Indcrit*  aut  plures  preM^runt  aera 

penuae. 

And  to  this  let  me  add,  what 
Mr.  lliyer  has  quoted  from 
Aldroratldos.  Qiiod  autem  ali- 
qul  addunt,  tam  skgticitet  odordri. 
vultures,  nt  biduo  triduove,  imo 
aeptenis,  ut  alii,  diebos  ante  ea 
loca  drcamvolent,  in  quibus  ca- 
cbv«ra  fUtara  sunt,  ineptd  sand 
ad  odorandi  facultatem  refertur, 
cum  eonim,  quas  necdum  sunt, 
cadaTeruai  nmlus  odor  esse  pos- 
sit  Sensus  enim  praesentium 
est.  Qtiare  ad  quandam  augu* 
VOL.  II. 


rabdi  vim,  si' sic  loqui  pdMomusy 
id  pertinere  putandum  est.  Ri- 
dicule jgitur  Georgius  Pictorius, 

Hanc   volucrem   nanrarit   luces   trei 

nosse  cadaver 
Ventupum,  olfactu  tam  vi^et  hac 

volucris. 

Aldrao,  Ornith.  lib.  S: 

I  shall  not  undertake  absolutely 
to  defend  Milton's  introducing  a 
fabdlous  story  by  way  of  simile; 
yet  I  think  in  this  place  it  mdy 
be  pardoned,  since  no  other  illirt- 
tration  could  hkvt  he^fi  found  so 
pat  to  the  present  case. 

£80.  His  noitril  wide  into  Ihe 
murky  otr,] 

^t  patulis  captavit  naribus  auras. 

Virg,  Geopg.  i.  37^.* 
Murky  air,  blatk  tainted  air. 
Spenser  has  mirksome  air.  Faery 
Queen,  b.  i.  c.  v.  st.  28. 

Through  tnirkitme  air  her  ready  waf 
she  xfiakes. 

Afid  the  Glossary  to  Spenser  ex- 
plains mtrAr«ome  by  obscure^  filthy. 
I  find  Shakespeare  too  uses  the 
word  murky.  Lady  Macb^ 
says  in  her  sleep,  Hell  is  murky, 
act  V, 

281.  Sagacious]  Qtilck  of  scent. 
Sagire  enim,  sentire  acute  est)- 
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Then  both  Irom  out  hell  gat^  iato  the  waste 

Wide  aoarchy  of  Chaos  damp  and  dark 

Flew  diverse,  and  with  pow'r  (their  pow^r  was  great) 

Hovering  upon  the  waters,  what  they  met  285 

Solid  or  slimy,  as  in  raging  sea 

Tost  up  and  down,  together  crowded  drove 

From  each  side  shoaling  tow^ards  the  mouth  of  hell : 

As  when  two  polar,  winds,  blowing  adverse 

Upon  the  Cronian  sea,  together  drive  190 

Mountains  of  ice,. that  stop  th'  imaginM  way 

Beyond  Petsora  eastward,  to  the  rich 

Cathaian  coast.     The  aggregated  soil 

Death  with  his  mace  petriiic,  cold  and  dry. 

As  with  a  trident  smote,  and  fixM  as  firm  295 

As  Delos  floating  once  ;  the  rest  his  look 


ex  quo  sagaces  diet!  canes.  Cic. 
de  Divinat  A  fit  comparison 
for  the  chief  hell-hound,  Hume. 
2d9.  Jt  when  two  polar  winds, 
&c.]  Sin  and  Deaths  flying  into 
different  parts  of  Chaos,  and 
driving  all  the  matter  they  meet 
with  there  in  shoals  towards  the 
mouth  of  bell,  are  compared  to 
two  polar  winds,  north  and  south, 
blowing  adverse  upon  the  Cronian 
sea,  the  northern  frozen  sea,  (A 
Thule  unius  diet  navigatione 
mare  concretum,  a  nonnul&s  Cro- 
nium  appellatur.  Plin.  Nat  Hist. 
Ub.  iv»  cap.  16.)  and  driving  to^ 
gether  mountains  of  ice,  that  stop 
ih'  imagind  way,  the  north-east 
passage  as  it  is  called,  which  so 
many  have  attempted  to  dis- 
cover. Beyond  PeUora  eastward, 
the  most  north-eastern  province 
of  Muscovy,  to  the  rich  CuUuuan 


coast,  Cathay  or  Catay, «  countiy 
of  Asia  and  the  northern  part  k 
China. 

296.  As  Delos  fioatmg  onee{\ 
An  island  in  the  Archipelaco  sa^ 
to  have  floated  about  in  ime  sea, 
till  it  became  the  birth  place 
of  Apollo.  Callimachus,  in  his 
hymn  called  Delos,  has  given  a 
most  enchanting  descriptum  of 
this  matter.    Richardson. 

296.  —the  rest  his  look  Ac] 
In  Milton*s  own  editions  the 
passage  was  thus, 

—the  reft  his  look 
Bound  with  Gorgooian  rigour  not  lo 

move. 
And  with  Asphaltic  slime;  imwd  as 

the  gate, 
Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell  the  ga- 

ther*d  beach 
They  fastened. 

A  difficult  passage^  which  Dr. 
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Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigour  not  to  move ; 

And  with  Asphaltic  slime,  broad  as  the  gate. 

Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell  the  gathered  beach 

They  fastenM,  and  the  mole  immense  wrought  on    300 

Over  the  foaming  deep  high  arch'd,  a  bridge 

Of  length  prodigious,  joining  to  the  wall 

Immoveable  of  this  now  fenceless  world 


Bentky  perceived  and  tried  to 
mend.  To  Gorgonian  rigour  he 
objects,  that  the  rigour  or  hard- 
ness was  not  in  die  Gorgon*a 
look,  bat  in  the  object  turned 
into  stone.  And  so  it  may  be 
understood  here — a  rigour  such 
•8  was  caused  by  the  Gorgon's 
look.  Milton  has  the  authority 
of  Claadian  for  expressing  him- 
self thus, 

'^rigidA  cum  Gorgone  Peneua.^ 

In  Jfuffiu,  L  279. 

Again,  the  Doctor  objects  to. 
And  with  Asphaltic  slime,  because 
then  the  construction  would  be, 
faia  look  bound  it  with  slime.  I 
agree  with  him  that  this  could 
not  come  from  Milton.  There 
is  only  one  way  (I  think)  in 
which  all  these  difficulties  are 
to  be  got  over,  and  that  is  by 
changing  two  of  the  points  in 
the  passage,  and  reading  thus ; 

the  rest  bis  look 
Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigour  not  to 

move. 
And  with  Asphaltic  Alime,  broad  as 

the  gate* 
Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell,  the  ga- 

ther*d  beach 
They  faaten'd,— • 

The  first  part  of  the  passage, 
ending  at  moi;e,  1  understand  as 


relating  only  to  the  hardening 
the  soft  and  slimy  substances: 
and  all  the  rest  seems  to  relate 
to  the  fiistening  the  fotmdation 
with  Asphaltic  slime  to  the  roots 
of  hell.     Pearce, 

It  appears  that  by  the  rest  we 
are  to  understand  the  slimy  parts, 
as  distinguished  from  the  solid 
or  soil:  and  it  would  be  very 
absurd  to  say,  that  his  look 
bound  the  slimy  parts  mlk 
Asphaltic  slime  or  as  with  As- 
phaltic slime,  which  Dr.  Bentley 
proposed.  It  is  much  easier  to 
suppose  with  Mr.  Richardson, 
that  the  comma  after  move  and 
the  semicolon  after  sirnie  have 
changed  places,  and  that  the 
passage  should  be  read  thus, 

the  rest  his  look 
Bound  with  Gorgonian   rigour   oot 

to  move; 
And  with  Asphaltic  slime,  broad  as 

the  gaU, 
Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell  &c. 

The  sense  is  then  the  very  same 
as  in  the  foregoing  most  excel- 
lent remark  of  Dr.  Pearce's,  and 
we  venture  to  print  it  accord- 
ingly. We  generally  follow 
carefully  Milton's  own  punc- 
tuation; but  though  he  wa^ 
extremely  accurate,  yet  be  was 
not  always  infallible. 
P  2 
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Forfeit  to  Death  ;  from  hence  a  passage  broad, 
Smooth,  easy,  inofltensive  dowh  to  hell.  sOb 

So,  if  great  things  to  small  may  be  compared, 
Xerx«8,  the  hberty  of  Greece  to  yoke, 
From  Susa  his  Memnonian  palace  high 
Came  to  the  s^,  and  over  Hellespont 
Bridging  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  joinM,  sio 

And  scourgM  with  many  a  stroke  th*  indignant  waves. 


304.  '^from  hence  a  passage 

broad. 
Smooth,  easv,  inoffensive  down 
to  helLli 
Allading  perhaps  to  Virgil,  Mn. 
ti.  126. 

— facilis  descensus  Averni : 

Or  to  the  paths  cf  wickedtess^ 
Hesiod.  £^.  i.  286. 

Tiff  /to  rt  %tUfmTm  MU  4X«>#»  u^if 
fyylfit  fmu> 

Jortin. 

fVide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the 
ftfoy  that  leadeth  to  destruction. 
Matt.  vii.  13.  Greenwood. 
'  S05.  — — \no^ensiX}e\  Unem- 
barrassed; witfcout  stop  or  ob* 
struction.  A  Latin  mode  of 
speech.  Johnson, 
.  306.  So  Xerxes  &c.]  This 
fiimile  is  very  exact  and  beau- 
tiful.   As  Sin  and  Death  buik  a 


the  residence  of  the  PcrsiaD 
monarchs,  called  Menmonia  bj 
Herodotus,  of  Memnon  who 
built  it  and  reigned  there ;  <mi 
over  Hellespont  bridging  his  may, 
and  building  a  bridge  oyer 
Hellespont,  me  narrow  sea  by 
Constantinople,  that  divides 
Europe  from  Asia,  to  mariji  hii 
large  army  over  it,  Europe  witli 
Asia  join'd,  and  scourg'd  with 
many  a  stroke  fh'  indignant 
waves;  alludhig  particularly  to 
Xerxes*s  madness  in  ordering 
the  sea  to  be  whipped  for  the 
loss  of  socne  of  his  shipi) 
indignant  waves,  scorning  aod 
raglne  to  be  so  confined,  » 
Virgil  says»  Pontem  indignaUu 
Araaies,  Mn.  viii.  728.  and 
Georg.  ii.  162» 

Atque  indignatum  magois  stridoriboi 
sequor. 

Lucan    has    likewise    made 


wiui.    ***  1  J  ^  «„  J  Lucan    has    likewise    made   a 

bndge  over  Chaos  to  subdue  and  ^^.^^  rf  Xcrxes'e  bridge  «»er 

ensUve  mankind:   So.  xf  great  jhe  Hellespont.   Pharsidfa.  672- 
things  to  small  may  he  compared,  *^ 


Si  parva  licet  componere  ma- 
gnis,  as  Virgil  says,  Georg.  iv. 
176.  Xerxes,  the  Persian  mo- 
narch, to  bring  the  free  states 
of  Greece  under  his  yoke,  came 
from  Susa,  the  chief  city  of 
Susiana,  a  province  of  Persia, 


Tales  facna  canit  tamidom   super 

sequora  Xerzcm 
ConstruxiMe  vias,  multum  cum  pon- 

tibus  ausus, 
Europamqi^e   Asiae,   Sestonque  ad« 

moyli  Abydo. 
Ineessttqite  flretum  rapkli  super  VM* 

lesponti* 
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Now  had  they  brought  the  work  by  wondrous  art 

Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock, 

Over  the  vexM  abyss,  following  the  track 

Of  Satan  to  the  selfsame  place  where  he  31^ 

First  lighted  from  his  wing,  and  landed  safe 

From  out  of  Chaos,  to  the  outside  bare , 

Of  this  round  world :  with  pins  of  adamant 

And  chains  they  made  all  ^t«  too  fast  they  made 

And  durable  ;  and  now  in  little  space  S20 

The  confines  met  of  empyr^n  heaven 

And  of  this  world,  and  on  the  left  hand  hell 

With  long  reach  interposM ;  three  several  ways 


312.    ^  wondrous  art 

Pontifical,'] 
By  the  strange  art  of  raisins 
bridges.  Pontifes,  the  high 
{mest  of  the  Romans,  had  that 
BQme  firom  pom  a  bridge  and 
facer e  to  make:  Quia  sublicius 
pons  a  Pontificibus  factus  est 
primum,  et  restitutus  sspe^  ac^ 
cording  to  Varra    Hume, . 

Art  pontifical,  this  is  a  very 
bad  expression  to  signify  the  art 
of  building  bridges,  and  yet  to 
8ui>po6e  a  pun  would  be  worse, 
as  if  the  Roman  priesthood  were 
as  ready  to  make  the  way  easy 
to  hell,  as  Sin  and  Death  did. 
Warburton, 

317.  From  out  of  Chaos,  to  the 
outtide  6^zre]  In  Milton*8  own 
editions  the  verses  are  thus. 

Of  Satan,   to  the  self  same  place 

where  he 
First  lighted  from  his  wiog,  and 

landed  safe 
From  out  of  Chaos  to  the  outside 

boxe  ^. 

Is  not  here  another  instance  of 


false  pointing?  and  shoukl  n«t 
the  comma  after  Satan  be  omit* 
ted,  and  be  inserted  after  Chaos  ? 
and  is  not  this  the  oonstructioD 
of  the  whole  passage  ?  Now  had 
they  brought  the  work — over  the 
vexed  abyss — to  the  outside  bare 
of  this  round  world,  following  the 
track  of  Satan  to  the  self  same 
place  where  he  first  lighted  from 
his  wing,  and  landed  sqfe  from 
out  of  Chaos,  We  venture  to 
print  it  accordingly,  not  know*** 
mg  well  how  to  make  sense  and 
grammar  of  it  otherwise. 

3«2.  — o»  the  left  hand  hell] 
He  places  hell  on  the  left  hand, 
according  to  our  Saviour's  de* 
scription  of  the  day  of  judg* 
ment^  Then  shall  he  say  unto 
them  on  the  Itft  hand.  Matt  xxv. 
41.  or  rather  according  to  Vir- 
|ril,  who  makes  hell  to  lie  on 
Vie  left  hand,  as  Elysium  lay  oa 
the  right,  JEn.  vi.  542. 

— At  lasva  malorum 
Ezercet  poenas,  et  ad  impia  tartara 
mittit. 
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In  sight,  to  each  of  these  three  places  led. 

And  now  their  way  to  earth  they  had  descried,         S25 

To  Paradise  first  tending,  when  behold 

Satan  in  likeness  of  an  angel  bright 

Betwixt  the  Centaur  and  the  Scorpion  steering 

His  zenith,  while  the  sun  in  Aries  rose : 

Disguised  he  came,  but  those  his  children  dear         zzo 

Their  parent  soon  discerned,  though  in  disguise. 

He  after  Eve  seduced,  unminded  slunk 

Into  the  wood  fast  by,  and  changing  shape 

To'  observe  the  sequel,  saw  his  guileful  act 

By  Eve,  thougji  all  unweeting,  seconded  sss 

Upon  her  husband,  saw  their  shame  that  sought 

Vain  covertures  ;  but  when  he  saw  descend 

The  Son  of  God  to  judge  them,  terrified 

He  fled,  not  hoping  to  escape,  but  shun 

The  present,  fearing  guilty  what  his  wrath  j^o 


$QS.  Betwixt  the  Centaur  and 
the  Scorpion  steering 

Hi*  zenith y  while  the  sun  in 
Aries  rose .-] 
Alluding  to  a  ship  steering  her 
course  betwixt  two  islands:  so 
Satan  directed  his  way  between 
these  two  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
upwards:  the  zenith  is  over- 
head.    Richardson. 

Dr.  Bentley  puts  a  comma 
after  steering ;  but  there  should 
be  none ;  for  the  sense  is,  steer- 
ing to  his  zenith,  or  upwards, 
towards  the  outside  of  this  round 
world,  from  whence  he  had 
come  down,  ver.  317.  Besides 
the  Doctor  instead  of  rose  reads 
rode:  but  it  was  evening,  when 
31essiah   came  and  passed  the 


sentence  on  the  transgressors, 
ver.  92.  and  after  that  Sin  and 
Death  made  the  bridge;  so  that 
the  sun  might  be  rising  in  Aries, 
when  they  met  Satan  steering  his 
zenith.  And  this  is  confirmed 
by  what  follows  here  in  ver. 
341,  &c.     Pearce. 

Satan  to  avoid  being  disco- 
vered (as  he  had  been  before, 
iv.  569,  &c.)  by  Uriel  r^^  of 
the  sun,  takes  care  to  keep  at  ts 
great  a  distance  as  possible,  and 
llierefore  whUe  the  sun  rose  t» 
Jries,  he  steers  his  course  di- 
rectly upwards  betwixt  the  Cen- 
taur and  the  Scorpion,  two  con- 
Etellations  which  lay  in  a  quite 
different  part  of  the  heavens 
from  Aries. 
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Might  suddenly  inflict ;  that  padt,  retumM 

By  night,  and  list'ning  where  the  hapless  pair 

Sat  in  their  sad  discourse,  and  various  plaint, 

Thence  gathered  his  own  doom,  which  understood 

Nbt  instant,  but  of  future  time,  with  joy  345 

And  tidings  fraught,  to  hell  he  now  returned, 

And  at  the  brink  of  Chaos,  near  the  foot 

Of  this  new  wondrous  pontifice,  unhopM 

Met  who  to  meet  him  came,  his  offspring  dear. 

Great  joy  was  at  their  meeting,  and  at  sight  S50 

Of  that  stupendous  bridge  his  joy  increased. 

Long  he  admiring  stood,  till  Sin,  his  fair 

Inchanting  daughter,  thus  the  silence  broke. 

O  Parent,  these  are  thy  magnific  deeds. 
Thy  trophies,  which  thou  view'st  as  not  thine  own  ;  S55 
Thou  art  their  author  and  prime  architect : 
For  I  no  sooner  in  my  heart  divined. 
My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 
Still  moves  with  thine,  joined  in  connexion  sweet. 
That  thou  on  earth  hadst  prospered,  which  thy  looks  s6o 


544.     — which  understood  which  being  understood  noi  tn- 

Not  instant  t  but  of  future  time,  stant,  but  of  future  iimCf  he  now 

with  jay  &c.]  returned  with  joy  to  hell 

In  Milton's  own  editions,  and  in        3^5.    with  joy 

sH  the  rest  which  I  have  seen  And  tidings  fraught ,'] 

till  Mr.  Fenton's  and  Dr.  Bent-  That  is,  with  joyful  tidings.    So 

\trf^%,    it   was    falsely    printed  Vh*gil,  Munera  ketit'uimque  Dei, 

mm,  Mn,  i.  636.  for   munera  lata, 

^which  understood  Squamis  auroque,  JEn,  viii.  436. 

Not  ineunt,  but  of  future   lime,  for  aureis  squamis.     Richardson. 

With  jc^  Ac  348.    Of  ifiig    „^    wondrous 

But  the  sense  evidently  shews  pontifice,'}    The  new  bridge,  the 

that  tlie  sentence  should  be  con-  effect  of  nondrous  art  pmtipeal, 

tinoed :    From  their    discourse  ver.  312. 
Satan  gathered    his  cjvn    doom, 
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Now  also  evidence,  but  straight  I  fAt 

Though  distant  fron^  thee  worlds  between,  yet  felt 

That  I  must  after  thee  with  this  thy  son, 

Such  fatal  cons^uencp  unites  |is  three : 

Hell  could  no  longer  hold  i^  in  1^^  bounds,  361 

Nor  this  unyoyageable  gulf  obscure 

Detain  from  following  thy  illustrious  track* 

Thou  hast  achieved  our  liberty,  confinM 

Within  hell  gates  till  i)ow,  thou  us  impower'd 

To  fortify  thus  far,  und  pveriay  370 

With  this  portea^us  bridge  the  dark  abyss. 

Thine  now  is  all  thi^  world ;  thy  virtue*  h^th  wop 

What  thy  hands  builded  not,  thy  wisdom  gainM 

With  odds  what  war  batt^  lost,  and  fuUy^  avenged 

Our  foil  in  heaven ;  here  tl^ou  shalt  monarch  i^gn,  sts 

There  didst  not ;  there  let  him  stiU  victor  swayt 

As  batde  hath  adjudg'd,  jfrom  this  new  world 

Retiring,  by  his  own  doom  alienated, 

And  henceforth  monarchy  with  thee  divide 

Of  all  things  parted  by  th*  empyreal  bounds,  sM 

His  quadrature,  from  thy  orbicular  world, 

Or  try  thee  now  more  dange^rous  to  his  throne. 

568.    Thou  hast  achiev'd  our  book  ii.  1048.  that  it  was  uude- 

liberty,  confined  termined  square  or  round,  and  so 

Within  hell  gates  till  now, — ]  it  might  be  to  Satan  viewii^  h 

Our  if  the  same  siS  of  us:  aod  at  that  distance :  but  here  he 

Milton  means^  the  liberty  of  us  fhUows  the  opinion  of  Gassendos 

confined  till  now  in  hell.    See  and  others^  who  say  that  the 

more  instances  of  this,  iv,  129.  empyr^um  or  heaven  of  heavens 

viii.  4^3.  and  ix.  908.    Pearce.  is  c^a  square  figure,  because  tbe 

381.  His  quadrature,  from  thy  holy  city  in  the  Revelation  is  so 

orbicular  world,"]     This  world  is  described.  Rev.  xu.  I6.  And  <Af 

orbicular  as  round ;  the  empyreal  city  Ueth  four-square,  and  Me 

heaven  is  a  quadrature  or  square,  length  is  as  large  as  the  breadth. 
Our   author    had  said   before. 
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Whom  thus  the  prioce  of  darkness  answered  glad. 
Fair  daughters  and  thou  son  and  grandchild  both, 
High  proof  ye  now  have  giv^n  to  be  the  race  ass 

Of  Satan,  (for  I  glory  in  the  name, 
Antagonist  of  heaven's  almighty  King,) 
Amply  have  merited  of  me,  of  all 
Th'  infernal  empire,  that  so  near  heav'n^s  door 
Triumphal  with  triumphal  apt  have  met,  390 

Mine  with  this  glorious  work,  and  made  one  realm 
Hell  and  this  world,  one  realm,  one  continent 
Of  easy  thoroughfare.     Therefore  while  I 
Descend  through  darkness,  on  your  road  with  ease. 
To  my  associate  powers,  them  to  acquaint  395 

With  these  successes,  and  with  them  rejoice. 
You  two  this  way,  among  these  numerous  orbs 
All  yours,  right  down  to  Paradise  descend ; 
There  dwell  and  reign  in  bliss,  thence  on  the  earth 
Dominion  exercise  and  in  the  air,  400 

Chiefly  on  man,  sole  lord  of  all  declared. 
Him  first  make  sure  your  thrall,  and  lastly  kill. 
My  substitutes  I  send  ye,  and  create 
Plenipotent  on  earth,  of  matchless  might 
Issuing  from  me :  on  your  joint  vigour  now  405 


SSS.  the  prince  of  dark'        391.    — and  made  one  realm 

ness}     Satan    may  well   be  so        HeU  and  this  world,  one  realm^^ 
called,  since  his  angels  are  styled  otie  continent  &c.] 

m  Soripture,  the  rulers  qf  the  This    is    the  general  readiM; 

darffneu  qf  this  worlds  Eph.  vi.  but  Mr.  Fenton  and  Dr.  BentSey 

12.  have  both  in  die  second  line 

3S6.  --^for  I  glory  in  the  name,  very  absurdly  printed  our  reahn, 

.  Amtofiomst  &C.]  diough  the  Doctor  places  orte  in 

The  name  Satan  signifies  Ania-  the  margin,  as  if  it  were  a  con- 

goitfsi  or  Adversary,  as  we  ob-  jecture  of  his  own. 
served  before. 
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My  hoFd  of  this  new  kingdom  all  depends, 
Through  Sin  to  Death  exposed  by  my  exploit. 
If  your  joint  pow^r  prevail,  th'  affairs  of  hell 
No  detriment  need  fear ;  go  and  be  strong. 

So  saying  he  dismiss^  them  ;  they  with  speed 
Their  course  through  thickest  constellations  held, 
Spreading  their  bane ;  the  blasted  stars  look'd  wan, 
And  planets,  planet-struck,  real  eclipse 


410 


408.  prevail,]     So  it  is  in 

the  first  edition  I  in  the  second  it 
is  prevails. 

409.  No  detriment  need  fear;'] 
Here  our  author  plainly  alludes 
to  the  charge  given  by  the 
Roman  senate  to  the  supreme 
magistrate  in  times  of  danger— 
providere  nequid  retp.  deirtmenii 
accipiat,    Thyer. 

409.  — *— ^0  and  he  strong.] 
SaUn  encourages  Sin  and  Death 
in  much  the  same  words  as 
Moses  does  Joshua.   Deut?  xxxi. 

7,  a 

412.  Spreading  their  hane ;] 
Ovid's  description  of  the  jour- 
ney of  Envy  to  Athens,  and 
Milton's  of  Sin  and  Death's 
to  Itoidise,  have  a  great  re- 
semblance. Kut  whatever  Mil- 
ton imiutes,  he  adds  a  greatness 
to  it;  as,  in  this  place,  he  alters 
Ovid's  flowers,  herbs,  people, 
and  cities  to  stars,  planets,  and 
worlds.    Ovid,  Met  ii.  791. 

Quaecunque  ingreditur,  florentia  pro- 
terit  arv«, 

Exuritqae  berbas,  et  fumma  caco* 
mina  carpit ; 

Afflatuque  suo  populop,  urbesque 
domosque 

Polluit. 

where  she  sUew 

Her  bancftil  courscya  mighty  blast 
appears^ 


Mildews  and  bb'ghU ;  the  meidovf 

aredefac'd, 
The  fields,  tb^  flow  V,  and  the  whole 

year*s  laid  waste : 
On  mortals  next,  and  peopled  towos 

she  falls. 
And    breathes    a    burning    plague 

among  their  walls.        Adduot. 

See  An  Essay  upon  Milton's  twi- 
tatiofis  of  the  Ancients,  p.  42. 

412.  ^the  blasted  stars  look'd 
wan,  &C.1  Much  in  the  same 
manner  Marino  describes  hit 
Jealousy  sallying  out  into  the 
world.    Ad.  cant.  xii.  st  29. 

To<tto  che  fuor  de  la  speloncm  oscurt 
Use)  quel  sozzo  vomito  d^infienio. 
Sentiro  i  fiori  intomo,  e  la  verdura 
Fiati  di  peste,  et  aliti  d'Auemo. 
Porta  col  cifflio  imtupidir  luUuru^ 
Jnhorridire  U  M  pidneta  etemo, 
JniorlAdar  le  HcUe,  egU  eUmenii. 

So  Taeso    speaking  of  Alecto. 
Gier.  Lib.  cant.  ix.  st.  1. 

Si  parte,  c  doue  passa  i  campi  lieti 
Secca,  e  pallido  11  sol  si  f&  repente. 
Thyer. 

4  IS.  And  planets, planet'Sirvckf] 
We  say  of  a  thmg  when  it  n 
blastea  and  withered,  that  it  is 
planet-struck;  and  that  is  now 
applied  to  the  planets  them- 
selves. And  what  a  sublime 
idea  doth  it  give  us  of  the  de- 
vastations of  i^in  and  Death ! 
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Then  suffered.     Th^  other  way  Satan  went  down 

The  causey  to  hell  gate ;  on  either  side  415 

Disparted  Chaos  over  built  exclaimed. 

And  with  rebounding  surge  the  bars  assaiPd, 

That  scorn'd  his  indignation :  through  the  gate, 

Wide  open  and  unguarded,  Satan  pass'd. 

And  all  about  found  desolate ;  for  those  420 

Appointed  to  sit  there,  had  left  their  charge. 

Flown  to  the  upper  world  ;  the  rest  were  all 

Far  to  th^  inland  retired,  about  the  walls 

Of  Pandemonium,  city  and  proud  seat 

Of  Lucifer,  so  by  allusion  calPd  4^5 

Of  that  bright  star  to  Satan  paragoned. 

There  kept  their  watch  the  legions,  while  the  Grand 

In  council  sat,  solicitous  what  chance 

Might  intercept  their  empe'ror  sent ;  so  he 

Departing  gave  command,  and  they  observed  ^  430 

As  when  the  Tartar  from  his  Russian  foe 


41 7*  -^nd  with  rebounding  surge 

the  bars  atsaitd. 
That  teamed  his  indignation  .*] 
Virg.  Georg.  ii.  I6I. 

— Lucrinoque  addita  claustra, 
Atque  indignatum  magnis  stridor!* 
bus  icquor. 

426.  — paragoned,']  Ofpara- 
gonner  (French)  to  be  equal  to, 
to  be  like,  of  w*^»  juxta  and 
Mym  certamen.  An  exact  idea 
or  likeness  of  a  thing,  able  to 
contest  with  the  original.  Hume. 

451.  As  when  the  Tartar  Ac] 
As  when  the  Tartar  retreats  from 
his  Muscovite  enemy,  over  the 
tnowtf  plains  by  Aslracan,  a  con- 
sidend)le  part  of  the  Czar*s  do- 
toinion^  u>rnierly    a    Tartarian 


kingdom,  with  a  capital  city  of 
the  same  name,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Volga,  at  its  fall 
into  the  Caspian  sea,  or  Bactrtan 
Si/phi,  or  the  Persian  Emperor^ 
named  Bactrian  of  Bactria,  one 
of  the  greatest  and  richest  pro- 
vinces of  Persia,  lying  near  the 
Caspian  Sea;  from  the  horns  of 
Turkish  crescent,  from  his  Turk- 
ish enemies  who  bear  the  homed 
moon,  the  crescent  in  their  en- 
signs ;  leaves  all  waste  beyond  the 
realm  of  jfladule,  the  greater 
Armenia,  called  by  the  Turks 
(under  whom  the  greatest  part 
of  it  is)  Aladule,  of  its  last  king 
Aladu1es>  slain  by  Selymus  the 
first,  in  h'u  reireal  to  Tauris,  a 
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By  Astracan  over  the  snowy  plains 

Retires,  or  Bactrian  Sophi  fix>m  the  horns 

Of  Turkish  crescent,  leaves  all  waste  beyond 

The  realm  of  Aladule,  in  his  retreat  49$ 

To  Tauris  or  Casbeen :  So  these  the  late 

Heav'n-banishM  host,  left  desert  utmost  hell 

Many  a  dark  league,  reducM  in  careful  watch 

Round  their  metropoUs,  and  now  expecting 

Each  hour  their  great  adventurer  from  the  search     440 

Of  foreign  worlds:  he  through  the  midst  unmark'd, 

In  show  plebeian  angel  militant 


ffieat  city  in  the  kingdom  of 
Persia,  now  called  Ecbatana^ 
sometime  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  but  in  I6OS  retaken  by 
Abas,  king  of  Persia  1  or  Com- 
beeuy  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
of  Persia,  in  the  province  of 
Ayrach,  formerljr  Parthia,  to- 
wards the  Caspian  Sea,  where 
the  Persian  monarchs  made  their 
residence  after  the  loss  of  Tau- 
ris, from  which  it  is  distant 
sixty-five  German  miles  to  die 
souUi-east.     Hume* 

433.  "-or  BactricM  Sopkijrom 
thehomt 

Of  Turkish  crescerU,] 
From  is  often  used  by  Milton 
without  expressing  the  parti- 
ciple, widen  yet  is  to  be  sup- 
phed  in  the  sense*  See  ii.  5^. 
viii.  213.  and  ix.  396.    Pearce. 

441* — he  through  the  midst 
unmark'd,  &c.]  Thb  account 
of  Satan*s  passing  unmarked 
through  the  midst  of  the  angels, 
and  ascending  his  throne  invit 
sible,  and  seeing  there  about  him 
himself  unseen,  and  then  burst- 
ing forth,  as  from  a  cloud,  in 


gkny,  seems  to  be  allied  from 
a  like  adventure  of  JSoets,  Viig. 
""  I.  L  439. 


Infiert  se    septus    nebuU  (minbik 

dictu) 
.  Per  inediof,  misoetque  viris,^  neqos 

cernitar  uUi«»- 
Dissimulaat,  et  Bube  cava  tpeculan- 

tur  amicti — 
Vix  ea  £&tus  erat,  oum  drcumfufia 

rcpente 
Sdndit  se  nubes,  et  in  aethera  pingat 

apertum. 
Restitit  JEneas,  clar&que  in  luoe  re> 

fulsity 
Os  huroerosque  Deo  similiiu 

—Then  entering  at  the  gate, 
Conceal'd  in  clouds,  (prodigious  to 

relate) 
He  miz'd,  unmark*d«  among  the  boijr 

throng. 
Borne  by  the  tide,  and  pasa'd  imssen 

along* 
But  doubtful  of  the  wish*d  event,  b« 

sUys, 
And    from    the   hollow   cloud   Ui 

fHends  surveys 
Scarce  bad  he  spoken,  when  the  dead 

gave  way. 
The  mists  Sew  upward^  and  dlssolvM 

in  day : 
The  Trojan  diief  appealed  in  open 

tight, 
August  in  visige»and  sercnelj  bri^il* 
Dr^iti* 
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Of  lowest  order,  passM ;  and  from  the  door 

Of  that  Plutonian  hall,  invisible 

Ascended  his  high  throne,  which  under  state  445 

Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  th^  upper  end 

Was  placed  in  regal  lustre.     Down  a  while 

He  sat,  and  round  about  him  saw  unseen : 

At  last  as  from  a  cloud  his  fulgent  head 

And  shape  star-bright  appeared,  or  brighter,  clad      45Q 

With  what  permissiye  glory  since  his  Ml 

Was  left  him,  or  felse  glitter :  all  amazM 

At  that  so  sudden  blaze  the  Stygian  throng 

Bent  their  aspfet,  and  whom  they  wish'd  beheld. 

Their  mighty  chief  retumM :  loud  was  th^  acclaim :  455 


445. — ttate]  A  canopy ;  a  co- 
vering of  dignity.  Thus  Dray- 
ton, fol.  ed.  p.  73.  col.  1. 

While  the  sate  under  an  estate  of 
lawne. 

and  again,  Polyolb.  s.  xxvi.  vol.  iii. 
p.  1168.  Compare  PlO'.  Lost^  vii. 
440.  Arcades,  SI.     T.Warton. 

455.  Their  mighty  chitf  re 
turn*d:'\  We  are  in  the  next 
place  to  consider  the   infernal 

Sents  under  the  view  which 
ikon  has  given  us  of  them  in 
this  book«  It  is  observed  by 
those  who  would  set  forth  tlie 
peatness  of  Virgil's  plan,  that 
he  conducts  his  reader  through 
all  the  parts  of  the  earth  which 
were  oiscovered  in  his  time. 
Asia,  Afric,  and  Europe  are  the 
wevenl  scenes  of  his  fable.  The 
plan  of  Milton*s  poem  is  of  aii 
mfinitely  ^eater  extent,  and 
fills  the  mmd  with  many  more 
astonisking  circumstances.  Sa- 
tan, having  surrounded  the  earth 
seven  times,  departs  at  length 


from  Paradise.  We  then  see 
him  steering  his  course  among 
the  constellations,  and  after  hav- 
ing traversed  the  whde  creation^ 
pursuing  his  voyage  through  the 
Chaos,  and  entering  into  hh 
own  infernal  dominions.  His 
first  appearance  in  the  assembly 
of  fallen  angels,  is  worked  up 
with  circumstances  which  girc  a 
delightful  surprise  to  the  reader ; 
but  there  is  no  incident  in 
the  whole  poem  which  does  this 
more  than  the  transformation  of 
the  whole  audience,  that  fol- 
lows the  account  their  leader 
gives  them  of  his  expedition. 
The  gradual  change  of  Satati 
himseUT  is  described  after  Ovid*[k 
manner^  and  may  vie  widi  any 
of  those  celebrated  transfbrnf<k 
ations  which  Are  lodced  upon  its 
the  most  beautiful  parts  in  &at 
poet's  works.  Milton  neve^ 
fkils  of  improving  his  owti  hints; 
and  bestowing  the  last  fkiii^m^ 
touches  to  every  mcident  whien 
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Forth  rushed  in  haste  the  great  consulting  peers^ 
Rais'd  from  their  dark  Divan,  and  with  like  joy 
Congratulant  approachM  him,  who  with  hand 
Silence,  and  with  these  words  attention  won. 

Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers, 


is  admitted  into  his  poem.  The 
unexpected  hiss  which  rises  in 
this  episode,  the  dimensions  and 
hdk  of  Satan  so  much  superior 
to  those  of  the  infernal  spirits 
who  ky  under  die  same  trans- 
formati<His  with  the  annual 
change  which  they  are  supposed 
to  suffix,  are  instances  of  this 
kind..  The  beauty  of  the  diction 
is  very  remarkable  in  this  whole 
epiAode,  as  I  have  observed  be- 
fore the  great  jud^ent  with 
which  it  was  contrived.  AddU 
son. 

457*  RaU'd  from  their  dark 
Divan,']  The  devils  are  fre- 
quently described  by  metaphors 
taken  from  the  Turks.  Satan  is 
called  the  Sultan,  i.  348.  as  here 
the  council  is  styled  the  Divati, 
But  the  said  council  is  said  to 
sU  in  secret  conclave,  i.  79^* 

457>  And  it  is  called  a  gloomy 
consistory,  Par.  Reg.  i.  42.     E, 

460.  Thrones,  Dominations, 
Princedoms,  Virtues,  Powers,"]  It 
is  common  with  Homer  to  make 
use  of  the  same  verse  several 
times,  and  especially  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  speeches;  but  I 
know  not  whether  there  is  not 
more  of  simplicity  in  the  practice 
than  beauty.  Our  author  how- 
ever hath  done  the  same  with 
this  line;  but  it  is  curious  to 
observe  how  artfully  he  has 
managed  it,  and  by  repeating  it 
every  time  gives  new  beauty  to 


it.  It  is  first  made  use  of  by 
God  the  Father,  when  he  de- 
clares his  Son  the  Messiah,  and 
appoints  him  Head  of  the  an* 
gets.  Book  V.  600. 

Hear  all  je  Angels,  pn^nj  of  light. 
Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms, 
Virtues,  Powers,  4bc. 

Satan,  after  he  had  revolted  and 
drawn  his  legions  after  him  into 
the  limits  of  the  north,  makes 
use  of  it  again  in  allusion  to  the 
foregoing  speech  of  God  the 
Father,  and  questions  whether 
these  magnific  titles  were  not 
now  become  merely  titular,  ver. 
772. 

Thrones,  Dominations,  Princedoms^ 

Virtues,  Powcra, 
If  the^  magtiific  titles  yet  remain 
Not  merely  titular  &c. 

The  Seraph  Abdiel  on  the  other 
side  repeats  it  likewise  after  Gof^ 
the  Father,  and  extols  his  good- 
ness in  having  so  named  the  aur 
gels,  ver.  839- 

Crown'd  them  with  glory*,  and  to 

their  glory  nam*d 
Thrones,  Dominationv,  Pnnoedonis* 

Virtues,  Powers. 

And  now  Satan  addresses  his 
angels  with  it  again;  for  now, 
says  he,  I  may  declare  ye  such 
not  only  of  right,  but  in  posses- 
sion. So  that  the  repetition  of 
this  line  depends  all  along  upon 
the  first  u^e  of  it,  and  gives  a 
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For  in  possession  such,  not  only'  of  right,  461 

I  call  ye  and  declare  ye  now,  returned 

Successful  beyond  hope,  to  lead  ye  forth 

Triumphant  out  of  this  infernal  pit 

Abominable,  accurs'd,  the  house  of  woe,  4^5 

And  dungeon  of  our  tyrant :  now  possess, 

As  lords,  a  spacious  world,  to'  our  native  heaven 

Little  inferior,  by  my  adventure  hard 

With  peril  great  achiev'd.     Long  were  to  tell 

What  I  have  done,  what  suffered,  with  what  pain     470' 

Voyaged  th'  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 

Of  horrible  confusion,  over  which 

By  Sin  and  Death  a  broad  way  now  is  pavM 

To  expedite  your  glorious  march  ;  but  I 

Toird  out  my  uncouth  passage,  forced  to  ride  475 

Th^  untractable  abyss,  plungM  in  the  womb 

Of  unoriginal  Night  and  Chaos  wild. 

That  jealous  of  their  secrets  fiercely^  oppos'd 

My  journey  strange,  with  clamorous  uproar 

Protesting  Fate  supreme ;  thence  how  I  found  480 


force  and  beauty  to  \t,  which  against  my  proceedings.     But 

it  would  not  have  without  the  this  seems  not  perfectly  to  agree 

repetition.  with  the  account  in  book  the 

475.  Tml^d   out    my   uncouth  second.     It    was    indeed    with 

passage,']     My  strange  unusual  labour  and  difficulty  that  Satan 

passage^  of  the  Saxon  uncud  un-  journeyed  through  Chaos,   but 

Knovfn,  forced  {o  rideth'  untraci^  we  do  not  read  of  Chaos  and  the 

abU  abyss,  as  in  ii.  540.  and  ride  other  powers  Jiercely    opposing 

the  air.  ix.  6S.  he  rode  with  dark-  him,    or    protesting    Fate    with 

ness.    Hor.  C)d.  iv.  iv.  44.   Per  clamorous  uproar.    On  the  con- 

SiculasequUavitundas.   We  have  trary  Chaos  bids  him 

also  in  Scripture  to  ride  upon  the  go  and  speed ; 

winds,  and  the  like  expressions.  Havoc,  and  spoil,  and  min  arc  mj 

4S0.  Protesting  Fate  supreme']  ««»"• 

CalUng  upon  Fate  as  a  witness  But  Satan  is  here  extolling  liis 
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The  new  created  tvorld,  which  fame  in  heaven 

Long  had  foretold,  a  fabric  wonderful 

Of  absolute  perfection,  therein  Man 

PlacM  in  a  Paradise,  by  our  exile 

Made  happy :  him  by  firatid  I  have  seduced  485 

From  his  Creator,  and  the  inore  to^  increase 

Your  wonder,  with  ah  ^pple ;  he  thereat 

Offended,  worth  your  laughter^  hath  giv'n  up 

Both  his  beloved  Man  and  all  his  world, 

To  Sin  and  Death  a  prey,  and  so  to  u6,  490 

Without  our  hazard,  labour,  or  alami. 

To  range  in,  and  to  dwell,  and  over  Man 

To  rule,  as  over  all  he  should  have  rxiVd. 

True  is,  me  also  he  hath  judged,  or  rathel*        ^ 

Me  not,  but  the  bnitfe  serpent  in  whose  shape  4D5 

Man  I  deceivM :  that  which  to  tne  belongs. 

Is  enmity,  which  he  will  put  between 

Me  and  mankind  ;  I  am  to  bruise  his  heel ; 

His  seed,  when  is  not  set,  shall  bruise  my  head  : 


own  performances,  and  perhaps  the  first  syllable,  as  in  Pope's 

the  author  did  not  intend,  that  Epistle  to  Arbathnot,  ver.  355, 
the  father  of  lies  shoald  keep  ^  friend  in  Ai/.,  or  a  fiither  de.d 
stnctly  to  truth. 

480.  — thence  how  I  found]  And   there    are    several  words 

It  is  Ae  same  sentence  stiU  con-  whereof  we   have    altered  the 

tinued,  and  refer*  to  ver.  ^469.  pronunciation  from  that  of  our 

Long  ivere  to  tell  &c.  old  writers,  but  whether  we  have 

484.  — by  our  exiW]  He  con-  altered  it  for  the  better,  is  a 

stantly  places  the  accent  upon  great  question, 
the  lastsylWjlcin^rffe,  asSpen-        496.  ^-tkat  which  id  ifie  be- 

ser  likewise  does,  Faery  Queen,  longs,"]    Our  author  understands 

b.  i.  cant.  iii.  St.  S.  '  the  sentence  (as  the  most  learned 

Far  from  all  people's  praise,  as  in  and  orthodox  divines  do)  as  re- 

exiie:  ferring  partly  to  Satan  uie  au- 

but  now  it  is  commonly  pro-  thor  of  malice,  and  partly  to  the 

nounced  with  the  accent  upon  Serpent  the  instrument  of  it. 
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A  world  who  would  not  purchase  with  a  bruise,      soo 
Or  much  more  grievous  pain  ?  Ye  have  th*  account 
Of  my  performance :  what  remains,  ye  Gods, 
But  up  and  enter  now  into  full  bliss  } 

So  having  said,  a  while  he  stood,  expecting 
Their  universal  shout  imd  high  applause  505 

To  fill  his  ear,  when  contrary  he  hears  ^ 
On  all  sides,  from  inniimerable  tongues 
A  dismal  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn;  he  wondered,  but  not  long 
Had  leisure,  wondering  at  himself  now  more ;  510 

His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare. 
His  artns  clung  to  his  ribs,  his  legs  intwining 
Each  other,  till  supplanted  down  he  fell 
A  monstrous  serpent  on  his  belly  prone. 


513.  — till  supplanted  down  he 
felt]  We  may  obierv*  here  a 
singular  beauty  and  elegance  in 
Mihon's  language,  and  that  is 
his  using  words  in  their  strict 
and  literal  sense,  which  are  com- 
monly applied  to  a  metaphorical 
meaning,  whereby  he  gives  pe- 
culiar mrce  to  Ids  expressions, 
and  the  literal  meaning  appears 
more  new  and  striking  than  the 
metaphor  itself.  We  have  an 
instance  of  this  in  die  word  sup- 
pianiedy  which  is  derived  from 
the  Li^  supplanto,  to  trip  up 
one's  heels  or  overthrow,  a  planta 
pedis  subtus  emota :  and  there 
sre  abundance  of  other  examples 
in  several  parts  of  this  work,  but 
le(  it  suffice  to  have  taken  notice 
of  it  here  once  for  all. 

514.  d  tnonsirous  ierpent  on 
his  beUy  prone,]   Our  author,  in 

VOL.  II. 


describing  Satan's  transformation 
into  a  serpent,  had  no  doubt  in 
mind  the  transformation  of  Cad« 
mus  in  the  fourth  book  of  ibi 
Metamorphosis,  to  which  he  had 
alluded  before  in  book  ix.  905. 
And  as  several  particulars  are 
alike  in  both,  it  may  be  agree- 
able to  the  reader  to  compare 
both  together.  Ovid.  Met  iv. 
575,  &C. 

Dixit,  et  ut  terpens  in  loagam  ten- 

ditur  al?uin ; 
In  pectuique  cadit  pronut ;  oommit- 

taque  in  unum 
Paulatim  tereti  sinuantur  acumlne 

crura 
nie  quidem  vult  plura  loqui;   ted 

lingua  repente 
In  partes  est  sissa  duas  s  nee  verba 

volenti 
Suffidunt;  qaotiesque  aliquos  parat 

edere  questus, 
Sibilat ;  banc  illi  vocem  Natuim  re« 

linquit. 

Q 
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Reluctant,  but  in  vain,  a  greater  power  51s 

Now  rulM  him,  punishM  in  die  shape  be  sinnM 
According  to  his  doom :  he  would  have  spoke. 
But  hiss  for  hiss  retumM  with  forked  tongue 
To  forked  tongue,  for  now  were  all  transform^ 
Alike,  to  serpents  all  as  accessories  520 

To  his  bold  riot :  dreadful  was  the  din 

* 

Of  hissing  through  the  hall,  thick  swarming  now 
With  complicated  monsters  head  and  tail. 
Scorpion,  and  Asp,  and  Amphisbaena  dire, 
Cerastes  homM,  Hydrus,  and  Elops  drear,  sfi5 

And  Dipsas  (not  so  thick  swarm'd  once  the  soil 


524.    Amphishana    dire, 

&c.]  Amphitbana  said  to  have 
a  head  at  c>oth  ends,  so  named  of 
«^i  and  fi»tfit,  because  it  went 
forward  either  way.  Cerastes 
homed,  of  m^mf  a  horn*  Hydrus, 
the  watbT-Kkake,  of  vim^  water. 
Elops  drear,  a  dumb  serpent  that 
gives  no  notice  by  hissing  to 
avoid  him,  drear  sad,  dreadful. 
Dipsas  of  In^  thirst,  because 
those  It  stunff  were  tormented 
with  unquenchable  thirst  Hume 
and  Richardson. 

These  and  several  verses  which 
follow  Dr.  Bentley  throws  quite 
away.  He  dislikes  Milton's 
reckoning  Scorpiorip  and  Asp, 
among  the  serpents,  and  thinks 
them  rather  insects:  but  Pliny 
viiL  23.  numbers  the  Asp  among 
the  serpents;  (and  Nicander  in 
his  Theriac,  gives  both  the  Scor" 
pion  and  Asp  that  title :)  so  does 
Lucan,  from  whom  our  poet 
seems  to  have  taken  his  cata- 
logue of  serpents;  for  in  book 
ix.  of  his  Pharsalia,  he  gives  us 
the  names  of  all  these  serpents 


mentioned  by  Milton  except  die 
Elops.  But  what  is  the  Elops  f 
Dr.  Bentley  says  that  the  editsr 
has  here  discovered  himself  to  be 
an  ignorant  feUow,  the  Elopi 
being  no  serpent  but  a  fish,  and 
one  of  the  most  admired  too, 
the  Acipenssr.  But  Pliny  ({ran 
whom  the  Doctor  learned  this) 
only  says  of  the  Acspenser,  thi^ 
some  people  call  it  Elops  $  ^ 
dam  enm  Elopem  vacant,  ix.  17* 
But  might  there  not  have  been 
a  serpent  of  that  name  too? 
That  there  was,  we  have  Pliny'i 
own  testimony  in  xzzii.  5.  vheit 
he  tells  us  of  the  remedies  lobe 
used  by  those  who  were  bit  bj 
the  Ehps  and  other  scrpeitts>  a 
Chalcide,  Ceraste,  aut  quas  S^ 
vocant,  aut  Elope,  Dipsad^ve 
percussis.  Nicander  too;  in  his 
Theriac.  mentums  the  Elops,  Tk 
£AMriaK,  AAvum  Scc    Pearce* 

526.        the  soU 

Bedropt  with  blood  of  Gorgtm^ 
Lybia,  which  therefore  aboimded 
so  with  serpents,  as  Ovid  sajs, 
Met.  iv.  6X6. 
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Bedropt  with  blood  of  GorgOD,  or  the  isle 
Ophiusa)  but  still  greatest  he  the  midst. 
Now  Dragon  grown,  larger  than  whom  the  sun 


Cmnque  super  Libjcas  victor  pen- 

deret  arenas, 
Gorgonei  capitis  guttte  ceddere  cru« 

ent«; 
Quat   bamus  exceptas  varios   ani- 

mavit  in  angnes ; 
Uode  ftequens    ilia    est  infestaque 

terra  colubris, 

Tlie  victor  Perseus  with  the  Gorgon 

head, 
O^er  Lib3ran  sands  his  aiiy  journey 

sped. 
The  gory  drops  distillM,  as  swift  he 

flew. 
And  ftom  each  drop  envenomM  ser« 

pentsgrew. 
The  mischieft  brooded  on  the  barren 

plains. 
And  still   th'  unhappy  fruitftilness 

remains.  Emden, 

And  Lucan  ^ves  the  same  ac« 
count  Phar.  ix.  696,  and  there 
mentions  most  of  the  serpents^ 
whic^  are  here  mentioned  by 
Milton. 

nia  tamen  sterilis  tellosy  fecundaque 

nulli 
Arva    bono,    vims    stillantis    tabe 

Medusie 
C<Bidpiunt,  dirosque   fero  de  san* 

guioe  roreS| 
Quos  calor  adjuvit,  putrique  incoxit 

arenc* 
Htc  qusB    prima   caput    movit   de 

jmlvere  tabes, 
AtpUm  somnifaram  tumlda  cervice 

levavit:— — 

spiniqne    vagi    torquente    Ce* 

rattm: 

et  torrida  IHptat : 
Bt  gimvia  in  gemhium  surgens  caput 

Amphisbttna: 
Et  Ntttrix  violator  aquae. 

Yet  could  this    soil   secured,   this 

barren  field. 
Increase    of   death,   imd    pds*nottS 

harvests  yield. 


Where'er  sublime  in  air  the  victor 

flew. 
The  roonstei's    head   distilled    a 

deadly  dew ; 
The  earth  receiv'd  the  seed,  and 

pregnant  grew. 
Still  as  the  putrid  gore  dropt  on  the 

sand, 
Twas    tempered    up    by    Nature's 

forming  hand ; 
The    glowing   climate   makes    the 

work  complete 
And    broods    upon   the  mass,  and 

lends  it  genial  beat. 
First  of  those  plagues  the  dtrowsy 

A$p  appeal  d, 
Then   first  her  crest,  and  swelling 

aeck  she  reai'd— • 
The    Swimmer    there    the    crystal 

stream  pollutes ; 

and  there  the  Dipsas  bums ; 
The  AmphUbatna  doubly  arm'd  ap. 

pears. 
At  either  end  a  threat*ning  head  sbe 

rears.  Riywe, 


528.  Ophiuia]  A  small  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  so  called 
by  the  Greeks,  and  by  the 
latins  Colubraria;  the  inhabit- 
ants quitted  it  for  fear  of  being 
devoured  by  serpents.  Hume 
and  Richardson. 

529-  ^ow  Dragon  grown, "} 
In  the  same  place,  where  Lucan 
gives  an  account  of  the  various 
serpents  of  Libya,  he  describes 
the  Dragon  as  the  greatest  and 
most  terrible  of  them  al\ :  and 
our  author,  ivho  copies  him  in 
the  rest,  very  rightly  attributes 
this  form  to  Satan,  and  espe- 
cially since  he  is  called  in  Scri|p^ 
ture  ihe  great  Dragon,  Rev.  xii. 
9.  He  may  well  be  said  to  be 
larger  than  the  fabulous  Python, 
Q2 
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Ingender^d  in  the  Pythian  vale  on  slime,  530 

Huge  Python,  and  his  pbw'r  no  less  heseemM 

Above  the  rest  still  to  retain  ;  they  all 

Him  follow^  issuing  forth  to  th'  open  field. 

Where  all  yet  left  of  that  revolted  rout 

Heav'n-falPn,  in  station  stood  or  just  array,  bSB 

Sublime  with  expectation  when  to  see 

In  triumph  issuing  forth  their  glorious  chief; 

They  saw,  but  other  sight  instead,  a  crowd 

Of  ugly  serpents  ;  horror  on  them  fell, 

And  horrid  sympathy  ;  for  what  they  saw,  540 

They  felt  themselves  now  changing ;  down  their  arms, 

Down  fell  both  spear  and  shield,  down  they  as  fast, 

And  the  dire  hiss  renewM,  and  the  dire  form 

Catch^d  by  contagion,  like  in  punishment. 

As  in  their  crime.     Thus  was  th^  applause  they  meant, 

Tum'd  to  exploding  hiss,  triumph  to  shame  m6 

Cast  on  themselves  from  their  own  mouths.  There  stood 

A  grove  hard  by,  sprung  up  with  this  their  change. 

His  will  who  reigns  above,  to  aggravate 

Their  penance,  laden  with  fair  fruit,  like  that  550 


that  was^ingendered  of  the  slime 
after  the  Deucalion  deluge  tit 
the  Pythian  vale,  near  Pvthia,  a 
city  of  Greece.  See  tne  de- 
scription of  this  monster^  Ovid*8 
Metamorphosis,  i.  438. 

— Te  quoque,  mftxime  Python, 
Turn  genuit:  populisque  noviti,  in- 

cognite  serpens. 
Terror  eras :  tantum  sptaii  de  monte 

tenebas. 

— And  then  she  brought  to  light 
Thee  Python  too,  the  wond' 

world  to  fright, 
And  the  new  nations  with  so 

a  sight. 


lights, 
•ring  I 

)dire  I 


So  monstrous  was  his  bulk,  so  large 

a  space 
Did  bis  vast  body  and  long  tnin 

embrace.  Dryim* 

550.  Their  penance,  laden  mtk 
fair  frtdt,  like  thaQ  This  is 
the  verse  in  the  first  editions  in 
the  second  fair  was  by  mistake 
omitted,  which  left  the  Terse 
imperfect 

Mr.  Fenton  has  patience  in  bis 
edition  instead  of  penance.  We 
have  continued  Milton's  own 
reading.  ' 
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Which  grew  in  Paradise,  the  bait  of  Eve 

Us'd  by  the  Tempter ;  on  that  prospect  strange 

Their  earnest  eyes  they  fix^d,  imagining 

For  one  forbidden  tree  a  multitude 

Now  ris'n,  to  work  them  further  woe  or  shame ;      5S5 

Yet  parchM  with  scalding  thirst  and  hunger  fierce, 

Though  to  delude  them  sent,  could  not  abstain. 

But  on  they  rolPd  in  heaps,  and  up  the  trees 

Climbing,  sat  thicker  than  the  snaky  locks 

That  curFd  Megaera:  greedily  they  plucked  560 

The  fruitage  fair  to  sight,  like  that  which  grew 

Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flam'd  ; 

This  more  delusive,  not  the  touch,  but  taste 

Deceived  ;  they  fondly  thinking  to  allay 

Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit  565 

Chewed  bitter  ashes,  which  th^  offended  taste 

With  spattering  noise  rejected :  oft  they*  assayed, 

Hunger  and  thirst  constraining,  drug^d  as  oft, 

With  hatefullest  disrelish  writhed  their  jaws 


560.  That  curVd  Megctra  ,1 
She  was  one  of  the  Furies, 
whose  hair  was  serpents^  as 
Medusa's; 

crinita  draoonibus  oitu 

Ov.  Met.  iv.  771. 
Richardton, 

562.  Near  that  bituminous  lake 
where  Sodom  flam*  df^  The  kke 
Asphaltites,  near  which  Sodom 
ma  Gomorrah  were  situated. 
Joecphus  affirms^  the  shapes  and 
fashions  of  them  and  three  other 
cities,  called  the  cittet  of  the 
plain,  were  to  be  seen  m  his 
days,  and  trees  laden  with  fair 
fmit  (styled  the  apple$  qf  Sodom) 


rising  out  of  the  ashes,  which 
at  the  first  touch  dissolved  into 
ashes  and  smoke.  B.  iy.  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  c.  «.  But 
this  fair  fruitage  was  more  de- 
ceitful than  Sodom*s  cheating 
apples,  which  only  deceived  the 
touch,  by  dissolving  into  ashes ; 
but  this  endured  we  handling, 
the  more  to  vex  and  disappiont 
their  taste.     Hume. 

568.  — drug'd]  Tormented 
with  the  hateful  taste  usually 
found  in  drugs.     Richardson, 

569.  fVUh  hatefullest  disrelish 
wr'tth*d  their  jaws]  Virg.  Georg. 
11. 246. 
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With  soot  and  cinders  fillM  ;  so  oft  they  fell  570 

Into  the  same  illusion,  not  as  Man 

Whom  they  triumphed  once  lapsed.     Thus  were  they 

plagu'd 
And  worn  with  femine,  long  and  ceaseless  hiss. 
Till  their  lost  shape,  permitted,  they  resumed. 
Yearly  injoin^d,  some  say,  to  undergo  575 


et  ora 
Tristia  tentantum    scnsu   torquebit 
amaror. 

The  sound  of  Virgil's  words  ad- 
mirably expresses  the  thing; 
nor  are  Milton's  less  expressive 
in  this  line^  and  that  foregoing, 

—which  th'  offtended  tatte 
With  Bpattering  noise  rejected. 

572.  Whom  they  triumphed  once 
laps*d.]  Is  the  construction 
thus,  Not  as  Man  whom  they 
triumphed  over,  once  lapsed,  semel 
lapsus  est:  or  thus  rather^  Quo 
semel  lapso  triumpharunt,  Whom 
being  once  lapsed  they  triumphed  f 
Mr.  Fenton's  pointing  would 
lead  one  to  the  former  sense, 
but  Milton's  own  will  rather 
determine  one  to  the  latter; 
and  thus  Dr.  Trapp  translates  i^ 

Non  ut  homo;   quo,  egere,  semel 
labente,  triumphos. 

The  antithesis  is  between  so  qft 
they  fell  and  once  lapsed;  and 
as  so  qfi  they  fell  are  the  first 
words  of  the  sentence,  once 
lapsed  is  very  artfiilly  thrown 
to  the  end, 

573,  And  worn  with  famine, 
long  and  ceaseless  hiss,"]  Dr. 
Bentley  has  several  objecticms 
to  this  line;  but  the  greatest 
objection  to  it  is  the  want  of  a 
conjunction  between  with  famine 


and  long  and  ceaseless  hiss;  but 
that  might  be  remedied  thus, 

And   woro  with  famine  long,  sad 
ceaseless  hiss. 

575.  some  say,']    1  know 

not,  or  cannot  recollect  fiom 
what  author  or  what  tradition 
Milton  hath  borrowed  this  no- 
tion. Mr.  Waiburton  believes 
that  he  took  the  hint  from  the 
old  romances  of  which  he  was  a 
great  reader;  where  it  is  vcey 
common  to  meet  with  these 
annual,  or  monthly,  or  weekty 
penances  of  men  changed  into 
animals:  but  the  woras  torn 
say  seem  to  imply  that  he  hss 
some  express  auUiority  for  it, 
and  what  approaches  nearest  to 
it  is  the  speech  of  the  Faery 
Manto  in  Ariosto,  cant.  iliH. 
St  98.^ 

Ch'  o^i  settimo  giomo  ogpi*  ma  ^ 

certa, 
Che  la  sua  forma  in  Inada  n  eon- 

verta. 

Each  aer'nth  day  we  coDStrainedaieto 

take 
Upon    ourselves    the  person  of  a 

snake,  &c  Harringk^ 

575.  Surely  the  words  some 
say  rather  impl;^  that  he  had 
no  express  authority  for  the  «!«• 
Compare  Comus,  45S. 
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This  annual  humbling  certain  numbered  days, 
To  dash  their  pride,  and  joy  for  Man  seduced. 
However  some  tradition  they  dispersM 
Among  the  heathen  of  their  purchase  got, 
And  fabled  how  the  Serpent,  whom  they  calPd 


580 


5*0111^  toy  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by 

night 
Hath  hurtful  power  o^et  true  vir- 
ginity. 
And  V Allegro,  If. 

Or  whether,  at  tome  soger  ting. 
The  frolick  wind  that  breathes  the 
spring)  &c« 

Where  see  Mr.  Thycr's  note. 
See  also  Mr.  Warton  s  iiote« 
Comut,  452.    £. 

580.  And  f Med  how  the  Ser- 
pent, &C.]  Dr.  Bentley  is  for 
rejecting  this  whole  passage: 
bat  our  author  is  endeavouring 
to  8hew>  that  there  was  some 
tradition,  among  the  heathen,  of 
the  ffreat  power  that  Satan  bad 
obtained  over  mankind.  And 
this  he  proves  by  what  is  related 
^OphumwiihEurynome.  Ophion 
§vUh  Eurytiome,  he  says,  had  first 
the  rule  of  high  Olympus,  and 
were  driven  thence  by  Satan  and 
Ops  cat  Rhea,  ere  yet  their  son 
Dictaan  Jove  was  bom,  so  called 
finnn  Dicte  a  mountain  of  Crete 
where  he  was  educated.  And 
Milton  seems  to  have  taken  this 
story  from  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
Argonaut,  i.  503. 

H  M  *Puf  tirum  T  tu  Mtpm^n  XIxmmm. 
0/  \%  ru0t  fummftees  htt§  Ttmea  untf" 

0t9, 


Now  Ophion  according  to  the 
Greek  et3rmology  signifies  a  Set" 
pent}  and  therefore  Milton  con- 
ceives that  by  Ophion  the  old 
Serpent  might  be  intended,  the 
Serpent  whom  they  called  Ophion  .- 
and  Eurynome  signifying  wide- 
ruling,  he  says,  but  says  doubt- 
fully, that  she  might  be  the 
wide-encroaching  Em  perhaps: 
Far  I  understand  the  wide-en- 
croaching not  as  an  epithet  to 
Eurynome,  explaining  her  name, 
but  as  an  epiUiet  to  Eve,  Milton 
having  placed  the  comma  after 
Eurynome,  and  not  after  the 
wide-encroaehing.  And  besides 
some  epithet  8lK>uld  be  added  to 
Eve  to  shew  the  simiiitnde  be- 
tween her  and  Eurynome,  and 
why  he  takes  the  one  for  the 
other;  and  therefore  in  allusion 
to  the  name  o£  Eurynome  he 
styles  Eve  the  wide-encroaching, 
as  extending  her  rule  and  domi- 
nion fiirther  than  die  should  over 
her  husband,  and  affecting  God- 
head. This  explanation  may  be 
fiurther  confirmed  and  illustrated 
by  the  fdlowing  note  of  the 
learned  Mr.  Jortin.  *'  Milton 
''took  this  story  from  Aoollc^ 
'*  nius  i.  who  is  quoted  by  Lloyd's 
''  Dictionary,  under  the  word 
"  Oi^hion.  Prometheos  in  jfii- 
'*  chylus,  ver.  956,  says,  that  two 
"  Gods  had  borne  rule  befbre 
''  Jupiter:  where  die  SdioUast; 
"  MTiXfiMt  w^i»r«v  fM9  4  O^ttf  %eu 

Q  4 
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Ophion,  with  Eurynome,  the  wide 
Encroaching  Eve  perhaps,  had  first  the  rule 
Of  high  Olympus,  thence  by  Saturn  driven 
And  Ops,  ere  yet  Dictaean  Jove  was  bom. 

Mean  while  in  Paradise  the  hellish  pair  5b$ 

Too  soon  arrivM,  Sin  there  in  pow^r  before, 
Once  actual,  now  in  body,  and  to  dwell 
Habitual  habitant ;  behind  her  Death 
Close  following  pace  for  pace,  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  horse :  to  whom  Sin  thus  began.  590 


^'  ft^tm  rmvrm  9f  •  Zf«c  urn  H^«. 
**  Others  will  have  it  that  Ov^«- 
"  fH  and  r«  reigned  first.  I 
''  think  the  epithet  witU'encroach^ 
''  ing  belongs  to  Eve,  not  to  £«- 
**  rynome.  He  calls  Eve  wide- 
"  encroaching,  because,  as  he  tells 
*^  U8>  she  wanted  to  be  supe- 
**  rior  to  her  husband,  to  be  a 
"  Goddess,  &c." 

5S6,  — Sin  there  in  pow'r  &e- 
fore. 

Once  aclual,  now  in  body,  and 
to  dwell 

Habitual  habilant;'] 
The  sense  is>  That  before  the 
fall  Sin  was  in  power,  or  poten- 
tially, in  Paradise;  that  once, 
via.  upmi  the  hil,  it  was  actually 
there,  though  not  bodilv;  but 
that  now,  upon  its  anivai  in  Pa- 
radise, it  was  there  in  body,  and 
dwelt  as  a  constant  inhabitant. 
The  words  in  body  allude  to 
what  St.  Paul  says  Rom.  vi.  6. 
ikai  the  body  ofm  might  be  de^ 
stroked.    Pearce. 

590.  On  his  pale  horse:]  Though 
die  author  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  poem,  and  particularly  in 
the  book  we  are  now  examining, 


has  infinite  allusions  to  places  of 
Scripture,  I  have  only  taken  no- 
tice in  my  remarks  of  such  as  sre 
of  a  poetical  nature,  and  which 
are  woven  with  great  beautjr 
into  the  body  of  his  fable.  Of 
this  kind  is  mat  passage  in  the 
present  book,  where  describing 
Sin  and  Death,  as  marching 
tiirough  the  works  of  Nature, 
he  adds, 

behind  her  DetUi 
Cloie  following  pace  for  pnoe.  not 

mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  hone :— «* 

Which  alludes  to  that  passage 
in  Scripture,  so  wonderfully  po- 
etical, and  terrifying  to  the 
imagination.  Rev.  vi.  8.  And  I 
looked,  Of  id  behold  a  pale  hone; 
and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  wa 
Death,  and  HeU  followed  wkk 
him :  and  power  was  given  unto 
them,  over  the  fourth  part  of  the 
earth,  to  kill  with  sword,  and  mth 
hunger,  and  with  death,  and 
with  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  Ad- 
dison. 

Milton  has  given  a  fine  turn 
to  this  poetical  thought,  by  say- 
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Second  of  Satan  sprung,  all  conquering  Death, 
What  think'st  thou  of  our  empire  now,  though  eamM 
With  travel  difficult,  not  better  fax 
Then  still  at  helFs  dark  threshold  to^  have  sat  watch, 
UnnamM,  undreaded,  and  thyself  half  starved  ?         59!^ 

Whom  thus  the  Sin4>om  monster  answered  soon. 
To  me,  who  with  eternal  femine  pine, 
Alike  is  Hell,  or  Paradise,  or  Heaven. 
There  best,  where  most  with  ravin  I  may  meet ; 
Which  here,  though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems    000 
To  stuff  this  maw,  this  vast  unhide-bound  corpse. 

To  whom  th'  mcestuous  modier  thus  replied. 
Thou  therefore  on  these  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowei-s 
Feed  first,  on  each  beast  next,  and  fish,  and  fowl, 
No  homely  morsels ;  and  whatever  thing  605 

The  scythe  of  Time  mows  down,  devour  unspaPd  ; 
Till  I  in  Man  residing  through  the  race, 
His  thoughts,  his  looks,  words,  actions  all  infect, 
And  season  iiim  thy  last  and  sweetest  prey. 

This  said,  they  both  betook  them  several  ways,    610 
Both  to  destroy,  or  uninunortal  make 
All  kinds,  and  for  destruction  to  mature 
Sooner  or  lat^ ;  which  th'  Almighty  seeing, 

ing  that  Death  had  noi  moaoted  plain  enough.  For  Death  though 

Melon  his  pale  hone:  forthouffh  lean  is  yet  described  as  a  vast 

he  was  to  have  a  long  and  ul-  monster  in  book  ii.    And   his 

conquering  power^  he  had  not  skin  was  not  tight-braced^  and 

yei  be^n,  neither  was  he  for  did  not  look  sleek  and  smooth. 


tune  to  put  it  in  execution*  as  when  creatures  are  swoln  and 

Greenwood.  full;  but  hung  loose  about  him, 

601.  -—Mm  va^  unkide-bound  and  was  capable  of  containing  a 

corpse.]     It  is  strange  how  Dr.  great  deal  without  being   dts- 

fientley  «id  others  have  puzsled  tended. 
^Us  passage.    The  meaning  is 


I 
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From  his  transcradent  seat  the  saints  among. 

To  those  bright  orders  uttered  thus  his  voice.  615 

See  with  what  heat  these  dogs  of  hell  advance 
To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world,  which  I 
So  fair  and  good  created,  and  had  stiU 
Kept  in  that  state,  had  n<A  the  folly'  of  Man 
Let  in  these  wastrful  furies,  who  impute  6so 

Folly  to  me,  so  doth  the  pripce  of  hell 


616.  See  with  what  heat  thete 
dogs  of  hell  advance  &c.]  Wc 
may  be  certain  I  think  that  Mil- 
ton had  his  eje  upon  this  pas« 
sage  in  Sophocles,  Electra,  1385. 

ihf  iftn  ^^ntfttrm 

T«  )MMir«t  «MM»  pitfm  m^n$' 

A^vM^Pi  savt#* 

Behold,  he  comet!    the  ilaughter- 

breathiog  God . 
MarS|   ever  ihinting  for  the  muiv 

th'rer'f  blood ; 
And  see  the  dogs  of  war  are  close 

behind.  FrankUn. 

And  may  we  not  aappose  that 
he  alluded  too  to  the  following 
passage  in  Shakespeare^s  Juh'us 
Caesar?  Act  iiL 

And  CflBsai^s  spirif,  ranging  for  re- 
venge. 

With  At^  by  his  side  come  hot  from 
heU» 

Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  mo- 
narch's voice. 

Cry  Havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war. 

Homer  often  puts  such  language 
into  the  moutns  of  his  Gods  and 
heroes,  and  there  are  some  such 
expressions  in  Scripture.  For 
dogs  have  compassed  me.  PsaL 
xxii.  16.  The^  are  greedy  dogs. 
IsaL  Ivi.   11.     Beware   of  dogs. 


FhiL  iiL  2.  ^^otif  are  d(^. 
Rev.  xxiL  15.  Thus  far  perhaps 
our  author  may  be  justified,  but 
in  some  other  parts  cf  this  speedi 
Uie  metaphors  are  wonderfully 
coarse  indeed,  and  seem  to  be 
beneath  the  dignity  of  an  epic 
poem,  and  much  more  unbe- 
coming the  majesty  of  die  di- 
vine Speaker  j  unl^  theynunr 
be  vindicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Scrrotore, 
which  is  expressed  by  the  Son  of 
God  himself.  Rev.iii  !&  I  will 
spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  The 
foregoing  quotation  from  Shake- 
speare, 

Cry  Havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war, 

Mr.  Warburton  thinks  mnoh 
happier  (as  indeed  it  is)  than 
this  passage  in  our  author,  be- 
cause havoe  was  formerly  tiie 
cry  made  use  of  when  the  irre- 
gulars in  an  army  destroyed  all 
before  them  with  fire  and  sword. 
When  Henry  V.  made  his  expe- 
dition into  France,  he  had  nuet 
and  orders  of  war  drawn  up,  (a 
copy  of  which  is  in  Linoohi^s 
Inn  library,)  where  there  is  one 
chapter  denouncing  the  poniah- 
meat  on  those  who  ert^  Havoc. 
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And  his  adherents,  that  with  so  much  ease 

I  suffer  them  to  enter  and  possess 

A  place  so  heavenly,  and  conniving  seem 

To  gratify  my  scomiWl  enemies,  625 

That  laugh,  as  if  transported  with  some  fit 

Of  passion,  I  to  them  had  quitted  all. 

At  random  yielded  up  to  their  misrule ; 

And  know  not  that  I  callM  and  drew  them  thither 

My  hell-hounds,  to  lick  up  the  draff  and  filth  «30 

Which  man^s  polluting  sin  with  taint  hath  shed 

On  what  was  pure,  till  crammM  and  gorged,  nigh  burst 

With  sucked  and  glutted  offiil,  at  one  sling 

Of  thy  victorious  arm,  well-pleasing  Son, 

Both  Sin,  and  Death,  and  yawning  Grave  at  last     6S5 

Through  Chaos  hurPd,  obstruct  the  mouth  of  Hell 

For  ever,  and  seal  up  his  ravenous  jaws. 

Then  Heaven  and  Earth  renewM  shall  be  made  pure 

To  sanctity  that  shall  receive  no  stain : 

Till  then  the  curse  pronounced  on  both  precedes.     640 


655.  Both  Sin,  and  Death,  mounted  on  both  precedes."]  On 
and  yawning  Grave  at  lasQ  both,  that  is,  on  heawen  and  earth. 
Death  and  the  Grave  meaning  ntfntioned  hi  ver.  6SS,  the  hea- 
the  same  is  a  pleonasm,  an  yen  and  earth  that  were  poA- 
abounding  fhhiess  of  expression^  hited,  and  ikaU  be  made  pure  to 
which  adding  force  and  energy,  sanctity.  But  should  we  read 
and  calling  forth  the  attention,  precedes,  or  proceeds  with  Dr. 
is  a  beauty  common  in  the  best  Bentley  ?  And  is  the  meaning 
writers:  but  not  for  that  reason  (as  Mr.  RicJiardson  explains  it) 
only  Milton  has  used  this;  the  that  the  curse  pronounced  shall 
Scripturehath  thus  joined  Death  go  belSnre  those  raTagers  Sin  and 
and  the  Grave,  Hoe.  xiii.  14.  Death,  and  shall  direct  and  lead 
1  Cor.  XT.  B5.  and  Rev.  zx.  IS.  them  on?  Or  the  curse  Aall 
where  the  woid  rendered  Hell  proceed,  shall  go  on,  shall  con- 
signifies  also  the  Gravel  Rkh'  tinne  till  the  consunmiation  of 
ardson.  «11  things,  and  heaven  and  earth 

640.  Tiil  then  the  curse  pro-  shall  be  restored  ? 
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He  ended,  and  the  heavenly  audience  loud 
Sung  Hallelujah,  as  the  sound  of  seas, 
Through  multitude  that  sung :  Just  are  thy  ways, 
Righteous  are  thy  decrees  on  all  thy  works ; 
Who  can  extenuate  thee  ?  Next,  to  the  Son,  645 

DestinM  restorer  of  mankind,  by  whom 
New  heav*n  and  earth  shall  to  the  ages  rise. 
Or  down  from  heaven  descend.     Such  was  their  song, 


^  641.  He  ended,  and  the  heav'nfy 
audience  loud 
Sung  HaUeUijaht] 
Dr.  Bendey  reads^  and  to  him  the 
audience  loud  &c.  "without  this 
(says  he)  it  is  not  said  to  whom 
they  sung;  and  the  "words  Next, 
to  the  Son,  vet.  645.  shew  that 
they  sung  before  to  him,  to  the 
FaUier.  But  this  objection  is 
founded  upon  the  Doctor's  not 
observing  the  force  of  the  word 
Hallelujah,  where  Jah  signifies 
io  God,  the  Father ;  and  there- 
fbre  there  was  no  need  of  to 
fUm.    See  vil  6S4. 

642.  — at  the  eoundofeeas. 
Through  multitude  that  sung :] 

This  passage  is  formed'  upon 
that  glorious  image  in  holy 
writ^  which  compares  the  voice 
of  an  innumerable  host  of  an- 
gels, uttering  Hallelujahs  to  the 
voice  of  migh^  thunderings  or 
of  many  waters.    Addison. 

643.  — Just  are  thy  ways, 
Bighteous  are  thy  decrees] 

Hie  same  s<mg  that  they  are 
represented  singing  in  the  Re- 
velation. Just  and  true  are  thy 
ways,  thou  King  of  taints.  Rev. 
XV.  S.  True  and  righteous  are 
thy  judgments.  Rev.  xvi.  7.  As 
in  the  foregoing  passaj^^  he 
alluded    to    Rev.    xix.   o.  And 


1  heard  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a 
great  multitude,  and  as  the  voice 
of  many  waters,  saying,  Halle* 
lujah, 

647.  New  heav'n  and  earth 
thaU  to  the  ages  rite. 

Or  down  from  heavn  descend,] 
Heaven  and  earth  is  the  Jewish 
phrase  to  express  our  world; 
and  the  new  heaven  and  earth 
must  certainly  be  the  same  widi 
that  just  mentioned  before. 

Then  hrav^n  rnnd  earth  reoew'd  shall 

be  made  pure 
To  sanctitj  that  shall  receive   do 

stain: 

And  thev  thaU  to  the  aget  rise, 
to  the  Millennium,  to  the  aurss 
saecula,  as  they  are  called,  or  to 
ages  of  endless  date,  as  he  else- 
wnere  expresses  it»  xii.  54g. 

New  heavens,   new    earth*  agts  tf 

endUndate, 
Founded  in  rigfateoasnesa,  and  p«ce, 

and  love. 

Shall  rite,  for  sometimes  he 
speaks  of  ^em  as  rmsedfromihe 
canflagrant  matt,  xii.  547.  And 
^ringing  from  the  ashes,  iii.  SS4. 
Or  down  from  heaven  descend,  fon 
St.  John  describes  the  holy  city, 
the  new  Jerusalem,  Rev.  xxi.  S. 
as  coming  down  from  God  out  of 
heaven. 
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While  tlie  Creator  calling  forth  by  name 

His  mighty  angels  gave  them  several  charge  eno 

As  sorted  best  with  present  things.     The  sun 

Had  first  his  precept  so  to  move,  so  shine, 

As  might  affect  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat 

Scarce  tolerable,  and  from  the  north  to  call 

Decrepit  winter,  from  the  south  to  bring  |^ 


650.   gave    them    several 

charge,'\  Under  this  head  of 
celestial  persons  we  must  lilre- 
wise  take  notice  of  the  com- 
mand which  the  angels  received 
to  produce  the  several  changes 
in  nature^  and  sully  the  beauty 
of  the  creation.  Accordingly 
they  are  represented  as  infectmg 
the  stars  and  planets  with  ma- 
lignant influences,  weakening 
the  light  of  the  sun,  bringing 
down  the  winter  into  the  milder 
regions  of  nature,  planting  winds 
and  storms  in  several  quarters 
of  the  sky;  storing  the  clouds 
y^ith  thunder,  and,  in  short, 
perverting  the  whole  frame  of 
the  universe  to  the  condition  of 
its  criminal  inhabitants.  As  this 
is  a  noble  incident  in  the  poem, 
the  following  lines,  in  which  we 
see  the  angels  heaving  up  the 
earth,  and  placing  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent posture  to  the  sun  from 
what  it  had  before  the  fall  of 
Man,  is  conceived  with  that 
sublime  imagination  which  was 
so  peculiar  to  this  great  author. 

Some   say  he  bid  bis  angels  turn 
askance  &c. 

Jddison, 

655.  Decrepit  winter,']  Al- 
luding perhaps  to  Spenser's  de- 
scription of  winter  under  the 
figure  of  a  decrepit  old  man. 


Faery  Queen^  b.  vif,  cant  vjL 
BLSl. 

In  his  right  hand  a  lipped  sUiT  he 

held^ 
With  which  hi*  feeble  steite  he  ulayed 

still: 
For  he  ww  Aunt  wilh  cM^  and 

weak  wiih  eld, 
That  scATC€  hiu  Loosed  limbs  he  abJe 

was  to  weld* 

Thtftr. 

The  exprea^ion  of  decrepit  ttfin' 
ier  occurs  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  A  Wife  for  a  Month, 
act  iv. 

DecrepU    winter    b^ng    upon    my 
shouJdera* 

655,  —from  the  Moulh  to  bring 
Solttiiial  summer's  heat.} 
Have  a  care  faays  Dr.  Bentley) 
of  goin^  too  far  south  to  bring 
summers  heat,  the  regions  near 
the  southern  pole  being  as  cold 
as  those  near  the  northern :  he 
therefore  reads^  i 

—from  the  torrid  zone 
Solstitial  tummeir^s  heit< 

But  the  word  soisiitial  seems 
sufficiently  to  determine,  from 
how  &r  south  Milton  meant 
that  this  summers  heat  was 
brought^  vix.  so  far  from  the 
south  as  the  sun  is,  when  he 
is  in  the  summer's  solstice,  or 
about  twenty-three  degrees  and 
a  half  southward-     Pearce. 
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Solstitial  summer's  heat.    To  the  blanc  moon 
Her  office  they  prescribM,  to  th'  other  five 
Their  planetary  motions  and  asp^ts 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite 
Of  noxious  ^cacy,  and  when  to  join 
In  synod  unb^ign  ;  and  taught  the  fix'd 
Their  influence  malignant  when  to  shower, 
Which  of  them  rising  with  the  sun,  or  falling. 
Should  prove  tempestuous :  To  the  winds  they  set 


6Go 


The  ancient  poets  represent 
the  south  as  the  region  of  heat 
Statins.  Thebaid.  i.  l60. 

*.— Hiut    Borea    geUdas,    madidive 
tepentes 

Igne  DOtL 

Lucan,  i.  54.  very  extravagandy. 

Nee  polus  aveni  calidus  qua  ver- 
gitur  austri. 

Jortin. 

656.  To  the  blanc  moon  &c.] 
Of  the  French,  hlanc,  white,  as 
Virgil  calls  her  caruUda  luna, 
iEn.  vii.  8.  and  the  Italian  poets 
frequently  bianca  luna.  And 
what  is  said  here  of  the  moon, 
and  of  the  stars,  Wkkh  of  them 
rising  with  the  sun,  or  failing, 
should  prove  tempestuous,  was 
written  probably  not  without  an 
eye  to  Virgil,  Georg.  i.  SS5. 
Hoc  metuent  caeU  menses  et  sidera 

serva, 
Frigida  Saturni  sese  quo  stelia  re* 

ceptet, 
Quos  ignis  coeli  Cyllenius  erret  in 

orbes,— 
Ipse  pater    sutuit  quid   menstrua 

luna  moneret. 
Quo  signo  caderent  austri. 
In  ffear  of  this  observe  the  starry 

signs 
Where  Saturn   houses,  and  where 
Hermes  joins.—— 


The  Sovereign  of  tlfe  heav'ns  has  set 

on  high 
The  moon,  to  mark  the  changes  of  . 

the  sky. 
When  southern  blasts  should  cease. 
Drydau 

659.  In  sextile,  square,  and 
trine,  and  opposite]  If  a  planet, 
in  one  part  of  the  zodiac,  be  dis- 
tant from  another  by  a  sixth  part 
of  twelve,  that  is  by  two  signs, 
their  aspect  is  called  sextile;  if 
by  Sk  fourth,  square  ;  by  a  tidrd, 
trine ;  luid  if  by  one  halt  oppo^ 
site,  which  last  is  said  to  be  of 
noxious  efficacy,  because  the  pla- 
nets so  opposed  are  thought  to 
strive,  debilitate,  and  overcome 
one  another :  deemed  of  evil 
consequence  to  those  bom  under 
or  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
distressed  star.    Hume, 

If  an  unnecessary  ostentatioa 
of  learning  be,  as  Mr.  Addboa 
observes,  one  <^  our  author's 
faults,  it  certainly  must  be 
an  aggravation  of  it,  where  he 
not  only  introduces,  but  coun- 
tenances such  enthusiastic  un- 
philosophical  notions  aa  this  jar- 
gon of  the  astrologers  is  made 
up  of,     Thyer. 
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Their  corners,  when  with  blust^  to  conibund 
Sea,  air,  and  shore,  the  thunder  when  to  roll 
With  terror  through  the  dark  aereal  hall. 
Some  say  he  bid  his  angels  turn  askance 
The  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees  and  more 


939 
665 


668.  Some  say  he  hid  his  au" 
gels  &c'2  It  was  eternal  spring 
(iv.  268.)  before  the  fall ;  and  he 
is  now  accounting  for  the  change 
ci  seasons  after  the  fail^  and 
mentions  the  two  &nous  h3qpo- 
theses.  Some  say  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  altering  ^e  position 
of  the  earth,  by  turning  the 
poles  of  the  earth  above  twenty 
degrees  aside  from  the  8un*s 
orb,  he  bid  his  angels  turn  askance 
the  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees 
and  morefrom  the  sun's  axle;  and 
the  poles  of  the  earth  are  about 
twenty-three  degrees  and  a  half 
distant  from  those  of  the  eclip- 
tic; they  with  labour  pushed 
oblique  the  centric  globe,  it  was 
erect  before,  but  is  oblique  now ; 
the  obliquity  of  a  sphere  is  the 
proper  astronomical  term,  when 
the  pole  is  raised  any  number  of 
degrees  less  than  ninety  3  the 
centric  globe  fixed  on  its  centre^ 
and  therefore  moved  with  labour 
and  difficulty,  or  rather  centric, 
as  being  the  centre  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  Ptolemaic  sys- 
tem, which  our  author  usually 
follows.  Some  say  again  this 
change  was  occasioned  by  alter- 
ing Sie  course  of  the  sun,  the 
sun  was  bid  turn  reins  from  the 
equinoctial  road  in  which  he  had 
moved  before,  like  distant  breadth 
in  both  hemispheres,  to  Taurus 
with  the  seven  Atlantic  Sisters, 
the  constellation  Taurus  with  the 
seven    stars   in    his    neck,  the 


Pleiades  daughters  of  Atlas,  and 
the  Spartan  Twins,  the  sign  Ge- 
mini, Castor  and  Pollux,  twin- 
brothers,  and  sons  of  Tyndarus 
king  of  Sparta,  up  to  the  Tropic 
Crab,  the  tropic*  of  Cancer,  the 
sun's  farthest  stage  northwards  1 
thence  down  amavn^  Dr.  Bentley 
reads  as  much,  as  much  on  one 
side  of  the  equator  as  the  other, 
but  if  any  alteration  were  l^eces- 
sary  it  is  easier  to  read  thence 
down  again,  by  Leo  and  the  Fir^ 

fin,  the  sign  Vireo,  and  the 
cales,  the  constellation  Libra, 
as  deep  as  Capricorn,  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn  which  is  the  sun's 
farthest  progress  southwards. 
This  motion  of  the  sun  in  the 
ecliptic  occasions  the  variety  of 
seasons,  else  had  the  spring  per- 
petual  smiled  on  earth  with  oer- 
nant  flowers,  if  the  sun  had  con* 
tinned  to  move  in  the  equator. 
It  is  likewise  Dr.  Burnet's  asser- 
tion, that  the  primitive  earth 
enjoyed  a  perpetual  spring,  and 
for  the  same  reason  of  the  sun's 
moving  in  the  eouator.  But 
though  this  notion  or  a  perpetual 
spring  may  be  very  pleasing  in 
poetry,  yet  it  is  v«ry  false  in 
philosopny ;  and  this  position  of 
the  earth,  so  £ur  from  being  the 
best,  is  one  of  the  worst  it  coiild 
have,  as  Dr.  Keill  hath  proved 
exceUently  well  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  his  Examination  qf 
Dr.  Burners  Theory  of  ihe 
Earth. 
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From  the  8un*s  axle,  they  with  labour  pushM  670 

Oblique  the  centric  globe :  Some  say  the  sun 

Was  bid  turn  reins  from  th'  equinoctial  road 

Like  distant  breadth  to  Taurus  with  the  seven 

Atlantic  Sisters,  and  the  Spartan  Twins 

Up  to  the  Tropic  Crab  ;  thence  down  amain  ^75 

By  Leo  and  the  Virgin  and  the  Scales, 

As  deep  as  Capricorn,  to  bring  in  change 

Of  seasons  to  each  clime ;  else  had  the  spring 

Perpetual  smil'd  on  earth  with  vernant  flowers. 

Equal  in  days  and  nights,  except  to  those  68O 

Beyond  the  polar  circles ;  to  them  day 

Had  unbenighted  shone,  while  the  low  sun 

To  recompense  his  distance,  in  their  sight 

Had  rounded  still  th^  horizon,  and  not  known 

Or  east  or  west,  which  bad  forbid  the  snow  685 

From  cold  Estotiland,  and  south  as  ^ 

Beneath  Magellan.     At  that  tasted  fruit 


67s. to  Taurus]  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  reads  through  Tauruiy  through 
it  and  Gemini,  up  to  Cancer. 
And  Mr.  Pope  approves  this 
emendation,  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable, through  Taurus  and  By 
Leo  afterwards  answering  to 
each  other. 

6S6.  --Estotiland,^  A  great 
tract  of  land  in  the  norm  of 
America,  towards  the  Arctic 
Circle  mmI  Hudson's  Bay;  as 
Magellan  is  a  country  in  South 
America,  which  together  with 
its  straits  took  their  name  of 
Ferdinandus  Magellanus  a  Por- 
tuguese, who  in  the  year  1520 
first  discovered  them.    Bume. 

687.  ^At  that  tasted  fruit 


The  sun,  as  from  Thy6ftean 
banquet,  tum'd  &c] 
Dr.  Bentley  says  that  TT^^rfm 
for  Thyestian  is  intolerable :  but 
I  have  shewn  that  Milton  used 
JEgean  for  JEgian,  in  my  note 
on  i*  745.  and  so  our  poet  in  his 
Samson  Agonisies,  ver.  183.  uses 
Chalybean  for  Chal^Man.  In- 
stances of  such  a  poetical  liberty 
may  be  found  in  the  best  an- 
cient poets  aa  well  as  in  the 
modem  <mes.    Pearce. 

Thyestes  and  Atreus^bretfarai, 
hated  each  other  ourageouslv; 
the  first  in  spite  lay  with  the 
wife  of  Atreus,  but  he  having 
ffotten  his  brother's  children  in 
his  power  pretended  a  desire  of 
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The  sun,  as  from  Thy^tean  .banquet,  tum'd 

His  course  intended ;  else  how  had  the  world 

Inhabited,  though  sinless,  more  than  now,  690 

Avoided  pinching^  cold  and  scorching  heat  ? 

These  changes  in  the  heav'ns,  though  slow,  produced 

Like  change  on  sea  and  land,  sideral  blast. 

Vapour,  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot. 

Corrupt  and  pestilent :  Now  from  the  north  egs 

Of  Norumbega,  and  the  Samoed  shore, 

Bursting  their  brazen  dungeon,  armM  with  ice 

And  snow  and  hail  and  stormy  gust  and  flaw. 


reconciliation,  and  invited  him 
to  a  banquet.  Tbycstes,  that  he 
mi^t  aee  his  children^  dissem- 
bling his  augmented  malice, 
came;  the  feast  being  over,  his 
brother  let  him  know  he  had 
been  entertained  with  the  flesh 
of  his  sons,  and  their  blood 
mixed  with  the  wine,  and  shewed 
him  the  tad  proof  of  what  he 
had  told  him,  their  heads  and 
hands,  which  he  had  reserved 
for  that  purpose.  At  this  the 
sun  is  said  to  have  turned  away^ 
as  Milton  here  says  he  did  when 
the  more  dreadful  banquet  was 
made  on  the  fruit  of  the  forbid- 
den tree.     Richardson. 

We  may  farther  observe,  that 
it  is  called  the  Thyeitean  ban- 
ket, though  made  not  by  him, 
but  on^  for  him :  and  Euripi-< 
des  in  like  manner  calls  it,  ^wm$ 
etnrr»tf,  Orest  1010.  and  Horace 
cana  Thy^ta,  De  Art.  Poet.  9I. 
and  Mr.  Pope  would  read  here 

696.  Of  Norumbega,  and  the 
Samoed  4hore,']  Norumbega,  a 
province  of  the  northern  Ame- 

VOL,  ir. 


rica.  Samoieda,  a  province  in 
the  north-east  of  Muscovy,  upon 
the  frozen  sea.     Hume, 

697.  '—atm'd  with  ice  &c.]  So 
Ckudiah  de  Kapt.  Pros.  i.  69* 

reu  turbine  rauco 
Cum  gravis  armatttr  Boreas,  gUcie- 
que  nivali  Sec, 

Richardson, 

69s,  — and  stormy  gust  and 
flafv]  Gust  and  fiaw  seem  to 
be  words  much  of  the  same  im* 
port,  only  flaw  is  the  stronger, 
derived  (as  Junius  says)  from  the 
Greek  ^Xmf,  to  break.  Shake- 
speare uses  both  words  in  his 
Venus  and  Adonis, 

Like  8  red  mom  that  ever  ytt  be- 

token'd 
Guii  and  foul  Jlamt  to  herdsmen  and 

to  herdff. 

698.  Flaw  is  a  sea  term  for  a 
sudden  storm  and  gust  of  wind. 
In  Shakespeare's  Pericles,  Prince 
of  Tyre,  act  iii.  s.  1.  Pericles  in 
a  storm  at  sea  says. 

Courage  enough ;  I  do  not  fear  tb« 

It  hath  done  to  ^e  the  worst-^— 
R 
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Boreas  and  Caecias  and  Argestes  loud 

And  Thrascias  rend  the  woods  and  seas  upturn :      700 

With  adverse  blast  upturns  them  from  the  soudi 

Notus  and  Afer  black  with  thunderous  clouds 

From  Sen^iona ;  thwart  of  diese  as  fierce 

Forth  rush  the  Levant  and  the  Ponent  winds 

Eurus  and  Zephyr  with  their  lateral  noise,  70^ 

Sirocco,  and  Libecchio.    Thus  began 

Outrage  from  lifeless  things ;  but  Discord  first 

Daughter  of  Sin,  among  th^  irrational, 

Death  introducM  through  fierce  antipathy : 

Beast  now  with  beast  ^gan  war,  and  fowl  with  fi>wl,  710 

And  fish  with  fish  i  to  graze  the  herb  all  leaving, 


And  Hamlet,  act  v.  s.  1. 

Should  patch  a  wall   to  expel  the 
winter's  Jlaw-^ 

Dunster, 

699.  Boreas]  The  north  wind^ 
Caciat  the  north-west  ArgeHe$ 
the  north-east.  Thrascioi  blow- 
rag  from  Thrace  northward  of 
Greece.  Notus  the  soudi  wind. 
4fer  or  Africus^  the  south-west 
ftom  Africa, 

Not  usque  ruunt  creberque  procellis 
Afiricus.     Firg,  Mn,  i.  85. 

From  Serraliona  or  Lion  Moun- 
tains; a  range  of  mountains  so 
called  because  of  the  perpetual 
storms  there  roaring  like  a  lion. 
These  are  to  the  south-west  of 
Africa,  within  a  few  leagues  of 
Cape  Yerd,  the  western  point 
Eurus  and  Zephyr  the  east  and 
west,  called  also  Leoani  and  Po^ 
nent  winds,  (rising  and  setting,) 
the  one  blowing  from  whence 
the  sun  rises,  the  other  whence 
it  sets.  Sirocco  yentus  Syrus, 
the   south-east;    and  Libecchio 


ventus  Lybicus,  the  south-west: 
Italian  terms  used  by  seamen  d 
the  Mediterranean.  Hume  and 
Richardson, 

In  this  account  of  the  wmds  is 
a  needless  ostentation  of  learn- 
ing, and  a  strange  mixture  of 
ancient  and  modem  Latin  and 
Italian  names  together.  These 
are  the  foibles  and  weak  parts 
of  our  author,  and  of  these  it 
may  too  truly  be  said. 

Such  laboured  nothings,  in  so  ftnofe 

a  style, 
Amaze  th*  unleam*d,  and  make  the 

learned  smile. 

711.  — *o  graze  ike  herb  aU 
leaving,  &c.]  The  word  aU  hoe 
makes  strange  sense  of  this  pas- 
sage, since  according  to  cocomoii 
construction  it  implies  tbatbeasts, 
fowl,  and  fish,  all  grazed  he^ote 
the  fall,  and  immediately  ailer 
it  began  all  to  prey  upon  eaeh 
other,  neither  of  which  could 
possibly  be  Milton*s  meimiBg- 
How  to  restore  the  true  reading  I 
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Devoured  each  other ;  nor  stood  much  in  awe 
Of  Man,  but  fled  him,  or  wi&  countenance  grim 
Glared  on  him  passing.     These  were  from  without 
The  growing  miseries  which  Adam  saw  715 

Already'  in  part,  though  hid  in  gk)omie8t  shade. 
To  sorrow^  abandonM,  but  worse  felt  within, 
And  in  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost, 


do  not  preteod  to  determine,  but 
die  following  lines  seem  to  con- 
fine the  devouring  to  the  beasts, 
and  might  not  therefore  tlie 
word  tfiMe  be  substituted  in  the 
place  of  crtff    Tfayer. 

Whether  Milton's  notion  was 
right  or  not  is  another  question, 
but  certainly  it  was  his  notion 
that  beast,  Jowl,  and  Jish  grazed 
the  herb  before  the  fall.  Of  the 
beasts  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
and  the  fowl  have  the  green  herb 
eiven  them  for  meat  as  well  as 
Uie  beasts.  Gen.  i.  30.  And  to 
every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to 
every yorvl  qf'the  air,  I  have  given 
every  green  herb  for  meat.  And 
the  goose  particularly  is  by  the 
poet  who  has  best  imitated  Mil- 
ton caHiei  close-grazer.  Philips*s 
Cyd«r,  b.  L 


And  therefore  according  to  this 
notion  it  may  be  saiaof  fowl 
and  fish  as  well  as  beasts. 


I  the  barren  heath 
The  shepherd  tends  hit  flock,  .that 

daily  crop 
Their  verdaot  dinner  from  the  mossy 

turf 
Sufficient;  after  them  the  cackling 

goose, 
Cloee>graser,  finds  wherewith  to  ease 

her  want. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  with 
renrd  to  iheJUh,  but  of  these 
Muton  says  expressly,  yii.  404. 
that  they 

Grace  the  sea  weed  their  pasture— 


>  grace  the  herb  all  leaving. 
Devoured  each  other— «* 

But  all  here  is  not  all  and  every 
one  in  particular,  but  only  all  in 
general.  Fowl  prey  upim  fowl, 
and  fiflh  upon  fish,  as  much  as ' 
beast  upon  beast  Beast,  fowl,  and 
fish,  all  the  three  kinds,  though 
not  dl  of  the  three  kinds,  devour 
each  other. 

713.  or  with  counf nance 

grim 

Olar'd  on  him  passing,"] 
Palpably   taken    from    Shake- 
speare, JuHus  Cffisar,  act  L  s.  4. 

I  met  a  lion 
Whoglof^d  upon  me^  andwent  surly  hy. 
Without  annoying  me  ■ 

Dunsler, 

714. These  were  from  wHh^ 

out  &c.]  The  transition  to  Adam 
here  is  very  easy  and  natural, 
and  cannot  fail  of  pleasing  the 
reader.  We  have  seen  great 
alterations  produced  in  nature, 
and  it  is  now  time  to  see  how 
Adam  is  affected  with  them,  and 
whether  the  disorders  within  are 
not  even  w<n*se  than  those  without. 
718.  And  in  a  troubled  sea  of 

passion  tost, 
Thus  to  disburden  sought  with 

sad  complaint.] 
R  2 
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Thus  to  disburden  sought  with  sad  complaint; 
O  miserable  of  happy  !  is  this  the  end 


720 


A  metaphor  taken  from  a  ship 
in  a  tempest^  unlading,  disburden^ 
ing  to  preserve  itself  ftom  sink- 
ing by  its  weight.     Richardson. 

The  wicked  are  like  the  trou- 
bled  sea,  Isa.  Ivii.  20.  Green- 
wood. 

720.  0  miserable    of  happy! 
&c.]     Ilie  parts  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  or  ihe  human  persons,  come 
next  under    our  consideration. 
Milton*s  art  is  no  where  more 
shown  than  in  his  conducting 
the  parts  of  these  our  first  pa- 
rents.   The    representation    he 
gives  of  them^  without  falsifying 
the  stoiy,  is  wonderfully  con- 
trived to  influence  the  reader 
with  pity  and  compassion  to. 
wards  tJbem.   Thougn  Adam  in- 
volves the  whole  species  in  mi- 
sery, his  crime  proceeds  from  a 
weakness  which  every  man  is 
inclined  to  pirdon    and    com- 
miserate, as  It  seems  rather  the 
frailty  of  human  nature,  than  of 
the  person  who  offended.    Every 
one  is  apt  to  excuse  a  fault  whicm 
he  himself  might   have  fidlen 
into.    It  was  the  excess  of  love 
for  Eve  that  ruined  Adam  and 
his  posterity.     1  need  not  add, 
that  the  author  is  justified  in 
this  particular  by  many  of  die 
fathers,  and  the  most  orthodox 
writers.     Milton     has    by    this 
means  filled  a  great  part  of  his 
poem  with  that  kind  of  writing 
which  the  Fr^ich  critics  call  the 
tender,  and  which  is  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  engaging  to  all 
sorts  of  readers.  Adam  and  Eve, 
in  the  book  we  are  now  con- 
sidering,   are    likewise     drawn 


with  such  sentiments,  as  6o  not 
only  interest  the  reader  in  their 
afflictions,  but  raise  in  him  the 
most  melting  passions  of  huma- 
nity and  commiseration.  When 
Adam  sees  the  several  changes 
in  nature  produced  about  hmi, 
he  appears  in  a  disorder  of  mind 
suitame  to  one  who  had  fbr- 
feited  both  his  innocence  and 
his  happiness;  he  is  filled  widt 
horror,  remorse,  despair;  in  the 
anguish  of  his  heart  ne  expostu- 
lates with  his  Creator  for  having 
given  him  an  unasked  existence. 

Did  I  request  thee,  Maker^  from  my 

clay 
To  mould  me  Man  ?  &c. 

He  immediately  after  recovers 
from  his  presumption,  owns  ins 
doom  to  be  just,  and  begs  that 
the  death  which  is  threatened 
him  may  be  inflicted  on  him> 

—why  delays 
His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 
PixM  on  this  day  ?  &c. 

This  whole  speech  is  full  of  the 
like  emotion,  and  varied  widi 
all  those  sentiments  which  we 
may  suppose  natural  to  a  mind 
so  broken  and  disturbed.  I 
must  not  omit  that  generaos 
concern  which  our  first  frther 
shews  in  it  for  hb  posterity,  and 
which  is  so  proper  to  affect  the 
reader.  Who  can  afterwards 
behold  the  father  of  mankind 
extended  upon  the  earth,  utter- 
ing his  midnight  complaints, 
bewailing  his  existence,  and 
wishing  for  death,  without  sym- 
pathising with  him  in  his  dis- 
tress ?    Ziddison, 
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Of  this  new  glorious  world,  and  me  so  late 

The  glory  of  that  glory,  who  now  become 

AccursM  of  blessed,  hitfe  me  from  the  fece 

Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  highth 

Of  happiness  !  yet  well,  if  here  would  end  725 

The  misery  ;  I  desefvM  it,  and  would  bear 

My  own  deservings  ;  but  this  will  not  serve  ; 

All  that  I  eat  or  drink,  or  shall  beget. 

Is  propagated  curse.     O  voice  once  heard 

Delightfully,  Increase  and  multiply^  730 

Now  death  to  hear !  for  what  can  I  increase 

Or  multiply,  but  curses  on  my  head  ? 

Who  of  all  ages  to  succeed,  but  feeling 

The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  willcurse 

My  head  ?  Ill  fere  our  ancestor  impure,  735 

For  this  we  may  thank  Adam  ;  but  his  thanks 

Shall  .be  the  execration  ;  so  besides 

Mine  own  that  bide  upon  me,  all  from  me 

Shall  with  a  fierce  reflux  on  me  redound, 

On  me  as  on  their  natural  centre  light  740 

72S.  AU  that  I  eat  or  drink,  and  catching  at  trifles,  quirks, 

or  shall  beget,  jingles,  and  other  sudi  pretti- 

Js  propagated  curse.^  nesses.     He  censures   him,   as 

Meat  and  drink  propagate  it  by  Mr.  Addison  had  done  before, 

prolonging  life,  and  children  by  for  using  such  low  phrases,  as, 

carrying  it  on  to  posterity.  For  this  we  may  thank  Adam ; 

740.  On  me  as  on  their  natural  and  then  for  soaring  so  high 

centre  light  inter  nubes  et  inania;   refluxes 

Heavy,  though  in  their  place,]  and  natural  centres;  heavy,  though 

Dr^   B^itley  has    really   made  tit  their  place,     Adam,  it  seems, 

some    very  just    objections    to  was  already  a  Peripatetic  in  his 

several  lines  here  together.     Hfi  notions ;  he  supposes  here,  diat 

finds    fiiult    with    Adam's    not  elementary  bodies  do  not  gra> 

keeping  up  a  due  decorum,  and  vitate  in  their  natural  places ; 

in   that  heavy  seriousness  and  not  air  in    air,  not  water    in 

anxiety  leaving  his  true  topics,  water :   from  vdiiah  he  fetches 
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Heavy,  though  in  their  place.     O  fleeting  joys 

Of  Paradise,  dear  bought  with  lasting  woes ! 

Did  I  request  thee.  Maker,  froiji  my  clay 

To  mould  me  Man,  did  I  solicit  thee 

From  darkness  to  promote  me,  or  here  place  7*5 

In  this  delicious  garden  ?  as  my  will 

Concurred  not  to  my  be'ing,  it  wa«  but  right 

And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust. 

Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back 

All  I  receivM,  unable  to  perform  75o 

Thy  terms  too  hard,  by  which  I  was  to  hold 

The  good  I  sought  not.     To  the  loss  of  that. 

Sufficient  penalty,  why  hast  thou  added 

The  sense  of  endless  woes  ?  inexplicable 

Thy  justice  seems ;  yet  to  say  truth,  too  late  7^5 

I  thus  contest ;  then  should  have  been  refiisM 

Those  terms  whatever,  when  they  were  proposed: 

Thou  didst  accept  them :  wilt  thou^  enjoy  the  good, 

Then  cavil  the  conditions  ?  and  though  God 


a  pretty  lamentation.  That  con- 
trary to  the  course  of  nature, 
his  afflictions  will  weigh  heavy 
on  him,  though  they  be  in  then: 
proper  place.  Is  not  he  sorely 
afflicted  (says  the  Doctor)  that 
talks  at  this  rate?  And  yet  the 
worst  of  it  is,  this  notion  is 
false,  and  long  since  exploded 
by  the  modem  philosophy: 
water  weighs  in  water,  as  much 
as  it  does  out  of  it.  And  there- 
fore the  Doctor  is  for  lopping 
off  with  a  bold  hand  ten  lines 
together :  and  we  heartily  wish 
indeed  that  no  sudi  passages 
had  been  admitted  into  any  part 


of  the  poem,  and  ( 

so  fine  a  speech  as'  diia 

us,  and  all  that  we  can  say  for 

them  is. 


Aliquondo  bonus  domdtat 


758.  Thou  didst  &c]  The 
change  of  persons,  sometiinei 
speaking  of  himself  in  the  fint 
and  sometimes  to  himself  in  ^ 
second,  is  very  remarkaUe  in 
tMs  speech,  as  well  as  At 
change  of  pasdons.  And  in 
like  manner  he  speaks  some- 
times of  God  and  soisettmef  t» 
God. 
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Made  thee  without  thy  leave,  what  if  thy  son  760 

Prove  disobedient,  and  reprovM,  retort, 

Wherefore  didst  thou  b^et  me  ?  I  sought  it  not : 

Wouldst  thou  admit  £3r  his  contempt  of  thee 

That  proud  excuse  ?  yet  him  not  thy  election, 

But  natural  necessity  begot.  76A 

God  made  tfaee^  of  choice  his  own,  and  of  his  own 

To  serve  him ;  thy  reward  was  of  his  grace. 

Thy  punishment  then  justly'  is  at  his  will. 

Be^  it  so,  for  I  submit ;  his  doom  is  feir. 

That  dust  I  am,  and  shall  to  dust  return :  770 

O  welcome  hour  whenever !  why  delays 

His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 

Fix^d  on  this  day  ?  why  do  I  overlive. 

Why  am  I  mocked  with  death,  and  lengthenM  out 

To  deathless  pain  ?  how  gladly  would  I  meet  775 

Mortality  my  sentence,  and  be  earth 

Insensible,  how  glad  would  lay  me  down 

As  in  my  mother's  lap  ?  there  I  should  rest 

And  sleep  secure ;  his  dreadful  voice  no  more 

Would  thunder  in  my  ears,  no  fear  of  worse  730 

To  me  and  to  my  offspring  would  torment  me 

With  cruel  expectation.     Yet  one  doubt 

Pursues  me  still,  lest  all  I  cannot  die, 


773.  Fixd  an  this  day  P]    For  but  Milton  is  not  always  very 

God  had  aaid,  In  the  day  that  exact  in  marking  the  time;  he 

ihou  eate$t    thereof,  thou   ahaU  neglects  those  little  things  for 

Murebf  die.  Gen.  ii.  17*     But  it  greater  beauties. 

may  be  qaestioned  whether  it .       783.  lest  all  I  cannot  die,] 

was  now  this  day ;  for  the  night  A  like   expression    in  Horace, 

of  this  day  is  mentioned  before  Od.  iii.  xxx.  6. 
in  ver.  342.  and  the  sun's  linng 
is  takeB  notice  of  in  ver.  329-  Non  omnit  niomr. 
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Lest  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spi^rit  of  Man 

Which  God  inspirM,  cannot  together  perish  785 

With  this  corporeal  clod  ;  then  in  the  grave. 

Or  in  some  other  dismal  place,  who  knows 

But  I  shsJl  die  a  living  death  ?  O  thought 

Horrid,  if  true !  yet  why  ?  it  was  but  breath 

Of  life  that  sinnM  ;  what  dies  but  what  had  life      790 

And  sin  ?  the  body  properly  hatfi  neither. 

All  of  me  then  shall  die :  let  this  appease 

The  doubt,  since  human  reach  no  further  knows. 

For  though  the  Lord  of  all  be  infinite, 

Is  his  wrath  also  ?  be  it,  Man  is  not  so,  795 

But  mortal  doomM.     How  can  he  exercise 

Wrath  without  end  on  man  whom  death  must  end? 

Can  he  make  deathless  death  ?  that  were  to  make 

Strange  contradiction  which  to  God  himself 

Impossible  is  held,  as  argument  soo 


784.   — that    pure    breath    of 
life,  the  spi'ril  of  Man 

Which  God  inspir'd,^ 
For  the  Lord  God  formed  man 
of  the  dust  of  the  groutid,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath 
of  Ufe,  and  man  became  a  living 
soul.  Gen.  ii.  7.  And  a  heathen 
poet  calls  it  divinoe  parliculam 
aura :  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  ii.  79.  and  a 
most  memorable  passage  it  is, 
and  deserves  to  be  quoted  at 
length. 

Corpm  onustum 
Hettertiis    vitiis    animum    quoque 

prsgravat  und» 
Atque  afflgit  humo  divins  porticu- 

lam  aurae. 

789.  It  was  but  breath 

Of  life  that  sinnd;'] 
Adam  is  here  endeavouring  to 


prove  to  himself  that  the  breath 
of  life  (the  spirit  of  Man  wkid 
God  inspired  into  him,  ver.  734.) 
was  to  die  with  his  body;  and 
his  argument  here  an<l  in  what 
follows  runs  thus.  NothiDff  hul 
breath  of  life  sinned;  notning, 
but  .what  had  life  and  sin,  dies; 
the  body  properly  has  neither  of 
these,  and  therefore  he  con- 
cludes that  the  breath  of  life 
(or  spirit  of  man  within  him) 
was  to  die;  and  that  all  of  hk 
was  to  die,  because  die  body  he 
knew  was  mortal.     Pearce. 

800.    Imponikie    is    held,   (U 
argument 

Of  weakness,  not  ofpowW.] 
This    is    the    doctrine    of  the 
bchoolmen  :   but  as  •  it  is  here 
spoken  in  the  person  of  Ailam, 
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Of  weakness,  not  of  pow^r.     Will  he  draw  out, 

For  anger's  sake,  finite  to  infinite 

In  punishM  Man,  to  satisfy  his  rigour 

Satisfied  never  ?  that  were  to  extend 

His  sentence  beyond  dust  and  nature^s  law, 

By  which  all  causes  else  according  still 

To  the  reception  of  their  matter  act. 

Not  to  th^  extent  of  their  own  sphere.     But  say 


805 


we  must  suppose  that  it  was 
held  likewise  by  the  angels,  of 
whom  he  might  have  learned  it 
in  discourse. 

804.  thai  were  to  extend 

His  sentence  beyond  dust  and 
naturt^s  law,'] 
Dr.  Bentley  proposes  to  read, 
beyond  just  and  nature's  law; 
but  dust  is  the  true  reading. 
Part  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  Adam,  z.  208.  was  this, 

For  dust  ihQ9L  art^  amd  thdU  to  dutt 
return* 

Hence  Adam  here  argues,  that 
for  God  to  punish  him  afler 
death  would  be  to  extend  the 
sentence  beyond  dust,  beyond 
what  he  thought  implied  in 
the  words,  thou  shall  to  dust 
return.  See  also  ver.  748,  1085. 
where  Adam  speaks  of  being 
reduced  to  dust,  as  the  final  end 
of  him.     Pearce. 

S04.  It  may  be  added,  that 
dust  is  that  recipient,  beyond  the 
capacity  of  which  even  infinite 
rigour  cannot  act ;  according  to 
V.  S06,  807.  See  the  next  note. 
E. 

806.  By  which  all  causes  else 
&c.]  All  other  agents  act  in 
proportion  to  the  reception  or 
capacity  of  the  subject  matter, 
and  not  to  the  utmost  extent  of 


their  own  power.  An  allusion 
to  another  axiom  of  the  schools : 
Omne  efficiens  agit  secundum 
vires  recipientis,  non  suas.  But 
this  is  not  so  bad  as  what  Mr. 
Pope  has  objected  to  our  author, 

Milton's  strong  pinion  now  not  heav*n 

can  bound. 
Now  serptnt^Uke,  in  prose  he  sweeps 

the  ground ; 
In    Quibbles    angel    and  archangel 

join. 
And  God  the  Father  turns,  a  ^chool- 

divinc. 

But  it  should  be  considered,  that 
this  sort  of  divinity  was  much 
more  in  fisishion  in  Milton's 
days;  and  no  wonder  that  he 
was  a  little  ostentatious  of  shew- 
ing his  reading  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing. And  for  his  creeping  in 
prose,  which  Mr.  Dryden  has 
likewise  objected  to  our  author 
in  the  preface  to  his  Juvenal, 
we  are  satisfied  that  he  is 
thought  to  do  so  the  more  only 
because  of  his  writing  in  blank 
verse:  and  if  those  two  poets 
themselves  (excellent  as  they 
are)  were  stripped  and  divested 
of  their  rhyme,  it  would  appear 
in  several  places  of  their  works, 
that  they  have  little  else  to  sup- 
port them. 
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That  death  be  not  one  strdce,  as  I  supposM 

Bereaving  sense,  but  endless  misery  sio 

From  this  day  onward,  which  I  feel  b^un 

Both  in  me,  and  without  me,  and  so  )ast 

To  perpetuity ;  Aye  me,  that  fear 

Comes  thundering  back  with  dreadfiil  revolution 

On  my  defenceless  head  ;  both  Death  and  I  815 

Am  found  eternal,  and  incorporate  both, 

Nor  I  in  my  part  single,  in  me  all 

Posterity  stands  cursM  :  Fair  patrimony 

That  I  must  leave  ye,  Sons  ;  O  were  I  able 

To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  ye  none  !  820 

So  disinherited  how  would  you  bless 


813.  Aye  me,    that  fear 

&c]  This  is  somewhat  like  the 
famous  soliloquy  of  Hamlet, 
act  Hi. 

Aje,  thercTs  the  nib,  &c. 

that  fear 

Coma    thwuTrmg    back   with 
dreadful  revolution 

On  my  defenceless  head  ;] 
The  thought  is  fine  as  it  is  na- 
tural. The  simier  may  invent 
never  so  many  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  annihOadon  and 
utter  extinction  of  the  soul; 
but  after  all  his  subterfuges  and 
evasioiiBj  the  fear  of  a  future 
state  and  the  dread  of  everlast- 
ing punishment  will  still  pursue 
him:  he  may  put  it  off  for  a 
time,  but  it  will  return  with 
dreadful  revolution  ;  and  let  him 
affect  what  serenity  and  gaiety 
he  pleases,  will  notwithstanding 
in  toe  midst  of  it  all  come  thun- 
dering back  on  his  defenceless  head, 

815.    both  Death  and  I 

Am  found  eternal,^ 


This  must  be  the  printer's  blun- 
der, though  all  editions  patron- 
ise it  All  languages  agree,  that 
when  singular  and  plural  are  so 
joined,  the  latter  must  govern. 
He  gave  it  therefore, 

-»^both  Death  and  I 
Are  found  eternal. 

Bentley. 

816. and  incorporate  both,] 

Lodged  both  togeUier  in  one 
mortal  body,  as  St  Paul  says, 
Rom.  vii.  20.  0  toretched  man 
that  I  am,  mho  shall  ddxoer  mt 
from  the  body  of  this  death? 
Hume. 

817-  JN^or  I  on  my  part  wngU, 
in  me  all 

Posterity  stands  cursd .] 
And  this  curse  was  the  patrinumy 
which  he  was  to  leave  his  sods. 
The  author  had  in  view  2  Esdr. 
vii.  48.  O  thou  Adam,  what  hast 
thou  done?  for  though  ii  was 
thou  that  sinned,  thou  wri  not 
fallen  alone,  but  we  all  that  come 
of  thee. 
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Me  now  your  curse !  Ah,  why  should  all  mankiud 

For  one  man^s  fault  thus  guiltless  be  condemned, 

If  guiltless  ?  But  from  me  what  can  proceed. 

But  all  corrupt,  both  mind  and  will  depraved  $u 

Not  to  do  only,  but  to  will  the  same 

With  me  ?  how  can  they  then  acquitted  stand 

In  sight  of  God  ?  Him  after  all  disputes 

Forc'd  I  absolve :  aU  my  evasions  vain. 

And  reasonings,  though  through  mazes,  lead  me  still  830 

But  to  my  own  conviction  :  first  and  last 

On  me,  me  only,  as  the  source  and  spring 

Of  all  corruption,  all  the  blame  lights  due ; 

So  might  the  wrath.   Fond  wish  !  could'st  thou  support 

That  burden  heavier  than  the  eardi  to  bear,  835 

Than  all  the  world  much  heavier,  though  divided 

With  that  bad  Woman  ?  Thus  what  thou  desir^st 

And  what  thou  fear'st,  alike  destroys  all  hope 

Of  refuge,  and  concludes  thee  miserable 

Beyond  all  past  example  and  future,  340 

825.  But  all  corrupt,']    For^  in  the  other :  and  that  much  is 

as  Job  savs,  xiv.  4.   Who  can  well  thrown  in^  and  raises  the 

bring  a  dean  thing  out  of  an  sense  greatly  i  ihe  burden  is  not 

unclean?  only  heavier  than  the  earth  to 

854.  So  might  the  wrath.]     So  bear,  it  is  heavier  them  all  the 

is  used  in  the  sense  of  wiping,  world,  nay,  it  is  much  heavier. 

as  in  iii.  34.  840.  Beyond  aUpast  example  and 

o            T         11.^     X.U  .^.  futiire,']   AsAdam  isherespeak- 
^b  were  I  equalfd  with  them  in  :^^  ilr  ^-^^.4.  „„,^:_   ^  *^rr, 
renown.  ™g  "*  P^^  agonies  of  mind, 

he  aggravates  his  own  misery, 

835. heavier  than  the  earth  and  condudes  it  to  be  greater 

to  bear,  and  worse  than  that  of  the  fallen 

Than  all  the  world  much  hea^  angels  or  all  future  men,  as  hay-^ 

vier,']  ing  in  himself  alone  the  source 

We  quote  this  only  that   the  of  misery  for  all  his  posterity ; 

reader  may  observe  the  beauti-  whereas  both  angels  and  men 

M  turn  of  the  words,  heavier  had  only  their  own   to   bear, 

the  first  in  one  line  and  the  last  Satan  was   only  like    him,  as 
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To  SataD  only  like  both  crime  and  doom. 

0  conscience,  into  what  abyss  of  fears 

And  hojrors  hast  thou  driven  me ;  out  of  which 

1  find  no  way,  from  deep  to  deeper  pIungM  ! 

Thus  Adam  to  himself  lamented  loud  845 

Through  the  still  night,  not  now,  as  ere  Man  fell 
Wholesome  and  cool,  and  mild,  but  with  black  air 
Accompanied,  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom, 
Which  to  his  evil  conscience  represented 
All  things  with  double  terror :  on  the  ground  850 

OutstretchM  he  lay,  on  the  cold  ground,  and  oft 
CursM  his  creation,  death  as  oft  accused 
Of  tardy  execution,  since  denouncM 
The  day  of  his  offence.     Why  comes  not  death. 
Said  he,  with  one  thrice  acceptable  stroke  855 

To  end  me  ?  shall  truth  foil  to  keep  her  word. 


being  the  ringleader^  and  this 
added  very  much  to  his  remorse, 
as  we  read  in  i.  605.  The  ac« 
cent  upon  the  word  future  is 
indeed  very  uncommon,  bpt  it 
is  the  Latin  accent,  and  there 
is  a  like  instance  in  Fairfax's 
Tasso,  cant.  xvii.  st.  88. 

But  not  by  art  or  skill,  of  things 

future 
Can  the  plain  troth  revealed  be  and 

told. 

846.  Through  the  MtUl  nighQ 
We  can  hardly  suppose  this  to 
be  the  night  immediately  after 
the  fall;  for  that  night  Satan 
overheard  Adam  and  Eve  dis- 
coursing together^  ver.  341. 

— retum'd 
By  night,  and  list'ning  where   the 
haplesB  pair 


Sat  in  their  sad  discoursei  and  ta. 

rioiis  plaint. 
Thence  gathered  his  own  doom ; 

and  the  next  morning,  while  the 
sun  in  Aries  rose,  ver.  329.  he 
met  Sin  and  Death  in  their  way 
to  earth;  they  liiscourse  toge- 
ther, and  it  was  after  Sin  aiMl 
Death  were  arrived  in  Paradise, 
that  the  Almighty  made  thst 
speech  from  ver.  6l6,  to  ver. 
641.  and  after  that  the  angeU 
are  ordered  to  make  the  changes 
in  nature :  so  that  this,  we  coo* 
ceive,  must  be  some  other  nigfat 
than  that  immediately  after  die 

m. 

854.  — why  conies  not  death," 
But  death  comes  not  at  caUt] 
Sophocles  Philoctetes,  79S. 
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Justice  divine  not  hasten  to  be  just  ? 

But  death  comes  not  at  call,  justice  divine 

Mends  not  her  slowest  pace' for  prayers  or  cries. 

0  woods,  O  fountains,  hillocs,  dales,  and  bowers,    860 

With  other  echo  late  I  taught  your  shades 

To  answer,  and  resound  ftir  other  song; 

Whom  thus  afflicted  when  sad  Eve  beheld. 


859.  her  slowest  pace]  Pede 
poena  claudo.  Hor.  Od.  iii.  ii.  33. 
The  most  beautiful  passages 
commonly  want  iJie  fewest 
notes:  and  for  the  beauties  of 
this  passage,  we  are  sure,  the 
reader  must  not  only  perceive 
them,  but  must  really  feel  them, 
if  he  has  any  feeling  at  all. 
Nothing  in  all  the  ancient  tra- 
gedies is  more  moving  and 
pathetic. 

860.  O  woods,   O  Jbunlains, 
hillocs,  daUs^and  bowers. 

With  other  echo  laie  I  taught 

your  shades 
To  answer,  and  resound  far 
other  songJi 
Alluding  to  this  part  of  Adam's 
rooming  hymn^  v.  202. 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even. 
To  hilly  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh 

shade 
Mfide  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught 

his  praise, 

Thyer. 

863.  Whom  thus  afflicted  when 
sad  Eve  beheld,  &c.]  The  part 
of  Eve  in  this  book  is  no  less 
passionate,  and  apt  to  sway  the 
reader  in  her  favour.  She  is 
T^res^ited  with  great  tender- 
ness as  approaching  Adam,  but 
is  spumed  from  nim  with  a 
spirit  of  upbraiding  and  indig- 
nation, conformable  to  the  na- 
ture   of    man,   whose    passions 


had  now  gained  the  dominion 
over  him.  The  following  pas- 
sage, wherein  she  is  described 
as  renewing  her  addresses  to 
him,  with  the  whole  speedi 
that  follows  it,  have  something 
in  them  exquisitely  moving  and 
pathetic : 

He  added  not,  and  from  her  tumM; 
but  Eve  &c. 

Adam's,  reconcilement  to  her  is 
worked  up  in  the  same  spirit  of 
tenderness.  Eye  afterwards  pro- 
poses to  her  husband,  in  the 
blindness  of  her  despair,  that  to 
prevent  their  guilt  from  descend- 
ing upon  posterity  they  should 
resolve  to  live  childless;  or  if 
that  could  not  be  done,  they 
should  seek  their  own  deaths  by 
violent  methods.  As  those  sen- 
timents naturally  engage  the 
reader  to  regard  the  mother  of 
mankind  widi  more  than  ordi- 
nary commiseration,  they  like- 
wise contain  a  very  fine  moral. 
The  resolution  of  dying  to  end 
our  miseries,  does  not  show  such 
a  degree  of  magnanimity  as  a 
resolution  to  bear  them,  and 
submit  to  the  dispensations  of 
Providence.  Oiir  author  has 
therefore,  with  great  delicacy, 
represented  Eve  as  entertaining 
thi^  thought,  and  Adam  as  dis- 
approving it.     Addison, 
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Desolate  where  she  sat,  approaching  nigh, 

Soft  words  to  his  fi^x^  passion  she  assay'd :  sfis 

But  her  with  stem  regard  he  thus  repellM. 

Out  of  my  sight,  thou  serpent ;  that  name  best 
Befits  thee  with  him  leaguM,  thyself  as  false 
And  hateful ;  nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape. 
Like  his,  and  colour  serpentine  may  show  870 

Thy  inward  fraud,  to  warn  aU  creatures  from  thee 
Henceforth  ;  lest  that  too  heavenly  fbrm,  pretended 
To  hellish  felsehood,  snare  them.    But  for  thee 
I  had  persisted  happy%  had  not  thy  pride 
And  wandering  vanity,  when  least  was  safe,  875 

Rejected  my  forewarning,  and  disdainM 
Not  to  be  trusted,  longing  to  be  seen 
Though  by  the  Dev^il  himself,  him  overweening 
To  over-reach,  but  with  the  serpent  meeting 
FooPd  and  b^uiPd,  by  him  thou,  I  by  thee,  S80 

To  trust  thee  from  my  side,  imagined  wise. 
Constant,  mature,  proof  against  all  assaults. 
And  understood  not  all  was  but  a  show 
Rather  than  solid  virtue%  all  but  a  rib 
Crooked  by  nature,  bent,  as  now  appears,  885 

872.  — lest   thai   too  heavnly  Milton    himself    explains    this 

form,  pretended  phrase,  p.  8O9.  Tol.  Edit  —bat 

To  heUiihfaUehood^nare  them*]  ecclesiastical  is  ever  pretended  to 

Pretended  to  signifies  here^  as  in  politicaL    Thus    Quintil.   Pref. 

the  Latin  tongue^  held  or  placed  to  1.  i.     Vultum  et  tristitiam  et 

before :  so  we  have  in  Virgil's  dissentientem  a  ceteris  habitom 

Georg.  i.  270.  segeti  pratendere  pessimis   moribus  pnetendebant, 

sepem ;  and  in  ^n.  vi.  60.  pra-  speaking  of  the  false  philoso- 

tenta^ue  Syrtihusarva.    SoPlinv  pners.    Richardson, 
in  his  Epistles,  lib.  i.   ep.  lo.        SBS.  And  understood  not]  The 

says^  nee  desidiae  nostra  prceteu'  construction  is,  /  was  fooled  and 

^mui  alienam.     Pearce,  beguiled  by  thee,  and  understood 

Pretended  to,  held  before.    So  not  &c. 
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More  to  the  part  sinister,  from  me  drawn, 

Well  if  thrown  out,  as  supernumerary 

To  my  just  number  found.     O  why  did  God, 


888.  To  mif just  number  found.'] 
The  Just  number  of  ribs  io  a  man 
is  twenty-four^  twelve  on  each 
nde^  though  sometimes  there 
have  been  found  those  who  have 
had  thirteen,  as  Galen  si^s,  and 
very  rarely  some  who  have  bad 
but  eleven^  as  Tho.  Bartholinus, 
a  fiuQQous  physician,  observed,  in 
a  hiatv  strong  man  whom  he  dis- 
sected in  the  year  1657,  who 
had  but  devm  on  one  side,  and 
a  small  appearance  of  a  twelfth 
on  the  other.  Hist.  Anatom.  et 
Medic.  Centur.  5.  c.  1.  But 
some  writers  have  been  of  opi- 
nion,  that  Adam  had  thirteen  nbs 
on  the  left  side,  and  that  out  of 
the  thirteenth  rib  God  formed 
Eve:  and  it  is  to  this  opinion 
that  Milton  here  alludes,  and 
makes  Adam  say.  It  was  well  if 
this  rib  was  thrown  out,  as  super- 
numerary io  his  Just  number. 

888.  O  why  did  God,  &c.] 

This  thought  was  originally  of 
Euripides,  who  makes  Hippo - 
lytus  in  like  manner  expostulate 
with  Jupiter  for  not  creating 
man  without  women.  See  Hip- 
pol.  6X6. 

E4  ytt^  /3^9r<i«y  fi#iA4f  r^u^  ytfoi, 
r«)f  &C. 

And  Jason  is  made  to  talk  in  the 
same  strain  in  the  Medea,  57S. 


And  such  sentiments  as  these,  we 


suppose,  procured  Euripides  the 
name  of  the  Woman-hater.  Ari- 
osto  however  hath  ventured  upon 
the  same  in  Rodomont's  invec- 
tive against  women.  Orlando 
Furioso,  cant  zxvii.  st.  120. 

Perche  fiitto  mm  ha  ralma  Natura 
Che  senza  te  potesse  nascer  I'huomo, 
Come  finesta  per  amaoa  cura, 
L'un  sopra  Taltro  il  pero,  il  sorbo, 
e*lpomo? 

Why  did  not  Nature  rather  so  pro- 
vide 

Without  your  help,  that  man  of  mlm 
might  come. 

And  one  be  grafted  on  another^ 
side. 

As  are  the  apples  with  the  pear  and 
plume  ?  HarrhtgUm,  st.  97. 

Nor  are  similar  examples  want- 
ing among  our  English  authors. 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  the  second 
part  of  his  Religio  Medici,  sect  9* 
has  something  very  curious  to 
this  purpose,  which  no  doubt 
Milton  had  read,  that  work 
having  been  first  published  in 
the  year  1642,  about  twenty- 
five  years  before  Paradise  Lost 
Shakespeare  makes  Posthumus 
cry  out  in  resentment  of  Imo- 
gen's behaviour,  Cymbeline,  act 
ii.  which  we  are  sure  that  our 
author  had  read. 

Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but 

women 
Must  be  half-workers  ? 

And  the  complaints  which  Adam 
makes  of  the  disasters  of  love 
may  be  compared  with  what 
Shakespeare's  Lysander  says 
in  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  act  i. 
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Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  heaven 
With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last  890 

This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men  as  angels  without  feminine, 
Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 
Mankind  ?  this  mischief  had  not  then  befelPn,  89!i 

And  more  that  shall  befall,  innumerable 
Distufbances  on  earth  through  female  snares. 
And  strait  conjunction  with  this  sex :  for  either 
He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate,  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake ;  90a 

Or  whom  he  wishes  mos^  shall  seldom  gain 
Through  her  perverseness,  but  shall  see  her  gained 
By  a  far  worse,  or  if  she  love,  withheld 
By  parents ;  or  his  happiest  choice  too  late 
Shall  meet,  already  link'd  and  wedlock-bound         905 
To  a  fell  adversary*,  his  hate  or  shame : 
Which  infinite  calamity  shall  cause 
To  human  life,  and  household  peace  confound « 
He  added  not,  and  from  her  turnM  ;  but  Eve 


The  course  of  true  love  never  did  speech    had    not  ended   where 

run  smooth ;  t£ege  w^ea  begin.     The  sense  is 

rer"n,^rffrr^,Srof  q-t*  complete  wijoot  tbm; 

ycarf,  ^^  ^^7  ^®™  much  fitter  for  a 

Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  digressional   observation  of  the 

friends,  author*8,  such  as  his  pan^ync 

Or  if  there   were  a    sympathy   in  ^jj  marriage,  S(C.  than  to  be  put 

War.'^lTh,  or  sickness  did  lay  «ege  ^"^,5^^   ™^«^   ^^  ^dam,  who 

to  it,  Ac.  could  not  very  naturally  be  sup- 
posed at  that  time  to  foresee  so 

898.        -for  either  very  circumstantially  the  incon- 

He  never  shall  Jind  out  Jit  mate,  veniences   attending  our  straU 

&c.]]     I  have  often  thought,  it  conjunction  with  this  sex,  as  he 

was    great    pity    that    Adam's  expresses  it.    Thyer, 
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Not  so  reputi'df  with  teauB  that  ceasM  not  Bowing,  910 

And  tresses  all  disordered)  at  his  feet 

Fell  humble,  and  embracing  them,  besought 

His  peace,  and  thus  proceeded  in  her  plaint. 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam,  witness  Ifeaven 
What  love  sincere,  and  reverence  in  my  heart  91j5 

I  bear  thee,  ai>d  unwee^ng  have  offended, 
Unhappily  deceived  ;  thy  suppliant 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees ;  bereave  me  not, 
Wheifeon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid. 
Thy  counsel  in  this  uttermost  distress,  gso 

My  only  strength  and  stay :  forlorn  of  thee. 
Whither  dhall  I  betake  me,  where. subsist  ? 
While  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps. 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace,  both  joining. 
As  joined  in  injuries,  one  enmity  9«5 

Against  a  foe  by  doom  express  assign'd  us. 
That  cruel  serpent :  On  me  exercise  not 
Thy  hatred  for  this  miseiy  be&lPn, 
On  me  already  lost,  me  than  thyself 
More  miserable  ;  both  have  sinnM,  but  thou  950 

Against  God  only%  I  against  God  and  thee. 
And  to  die  place  of  judgment  will  return, 

91^.    and     ufUMdiag  but  perhaps  the  author  put  one 

low  ,qfend^,']     Spenser,  Faery  }n  opposition  to  both ;  both  join-: 

Qne^,  b.  i.  cant.  ii.  st  45.  ing  one  enmity. 

As  all  umweetmg  of  that  weU  ahc  9^6.    Against   a  foe  by  doom 

knew.  express  assign* d  us,"]     For  it  was 

Thyer.  part  of  the  sentence  pronounced 

P25. one  emnxtyl    There  upon  the  Serpent,  Gen.  iii.  15. 

issonething  not  improbable  in  I  ^^^^  P^i  enmity  -  between  thee 

Dr.  Beotley's  reading,  <*«^  ^he  wom(in,  and  between  JLhj^ 

seed  and  her  seed,  .      . 


I  jomiog 
A» joirfd  in  injurks^  in  enmity: 

VOL.  II. 
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There  with  my  cries  importune  Heaven,  that  all 
The  sentence  from  thy  head  removM  may  Hght 
On  me,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  woe,  93s 

Me,  me  only,  just  object  of  his  ire. 

She  ended  weeping,  and  her  lowly  plight, 
Immoveable  till  peace  obtainM  from  fault 
AcknowledgM  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiseration  ;  soon  his  heart  relented  940 


936.  Me,  me  mfyjutt  objecQ 
The  repetition  of  me  me  here  is 
like  what  we  took  notice  of  in 
iii.  236.  and  like  that  in  Virgil's 
JExL  ix.  427. 

Me,  me,  adsum    qui    feci,  in    me 
convertite  ferrum : 

and  like  Abigail's  speech  to 
David,  1  Sam.  xxv.  24.  Upon 
me,  my  Lord,  upon  me  let  this 
iniquity  be.  Dr.  Bentley  would 
read^ 

Me,  only  me,  just  object  of  hit  ire : 
but  as  the  repetition'  is  highly 
pathetic,  Mr.  Upton  thinks  the 
trochaic  following  the  spondee 
makes  the  pathos  more  percep* 
tible. 

940.  — toon  his  heart  relented] 
This  seems  to  have  been  drawn 
ftrom  a  domestic  scene.  MQ- 
ton's  wife  soon  after  marria^ 
went  to  visit  her  friends  m 
Oxfordshire,  and  refused  to 
return  at  the  time  appointed: 
he  often  solicited  her,  but  in 
vain;  she  declared  her  resolu- 
tion not  to  cohabit  with  him 
any  more.  Upon  this  he  wrote 
his  Doctrine  and  Disciplme  qf 
Divorce;  and  to  shew  that  he 
was  in  earnest,  was  actually 
treating  about  a  second  mar- 
riage, when  the  wife  contrived 


to  meet  him  at  a.  bend's,  whom 
he  oftien  visited,  and  there  fell 
prostrate  before  him,  imploring 
forgiveness  and  reomcuiatioii. 
It  IS  not  to  be  doubted  (says 
Mr.  Fenton)  but  an  interview 
of  that  nature,  so  little  expected, 
must  wonderfully  affect  him : 
and  perhap  the  impressioos  it 
made  on  his  imagination  con- 
tributed much  to  the  minting 
of  that  pathetic  scene  in  Paradiae 
Lost,  in  which  Eve  addrcsseth 
herself  to  Adam  for  pardon  and 
peace.  At  the  intercession  of 
nis  friends  who  were  present, 
after  a  short  reluctance,  he  ge-. 
nerously  sacrificed  all  his  re- 
sentment to  her  tears : 

ooon  his  heart  rdeotcd 
Tow'ards  her,  his   hTe  so  late  unl 

sole  delight. 
Now  at  hia  feet  subraissiTe  In  dis- 
tress. 

Mr.  Thyer  thus  farther  «J^^?? 
upon  the  same  subject  **  Tnis 
"  picture  of  Eve's  distress,  her 
"  submissive  tender  address  to 
*'  her  husband,  and  his  generous 
"  reconcilement  to  her,  are  ex- 
"  tremely  beautiful,  I  had  al- 
**  most  said  beyond  any  thing 
''  in  the  whole  poem ;  and  that 
•'  raider  must  have  a  very  sour 
"  and  unfViendly  turn  of  mind. 
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Tow^ards  her,  his  life  so  late  and  sole  delight, 

Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress, 

Creature  so  fair  his  reconcilement  seeking, 

His  counsel,  whom  she  had  displeasM,  his  aid  ; 

As  one  disarmed,  his  anger  all  he  lost,  945 

And  thus  with  peaceful  words  upraisM  her  soon. 

Unwary%  and  too  desirous,  as  before. 
So  now  of  what  thou  kiiow^st  not,  who  desir^st 
The  punishment  all  on  thyself;  alas. 
Bear  thine  own  first,  ill  able  to  sustain  950 

His  full  wrath,  whose  thou  feePst  as  yet  least  part, 
And  my  displeasure  bear^st  so  ill.     If  prayers 
Could  alter  high  decrees,  I  to  that  place 
Would  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard. 
That  on  my  head  all  might  be  visited,  955 

Thy  firailty  and  infirmer  sex  forgiven. 
To  me  committed  and  by  me  expos'd. 
But  rise,  let  us  no  more  contend,  nor  blame 


*'  whose   heart  docs  not  relent  "  honourablest  things, — and  have 

**  with  Adam's,  and  melt  into  a  "  in  himself  the  experience  and 

**  Sjrmpathizing    commlseraticHi  "  practice  of  all  that  which  is 

"  towards  the  mother  of  roan-  "  praiseworthy:  of  the  truth  <rf 

"  kind ;  so  well  has  our  author  "  which  ohservation  he  himself 

«  here  followed  Horace's    ad-  "  is,  I  think,  a  shining  instance 

" vice,  ''in  this  charming  scene  now 

—Si  vii  me  flere,  dolendum  est  "  hefore  US,  since  there  is  little 

Primikm  ipd  tibi—  '*  room   to  doubt  but  that  the 

Art,  Poet.  102.  *'  particular  beauties  of  it  are 

"  Milton  with  great  depth  of  "  owing  to  an  interview  of  the 

**  judgment    observes    in    his  "  same  nature  which    he  had 

"  Apology  for  Smectymnuus,  that  *'  with  his  own  wife,-  and  that 

"  he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  "  he    is    only  here  describing 

"  of  his  hope  to  write  well  in  "  those    tender    and    ffeneroos 

"  laudable  thisigs,  ought  himself  '*  sentiments,    which    Ee    then 

'*to  be  a  true  poem,  that  is,  a  "  felt  and  experisneed." 

*•  imposition    of   the    best    and 
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Each  other,  blamM  enoagh  elsewhere,  but  strive 

In  offices  of  love,  how  we  may  lighten  gtso 

Each  other^s  burden,  in  our  share  of  woe ; 

Since  this  day^s  death  d^iounc'd,  if  ought  I  see. 

Will  prove  no  sudden,  but  a  slow-pac^  evil, 

A  long  day^s  dying  to  augment  our  pain. 

And  to  our  seed  (O  hapless  seed  !)  derivM.  g65 

To  whom  thus  Eve,  recovering  heart,  mplied. 
Adam,  by  sad  experiment  I  know 
How  little  weight  my  words  with  thee  c^  find. 
Found  so  erroneous,  thence  by  just  event 
Found  so  unfortunate ;  nevertheless,  970 

Restored  by  thee,  vile  as  1  am,  to  plac6 
Of  new  acceptance,  hopeful  to  regain 
Thy  love,  the  sole  contentment  of  my  heart 
Living  or  dying,  from  thee  I  will  not  hide 
What  thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  risen,         975 
Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extremes. 
Or  end,  though  sharp  and  sad,  yet  tolerable. 
As  in  our  evils,  and  of  easier  choice. 

976*  Tending  to  some  reliqf  of  and  seed  at  onc^  they  ahoiild 

our  extremes,  malx  short  and  destroy  them- 

Or  end,"]  selves.    The  former  method  sIk 

Adam  had  said  before,  that  the  considers  as  some  reUrf  qf  &uir 

death  denounced  upon  them,  as  extremes,  the  latter  as  the  end. 

far  as  he  could  see,  would  prove  And,   as  Dr.  Greenwood   ob- 

no  sudden  but  a  slow-paeed  evil,  serves,   Milton  might   pos^ly 

a  long  day's  dying,  and  would  take  the  hmt  of  putting  these 

likewise  be  derived  to  their  pos-  proposals    into    the    moadi  e£ 

ferity.    Eve  therefore  proposes,  £ve,  from  Job's  wife  attempi- 

to    fnrevent   its    beinf    derived  ing  to  persuade  her  husband  in 

to    dieir    posterity,    uaX    thev  his  afflictions  to  curse  God  amd 

shoald  resolve  to  remain  chilJL  die.   Job  ii.  9,  10. 
kss;  or  if  they  found  it  difficult        976.  As  in  our  evHs,2     That 

to  do  so,  that  then,  to  prevent  a  is,  considering  the  exces«  of  evil 

long  day's  dying  to  themselves  to  which  we  are  reduoedL;,  an 
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If  care  of  our  descent  perplex  us  mostt 

Which  must  be  bom  to  certain  woe,  devoured  gso 

By  Death  at  last ;  and  miserable  it  is 

To  be  to  othelFs  cause  of  misery, 

Our  own  begotten,  and  of  our  loins  to  bring 

Into  this  cursed  world  a  woeful  race. 

That  after  wretched  life  must  be  at  last  966 

Food  for  so  foul  a  monster ;  in  thy  power 

It  lies,  yet  ere  conception  to  prevent 

The  race  unblest,  to  beting  yet  unbegot. 

Childless  thou  art,  childless  remain  :  so  Death 

Shall  be  deceiVd  his  glut,  and  with  us  two  990 

Be  forced  to  satiny  his  ravenous  maw. 

But  if  thou  judge  it  hard  and  difficult,  . 

Conversing,  looking,  loving,  to  abstain 

From  lovers  due  rites,  nuptial  embraces  sweet, 

And  with  desire  to  languish  without  hope,  995 

Before  the  present  ob^t  languishing 

With  like  desire,  which  would  be  misery 

And  torment  less  than  none  of  what  we  dread  ; 

Then  both  ourselves  and  seed  at  once  to  free 

From  what  we  fear  for  both,  let  us  make  short,       1000 

Let  ua  seek  Death,  or  he  not  found,  supply 

With  our  own  hands  his  office  on  ourselves  : 

deguit  Latin  use  of  the  word  take  in  some  editions^  and  espe- 
Jh.  Cic.  Epist.  Fam.  iv.  9.  Nam  dally  in  Milton's  own,  where 
adhue^  et  BMSttun  tuum  probatur,  this  imperfect  verse  is  printed 
et,  ui  in  tali  re,  etiam  fortnna  as  a  whale  verse,  and  the  words 
laodatur  xii.  2.  Non  nihil,  ut  in  so  Death  wanting  to  complete 
iantu  mails,  est  profectum,  that  the  line  are  add^  to  the  next 
is,  oonmdering  our  ill  situation,  line^  which  is  thereby  made  as 
]^hariU6n,  much  too  long  as  this  is  too 
989.  CMidleu  ikau  art,  child-  short  So  Death  shall  be  de- 
lea  remain  .-^  It  is  a  strange  mis-  ceived  his  glut,  and  with  us  two, 
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Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fears, 
That  show  no  end  but  death,  and  have  the  power, 
Of  many  ways  to  die  the  shortest  choosing,  1005 

Destruction  with  destruction  to  destroy  ? 

She  ended  here,  or  vehement  despair 
Broke  off  the  rest;  so  much  of  death  her  thoughts 
Had  entertained,  as  dyM  her  cheeks  with  pale. 
But  Adam  with  such  counsel  nothing  sway'd         loio 
To  better  hopes  his  more  attentive  mind 
Laboring  had  rais'd,  and  thus  to  Eve  replied. 

Eve,  thy  contempt  of  life  and  pleasure  seems 
To  argue  in  thee  something  noore  sublime 
And  excellent  than  what  thy  mind  contemns ;         ioi5 
But  self-destruction  therefore  sought,  refutes 
That  excellence  thought  in  thee,  and  implies. 
Not  thy  contempt,  but  anguish  and  regret 
For  loss  of  life  and  pleasure  overlovM. 
Or  if  thou  covet  death,  as  utmost  end  low 

Of  misery,  so  thinking  to  evade 
The  penalty  pronounced,  doubt  not  but  God 


1004.  and  have  the  power, 

Of  many  nays  to  die  the  tkart- 

est  chocimg. 
Destruction  with  destruction  to 
destroy  f] 
So  these  verses  are  pointed  in 
Milton's  original  editions;  and 
the  construction  is  this,  and  have 
the  power  to  destroy  destruction 
with  destruction,  choosing  the 
shortest  of  many  ways  to  die. 

1007.  She  ended  here 

— so  much  of  death  her  thoughts 
Had  entertained,  as  dy*d  her 
cheeks  with  pale,! 


Virg.  iEn.  iv.  499. 

Haec  efflata  diet :  pallor  sunol  occa- 
p&t  ora» 

Jortm. 

— — maculisque  tremeDtei 
Interfusa  genai,  et   pallida  morU 
futurL  JSn.  if.  644b 

— ^-Multoruoo  palor  in  oit 
Mortis  ventune  est,  ftdesque  sifflflc 
lima  fato.  Lue.  viL  130. 

Hume. 

1011.  — his  more  attentive  mi»d\ 
Attending  more  to  what  hsd 
passed,  calling  to  mind  with  ked 
their  sentence,  as  it  is  ver.  10S0» 
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Hath  wiselier  arm^d  his  vengeful  ire  than  so 

To  be  forestall^ ;  much  more  I  fear  lest  death 

So  snatched  will  not  exempt  us  from  the  pain         iof5 

We  are  by  doom  to  pay;  rather  such  acts 

Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest 

To  make  death  in  us  live :  Then  let  us  seek 

Some  safer  resolution,  which  methinks 

I  have  in  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed  lojo 

Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise 

The  Serpent^s  head ;  piteous  amends,  unless 

Be  meant,  whom  I  conjecture,  our  grand  foe 

Satan,  who  in  the  serpent  hath  contrived 

Against  us  this  deceit :  to  crush  his  head  1065 

Would  be  revenge  indeed  ;  which  will  be  lost 

By  death  brought  on  ourselves,  or  childless  days 

ResolvM  as  thou  proposest ;  so  our  foe 

Shall  ^scape  his  punishment  ordainM,  and  we 

Instead  shall  double  ours  upon  our  heads.  1040 

No  more  be  mentionM  then  of  violence 

Against  ourselves,  and  wilful  barrenness, 

That  cuts  us  off  from  hope,  and  savours  only 

Rancour  and  pride,  impatience  and  despite, 

1024.  To  beforesialTdi]  This  rious  and  sublime  poem  than  at 

word  appears  too  low  for  heroic  present.     It   occurs   in  Comu$, 

poetry :  it  might  not  be  so  trite  285. 

and  vulgar  formerly ;  for  Fair-  Pethnj^fimtMng  night  presented 

fiuL  hKewise  uses  it  m  ms  Jem-  them. 


aaleniy  cant.  xv.  st.  47* 


And  again,  v.  S62, 


But  forth  there  crept  (ftom  whence         .  ^        «   .    . 

I  cannot  say)  ^^^^  "®^  <^  mukfiretttU  hit  date  of 

An    ugly  serpent,  which  Jbrestmltd  ff^^>  *^« 

**^'  ^V-  So  also  in  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas^ 

10S4.  The  word  forestall  was  p.  88.  ed.  fol.  and  often  in  %)en* 

formerly  less  offensive  in  a  se-  ser  and  Shakespeare.  7*.  Warion. 
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Reluctance  against  God  and  his  jdst  yoke  io45 

Laid  on  our  necks.     Remember  with  what  miH 

And  gracious  temper  he  both  heard  and  judged 

Without  wrath  or  reviling ;  we  expected 

Immediate  dissolution,  which  we  thought 

Was  meant  by  death  that  day,  when  lo,  to  thee      io5e 

Pains  only  in  child-bearing  were  foretold, 

And  bringing  forth,  soon  recompensed  with  joy. 

Fruit  of  thy  womb  :  on  me  the  curse  aslope 

Glanced  on  the  ground  ;  with  labour  I  must  earn 

My  bread  ;  what  harm  ?  Idleness  had  been  worse ;  losb 

My  labour  will  sustain  me ;  and  lest  cold 

Or  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 

Hath  unbesought  provided,  and  hts  liands 

ClothM  us  unworthy,  pitying  while  he  judg'd ; 

How  much  more,  if  we  pray  him,  will  his  ear         1060 

Be  open,  and  his  heart  to  pity^  incline, 

And  teach  us  further  by  what  means  to  sliun 

Th^  inclement  seasons,  rain,  ice,  hail,  and  snow  ? 

Which  now  the  sky  with  various  face  begins 

To  shew  us  in  this  mountain,  while  the  winds        1065 

Blow  moist  and  keen,  shattering  the  graceful  locks 

Of  these  fsir  spreading  trees  ;  which  bids  us  seek 


1054.  Glanc'd  on  the  ground ;]  Scheiteren.    Our  author  had  ueed 

The  quibble  here  is  insufferable,  it  before  in  his  Lyddas, 
Warburton. 

1066. shattering  tkegrace^  ^^f  y^"  ^^«^  ^""^^  ^*  °^- 

Jkl  tecAO    This  ihattering  is  an  lowing  yew. 

excellent  word,  and  very  expres-  And  locks  qf  trees  is  a  Latinian : 

rive  of  the  sense,  shaking  or  Spisse    nemorum    comse,   Hor. 

bteakii^^to  pieces  5  andetymo-  Od  iv.  iii.  II.    Arborihasque 

legists,  derive  it  of  the  Belgic  oomse,  iv.  vii.  ^. 
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Some  better  shroud,  some  better  warmth  to  cfa^ish 

Our  lips  benumnM,  ere  this  diurnal  star 

Leave  cold  the  night,  how  we  his  gathered  beams   1070 

Reflected,  may  with  matter  sere-  foment 

Or  by  cottision  of  two  bodies  grind 

The  aur  attrite  to  fire,  as  late  the  clouds 


1068.  Some  better  shroudi] 
Spenser  frequently  oses  ihroud 
for  shdler  : 

But  trembling  fear  still  to  and  fro 

did  fly. 
And  fbund  no  place  where  safe  he 

^omd  him  might. 

Faery  Queen,  b.  ii.  c:  vn.  at  22. 
And  so  Milton,  Comus,  316^  and 
Par.  Reg.  iv.  419.     Dunster. 

1069.  — ^«  ihis  dmmal  siar 
Leave  cold  the  nif^ht,'] 

The  diurnal  star  is  die  star  of 
day^  the  sun^  aa  in  Lycidas^ 

So  tinkt  the  day  »tar  in  the  ocean 
bed: 

So  that  this  la  spoken  as  if  it 
was  now  day^  whereas  it  was 
night  a  little  before.  See  ver. 
sis.  And  after  Leave  cold  the 
nighi  there  should  be  only  a 
eomma  as  m  Milton's  own  edi- 
tieba,  and  not  a  colon  as  in  Df. 
Bentky's;  for  how  we  his  ga« 
tkered  beams  6tc  still  refers  to 
which  bids  us  seek. 
•  1071.  -^'^Uh  matter  sere  fo- 
mentyl  Sere  (sm  (Greek)  dnr: 
aeoerding  te  VirgU's  exact  de^ 
scriptioB^  Mn.  i.  175. 

Saacepitque  ignem  foliis,  atque  arida 
circQm 
'  Kutrinidttta  dedit,  rapuitqua  in  fo- 


wise  by  Spenser  in  his  Shep- 
herd's Calendar,  ed.  2i. 

His  tap  was  bald,  and  wasted  with 

worms. 
Hit  honour  deea^M,  his  bencbes 

»ere* 


And  again^ 

How  falls  it  then  that  this  faded  oak, 
Whoee  body  is  jfrt »  whose  branches 
broke. 

And  by  our  author  in  hb  Lyci- 
daa^ 

■  with  ivy  never  sere, 

1072.  Or  by  collision  of  iW0 

bodies  grind 
The  air  atiriU  to  JIre,  ot  laU 
the  clouds  &e.] 
Our  poet  had  Lucretius  here  in 
mind>  and  plainly  alludes  to  his 
account  of  the  origin  of  fire»  v. 
1091. 
Fulmen  detulit  in  terras  mortalibus 


Hume* 
I  find  the  word  sere  used  like- 


Primitus:   inda  omnia 

diditur  ardor. 
Multa  videmus  anim  coelestibiia  iocita 

flammis 
Fulgere,  quum  coeiU  donavit  plagli 

vapores^  &c. 

Now  for  the  rise  of  fire :  swift  thun;. 

der  thrown 
Vlwm  broken  sulphurous  douds  flrSI 

farou^t  it  dovra; 
For  many  things  take  fire,  when 

lightning  flies. 
And  sulphurous  vqwurs  fill  the  lower 

tkve»;  &c  Cftedt. 
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Justling  or  pushM  with  winds  rude  in  their  shock 
Tine  the  slant  lightning,  whose  thwart  flamedriv^n  down 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  or  pine,  1076 

And  sends  a  comfortable  heat  f]x>m  far, 
Which  might  supply  the  sun :  such  fire  to  use, 
And  what  may  else  be  remedy  or  cure 
To  evils  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought,    108O 
He  will  instruct  us  praying,  and  of  grace 
Beseeching  him,  so  as  we  need  not  fear 
To  pass  commodiously  this  life,  sustained 
By  him  with  many  comforts,  till  we  end 
In  dust,  our  final  rest  and  native  home.  loss 

What  better  can  we  do,  than  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judged  us,  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent,  and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  b^,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  our  sighs  the  air     1090 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow^  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek  ? 
Undoubtedly  he  will  relent  and  turn 


1075.  TtnelheilantUghtnkig,']  assurance  in  the  poet,  that  wbit 

To  ^ifieis  derived  from  the  Saxon  was  once  well  said  will  bear  re- 

tynan  to  light,  to  kindle  3  from  peating:  and  has  the  true  air 

whence  also  we  have  the  word  both  of  simpUci^  and  grandeur. 

tinder.  Beniley. 

1 092.  — and  humiUatim  meek  ?]  Dr.  Bentley  believes  that  MiU 

I  believe  he  gave  it,  t<m  gave  it  meet:  but  1  believe 

— «idhum!llationi«rt:  "^•.    ?^  .fTl  V>  ^^,^jjf 

meek    humiUatum  is  tautology; 

and  so  in  the  last  verse.    But  but  humlialion  here  is  not  hu' 

note  that  the  last  seven  verses,  milily :  it  is  the  act  of  humbling 

beinff  a  repetition  of  the  former,  themselves    before    God.  \  We 

mood  and  tense  only  of  the  verbs  have  meek  suhmisnon  in  xiL  597* 

changed,  is  an  imitation  of  Ho-  Pearce. 

mer  and  Virgil;  and  shews  an 
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From  his  displeasure ;  in  whose  look  serene. 

When  angry  most  he  seemM  and  most  severe,        109ft 

What  else  but  favour,  grace,  and  mercy  shone  ? 

So  spake  our  fether  penitent,  nor  Eve 
Felt  less  remorse :  they  forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judged  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent,  and  both  confessM  1100 

Humbly  their  feults,  and  pardon  begged,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow'  unfeigned,  and  humiliation  meek. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  Son  of  Ood  presents  to  his  Father  the  prayers  of  oar  first 
parents  now  repenting^  and  intercedes  for  them:  Ood  acc^ts 
them,  but  declares  that  they  must  no  longer  abide  in  Paradise; 
sends  Michael  with  a  band  of  Cherubim  to  dispossess  them; 
but  first  to  reveal  to  Adam  future  things:  Michael's  comiog 
down«  Adam  shews  to  Eve  certain  ominous  signs ;  he  discerns 
Michael's  approach^  goes  out  to  meet  him ;  the  Angel  denoimces 
their  departure.  Eve's  famentation.  Adam  pleads,  but  submits: 
The  Angel  leads  him  up  to  a  high  hill,  sets  before  him  in  yision 
what  shall  happen  till  the  flood. 
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Thus  they  in  lowliest  plight  repentant  stood 
Praying,  for  from  the  mercy-seat  above 


1.  TTius  they  in  lowliest  plight 
&C.]]  Milton  has  Bhewn  a  woq- 
derful  art  in  describing  that 
variety  of  passions^  which  arise 
in  onr  first  parents  upon  the 
breach  of  the  comraandment 
that  had  been  given  them.  We 
see  them  gradually  passing  from 
the  triumph  of  their  ^ilt  through 
remorse^  shame^  despair^  con- 
trition, prayer^  and  hope,  to  a 
perfect  and  complete  repent- 
ance. At  the  end  of  the  tenth 
book  they  are  represented  as 
prostrating  themselves  upon  the 
ground,  and  watering  the  earth 
with  their  tears:  to  which  the 
poet  joins  this  beautiful  circum- 
stance, that  they  o£fered  up 
their  penitential  prayers  on  the 
very  place  where  their  Judge 
appeared  to  them  when  he  pro- 
nounced their  sentence,  'fnere 
is  a  beauty  of  the  same  kind  in 
a  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  where 
tEdipus^  after  havmg  put  out 
his  own  eyes,  instead  of  break- 
ing his  neck  from  the  pdace 
battlements,  (which  furnishes  so 


elegant  an  entertainment  for  our 
English  audience,)  desires  that 
he  may  be  conducted  to  mount 
Cithseron,  in  order  to  end  his 
life  in  that  very  place  where  he 
was  exposed  in  ms  infancy,  and 
where  he  should  then  have  died, 
had  the  will  of  his  parents  been 
executed.  As  the  author  never 
fails  to  give  a  poetical  turn  to 
his  sentiments,  he  describes  in 
the  beginning  of  this  book,  the 
acceptance  which  these  their 
prayers  met  with,  in  a  short 
allesory  formed  upon  that  beau« 
tiful  passage  in  holy  writ :  (Rev. 
viii.  5,  4.)  And  another  angel 
came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  hav- 
ing a  golden  censer  ^  and  there 
was  given  unto  him  much  incense, 
that  he  should  offer  it  wUh  the 
prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the 
golden  altar  which  was  before  the 
throne:  and  the  smoke  of  the 
incense,  which  came  with  the 
prayers  of  the  saintf^  ascended 
up  before  God.  We  have  the 
same  thought  expressed  a  second 
time  in  the  intercession  of  the 
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Prevenient  grace  descending  had  removM 

The  stony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flesh 

Regenerate  grow  instead,  that  sighs  now  breath'd 

Unutterable,  which  the  Spi^rit  of  prayer 

Inspired,  and  wingM  for  heaven  with  speedier  flight 

Than  loudest  oratory :  yet  their  port 


Messiah^  which  is  conceived  in 
very  emphatic  sentiments  and 
expressions.     Addum. 

1.    repentant  stood 

'  Praying,'] 
Dr.  Bentley  thinks  that  the 
author  intended  it  repentant 
kneeled,  because  it  is  said  in  ver. 
X50,  and  in  X.  1099,  that  th^ 
kneeled  and  fell  prostrate :  but 
stood  here  Kas  no  other  sense 
than  that  of  the  noun  substan- 
t\ve  were*  So  in  iL  55.  stand  in 
arms  signifies  are  in  arms.  In 
the  same  sense  stetit  and  mtvu 
are  often  used  by  the  Latins 
and  Greeks.  See  my  note  on 
il,  56.    Pearce. 

Stood  here,  and  in  ver.  14. 
hath  no  relation  to  the  posture, 
but  to  the  act  itself,  and  the 
continuance  of  it  Standing  in 
arms  is  not  only  being  armed  or 
having  armour  on,  but  being 
in  arras  with  a  determined  reso^ 
lution  not  to  lay  them  down 
without  endeavouringto  attain 
some  end  proposed.  Thus  stood 
praying  means,  not  only  that 
they  prayed,  or  were  praying, 
but  that  they  persevered  in  their 
devotions,  and,  as  the  apostle 
eatresses  it,  continued  instant  in 
prayer,  in  the  humble  postures 
of  sometimes  kneeling,  and  some- 
times falling  prostrate.  Green- 
wood. 


5.  <^^that  sighs  now  brealHd 

Urkutlerahle,'] 
That  siffhs  inexpressible  burst 
forth,  which  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Spirit  of  supplication  and 
intercession,  breathed  into  theni, 
«nd  wafted  up  to  heaven  witk 
nimbler  speed,  than  the  most 
audible  and  loudest  oration  could 
ever  reach:  according  to  St 
Paul,  Rom.  viiL  ^6.  Likewiss  the 
Spirit  also  helpeth  our  vtfirmi- 
ties ;  for  we  know  not  what  we 
should  pray  for  as  we  ought:  hut 
the  Spirit  itself  maketh  iaterces- 
sion  for  us  with  groanings  which 
cannot  be  uttered.     Hume. 

8.  — yef  their  port  &c]  This 
yet  refers  so  far  back  as  to  line 
the  first.  Thus  they  in  lomliest 
plight  repentant  stood  praying, 
yet  their  port  not  of  mean  stutors, 
all  the  intermediate  lines  being 
to  be  understood  as  in  ^  paren- 
thesis. Nor  did  their  petition 
seem  qf  less  importance,  thon 
when  the  ancient  pair  so  re- 
nowned ffi  old  fables,  yet  not  $o 
ancient  a  pair  as  Adam  and  Eve, 
Deucalion  and  chaste  Pyrrha,  m 
order  to  restore  the  race  of  unan- 
kind  after  the  deluge,  stood  de- 
voutlv  prating  before  the  shrine 
qf  Themis,  the  goddess  of  jus- 
tice, who  had  the  most  famous 
oracle  of  those  days.  The  poet 
could  not  have   thought  of  a 
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Not  «f  metn  suilow,  nor  important  Jess 

SeemM  their  petitiOT,  tban  when  th^  ancient  pair       lo 

In  febles  old,  leas  ancient  yet  than  these, 

Deucalion  and  chaste  Pyrrha,  to  restore 

The  race  of  mankind  drowned,  before  the  shrine 

Of  Themis  stood  devout.    To  heaven  their  prayere 

Flew  up,  nor  miss'd  the  way,  by  envious  winds        15 

Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate  ;  in  they  passed 


nicre  ajot  aimilkude  to  illastrate 
bis  subject,  imd  be  Ium  plainly 
fetcbed  it  from  Ovid,  Met  u 
318. 

Hie    obi    Deucalion    (nam    ccdtera 

texent  asquor) 
Cum  Mntorte  tori  panri  rate  vcctus 

adfiaesit; 
Corycidas  Nymphas  et  numina  mon- 

tis  adorant, 
FatidJcamqtie   Themin,    que    tunc 

orftda  tenebat. 
Non    illo    melior    quisquam^    nee 

amaotior  squi 
Vir   fuit,   aut  {\]h,  mctucntior  ulla 

Deorum.— 
Atque   ite.  Si    predbus,   dixerunt, 

numina  juati« 
Victa  jwnollftjcunt,  ti  fleclitur  ira 

Deorum; 
Die,  Tliemi,  qua  generis  damnum 

reparabile  no«tri 
Arto  sit :  el  mcrtis  fer  opem,  mitis- 
aoa^rebua. 

High  on  the  summit  of  this  dubious 

cwr, 

DeaeaUon  wafting,  moor'd  his  little 
skiir. 

He  with  his  wife  were  only  left 
behind 

-Ot  perish'd-  man ;  they  two  were 
'traouin  kinik 

The,  oiounUaa-nymphSy  and  The- 
mis they  adore. 

And  from  her  oracles  relief  implore. 

The  most  upright  of  mortal  men 
was  he. 

The  most  sincere  and  holy  woman 
she.-— 

VOL.  II. 


O  righteous  Themis,  if  the  Pow'rs 

above 
By  pray*rs  are  bent  to  pity  and  to 

love; 
If  human  miseries  can  move  their 

mind; 
If  yet  they  can  forgive,  and  yet  be 

kind; 
Tell  how  we  may  restore,  by  second 

birth. 
Mankind,  and  people  desolated  earth. 
Dryden, 

Milton  bas  been  often  censured 
for  bis  frequent  allusions  to  tbe 
beatben  mytbolegy,  and  for  <#iix- 
ing  fables  witb  sacred  trutbs: 
but  it  may  be  observed  in  fa« 
vour  of  him,  tbat  wbat  be  bor- 
rows from  tJie  beatben  mytho- 
logy, be  commonly  applies  only 
by  way  of  similitude;  and  a 
similitude  from  thence  may 
illustrate  his  subject  as  well  as 
from  any  thing  else,  especially 
since  it  is  one  of  the  first  things 
that  we  learn  at  school,  and  i^ 
made  by  the  ancients  such  an 
essential  part  of  poetnr,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  separated  irorn  it; 
and  no  wonder  that  Milton  waa 
ambitious  of  shewing  sometlung 
of  his  reading  in  this  kind,  as 
well  as  in  all  others. 

16.  Blown  vagabond  or  frus- 
trate :]     It  is  a  familiar  expres- 

T     • 
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Dimensionless  through  heavenly  doors ;  then  clad 
With  incense,  where  the  golden  altar  fiimM, 
By  their  great  Intercessor,  came  in  sight 

sion  with  the  ancient  poets,  to 
say  of  such  requests  as  are  not 
granted,  that  they  are  dispersed 
and  driven  away^  by  the  winds. 
Thus  \rirgil,  -ZEn.  xi.  794- 


Audiity  et  vod  Phabus   succedere 

partem 
Mente  dedit:   partem  volucres  di- 

spernt  in  auras. 
Stemeret  ut  subitl  turbatam  morte 

CamiUam, 
Annuit  oranU:   reducem  ut  patria 

alta  videret, 
Non  dedit ;  inque  notos  vocem  ver- 

tere  procelle. 

Apollo  heard,  and  granting  half  his 

prayV, 
Shuffled  in  winds  the  rest,  and  tos^d 

in  empty  air* 
He  gives  the  death  desirM ;  his  safe 

return. 
By  southern  tempests  to  the  seas  is 

borne.  Dryden,    ^ 

And  it  is  in  allusion  to  this 
manner  of  speaking,  that  Milton 
aays  here  of  the  prayers  of  our 
first  parents,  that  they  were  not 
hy  envious  fvindt  blown  vagabond 
or  frustrate.  By  envious  winds, 
as  in  Ovid,  Met.  x.  642.  Detulit 
aura  preces  ad  me  non  invida 
blandas. 

17.  Dhnensionless  through 
heavenly  doors  {]  As  these 
prayers  were  of  a  spiritual  na- 
ture, not  as  matter  that  has 
dimensions,  measure,  and  pro- 
portion, they  passed  through 
Aeaven's  gates  without  any  ob- 
struction. Richardson. 
As  heaven  gates  are  described 
x^vii.  206,  4^.)  as  ever-during, 
and  movikg  on  golden  hinges,  and 
opemngu^e  to  Ut  forth  and  let 
in  the  King  of  Glory,- it  might 


be  wondered  how  these  praycn 
could  pass  through  them  with- 
out their  opening,  and  for  this 
reason,  I  suppose,  the  poet 
added  the  epithet  dimensionless. 
And  as  he  gknced  before  at  the 
heathen  manner  of  expression 
in  saying  that  their  prayers  were 
not  by  envious  winds  Idown  vaga- 
bond or  frustrate,  so  here  he 
may  intend  a  remote  reflectioo 
upon  that  other  notion  ot  the 
heathens  contained  in  the  fiible 
of  Menippus,  who  was  taken  vf 
into  heaven,  where  Jupiter  w 
represented  as  opening  a  trap- 
door to  hear  the  requests  of 
mankind,  and  shutting  it  again 
when  he  was  unwilling  to  at- 
tend to  any  more  petitions. 

19.  — came  in  sight  &c]  Mil- 
ton, in  this  allegorical  descrip- 
tion of  the  repentant  prayers  of 
our  first  parents,  very  much  ex- 
ceeds the  two  great  masters  of 
Italian  poetry,  Ariosto  and  Tasio, 
who  have  attempted  something 
in  the  same  way.  See  Carlo- 
magno*s  prayer  in  the  former, 
cant  xiv.  st  73  and  74.  and  inAe 
latter  Raimond's  prayer,  cant  vfi. 
St.  79.  and  Godfrey's,  cant  m 
St  72.  As  the  quoutions  would 
be  too  long,  we  only  refer  the 
reader  to  the  places.     TAyer. 

19.  In  the  Revelation  an  angd 
offers  incense  with  the  prayers 
of  the  saints  upon  the  golden 
altar,  ch.  viii.  4.  See  also  Spen- 
ser, Faery  Queen,  i.  x.  51.  w 
Mercy. 

Thou  doet  praiers  of  the  right«n» 
seed 

Present  before  the  maieetie  divine. 
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Before  the  Father^s  throne :  them  the  glad  Son  20 

Presenting,  thus  to  intercede  began. 

See,  Father,  what  first  fruits  on  earth  are  sprung 
From  thy  implanted  grace  in  Man,  these  sighs 
And  pray'rs,  which  in  this  golden  censer,  mixM 
With  incense,  I  thy  Priest  before  thee  bring,  25 

Fruits  of  more  pleasing  savour  from  thy  seed 
Sown  with  contrition  in  his  heart,  than  those 
Which  his  own  hand  manuring  all  the  trees 
Of  Paradise  could  have  produced,  ere  fallen 
From  innocence.    Now  therefore  bend  thine  ear       so 
To  supplication,  hear  his  sighs  though  mute ; 
Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Interpret  for  him,  me  his  advocate 
And  propitiation  ;  all  his  works  on  me 
Good  or  not  good  ingraft,  my  merit  those  35 

Shall  perfect,  and  for  these  my  death  shall  pay. 
Accept  me,  and  in  me  from  these  receive 
The  smell  of  peace  tow^ard  mankind ;  let  him  live 
Before  thee  reconciled,  at  least  his  days 
Numbered,  though  sad,  till  death,  his  doom,  (which  I  40 


Compare  Milton's  Sotuiet  xiv.  he  passage  is  this.  Lei  me  interpret 

is  speaking  of  good  works  and  for  him  unnkilful  with  what  tovrds 

ahns.  to  pray  for  himself,  me  his  advo- 

FaHh-cI«i  them  o'er  with  purple  cate  and  propitiation,   die   yeiy 

beams  words  of  St  John,  I  Ep.  n.  1, 

And  azure  wings,  that  up  they  flew  2.  JVe  have  an  advocate  with  the 

so  dre&t  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous. 

And  spake  the  truth  of  thee  on  glo-  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our 

nous  themes  .                        t^    r               •j 

Before  the  Judge.  '"^I*      ^^          „    ,            .     .     ^ 

r.  Wariwu  ^^'  V^  '^  «/f^^^«  '2?"  ^'^ 
manhnd:]    The  peace  offering 

33. me  his  advocate  is  firequently  called  an  offering  ^ 

And  propitiation  f]  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  So 

The  construction  of  the  whole  Levit.  iii.  5.    Heylim. 
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To  mitigate  thus  plead,  not  to  rererfte,) 
To  better  life  shall  yield  him,  where  wfth  me 
All  my  redeemed  may  dwell  in  joy  and  bliss. 
Made  one  with  me  as  I  with  thee  am  one. 

To  whom  the  Father,  without  cloud,  seiene.  45 

All  thy  request  for  Man,  accepted  Son, 
Obtain ;  all  thy  request  was  my  decree : 
But  longer  in  that  Paradise  to  dwdl, 
The  law  T  gave  to  nature  him  forbids : 
Those  pure  immortal  elements  diat  know  50 

No  gross,  no  unharmonious  mixture  foul. 
Eject  him  tainted  now,  and  purge  him  off 
As  a  distemper,  gross  to  air  as  gross, 
And  mortal  food,  as  may  dispose  him  best 
For  dissolution  wrought  by  sin,  that  first  55 

Distempered  all  things,  and  of  incorrupt 
Corrupted.     I  at  first  with  two  fiiir  gifts 
Created  him  endowed,  with  happiness 
And  immortality :  that  fondly  lost. 
This  other  served  but  to  eternize  woe ;  60 

Till!  provided  death  ;  so  death  becomes 
His  final  remedy,  and  after  life 
Tried  in  sharp  tribulation,  and  refined 
By  faith  and  faithful  works,  to  second  life, 


44.  Made  one  fviik  me  as  1  Gross  is  to  be  joined  in  ccn- 

mih  ih^  am  one.]     Thai  they  all  struction  with  him  and  not  with 

maif  he  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  distemper ;    and    therefore  the 

me,  and  I  in  thee:  and  the  glory  comma  after  distemper  should  be 

which  thou   gavest  me,  I   have  carefully  preserved^  as  in  Mil- 

given  them ;  that  they  may  be  one,  ton*8  own  editions^  and  not  be 

even  as  we  are  one,  John  xvii.  placed  after  distemper  gross,  ^  ^ 

Ul,  22.  Dr.  BenUey  8  edition. 

53,  gross  to  air  as  gross,'] 
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W^ak'd  in  the  reoovation  of  the  just,  85 

Reigns  him  up  with  heaven  and  earth  renewM. 
But  let  us  call  to  synod  all  the  blest 
Through  heaven's  wide  bounds  ;  from  them  I  wiU  not 

hide 
My  judgments,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed, 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  saw,  70 

And  in  their  state,  though  firm,  stood  more  confirmM. 

He  ended,  and  the  Son  gave  signal  high 
To  the  bright  minister  that  watch'd  ;  be  bl^w 
His  trumpet,  heard  in  Oreb  since  perhaps 
When  Grod  descended,  and  perhaps  once  more  75 

To  sound  at  gene^  doonq.     Th^  angelic  blast 
FiU*d  all  the  regions :  from  their  blissful  bowers 
Of  amarantine  shade,  fountain  or  spring, 
By  the  waters  of  life,  where'er  they  sat 
In  fellowships  of  joy,  the  spns  of  light  so 

Hasted,  resorting  to  the  summons  high, 
And  took  their  seats;  till  from  his  throne  supreme 

74.  His  trumpet  heard  in  Oreb  presented  to  be  standing,  or  iaU- 

$mc€  perhaps  &c]     For  the  law  ing  down  before  the  throne  of 

was  given  on  mount  Oreb  with  God ;   because  they  are   geneu 

tbe  nofse  of  the  trumpet,  Exod.  rall^  ecopleyed  thwe  in  acts  of 

XX.  18.  and  at  the  general  judg-  praise  and  adoration.    But  here 

jaaeat,   according    to    St.   Pam,  they  an  introdooed  in  another 

1  Thess.  iv.  16.  the  Lord  shall  character,  caUed  to  synod,  like 

descend   from    heaven    with    a  a  grand  council,  or  to  be  as  it 

shouts  with  the  voice  of  the  arch-  were  a«»f«for£  with  the  Almighty, 

angel,  and  with  ^he  trump  of  God,  when  he  was  to  pronounce  his 

78.  Of  amarantine  shade,']  See  decree  on  fallen  man :  andthere^ 

iiL  S55.  and  the  note  there.  fore  the  poet  very  properly  says, 

8«.  And  took  their  seats  ;'\  In  they  took  their  seats.     And  thus 

Rev.  iv.  4.  and  xi.  16.  the  four  our  Saviour  tells  the  Apostles, 

and  twenty  elders  are  described  they  shall  sU  upon  twelve  thrones 

as  sitting  on  seats  round  about  the  as  his  assessors,. ;W^g  the  twelve 

throne,     Pearce.  tribes  of  Israel  Matt.  xix.  28. 

fhe  angels  afe  generally  re-  Greenwood. 
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Th*  Almighty  thus  pronounced  his  sovran  will. 

O  sons,  like  one  of  us  Man  is  become 
To  know  both  good  and  evil,  since  his  taste  sa 

Of  that  defended  fruit ;  but  let  him  boast 
His  knowledge  of  good  lost,  and  evil  got. 
Happier,  had  it  sufficM  him  to  have  known 
Good  by  itself,  and  evil  not  at  all. 
He  sorrows  now,  repents,  and  prays  contrite,  go 

My  motions  in  him  ;  longer  than  they  move, 
His  heart  I  know,  how  variable  and  vain 
Self-left.     Lest  therefore  his  now  bolder  hand 
Reach  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat, 
And  live  for  ever,  dream  at  least  to  live  95 

For  ever,  to  remove  him  I  decree, 
And  send  him  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  he  was  taken,  fitter  soil. 

Michael,  this  my  behest  have  thou  in  charge. 


84.  O  sons,  &c.]  The  assem- 
bling of  all  the  angels  of  heaven, 
to  hear  the  solemn  decree  passed 
upon  Man,  is  represented  in 
very  lively  ideas.  The  Al- 
mighty is  here  described  as  re- 
membering mercy  in  the  midst 
of  judgment,  and  commanding 
Michael  to  deliver  his  message 
in  the  mildest  terms,  lest  the 
spirit  of  Man,  which  was  already 
broken  with  the  sense  of  his 
guilt  and  misery,  should  fail 
before  him.    Addison. 

This  whole  speech  is  founded 
upon  the  followmg  passage  in  Ge- 
nesis iii.  22, 2S,  24.  And  the  Ixtrd 
God  said,  Behold  the  Man  is  be» 
come  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good 
and  evil:  And  now  lest  he  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the 


tree  of  ^fe,  and  eat  and  live  fir 
ever;  Therefore  the  Lord  God 
sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  ff 
Eden,  to  till  the  ground  frm 
whence  he  was  taken.  So  he  drm 
out  the  Man  r  and  he  placed  at 
the  east  qf  the  garden  of  Eden 
cherubims  and  a  flaming  swords 
which  turned  every  way,  to  keep 
the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. 

86.  Of  that  defended  fM;'] 
Forbidden  fruit,  from  defendxe 
(French)  to  forbid ;  so  uKd  by 
Chaucer, 


Where  can  you  taj  in  any  i 
age 

That  ever  God  defended  marriafe? 
Hume  and  Richardsos. 

99.  Michael,    this    my   behest 
have  thou  in  charge,}     Oarsii- 
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Take  to  thee  from  among  the  Cherubim  lOO 

Thy  choice  of  flaming  warriors,  lest  the  Fiend, 

Or  in  behalf  of  Man,  or  to  invade 

Vacant  possession,  some  new  trouble  raise : 

Haste  thee,  and  from  the  Paradise  of  God 

Without  remorse  drive  out  the  sinful  pair,  loi 

From  hallowed  groud  th^  unholy,  and  denounce 

To  them  and  to  their  progeny  from  thence 

Perpetual  banishment.     Yet  lest  they  faint 

At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urgM, 

For  I  behold  them  softenM  and  with  tears  no 

Bewailing  their  excess,  all  terror  hide. 

If  patiently  thy  bidding  they  obey, 

Dismiss  them  not  disconsolate ;  reveal 

To  Adam  what  shall  come  in  future  days. 

As  I  shall  thee  inlighten  ;  intermix  115 

My  covenant  in  the  Woman's  seed  renewed  ; 

So  send  them  forth,  though  sorrowing,  yet  in  peace  : 

And  on  the  east  side  of  the  garden  place. 

Where  entrance  up  from  Eden  easiest  climbs, 

Cherubic  watch,  and  of  a  sword  the  flame  120 

Wide-waving,  all  approach  far  off  to  fright. 


thor  has  with  great  judgment 
Bingled  out  Michael  to  receive 
this  charge.  It  would  not  have 
heen  so  proper  for  the  sociable 
spirit  Bapfiael  to  have  executed 
tliia  order :  but  as  Michael  was 
the  principal  angel  employed  in 
drivuig  the  rebel  angels  out  of 
heaven,  so  he  was  the  most  pro* 
per  to  expel  our  first  parents  too 
out  of  Paradise. 

111.  Bewailing    their  exceis,'] 
God  is  here  represented  as  pity* 


ing  our  first  parents,  and  even 
while  he  is  ordering  Michael  to 
drive  them  out  of  Paradise,  or- 
ders him  at  the  same  time  to 
hide  all  terror ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  he  chooses  to  speak  of 
their  offence  in  the  softest  man- 
ner, calling  it  only  an  excen,  a 
going  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Uieir  duty,  by  the  same  meta* 
phor  as  sin  is  often  called  trani- 
gre$mn, 

t4 
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And  guard  all  pa^si^  to  the  tiee  of  life: 
Lest  Pajftdise  a  receptack  p«Qvp 
To  spirits  foul,  and  all  my  trees  their  prey, 
With  whose  stoPn  fruit  Mao  once  more  to  delude. 
He  ceasM ;  and  th'  ardbangelic  pow^r  prepared 
For  swift  desotot,  yir'ith  him  the  cohort  bright 
Of  watchftil  Cherubim ;  four  faces  each 
Had,  like  a  double  Jauus,  all  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes,  more  numerous  than  those 
Of  Argus,  and  more  wakeful  than  to  drowse, 
CharmM  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  pa^'ral  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod.     Mean  while 
To  resalute  the  world  with  saered  light 


125 


1^ 


128.  'four  faces  each  Ac] 

Among  the  poetical  pdrtt  of 
Scripture^  which  Milton  has  so 
finely  "wrought  into  this  part  of 
his  tiarnttioh,  I  must  not  omit 
that  wherein  Ezekie],  speaking 
of  the  angels  who  appeared  to 
him  in  vision,  adds,  that  evenf 
one  had  four  faces,  and  that  their 
tohole  bodies,  and  their  backs,  and 
their  hands,  and  their  wings,  were 
full  of  eyes  round  about,  Addi- 
son. 

fic^kiel  S9J8,  that  every  one  had 
fot^fitee^,  X.  14.  1  he  poet  itdds, 
four  faces  each  had,  like  a  double 
Janws;  Janus  was  a  king  in 
Hftly,  and  is  represented  with 
two  faces,  to  denote  his  greet 
wiadon,  looking  upon  things 
past  and  to  oome;  and  the  men- 
tion of  a  weU  known  image  with 
two  faces  may  kelp  tti  give  us 
the  better  idea  of  others  with 
four.  Ezekiel  says,  x.  12.  And 
their  whole  body,  and  their  backs. 


and  their  hajids,  and  their  win^ty 
tfiete  fkU  of  eyes  round  about: 
the  poet  expresses  it  by  a  de- 
lightful metaphor,  all  their  sh^ 
spangUd  tHth  eyes,  and  then  adds 
by  way  of  comparison,  won  «»• 
merous  than  those  of  Argus,  s 
shepherd  who  bad  an  huncM 
eyes,  and  more  wakeful  than  to 
drowse,  as  his  did,  charmed  wUk 
Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  tHi, 
that  is,  the  pastoral  pipe  made  of 
reeds,  as  was  that  of  Hermes  or 
Mercory,  who  was  employed  hf 
Jupiter  tA  hiU  Argus  asle^  and 
kill  btm,  or  his  opiate  rod,  the 
caduoeus  of  Mercury,  withwluA 
he  could  give  sleep  to  wbom- 
soever  be  pleased.  With  this 
pipe  and  this  rod  he  lulled  ^- 
guft  asleep,  and  cut  <M  his  heed. 
It  is  an  allusion  to  a  celebrated 
story  in  Ovid,  Met  i.  esh,  he. 

Centum   luminibiit    oiBCtum  caput 
Arigus  habeUat  &c. 
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Leucothea  wak'dv  and  wilh.  fresh  4«it!8  iiobdioiVI      isi 
The  eartb,  vfaeo  Adam  and  fissfi  imitiQn  £v^ 


White  Goddess,  as  the  o^iiyq  in 
Greek  imports,  the  same  with 
Maiuta  in  Latin^  as  Cicero  says, 
LMOotbea.  n0iiimt;»  a  ^n$ii$, 
Mi^^babeliu!  %  iio»teris<.  Tuse* 
i.  l^  Qii«&  Lii0«lhe4  a  G^tsom, 
a  tipbi»  Matuta  dfcitur.  Pe  Not. 
Peor.  iii  19.  And  iW<i<9l«  is 
tb^  early  monung  tban  nahars 
in  the  Aurora  rosy  with  ibe 
sun-beams,  according  to  Lucre- 
tius, V.  655. 

Tmnporo  ite^n  cerfo  loacam  Mivhita 

per  oras 
Atherii  Auvoram  defert,  et  himina 

pandiL 

And  from  M>(kW^  is  derived  4fa* 
itkilmtAt  e^fly  19  the  morning. 
This  i^  the  last  inorning  ia  tjhe 
poem,  the  morning  of  the  fatal 
day,  wherein  our  first  parents 
were  expelled  out  of  Paradise. 
It  is  impossible  to  say,  how 
mach  time  is  taken  up  in  the 
action  of  this  poem,  since  a  ffreat 
part  of  it  lies  beyond  the  sj^re 
of  day ;  and  for  that  part  which 
lies  within  the  sphere  of  day,  it 
is  not  easy  to  state  and  define 
the  time  exactly,  since  our  au- 
thor himself  seems  not  to  have 
been  very  exact  in  this  particu- 
lar. Satan  came  to  earth  about 
noon,  when  ^hid  fall-blazing  sun 
sat  high  in  his  meridian  totoer, 
iv,  30.  The  evening  of  that 
first  day  is  described  iv.  598. 
Now  caoie  ftiil  •vepiqg  on  lpc« 

That  night  Satan  tempts  Eve  in 
her  dream,  is  discovered  close 
at  her  ear,  and  flies  out  of  Para- 
<K8e,  iv.  1015. 


•mrfind  with  Yam  €ed  the  shaden  of 

Seven  day9  after  that  he  was 
coasthig  roimd  ihe  earth,  but 
always  in  the  shade  of  night, 
ix.6^ 

— thence  full  of  anguish  driven, 
The  sfj^ce  c»f  icv^n  continued  night« 

he  rode 
With  darkaest.— — 

But  we  have  no  farther  account 
of  any  of  thes^  days  exceptfng 
the  first,  which  begins  af  %he 
beginning  of  book  v. 

Now  pu?f  n  hex  Tpsy  sWp  i;^  th*  q^str 

ern  clime 
Advancing  &c. 

£ve  theve  rela^^  her  drea^n  tp 
Adw^i;  they  go  ^  vork.  l^^r 
phael  is  ordered  to  go,  and  c^r*'- 
verse  with  Adam  half  this  day  as 
friend  with  friend,  v.  329.  He 
comes  to  Paradise  at  midno{>tt, 
ver.  311.  and  300. 

—while  now  the  mounted  sun 
Shot  down  direct  his  fervid  rays  to 

warm 
£arth*8  inmost  womh.— - 

He  and  Adam  converse  together, 
which  discourse  is  related  at 
large  in  tb?  remainder  W*  book 
V.  and  book  vi,  vii,  fpad  viii.  till 
the  evening  parts  them,  viii. 
630. 

But  1  can  now  no  ipore ;  the  parting 

sun 
Beyond  the  earth*«  green  Gape  and 

verdant  Islep 
Hesperian  sets,  my  signal  to  depart. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  seven 
days,  duripg  which  Sataa  was 
compassing  the  earth.     On  the 
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Had  ended  now  their  orisons^  and  found 
Strength  added  from  above,  new  hope  to  spring 

eighth  he  returned,  ix.  67*    ot  In  his  return  to  Hell  he  meets 

midnight,    ver.    58.    and    took  Sin  and  Death  in  the  momiii^ 

possession  of  the  serpent  wait-  ver.  S29. 

ing  dote  the  approach   of  mom,  ui   •u         •    a  • 

«^-i    iLr       '        •     J  •'     -i    J  —while  the  fun  m  Anet  fw«. 
ver.  191.  Morning  is  descnbed> 

ver.  192.  After  Sin  and  Death  had  arrived 

«-       .                 ,  ,,  . , .  in  Paradise,  the  ansels  are  com- 

I^iL.          ^      *"■  "-oded  to  make  levcwd  dUr- 

ations  in  the  heavens  and  ele- 

Eve  is  prevailed  upon  to  eat  of  ments:  and  Adam  is  represented 

the  forbidden  fhiit  a  little  be-  as  lamenting  aloud  to  himself, 

fore  noon,  ix.  739.  ver.  846. 

Mean  while  the  hour  of  noon  drew  Thnmgh  the  stiU  night,  not  now,  at 

on,  and  wak  4  ^re  Man  fell. 

An  eager  appetite Wbolewine  and  cool,  and  mOd,  but 

Adam  eats  likewise ;  they  sleep,  ^     '^•^  ^]\^  ?J5  .            .  ^,_, 

..                «               J      Aj'^         ^  Aecompanied,  With  dampa  and  dread- 

they    wake;     and    Adam    re-  fuigioom. 
proaches  Eve  with  her  desire  of 

wandering  this  unhappy  mom,  iz.  Adam  is  afterwards  made  to  tilk 

1136.     In  the  cool  of  the  even-  somewhat    conftisedly,   in  one 

ing  the  Messiah  comes  down  to  place  as  if  it  was  still  the  day 

judge  them,  x.  92.  of  the  fall,  ver.  g&t. 

Now  was  the  min  in  weatern  cadence  Since  this  dagU  death  denonn^d,  if 

low  ought  I  aee. 

Prom  noon,  and  gentle  aira  due  at  Will  prove  no  sudden,  but  a  dov* 

their  hour  pac*d  evlL 

To  fin  the  earth  now  wak'd,  and  ,                 ,           ,               .^  . 

usher  in  And  in  another  place  as  if  it 

The  evening  cool;  when  he  from  was  some    day  after  the  &U, 

wrath  more  cod  ver.  1048. 
Came  the  mOd  Judge  and  Intercessor 

both  ^^we  expected 

To  sentence  Man.^ Immediate   disscriuUon,  wfaldi  we 

M          A    1  ^        1  •  thought 

Satan  fled  from  his  presence,  but  Was  meant  bj  death  that  da^  iuu 

returned  by  night,  ver.  341.  *    -.  .     .      - ,     •        , ,  , 

And  havmg  felt  the  cold  damps 

^^^-retum^d  of  the  night  before,  he  is  con- 

^^  "hfi*  "Si  "'^'"^^  "^^^  '*"'  sideriDff  how  they  may  provide 

Sat  in  uS'r'SS  discourse,  and  vs.  themsdves    with    some    better 

rious  plaint,  Warmth  and  fire  before  another 

Thence  gathered  his  own  doom,  which  night  Comes,  Ver.  10^. 

understood 

Not  instant,  but  of  future  time,  with  ere  this  diurnal  star 

joy  Leave  cold  the  night. 
And  tidings  fraught,  to  Hell  he  now 

retumU  That  other  night  we  must  now 
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Out  of  despair,  joy,  but  with  fear  yet  linkM ; 

Which  thus  to  Eve  his  welcome  words  renewM.      i4o 

Eve,  easily  may  faith  admit,  that  all 
The  good  which  we  enjoy,  from  heaven  descends ; 
But  that  from  us  ought  should  ascend  to  heaven 
So  prevalent  as  to  concern  the  mind 
Of  God  high-blest,  or  to,  incline  his  will,  145 

Hard  to  belief  may  seem  ;  yet  this  will  prayer 
Or  one  short  sigh  of  human  breath,  upborne 
Ev^n  to  the  seat  of  God.     For  since  I  sought 
By  prayer  th'  offended  Deity  to^  appease  ; 
KneeFd  and  before  him  humbled  all  my  heart,         150 


suppose  to  be  past,  since  the 
morning  here  appears  agam 

To  Knalute  the  world  with  sacred 
light : 

So  that  according  to  the  best 
calculation  we  can  make,  this 
is  the  eleventh  day  of  the  poem, 
-we  mean  of  that  part  of  it 
which  was  transacted  within 
the  sphere  of  day.  Mr.  Ad- 
dison reckons  only  ten  days  to 
the  action  of  the  poem,  that  is, 
he  supposes  that  our  first  pa- 
rents were  expelled  out  of  Para- 
dise the  very  next  day  after  the 
fall;  and  indeed  at  first  sight  it 
appears  so  r  but  then  we  cannot 
see  with  what  propriety  several 
things  are  said,  wtiich  we  have 
here  quoted:  and  particularly 
of  the  sun's  rising  in  Aries, 
when  Satan  met  Sin  and  Death 
at  the  brink  of  Chaos ;  and  if  it 
was  still  the  night  after  the  faW, 
how  could  Adam  say,  as  he  is 
represented  saying. 


—-which  bids  ui  seek 
Some  better    shroud,   som*   better 

warmth  to  eherish 
Our  limbs  bemimn'd,  er$  this  A. 

mmal  ttar 
Leave  cold  the  night. 

But  indeed  the  author  is  not 
very  exact  in  the  computation 
of  time,  and  perhaps  he  affected 
some  obscurity  in  this  particu- 
lar, and  did  not  choose  to  de- 
fine, as  the  Scripture  itself  has 
not  defined,  how  soon  a^r  the 
fall  it  was  that  our  first  parents 
were  driven  out  of  Paradise. 

150.  KneeVd  and  before  him 
humbled  all  my  heart,"]  *'  Such 
* '  is  the  force  of  the  word  kneeled 
"  in  that  situation,  that  we  ac- 
'*  tually  see  Adam  upon  his 
"  knees  before  the  offended 
''  Deity;  and  by  the  conclusion 
*'  of  diis  para^ph.  Bending 
"  his  ear,  infinite  goodness  is 
"  visibly  as  it  were  represented 
"  to  our  eyes  as  inclining  to 
"  hearken  to  the  prayers  of  his 
*'  penitent  creature."    See  Lei' 
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Methought  I  saw  him  placable  and  mild. 

Bending-  bis  e^r  {  persuasion  in  me  grew 

Tbat  I  was  heard  with  favour ;  peace  retumM 

Home  to  my  brea$t,  and  to  piy  memory 

His  promise,  thaft  thy  seed  shall  bruise  our  foe  ;       155 

Which  then  not  min(}ed  in  dismay,  yet  now 

Assures  me  that  the  bitterness  of  death 

Is  past,  apd  we  shall  live.     Whence  hail  to  thee, 

Eve  rightly  calPd,  m,other  of  all  qiankind, 

Mother  of  all  things  living,  since  by  thee  160 

Man  is  to  live,  and  all  things  Ijve  for  Man. 

To  whom  thus  flvp  with  sad  d^meanoqr  meet^. 
Ill  worthy  I  such  title  should  belong 
To  me  transgressor,  who  for  thee  ordain'd 
A  help,  became  thy  snare ;  to  me  reproach  165 

Rather  belongs,  distrust  and  all  dispraise : 
But  infinite  in  pardon  was  my  Judge, 
That  I  who  first  brought  death  on  all,  am  grac'd 
The  soiiree  of  life;  next  favourable  thou, 
Who  highly  thus  to'  entitle  me  vouchsaPst,  ito 

Far  other  name  deserving.     But  the  field 

iers  concerning  poetical  translC'  she  was  taken  out  of  Ish,  Mm, 

tions,  &c.  p.  58,  59.  Gen.  ii.  23. 

1 57-  Assures  me  that  the  bitter-  —Woman  U  her  oame»  of  Man 

ness  of  death  Extracted^ 

Is  past/\  as  it  is  expressed^  viii.  496.  But 
I  Sam.  XV,  3^,  And  Aeag  said,  ^  now  he  denominates  her  Eve  cr 

Surely  the  bitterness  o;  death  is  ^avdb,  firom  a  Helnrew  ward 

P^<-  which  signifies  to  Uoe,  in  firm 

J 59.  Eve  rightly  called,  mother  belief  that  God  would  make  her 

^  all  mankind,]     Gen.  iii.  20.  the  mother  of  all  mankind,  and 

And  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  of  the  promised  Seed  particu- 

Eve,  because  she  was  the  mother  larly.     Oor  j)oet  had  caU^  her 

qf  all  living.     He  called    her  Eve  before  by  way  of  antici- 

be&re    Ishah,    Woman,   because  pation. 
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To  labour  calls  us  now  with  sweat  iodpos'ii, 
Though  after  sleepless  iiight ;  for  see  the  mom. 
All  unconcemM  with  our  unrest,  b^ins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling ;  let  us  forth,  175 

I  never  from  thy  side  henceforth  to  stray 
Wherever  our  day*s  woric  lies,  though  now  injoinM 
Laborious,  till  day  droop ;  while  here  we  dwell. 
What  can  be  toilsome  in  these  pleasant  walks  ? 
Here  let  us  live,  though  in  felPn  state,  content.        iso 

So  spake,  so  wish'd  q^uch-humbled  Eve,  but  fate 
Subscribed  not ;  Nature  first  gave  signs,  impressed 


175.  Her  rosy  progress  smil- 
ing;'] This  may  serve  to  con- 
firm what  we  observed  before, 
that  Leucothea  is  the  most  early 
mornings  that  ushers  in  the 
Aurora ;  she  was  pale  and  white 
before^  now  she  is  rosy  red,  with 
the  nearer  approach  of  the  sun- 
beams, agreeably  to  the  quota- 
tion Uiat  we  made  from  Lu- 
cretius, 


t  Matuta  per  oras 
MiheriM  Auraram  defert. 

And  the  expression  of  the  mom's 
beginning  her  progress  seems  to 
be  copied  from  Shakespeare, 
1  Henry  IV.  act  ii. 

— the  heav'nly-harness'd  team 
Btgim  his  golden  progreu  in   the 


181.  So  spake,  ace]  The  con- 
ference  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  full 
(^  moving  sentiments.  Upon 
dieir  eoing  abroad  after  the 
inelaii<3io]y  night  which  they 
had  passed  together,  they  dis- 
cover the  lion  and  the  eagle 
pursuing  each  of  them  their 
prey,  towards  the  eastern  gate 


of  Paradise.  There  is  a  double 
beauty  in  this  incident,  not  only 
as  it  presents  great  and  just 
omens,  which  are  always  agree- 
able in  poetry,  but  as  it  ex- 
presses that  enmity  which  was 
DOW  produced  in  the  animal 
creation,  'the  poet,  to  shew 
the  like  changes  in  nature,  as 
well  as  to  grace  his  fkble  with 
a  noble  prodiffjr,  represents  the 
sun  in  an  edipse.  Ihis  par- 
ticular incident  has  likewise  a 
fine  effect  upon  the  imagination 
of  the  reader,  in  regard  to  what 
follows;  for  at  the  same  time 
that  the  sun  is  under  an  eclipse, 
a  bright  cloud  descends  in  the; 
western  quarter  of  the  heavens, 
filled  witn  an  host  of  angels, 
and  more  luminous  than  the 
sun  itself.  The  whole  theatre 
of  nature  is  darkened,  that  this 
glorious  machine  may  amear  in 
all  its  lustre  and  magrancence. 
Addison, 

182.  Snbscrib'd  not;!  That 
is,  assented  not,  agreed  not  to 
it.  Subscriber^  to  underwrite, 
thence    to    agree    to.     So  the 
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On  bird,  beast,  air,  air  suddenly  eclips'd 
After  short  blush  of  mom  ;  nigh  in  her  sight 
The  bird  of  Jove,  stoop'd  from  bis  aery  tour, 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove  ; 
Down  from  a  hill  the  beast  that  reigns  in  woods. 
First  hunter  then,  pursuM  a  gentle  brace. 


185 


word  18  sometiroes  used  in 
Latin;  and  Milton  often  uses 
words  according  to  the  Latin 
idiom.  So  Ovid^  Trist.  lib.  i. 
eL  ii. 

Dii  marit  et  cceli  (quid  enim  nisi 

voU  tupenunt  ?) 
Solvere  quassatas  parcite  membra 

ratif : 
Neve  precor  magnl  tubscribite  €»• 

aarfsirae. 

And  Phsdrus,  Fab.  iii.  x.  57* 

Aut  gratia  mbtctibit,  aut  odio  luo. 

And  so  Shakespeare  in  Measure 
for  Measure,  act  ii. 

Admit  no  other  way  to  save  his  life» 
Aa  I  sybtcribe  not  thaU 

184.  — nigk  in  her  nghi]  Dr. 
Bentley  says,  Milton  gave  it, 
nigh  ki  their  sight,  not  m  Eve's 
cmy,  but  in  the  sight  of  both. 
But  it  should  rather  be  in  Aer 
tight  here,  because  it  is  said 
afterwards  Adam  observed  &c. 

186.  The  bird  of  Jove,  stoop'd 
from  his  aery  tour,  &c.]  The 
bird  of  Jove,  Jovis  ales,  the  eagle. 
Stooped  is  a  participle  here,  and 
a  term  of  falconry.  Such  omens 
are  not  unusual  in  the  poets, 
Virg.  JBn.  i.  S93. 

Atpice  bis   senoe  IseUntes   agmine 

cyonos, 
iBtheie&  quos  lapsa  plagi  Jovis  ales 

aperto 
Turbabat  ccslo. 


Twelve  swans  behold  in  beauteooi 

order  move. 
And  stoop  with  closing  pinions  fraa 

above; 
Whom  late  the  bird  of  Jove  had 

driv*n  along, 
And  through  the  clouds  pursued  ibe 

ecati'ring  throng.         Drydau 

And  ^n.  xii.  247* 

Xamque  volans  rubrl  fuivus  Jorii 

ales  in  <ethra 
Littoreas  agitabat   aves,  turbunque 

sonantem 
Agminis  aligeri. 

For  sudden  in  the  fiery  tracts  abort, 
Appears  in  pomp  th'  imperial  bird 

of  Jove : 
A  plump  of  fowls  he  spiefli  tbst 

swim  the  lakes. 
And  o'er  their  heada  his  sounding 

pinions  shakes. 
Then  stooping  on  the  fiihrstof  the 

train,  &c  Drydn. 

But  these  omens  have  a  sin- 
gular beauty  here,  as  they  show 
Uie  change  that  is  produced 
among  animals,  as  well  as  the 
change  that  is  going  to  be  mtde 
in  the  condition  of  Adam  and 
Eve ;  and  nothing  could  be  in- 
vented more  apposite  and  pro- 
per for  this  purpose.  An  eagle 
pursuing  two  beautiful  biids, 
and  a  lion  chasing  Jt  fine  hait 
and  hind  i  and  boUi  to  the  east- 
ern gate  of  Paradise  i  as  Adam 
and  Eve  were  to  be  driven  out 
by  the  angel  at  the  eastern  gate 
of  Paradise. 
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Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind ; 
Direct  to  th'  eastern  gate  was  bent  their  flight.         190 
Adam  observed,  and  with  his  eye  the  chase 
Pursuing,  not  unmov'd  to  Eve  thus  spake. 

O  Eve,  some  further  change  awaits  us  nigh, 
Which  Heav'n  by  these  mute  signs  in  nature  shows. 
Forerunners  of  his  purpose,  or  to  warn  195 

Us  haply  too  secure  of  our  discharge 
From  penalty,  because  fix>m  death  released 
Some  days ;  how  long,  and  what  till  then  our  life. 
Who  knows,  or  more  than  this,  that  we  are  dust. 
And  thither  must  return  and  be  no  more  ?  too 

Why  else  this  double  object  in  our  sight 
Of  flight  pursuM  in  th^  air,  and  o'er  the  ground, 
One  way  the  self-same  hour  ?  why  in  the  east 
Darkness  ere  day's  mid-course,  and  morning  Ught 
More  orient  in  yon  western  .cloud,  that  draws  ^5 

O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white. 
And  slow  descends,  with  something  heav'nly  fraught  ? 

He  err^d  not,  for  by  this  the  heavenly  bands 
Down  from  a  sky  of  jasper  lighted  now 
In  Paradise,  and  on  a  hill  made  halt,  310 

A  glorious  apparition,  had  not  doubt 
And  carnal  fear  that  day  dimm'd  Adam's  eye. 


204.  Darkness  ere  day*8  mid-  I  would  refer  the  curious  reader 

course,']  to  Marino*8  description  of  the 

Et   Doctif   facicm   nebulas  fedsM  descent  of  the  three  goddesses 

volucret  upon  mount  Ida^  c.  u.  st  67* 

Sub  nitido  mireta  die.  which  IS  a  scene  of  the  same 

Ov.  Met.  I  dot.  gQrt  with  this,  and  pamted,   I 

nume,  think,  even  in  livelier  colours 

204.  —and  morning  Ughi  &c.]  than  this  of  Milton*s.     Thyer. 
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Not  that  more  glorioim,  #h^n  ^Ihe  Angels  met 

JHcobin  ]!itabaliaiiii,  where  he  saw 

The  field  pavilioned  with  his  giJkmliMB  bright ;         215 

Nor  that  which  on  Ibe  flaming  motiivt^i^pear'd 

In  Dothan,  eoveHd  with  a  camp  of  fii>e, 

AgaiMt  the  Syrian  king,  who  to  iurprise 

One  man,  assassin  like,  had  levied  lyar, 

War  unproclaim'd.    The  princely  HieTarch  «o 

In  their  bright  6ttaid  itkste  kfthis  ^w'tBk>  seise 

Possedsiohof^thegaidte;  beialone, 

To  find  wh^re  Adcte-sh^Ater^d,  took  his  w^. 

Not  unperceivM  of  Addm,  Who'lo  ^Eve, 

While  the  great  vidtaM  ^^toaieh'd,  thus  «pake.       ns 


213.  Not  that  more  glorious, 
he]  That  was  not  a  moie  glo* 
rious  apparition  of  angels,  which 
appeared  to  Jacxib  in  Mahanaim.  • 
Gen.  xxxii.  1^  2.  And  Jacob  went 
on  his  way,  and  the  angels  of 
God  met  him:  and  when  Jaceb 
saw  them,  he  said,  This  is  God*s 
host;  and  he  called  the  name  of 
that  place  Mahanaim.  Nor  that 
which  appeared  on  the  flaming 
mount  in  Dothan  agamst  the 
king  of  Syria^  when  he  levied 
war  against  a  single  man  not 
like  a  generous  enetny^  but  like 
a  base  assassin  endeavoured  to 
take  him  by  surprise,  namely 
Elisha^  for  having  disclosed  the 
designs  of  the  hins^  of  Syria  to 
the  king  of  Israel,  2  Kings  vi. 
IS,  &C.  And  it  was  told  him, 
saying.  Behold  he  is  in  Dothan, 
Therefore  sent  he  thither  horses, 
and  chariots,  and  a  great  host: 
and  ihey  came  by  night,  and  cmn- 
pasted  the  cUy  about.     And  when 


the  servant  of  the  man  of  Godwin 
risen  early,  and  gone  forth,  behold 
an  host  compassed  the  city,  both 
'WUh  horses  and  chariots:  and 'his 
servant  said  unto  liim,  Alas,  my 
master,  how  shall  we  do?  And  he 
answered^  Fear  not :  for  they  ikst 
be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that 
be  with  them.  And  Elisha  prayed 
and  said.  Lard,  I  pray  thes,  opm 
his  eyes  that  he  may  see.  And 
the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  if  the 
young  man^  ttnd  he  saw :  and  bt' 
hold,  the  mountidn  wiu  full  of 
hisses  and  chariots  of  fire  nmnd 
about  Elisha. 

220.  War  uriproclaim'd.]  The 
severe  censure  on  this  makes 
me  &ncy  that  Milton  hinted  at 
the  war  with  Holland,  wbidi 
broke  out  in  ]  664,  when  we  sur- 

Sriscd  and  took  the  Dutch  Bour- 
eaux  fleet,  before  war  was 
proclaimed,  which  the  Whigs 
much  exclaimed  against.  War- 
burton, 
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Eve,  now  expect  great  tidings,  which  perhaps 
Of  us  will  soon  determine,  or  impose 
New  laws  to  be  observM ;  for  I  descry 
From  yonder  blazing  cloud  that  veils  the  hill' 
One  of  the  heavenly  host,  and  by  his  gait 
None  of  the  meanest,  some  great  potentate 
Orof  the  thrones  above,  such  majesty 
Invests  him  coming ;  yet  not  terrible. 
That  I  should  fear,  nor  sociably  mild. 
As  Raphael,  that  I  should  mnch  confide, 
But  solemn  and  sublime,  whom  not  to'  offend. 
With  reverence  I  must  meet,  and  thou  retire. 

He  ended  ;  and  th'  archangel  soon  drew  nigh. 


sso 


«35 


230.  by  hi^  gait 

None  of  the  meanest,'} 
The  deities  of  the  heathen  my- 
thology had  a  peculiar  species  of 
motion  ascribed  to  tnem  by 
the  poets*  Thus  Virgil  makes 
Maeaa  discover  his  mother  by 
the  single  circumstance  of  her 
mit:  vera  incessu  patuit  Dea. 
JEn.  L  ^5.  Juno  likewise  de- 
scribes herself,  Ast  ego  quae  Di- 
iHim  incedo  regina.  ^n.  i.  46. 
And,  Ma.  v.  647i  ^e  find  among 
the  distmgui^iing  marks  of  di- 
vintty,  thegressvs  eunti: 

dJTini  signa  decoris 
ArdentMqiM  notate  ocu1o»f  qui  spi- 

ritus  iUi, 
Qui  vultuty  vodtque  tonus,  Tel  gret* 

Mut  eunti. 

The  most  ancient  statues  repre- 
sent the  D'n  Moforit  with  uieir 
feet  eveni  not  as  walking,  but 
as  smooih'Sliding  wWhout  step. 
P.  L.  viiL  802.  The  graceful- 
nets  of  their  motion  was  sup- 
posed proportionate  to  their 
VOL.  II. 


rank:  the  supremacy  of  majestic 
grace  was  attributed  to  Juno; 
Adiensus  has  the  phrase  'H^ «mp 
fim^i^u,  and  Properaus,  1.  ii.  el. 
2.  says  of  his  mistress,  incedil  vet 
Jove  dignasoror, 

Milton  in  the  same  manner 
ascribes  to  the  angels  a  gait  pro- 
portioned to  their  rank.  When 
Satan,  in  the  third  book,  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  stripling 
cherub,  previous  to  his  confer- 
ence witn  Uriel,  he  has  decent, 
that  \&  graceful,  slept.  And  so 
here. 

— —  I  descry 
One  of  the  heavenly  host,  and  iy  his 

gait 
None  of  the  meanest,  some  fieat 

potentate 
Or  of  the  thrones  above,  mcft  mafetty 
Invest*  him  coming  ;> 

Dunster^ 

938.  — th'  archcmgel  soon  drem 
nigh,  &c.]  I  need  not  c^ 
serve  how  properljr  this  author/ 
who  always  suits  ms  parts  to  the 

U 
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Not  in  his  shape  celestial^  but  as  man 

Clad  to  meet  man  ;  over  his  lucid  arms  240 

A  military  vest  of  purple  flowed, 

Livelier  than  Melibcean,  or  the  grain 

Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 

In  time  of  truce ;  Iris  had  dipt  the  woof; 

His  starry  helm  unbuckled  shew'd  him  prime  sis 

In  manhood  where  youth  ended ;  by  his  side 

As  in  a  glistering  zodiac  hung  the  sword, 

Satan's  dire  dread,  and  in  his  hand  the  spear. 


actors  whom  he  introduces,  has 
employed  Michael  in  the  expul- 
sion of  our  first  parents  nroni 
Paradise.  The  archangel  on 
this  occasion  neither  appears  in 
his  proper  shape,  nor  in  that 
familiar  manner  with  which  Ra- 
phael the  sociable  spirit  enter- 
tained the  father  of  mankind 
before  the  fall.  His  person,  his 
posty  and  behaviour  are  suitable 
to  a  spirit  of  the  highest  rank^ 
and  exquisitely  described  in  tlie 
following  passage.     Addison. 

24&.  Livelier  than  MelibcBon,'] 
Of  a  livelier  colour  and  ridier 
dye  than  any  made  at  Melibaa, 
a  city  of  Thessaly,  famous  for  a 
fish  called  osirum,  there  caught 
and  used  in  dying  the  nobkst 
purple. 


iuam  plurima  drcuiti 
Purpura  Msandro  duplid  MdQxra 
cucurrit.         Fi^g"  iBn.  v,  251. 

Or  the  grain  of  Sarra,  or  the  dye 
of  Tyre,  named  Sarra  of  Sar, 
the  Fhoenidan  name  of  a  fish 
there  taken,  whose  blood  made 
the  purple  colour.  Georg.  ii. 
506. 


Sarrano  indormUt  oetro. 

944.  — Iris  had  dipt  the  woof  i] 
A  most  poetical  expressicHi.  He 
had  said  before,  that  it  was 
livelier  than  the  Melibosan 
iprain^  or  than  that  of  Sam; 
it  excelled  the  most  precious 
purple :  but  now  he  says  that 
Jris  herself  had  given  the  colour, 
the  most  beautiful  colours  being 
in  the  rainbow;  nay  Iris  had 
dipt  the  very  uoo/l  He  had  be- 
fore made  use  of  a  like  expres- 
sion in  the  Mask.  The  attend* 
ant  spirit  says, 

1  ■  'But  I  must  first  put  off 
These  my  akj  robes  sptm  Mrf  rflrii 

woof. 

.  348.  —and  in  Im  hand  the 
spear.]  Theconstructionof  this, 
and  the  former  part  of  the  pe- 
riod>  is  indeed  thus :  Btf  Ids  nde 
hung  the  sword,  ojtd  the  spear  m 
his  hand.  It  is  oommoo  with 
tlie  ancients  for  the  verib  not  to 
be  applicable  to  all  the  membevi 
of  m  period.  So  here  Jmut 
may  be  vestrakied  to  the  awocd 
only.    There  is  another  like  in- 
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Adam  bowM  low  ;  he  kingly  from  his  state 

Inclined  not,  but  his  coming  thus  declar'd.  250 

Adam,  Heaven's  high  behest  no  preface  needs : 
Sufficient  that  thy  prayers  are  heard,  and  Death, 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  didst  transgress. 
Defeated  of  his  seisure  many  days 
Giv'n  thee  of  grace,  wherein  thou  may^st  repent,     255 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
May'st  cover :  well  may  then  thy  Lord  appeasM 
Redeem  di0e  quite  from  Death^s  rapacious  claim  ; 
But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not ;  to  remove  thee  I  am  come,  gdo 

And  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 


stance,  iv.  509.  P^^^^  agrees  to 
desire  only.  Markland  on  Sta- 
tius's  Sylv.  i.  i.  79.  gives  several 
instances  of  this  in  the  ancients. 
Richardson. 

261.  And  send  thee  from  the 

garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  thou  wa$i 
taken,  JUtefsoiL] 
It  ia  after  the  manner  o£  Homer, 
that  the  angel  is  here  made  to 
ddiver  the  order  he  had  received 
in  Ae  very  words  he  had  re* 
c«iv^  it.    Homer's    exactness 
is   60  great  in  this  kind,  that 
wmieCimes  I  kno^  not  whether 
It  is  not  rather  a  fault    He  ob- 
serves this  method  not  only  when 
orders  are  given  by  a  superior 
power,  but  also  when  messages 
are  sent  between  equals.    Nay 
in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  a  battle 
a  nun  delivers  a  message  word 
fer  word  as  he  received  it:  and 
MNttetimes  a  thing  is  repeated  so 
often    that   it  becomes  almost 
tedious.    Jupiter  delivers  n  com- 


mission to  a  dream,  the  dream 
delivers  it  exactly  in  the  same 
words  to  Agamemnon,  and  Aga* 
memnon  repeats  it  a  third  time 
to  the  council,  though  it  be  a 
tautology  of  five  or  six  verses 
together.  But  in  the  passage 
b^ore  us,  here  is  all  the  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  Hdmer,  witb^^ 
out  imy  of  his  ^Its.  Here  are 
only  two  Hues  repeated  out  of 
one  speech,  and  a  third  out  of 
another ;  ver.  48.  and  here  again 
ver.  259. 

But  longer  in  this  Paradise  to  dwell. 

And  it  is  a  decree  pronounced 
solemnly  by  the  Almighty,  and 
certainlv  it  would  not  have  he* 
come  the  angel,  who  was  sent 
to  put  it  in  execution,  to  deliver 
it  m  any  other  words  than  thest 
of  the  Almighty.  And  let  me 
add,  that  it  was  the  more  proper 
and  necessary  tcT  repeat  the 
words  in  this  place,  as  the  ca** 
tastrophe  of  the  poem  dependii 
U  2 
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The  ground  whence  thou  wast  taken,  fitter  scmI. 

He  added  not,  for  Adam  at  the  news 
Heart^struck  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood, 
That  all  his  senses  bound  ;  Eve,  who  unseen  2^5 

Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
DiscoverM  soon  the  place  of  her  retire. 

O  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  Death ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise  ?  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades,      270 
Fit  haunt  of  Gods  ?  where  I  had  hope  to  spend. 
Quiet  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.     O  flowers. 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow. 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last  275 

At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names. 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 


80  much  upon  them^  and  by 
them  the  fate  of  Man  is  deter- 
mined, and  Paradite  is  loH, 

S63.  He  added  not,  for  Adam 
at  the  newe  &c.]  How  natu- 
rally and  justly  does  Milton  here 
describe  Uie  different  effects  of 
grief  upon  our  first  parents! 
Mr.  Aadison  has  alr^y  re- 
marked upon  the  beauty  and 
propriety  of  Eve's  complaint, 
but  I  mink  there  is  an  addi- 
tional beauty  to  be  observed 
when  one  considtfs  the  fine  con* 
trast  which  there  is  betwixt  that 
and  Adam's  sorrow,  which  was 
silent  and  thoughtful,  as  Eve's 
was  loud  and  hastfr,  both  con- 
sistent with  the  different  cha- 
racters of  iiie  sexes,  which  Mil- 
ton haa  indeed  kept  up  with 


great  exactness  through  the 
whole  poem.     Thyer, 

268.  OunespecUd  stroke,  hx] 
Eve's  complaint  upon  heffii^ 
that  she  was  to  be  removedfiom 
th^  g^en  of  Paradise,  i«  woo- 
derfolly  beautiful:  the  sonti- 
ments  are  not  only  proper  to 
the  subject,  but  have  somethiiw 
in  them  particularly  9(A  and 
womanish.  Addison. 
.  270.  — native  ioU,]  Nstale  so- 
lum, as  the  Latms  say, 

Nesrio  qua  natale  aoliun  doloediBe 
tangit 

HumoiKM  animos. 

Paradise  was  the  native  placeof 
Eve,  but  Adam  was  fonned  osC 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  sod 
was  afterwards  hroiJ^it  intO' 
Paradise.   .. 
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Your  tribes,  and  ^^ter  fh>in  th'  ambrosial  ftmnt  ? 

Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bow^r,  by  me  adorned  280 

With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 

How  shall  1  part,,  and  whither  wander  down 

Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 

And  wild  ?  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 

Less  pure,  accustomM  to  immortal  fruits  ?  tSB 

Whom  thus  the  Angel  interrupted  mild* 
Lament  not,  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost ;  nor  set  thy  heart. 
Thus  over-fond,  on  that  whidi  is  not  thine ; 
Thy  going  is  not  lonely ;  with  thee  goes  290 

Thy  husband  ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound ; 
Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  native  soil. 

Adam  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  and  his  scattered  spi'rits  returned. 
To  Michael  thus  his  humble  words  addressed.  ^95 

Celestial,  whether  among  the  Thrones,  or  nam^d 
Of  them  the  high^est,  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 


296.  CelesHal,  whether  &c.1 
AcUum's  speech  abounds  with 
thoughts,  which  are  equiJly 
moviog,  but  of  a  more  mascu- 
line and  elevated  turn.  NoUiing 
can  be  conceived  more  sublime 
and  poetical  than  the  following 
passage  in  it, 

Tbit  most  afflicts  me,  that  departing 
hence  &c. 

Addistm. 

There  is  the  same  propriety  in 
these  speeches  of  Adam  and 
£ve^  as  the  critics  have  ob- 
served in  the  speeches  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba  to  dissuade  Hector 
fixmi  fighting  with  Achilles,  in 


the  twenty-second  book  of  the 
Iliad,  where  the  senthnents  are 
excellently  adapted  to  the  dif- 
ferent characters  of  the  father 
and  mother.  And  this,  says 
Mr.  Pope,  puts  me  in  mind  of 
a .  judicious  stroke  in  Milton, 
witn  regard  to  the  several  cha- 
racters of  Adam  and  Eve.  When 
the  angel  is  driving  them  both 
out  of  Paradise,  Adam  grieves 
that  he  must  leave  a  place  where 
he  had  conversed  with  God  and 
his  angels;  but  Eve  laments 
that  she  shall  never  more  be- 
hold the  fine  flowers  of  Eden : 
here  Adam  mourns  like  a  man, 
and  Eve  like  a  woman. 
U  3 
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Prince  above  prioces,  getitly  bast  thou  told 

Thy  message,  which  mi^t  else  in  telUng  wound. 

And  in  perforining  end  us ;  what  besides  soo 

Of  sorrow  and  d^eetion  and  despair. 

Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring, 

Departure  firom  this  happy  place,  our  sweet 

Recess,  and  only  consolation  left 

Familiar  to  our  eyes,  all  places  else  305 

Inhospitable'  appear  and  desdate. 

Nor  knowing  us  nor  known :  and  if  by  prayer 

Incessant  I  could  hope  to  change  die  will 

Of  him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 

To  weary  him  widi  my  assiduous  cries :  510 

But  prayer  against  his  absolute  decree 

No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind, 

Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth : 

Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit. 

This  most  afflicts  me,  that  departing  hence,  sis 

As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprivM 

His  blessed  countenance ;  here  I  could  frequent 

With  worship  place  by  place  where  he  vouchsafd 

Presence  divine,  and  to  my  sons  relate, 

On  this  mount  he  appeared,  under  this  tree  $90 

820,  On  this  mount  he  appear  d,  "  stood,  this  was  his  sktwu  and 

&C.]     This  haf  been  observed  "  thus  he  went  halnted,  ajti  0 

to  be  very  like  what  oar  author  **  happy  this  house  that  harboured 

has  written  in  another   place,  *' him,  and  that  cold  stoiuwheiw^ 

due  allowance  being  made  for  "  he  rested,  this  village  whtrm 

the    difference  of  person    and  ''  he  wrought  suck  a  miracb,  as' 

subject    "  With  less  fervency  "  that  pavement  bedewed  uM  ihi 

"  was  studied  what  St.  Paul  or  ''  warm  effusiam  of  hhla^  hksi, 

"  St  John   had  written,  than  *'  thai  sprouted  vp  Mo  Ueml 

"  was  listened  to  one  that  could  "  roses  to  erown  his  mart^tm" 

"  say,  here  he  taught,  here  he  Of  Prelatical  £piscopacy,  p.  34. 
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Stood  visible,  among  thes^  pines  his  voice 
I  heard,  here  ivith  him  at  this  fountain  talked : 
So  many  gratefbl  alt»^  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  fitwi  the  brook,  in  memory, 
Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 
Offer  sweet  smdling  gums  and  fruits  and  flowers : 
In  yonder  nether  workl  where  shall  I  seek 
His  bright  appearances,  or  foot'-step  trace  ? 
For  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet  recalPd 
To  life  prolonged  and  promi&T'd  race,  I  now 
Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 
Of  glory,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore. 
To  whom  thus  Michael  with  r^ard  benign. 


S25 


330 


vol.   1.  edit.   1738.     And  both 
vary  much    resemble 


passages 
the   foll< 


the  ibllowiM  in  Pliny's  Pa- 
negyric to  Tr^an.  xv.  Veniet 
ergo  tempus,  quo  posteri  visere, 
viaendum  tradere  minoribus  suis 
gestient,  quia  f  udoret  tuos  hau- 
serit  campus,  que  refectioBes 
tuas  arbores,  quae  somnuro  saxa 
pnetexerint,  quod  denique  te- 
ctum magnus  hospes  impleve- 
ris,  &c. 

3^5.        ■  in  memory 

Or  monument  to  (tges,"] 
Dr.  Bentle^  asks  what  differ^ 
ence  there  is  between  memorial 
and  monument,  that  or  must  se- 
parate them.  I  think  that  by 
in  memory  Adam  means  for  a 
memorial  to  himself,  for  marks 
by  which  he  might  remember 
the  places  of  God*s  appearance : 
but  because  his  sons  (who  had 
not  seen  God's  appearing  there) 
could  not  be  said  to  remember 


them ;  he  therefore  changes  his 
expression  and  says^^  Or  in  mo^ 
numcnt  to  ages,  that  is,  to  warn, 
teach,  and  instruct  them  that 
God  fbrmarly  appeared  there  to 
me.  The  Doctor  not  perceiving 
this  sense  o£  the  passage,  Vould 
read 

—from  the  hrookt  in  memory, 
J  monument  to  ages. 

Pearce, 

33^.  Gladly  behold  though  but 
his  utmost  skirts 

Ofghryi,'] 
He  allud^  to  Exod.  xxxiii.  22« 
23.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
while  my  glorv  passes  by — thou 
shall  see  my  hack  parti,  but  my 
face  shall  not  be  seen  .*  as  in  what 
foUows  he  had  Statins  in  me- 
mory, Thebaid  xii.  817* 

^-^^mdfir  qfhit  steps  adore, 

Sed  longe  sequere,  et  vestigia  semper 
adora. 
IT  4 
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Adam,  thou  know^st  heaven  his,  andaU  the^earth,     935 

Not  this  rock  only';  his  omnipresence  fills 

Land,  sea,  and  air,  and  every  kind  that  lives, 

Fomented  by  his  virtual  pow'r  and  warm'd : 

All  th'  earth  he  gave  thee  to  possess  and  rule. 

No  despicable  gift ;  surmise  not  then  340 

His  presence  to  these  narrow  bounds  confinM 

Of  Paradise  or  Eden  :  this  had  been 

Perhaps  thy  capital  seat,  firom  whence  had  spread 

All  generations,  and  had  hither  come 

From  all  the;  end^  of  th^  earth,  to  celdbrate  34s 


387«  — and  ifoery  kind  thai 
Uvea,']  The  construction  is,  his 
omnipresence  fills  every  kind  that 
lives :  which,  if  true,  says  Dr. 
Bentley,  was  not  the  author*s 
intention*  But  how  it  can  be 
proved  that  it  was  not  the  au- 
thor's intention,  when  his  words 
so  clearly  express  it,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  apprehend:  and  if  the 
Doctor  could  really  question  the 
truth  of  the  assertion^  it  must  be 
said  that  the  poet  had  nobler 
and  more  woithy  conceptions 
of  Crod's  omnipresence  than  the 
divine ;  for  tit  him  we  lioe,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.  Acts 
xvii.  28.  Another  poet  has  en- 
larged upon  the  same  sentiment, 
wim  great  sublimity  of  thought, 
and  as  great  force  of  language. 
Essay  on  Man,  i.  259,  ^<^- 


All  arc  but  parts  of  one  ttupendouf 

whole, 
WhoM  body  nature  is,  and  God  the 

soul; 
That,  chang*d  through  all,  and  yet  in 

all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th'  ethereal 
frame. 


Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the 

breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  btossons  ia 

the  trees. 
Lives  thro*  all  life,  extends  thraT  all 

extent. 
Spreads    undivided,    operates    uo- 

spent. 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  inlbnai  our 

nKfftal  part. 
As  fiill  as  perfect,  in  a  hair,  asheait. 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  vile  man  thst 

nooums. 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adoits  sod 

bums; 
To  him,  no  high,  no  low,  do  greait 

DO  small; 
He  fills,  he  bouods,  cotmeds,  tod 

equals  all. 

Nay,  an  heathen  poet  has  are- 
markable  passage  to  this  jpur- 
pose,  to  which  no  doubt  MOtoa 
alluded.    Lucan,  ix.  57^. 

Estne  Dd  sedes  nisi  tem,et  pantos, 

etaer, 
£t  cesium,  et  virtus  ?    Superos  <|uid 

qucrimus  ultra  ? 
Jupiter  est  quodcunque  vldes,  quo- 

cunque  moveris. 

S44. and  had  hither  come\ 

So  the  first  editions,  and  not 
thither,  which  is  in  most  of  the 
later  ones. 
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And  reverence  thee  their  graat  prog^ottdr* 

But  this  preenuneiice  thou'  hast  lost,  brought  down 

To  dwell  on  even  ground  now  with  diy  schis  : 

Yet  doubt  not  but  in  valley  and  in  plain 

God  is  as  hese,  and  will  be  found  alilie  350 

Present^  and  c^his  presence  noany  a  sign 

Still  following  thee,  still  compassing  thee  round 

With  goodness  and  paternal  love,  his  face 

Express,  and  of  his  ^teps  the  track  divine. 

Which  that  thou  may^at  believe^  and  be  confirmed    $55 

Ere  thou  from  hence  depart,  know  I  am  sent 

To  show  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days 

To  thee  and  to  thy  offspring ;  good  with  bad 

Expect  to  hear,  supernal  grace  contending 

With  sinfulness  of  men  ;  thereby  to  learn  S60 

True  patience,  and  to  temper  joy  with  fear 

And  pious  sorrow,  equally  inuPd 

By  moderation  either  state  to  bear. 

Prosperous  or  adverse :  so  shall  thou  lead 

Safest  thy  life,  and  best  prepared  indure  $65 

Thy  mortal  passage  when  it  comes.     Ascend 


866.  Ascend 

This  hiU;^ 
The  angel  afterwards  leads  Adam 
to  the  highest  mount  of  Para- 
dise, and  lays  before  him  a 
whole  hemisphere,  as  a  proper 
stage  for  those  visions  wmch 
were  to  be  represented  on  it 
I  have  before  observed  how  the 
plan  of  Milton's  poem  is  in 
many  particulars  greater  than 
that  of  the  Iliad  or  jEneid. 
Virgil's  hero,  in  the  last  of  these 


poems,  is  entertained  with  a 
sight  of  all  those  who  are  to 
descend  from  him;  but  though 
that  episode  is  justly  admired 
as  one  of  the  noblest  designs  in 
the  whole  yEneid,  every  one 
must  allow  that  diis  of  Milton 
is  of  a  much  higher  nature. 
Adam's  vision  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  tribe  of  man- 
kind, but  extends  to  the  whole 
Addison* 
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This  hiU ;  let  Eve  {far  I  have  dreochM  her  eyes) 
Here  sleep  bdow,  while  diou  to  foresight  wak^st ; 
As  once  thou  dept^st,  while  she  to  life  was  formed. 

To  whom  thus  Adam  grat^iiUy  replied..  570 

Ascend,  I  follow  thee,  safe  Guide,  the  path 
Thou  lead^st  me^,  and  to  the  hand  of  Heav^o  sidxnit, 
However  diast^ning,  to  the  evil  tinm 
My  obvious  l»east,  arming  to  overcome 
By  suffering,  and  earn  rest  from  labour  won,  375 

If  so  I  may  attain.    So  botti  ascend 
In  the  visions  of  God :  It  was  a  hill 
Of  Paradise  the  highest,  from  whose  top 
The  hemisphere  of  earth  in  clearest  ken 
StretchM  out  to  th^  amplest  reach  of  prospect  lay.    sm 


S67.  — ^'  Eve  (for  I  have 
drench'd  her  eyes) 

Here  sleep  heUm,'] 
It  may  be  asked^  why  Eve  was 
not  permitted  to  see  this  vision, 
as  she  had  no  less  occasion  than 
Adam  thereby  to  learn  true  pa* 
tience:  but  Milton  here  only 
continues  the  same  decorum 
which  he  had  before  observed^ 
when  he  made  Eve  retire  upon 
Raphael's  beginning  his  con- 
ference with  Adam,  Book  viii. 
Besides,  the  tenderness  of  the 
female  mind  could  not  be  sup- 
posed able  to  bear  the  shockii^ 
scenes  whidi  were  going  to  to 
represented.     Tkyer. 

S&J.  Drenched  with  the  dews 
of  sleep.    Compare  Camtu,  996. 
"^^enchea  with  Elyfian  dew. 

T.  Wartm. 

374.  to  overcome 

By  wjferwig,] 
Virg.  M[i.  y.  7IO. 


Qukquid  erit,  superanda  oranis  fbr- 
tMDB  fJBieiido  eat. 

Sn.  In  the  vitums  of  God:] 
A  Scripture  expression,  Exek. 
viii.  3.  And  the  Spint  t^ed  me 
up  between  the  earth  and  the  hea* 
ven,  and  brought  me  in  the  visions 
of  God  to  Jerisalem.  And  man, 
Ezek.  xl.  2.  In  the  wisiotis  of  God 
brought  he  me  into  the  land  of 
Israel,  and  set  me  upon  a  very 
high  mountain.  And  these  may 
very  properly  be  called  the  m- 
sions  of  God,  not  only  for  dis- 
covering things  future,  but  like- 
wise for  the  extensiveneis  of  the 
prospect,  such  as  no  human  eve 
could  reach.  For  upcm  the 
highest  mountain  the  eye  can 
command  only  a  small  part  of 
the  hemisphere  by  reason  of 
the  roundness  of  the  earth;  but 
here  a  whole  honisphere  lay 
stretched  out  to  view  at  onoe 
like  a  plain. 
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Not  higfa'er  that  hill  nor  wider  looking  round. 

Whereon  for  difiert iit  cause  the  Temt>ter  s^ 

Our  second  Adam  m  tJie  wilderness. 

To  shew  him  all  earth^s  kingdonois  and  their  glory. 

His  eye  might  there  command  wherever  stood         385 

City  of  old  or  modem  fame^  the  seat  - 

Of  mightiest  empire,  fix>m  the  destinM  walls 


S81.  Not  high'er  that  hiU 
&c]  That  hill  was  not  higher, 
whereon  the  devil  set  our  Sa* 
viour  {the  second  man,  1  Cor.  xv. 
47.  the  last  Adam,  ver.  45.)  to 
shoui  km  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  the  glory  of  thenif 
Matth.  iv.  8.  The  prospects 
are  well  compared  together*  and 
the  first  thought  of  the  one 
might  probably  be  taken  from 
the  other:  and  as  the  one  makes 

Crt  of  the  subject  of  Paradise 
)st,  so  doth  the  other  of  Para- 
dise Regained. 

387.   —from  the  deslin'd  walls 

Of  Cambalu,  &c.] 
He  first  takes  a  view  of  Asia^ 
and  there  of  the  northern  parts, 
the  destined  walls,  not  vet  in 
being,  but  designed  to  be,  (which 
is  to  be  understood  of  all  the 
rest,)  of  Cambatu,  seat  of  Co- 
thaian  Can,  the  principal  city  of 
Cathay,  a  province  of  Tartary, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Chams, 
and  Samarchand  by  Oxus,  the 
chief  city  of  Zagathaian  Tartary, 
near  the  river  Oxis,  Temir's 
throne,  the  birth-place  and  royal 
'residence  of  Tamerlane;  and 
from  the  northern  he  passes  to 
the  eastern  and  southern  parts 
of  Asia,  to  Paquin  or  Pekm  of 
Sinaan  kings,  the  royal  city  of 
China,  the  country  of  the  an- 
cient Sinae  mentioned  by  Pto^ 


lemy,  and  thence  to  Agra  and 
Lahor,  two  great  cities  in  the 
empire  of  the  great  Mogul,  down 
to  the  golden  Chersonese,  that  is, 
Malacca,  the  most  southern  pro* 
montory  of  the  East-Indies,  so 
called  on  account  of  its  riches, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
Chersoneses  or  peninsulas,  or 
where  the  Persian  in  Ecbatan 
sat,  Ecbatana,  formerly  the  ca« 

?ital  city  of  Persia,  or  since  in 
{ispahan,  the  capital  city  at 
§  resent,  or  where  the  Russian 
Isar,  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  tit 
Moscow,  the  metropolis  or  all 
Russia,  or  the  SuUan  in  Bizance, 
,the  Grand  Signior  in  Constan- 
tinople, formerly  Byzantium^ 
Turchestan-born,  as  Uie  Turks 
came  from  Turchestan,  a  pro- 
vince of  Tartary;  he  recKona 
these  to  Asia,  as  they  are  ad- 
joining, and  ^eat  part  of  their 
territories  lie  m  Asia.  He  passes 
now  into  Africa;  nor  could  his 
eve  not  ken  th'  empire  cf  Negus, 
the  Upper  Ethiopia,  or  the  land 
of  the  Abyssinians,  subject  to 
one  sovereign,  styled  in  tJieir 
own  language  Negus  or  king, 
and  by  the  Europeans  Prestor 
John,  to  his  utmost  port  Ercoco, 
or  Erquico  on  the  R^  Sea,  the 
north-east  boundary  of  the  Abys- 
sinian empire,  and  the  less  ma- 
ritime  kings,  the  lesser  kingdoms 
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Of  Cambalu,  seat  of  Cathaian  Can, 

And  Samarcband  by  Oxus,  Temir's  throne. 

To  Paquin  of  Sinsean  kings,  and  thence  sgo 

To  Agra  and  Labor  of  great  Mogul 

Down  to  the  golden  Chersonese,  or  where 

The  Persian  in  Ecbatan  sat,  or  since 

In  Hispahan,  or  where  the  Russian  Ksar 

In  Moscow,  or  the  Sultan  in  Bizance,  395 


on  the  sea  coasts  Mombaza,  and 
Quiloa,  and  Mdind,  all  near  the 
line  in  Zanguebar,  a  great  re- 
gion of  the  lower  Ethiopia,  on 
the  e^^Btem  or  Indian  sea,  and 
subject  to  the  Portuguese,  and 
Sofala  thought  Ophir,  another 
kingdom  and  city  on  the  same 
sea,  mistaken  by  Purchas  and 
others  for  Ophir,  whence  So- 
lomon brought  ^Id,  to  the  realm 
of  Congo,  a  kmgdom  in  the 
lower  Ethiopia  on  the  western 
shore,  as  the  others  were  on 
the  eastern,  and  Areola  farthest 
90uth,  another  king<&m  south  of 
Congo;  Or  thence  from  Niger 
flood,  Uie  river  Niger  that  di- 
vides Negroland  into  two  parts, 
to  Atlas  mount,  in  the  most 
western  parts  of  Africa,  the 
kingdoms  of  Almanior,  the  coun- 
tries over  which  Almansor  was 
king,  namely,  Fez,  and  Sus, 
Morocco,  and  Algiers,  and  Tre- 
misen,  all  kingdoms  in  Barbary. 
Af^  Afirica  ne  comes  to  Eu- 
rope, On  Europe  thence,  and 
where  Rome  was  to  sway  the 
world :  the  less  is  said  of  Eu- 
rope as  it  is  so  well  known.  In 
spirit  perhaps  he  also  saw,  he 
could  not  see  it  otherwise,  as 
America  was  on    the  opposite 


side  of  the  globe,  rich  Mexico 
in  North  America  the  seat  o^ 
Montezume,  who  was  subdued 
by  the  Spanish  general  Cortes, 
and  Cusco  in  Peru  in  South 
America,  the  richer  eeat  of  Ata^ 
balipa,  the  last  emperor,  sub- 
dued by  the  Spanish  general 
Pizarro,  and  yet  unspoiled  Gtct- 
ana,  another  counbry  of  South 
America  not  then  invaded  and 
spoiled,  whose  great  cUy,  namely, 
Manhoa,  Geryon's  sons,  tiie  Spa- 
niards fVom  Geryon,  an  ancient 
king  of  Spain,  call  El  Dorado  or 
the  ^Iden  city,  on  account  of 
its  richness  and  extmit.  And 
thus  he  surveys  the  four  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  but  it 
must  be  confessed,  more  with 
an  ostentation  of  learning,  dian 
with  any  additional  beauty  to 
the  poem.  But  Mr.  Thyer  ia  ot 
opinion,  that  such  little  sallies 
of  the  muse  agreeably  enough 
diversify  the  scene,  and  observes 
that  Tasso,  whose  Godfrey  is 
no  very  imp^ect  model  of  a 
regular  epic  poem,  has  in  his 
fifteenth  Canto  employed  thir^ 
or  forty  stanzas  together  in  a 
description  of  this  sort,  whidi 
had  no  necessary  connection 
with  his  general  pum. 
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Turchestan-born  ;  nor  could  his  eye  not  ken 

Th*  empire  of  Negus  to  his  utmost  port 

Ercoco,  and  the  less  niaritime  kings 

Mombaza,  and  Quiloa,  and  Melind, 

And  Sofela  thought  Ophir,  to  the  realm  400 

Of  Congo,  and  Angola  farthest  south  ; 

Or  thence  from  Niger  flood  to  Atlas  mount 

The  kingdoms  of  Almansor,  Fez  and  Sus, 

Marocco  and  Algiers,  and  Tremisen  ; 

On  Europe  thence,  and  where  Rome  was  to  sway   405 

The  world :  in  spi^rit  perhaps  he  also  saw 

Rich  Mexico  the  seat  of  Montezume, 

And  Cusco  in  Peru,  the  richer  seat 

Of  Atabalipa,  and  yet  unspoiPd 

Guiana,  whose  great  city  Geryon*  sons  410 

Call  El  Dorado :  but  to  nobler  sights 


409.  — and  yet  unspoiled 

GuianaS] 
I  suppose  Milton  alluded  to  the 
many  frustrated  voyages,  which 
had  been  made  in  search  of  this 
golden  country.  This  was  the 
^motts  place  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  to  have  brought 
such  treasures  from.     Thyer, 

411.  — but  to  nobler  sight 9 

Michael  from  AdanCt  eyes  the 
JUm  removed,'] 
These  which  follow  are  nobler 
»ights,  being  not  only  of  cities 
and  kingdoms,  but  of \ the  prin- 
cipal actions  ai  men  to  the  final 
consummation  of  things.  And 
to  prepare  Adam  for  these  sights 
the  ai^gel  removed  the  JUm  from 
hU  eyes,  as  Pallas  removed  the 
mists  from  Diomedes'  eyes; 
Iliad  V.  127. 


O^^*  iir  ymtrxpf  nfUf  0%§9,  n^t  x$u  «f)^ 

Yet  more,  from  mortal  mists  I  purge 
thy  eyes. 

And  set  to  view  the  warring  dei- 
ties. Pope. 

And  as  Venus  did  likewise  from 
those  of  i£neas,  ^n.  ii.  604.  . 

Aspice,  namque  omnem,  qaae  nunc 

olxlucta  tnenti 
Mortales  hebetat  visus  tibi,  et  ha- 

mida  circum 
Caligat,  nubero  eripiam. 

Now  cast  your  eyes  around;  while 

I  dissolve 
The  mists  and  films  that  mortal  eyes 

involve. 
Purge  from  your  sight  the  dross,  and 

make  you  see 
The  shape  of  each  avenging  deity. 

Dryden, 
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Michael  from  Adam^s  eyes  the  film  removed, 
Which  that  false  fruit  ttmt  promisM  clearer  sight 
Had  bred  ;  then  pargM  with  euphrasy  and  rue 
The  visual  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  see ; 
And  from  the  well  of  life  three  drops  instill'd. 
So  deep  the  pow^r  of  these  ingredients  pierc'd, 
E^en  to  th'  inmost  seat  of  mental  sight, 
That  Adam  now  enforcM  to  close  his  eyes, 
Sunk  down,  and  all  his  spirits  become  intrancM  ; 
But  him  the  gentle  Angd  by  the  hand 
Soon  raised,  and  his  attention  thus  recalPd. 
Adam,  now  ope  thine  eyes,  and  first  behold 


41^ 


4eo 


And  as  the  same  angel  (Mi- 
chael) did  also  from  those  of 
Godfrey^  Tasso^  cant  xviii.  st  93. 

Drizza  pur  gli  occhi  &  riguardar  rim- 
memo 

Etsercito  ionroorta],  ch*  h  in  aria  ao- 
ooltot 

Ch'  io  dinanzi  torrotU  il  nottol  denso 

Di  voftra  humaniUl,  ch'  iotorno  au- 
uolto 

Adombrando  t'  appanna  il  mortal 
aenso. 

Si  che  vedrai  gli  igmidi  gpirti  in 
volte : 

B  sostener  per  breue  spatio  i  rai 

De  raogelidia  forme  anco  potrai. 

Lift  op  thine  eye*,  and  in  the  air 

behold 
Tlia  sacred  armiefiy  how  they  mut- 

tTredbe, 
That  doud  of  flesh  in  which  iar  ttees 

of  old 
All  mankind  wrapped  in,  I  take  from 

thee. 
And  from  thj  aeneea  their  thick  mist 

unfoldy 
That  fiure  to  fiue  thou  ma/gt  these 

sphits  see. 
And  for  a  little  space  right  well  sus- 
tain 
Theb  glorious  light,  and  view  those 

angels  plain.  /VHr/kr. 


These  passages  the  poet  has  imi- 
tated and  improved }  as  in  what 
follows  of  A<um*s  sinking  down 
overpowered^  and  then  being 
raised  again  by  the  hand  gently 
by  the  angel,  he  has  copied  from 
Daniel,  x.  8,  &c.  /  mw  thu  great 
visum,  and  there  remm$mi  no 
strength  in  me — I  was  in  a  d/eep 
sleep  an  my  face,  and  my  /ore 
toward  Hie  ground.  And  bdkotd 
a  hand  touched  me,  which  set  me 
upon  my  knees:  or  from  Rer.  i. 
17.  And  when  I  saw  him,  I  feU 
at  his  feet  as  dead;  and  he  laid 
his.  right  hand  upon  me,  eapng 
unto  me,  Fear  not. 

414.  ---purged  with  euphrasy 
and  rue"]  Cleared  the  drgaas  of 
his  sight  with  rue  and  eu^aty 
or  eye-hrifht,  so  named  of  its 
deanng  virtue.    Hume. 

Rue  was  used  in  exorcmw, 
and  is  therefore  called  herh  ^ 
grace.  Shakespeare,  Richard  if. 
act  iiL  sc.  7.  See  too  Hamlet, 
activ.  sc.  ?• 
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Th*  effects  which  thy  wiginal  crime  hath  wrought 
In  some  to  spring  fiiom  thee,  who  never  touchM 
Th^  excepted  tree,  nor  with  the  snake  conspired, 
Nor  sinnM  thy  sin,  yet  from  that  sin  derive 
Corruption  to  bring  forth  more  violent  deeds. 

His  eyes  he  openM,  and  beheld  a  field, 
Part  arable  and  tilth,  whereon  were  sheaves 
New  reapM,  the  other  part  sheep-walks  and  folds  ; 
P  th'  midst  an  altar  as  the  land-mark  stood. 
Rustic,  of  grassy  sord ;  thither  anon 
A  sweaty  reaper  fix)m  his  tillage  brought 


425 


430 


427.  Nor  smn'd  thy  sin,']  So 
in  Exod.  xxxii.  30.  Ye  have 
sinned  a  great  sm.  1  John  v.  16. 
If  any  man  see  his  brother  sin  a 
sin.  And  the  same  manner  of 
speaking  has  prevailed  amoi 
toe  best  classic  authors  as  wi 
as  in  Scripture.  Yet  from  that 
sin  derive.  The  word  sin  is  by 
mistake  omitted  in  Milton's  se* 
cond  edition,  by  which  theverae 
becomes  lame  and  ddfective. 

4f29>  His  eyes  he  open'd,  and 
beheld  a  field,  &c.]  In  this  great 
review  which  Adam  takes  of  all 
his  sons  and  daughters,  die  first 
objects  he  is  presented  wiUi  ex- 
hibit  to  him  the  story  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  which  is  drawn  toge* 
ther  with  much  closeness  and 
propriety  of  expression.  That 
cariosity  and  natural  horror, 
which  arises  in  Adam  at  die 
sight  of  the  first  dying  man,  is 
touched  with  great  beauty.  Ad- 
diMOfu 

4^33.  -^(^ grassy  sord;']  That 
is,  of  turf.  The  proper  word 
seems  to  be  swerd,  but  to  be  cor- 
rupted  into  sword  or  sord  as  it  is 


commonly  pronounced  in  green- 
sord  and  sord  of  bacon,  which 
may  justify  Milton  in  spelliiig  it 
sord.  Some  think  it  is  mis- 
printed for  sod,  turf,  of  the  Bel* 
gic  sode,  Italian  terra  soda  of 
solidum  or  solum :  and  Mr.  Fen- 
ton  has  caused  it  to  be  printed 
sod,  as  Dr.  Bentley  has  very  af- 
fectedly swerb. 

434.  A  sweaty  reaper  from  his 
tillage  brought  &c.]  It  may  be 
proper  to  compare  this  account 
with  the  sacred  history,  to  whidi 
it  alludes.  Gen.  iv.  2,  &c.  And 
Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but 
Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground. 
And  in  process  of  time  it  came  to 
pass,  that  Cain  brought  of  the 
fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering 
unto  the  Lord.  And  Abel,  he 
also  brought  of  thefirstkngs  of  his 
flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof  The 
poet  adds,  that  Cain  took  die 
fruits  unculled,  as  came  to  hand, 
whereas  Abel  selected  die  choicest 
and  best  of  his  flock ;  and  in  diis 
some  interpreters  have  con- 
ceived the  guilt  of  Cain  to  con- 
sist.   The  poet  too  makes  them 
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First  fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yelbw  sheaf,        435 

Unculi'd,  as  came  to  hand ;  a  shepherd  next 

More  meek  came  with  the  firstlings  of  his  flock 

Choicest  and  best ;  then  sacrificing,  laid  . 

The  inwards  and  their  fat,  with  incense  strow- d. 

On  the  cleft  wood,  and  all  due  rites  perforin'd  440 

His  offering  soon  propitious  fire  from  heaven 

Consumed  with  nimble  glance,  and  grateful  steam  ; 

The  other's  not,  for  his- was  not  sincere; 

Whereat  he  inly  rag^d,  and  as  they  talkM, 

Smote  him  into  the  midriff  with  a  stone  445 

That  beat  out  life ;  he  fell,  and  deadly  pale 

GroanM  out  his  soul  with  gushing  blood  efitis'd. 

Much  at  that  sight  was  Adam  in  his  heart 


offer  both  upon  the  same  altar, 
for  the  word  brought  in  Scrip- 
ture (which  Milton  likewise  re- 
tains) is  understood  of  their 
bringing  their  offerings  to  some 
common  place  of  worship:  and 
this  altar  he  makes  of  turf,  of 
gras$y  9ord,  as  the  first  altars  are 
represented  to  be,  and  describes 
the  sacrifice  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  Hoiner.  The  Scrip- 
ture says  only,  that  the  Lord  had 
respect  unto  Abel,  and  to  his  offer- 
ing; but  unto  Cain  and  to  his 
offering  he  had  not  respect:  the 
poet  makes  this  respect  unto 
Abel's  offering  to  be  a  fire  from 
heaven  consuming  it ;  and  herein 
he  is  justified  by  the  authority  of 
the  best  commentators  Jewish 
and  Christian;  and  there  are 
several  instances  of  such  accept- 
ance in  Scripture.  Cain's  was 
not  so  accepted,  for  (says  the 
po«t)  his  was  not  sincere.  And 
Cain  was  very  wroth — And  Cain 


talked  wUh  Abel  his  brother  :  and 
U  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  in 
the  field,  that  Cain  rose  up  againsi 
Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  him. 
The  poet  makes  Cain  to  smite 
him  into  the  midriff  or  diaphragm, 
a  nervous  muscle  separa^g  ihe 
breast  ftom  the  belly,  with  a  stone, 
supposing  it  the  most  natural 
and  the  most  ready  instrument 
at  hand;  and  so  Cowley,  David 
i.  and  in  his  note  I6:  but  how- 
ever he  makes  his  blood  to  be 
spilled,  as  the  Scripture  parti- 
cularly menti<ms  the  blood  rf 
Abel. 

GroanM  out  his  soul  with  gushing 
blood  eflfVisM. 

Undantique    animam    diffbadit    id 
anna  cruore.     Virg,  Mn,  x^  906;. 

This  is  very  properly  made  tke 
first  vision,  and  is  so  much  en- 
laiged  upon,  as  it  is  of  Adana'a 
inmiediate  descendants. 
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Dismay^,  and  thus  in  haste  to  th^  Angel  cried. 

O  Teacher,  some  great  mischief  hath  befairn        450 
To  that  meek  man,  who  well  had  sacrificM  ; 
Is  piety  thus  and  pure  devotion  paid  ? 

T^  whom  Michael  thus,  he  also  movM,  replied. 
These  two  are  brethren,  Adam,  and  to  come 
Out  of  thy  loins  ;  th'  unjust  the  just  hath  slain,       455 
For  envy  that  his  brother^s  offering  found 
From  Heav'n  acceptance ;  but  the  bloody  fact 
Will  be  avengM,  and  th*  other's  faith  approved 
Lose  no  reward,  tho'  here  thou  see  him  die. 
Rolling  in  dust  and  gore«    To  which  our  sire.  460 

Alas,  both  for  the  deed  and  for  the  cause  ! 
But  have  I  now  seen  Death  ?  Is  this  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust  ?  O  sight 
Of  terror,  foul  and  ugly  to  behold. 
Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel !  465 

To  whom  thus  Michael.     Death  thou  hast  seen 
In  his  first  shape  on  man  ;  but  many  shapes 


45S.  —and  th'  other's  faiih  ath- 
prov'd]  It  was,  according  to  tne 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, who  bears  this  testimonv 
to  it,  xi.  4.  ^  faUh  Abel  of- 
fired  tmio  Goa  a  more  excellent 
»acr^ice  than  Cam,  by  which  he 
obtidned  witnets  that  he  wa$  righ» 
teoua,  God  testifying  cf  his  gifts ; 
and  i^  it  he  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh. 

462.  But  have  I  now  seen 
Death?  Is  this  the  way  &C,']  Our 
author,  in  making  Adam  so  ig- 
DoraDt  of  what  death  was  and 
the  way  to  it,  seems  to  have 
forgot  what  he  had  put  in  the 
▼OL.  II. 


mouth  of  Eve  in  the  preceding 
book,  ver.  1001. 

Let  us  seek  Death,  or  he  not  found, 

iupply 
WHh  our  own  hands  hii  office  on 

ourselves : 
Why  stand  ire  longer  shivering  under 

fears 
That  show  no  end  but  death,  and 

have  the  power, 
or  many  ways  to  die  the  shortest 

choosing. 
Destruction  with  destruction  to  de* 

stroy? 

Thyer. 

467.  'but  many  shapes 

Of  Death,  and  many  are  the 

ways  that  lead 
X 
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Of  Death,  and  many  are  the  ways  ^t  lead 

To  his  grim  cave,  all  dismal ;  yet  to  sense  , 

More  terrible  at  th'  entrance  than  within.  470 

Some,  as  thou  saw'st,  by  violent  stroke  shall  die, 

By  fire,  flood,  famine,  by  intemperance  more 

In  meats  and  drinks,  which  on  the  earth  shall  bring 

Diseases  dire,  of  which  a  monstrous  crew 

Before  thee  shall  appear ;  that  thou  may'st  know     475 

What  misery  th'  inabstinence  of  Eve 

Shall  bring  on  men.     Immediately  a  place 

Before  his  eyes  appeared,  sad,  noisome,  dark, 

A  lazar-house  it  seeqiM,  wherein  were  laid 

Numbers  of  all  diseas'd,  all  maladies  480 

Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  quakns 


151, 


To  hi*  grim  cave^'] 
Senec.    Phoenissse,  act 
153. 

UbiquA  mora  ert- ■   ■ 

— mille  ad  banc  aditus  patent. 

467-  Milton  ip  this  passage 
seems  to  have  had  in  hiis  mind 
that  part  of  the  Charon,  or  £«-!- 
aiu^nvfXH  of  Lucian,  in  which 
Mercury  having  noticed  to  Cha- 
ron, conqueror  Death,  (o  /3fArif#^ 
tf4(MCT«<,)  putting  a  sudden  stop 
to  the  ardent  nopes  and  vain 
schemes  of  man,  proceeds  to 
point  out  and  describe  the  satel- 
lites or  ministers  of  this  great 
power,  in  the  many  and  various 
modes  of  death.  He  specifies 
first  diseases  dire ;  AyyiAM  ^  ttvm 
%m  vwn^frm  frnXtt  «vXA«i,  in  0C<K, 
Q^rMtAM,  Km  itv^rt,  tcm  f$MU,  %m 
^Ft^iin%vfi%)n9u*  to  which  he  hu- 
morously adds,  suicide,  robbers, 
public  executioi)a»  and  tyrants, 

|<<pff,    xm    XflfH^Mf,     MM    MIHMC,    MM 


Xtutrm,  iuu  rt^PMf,  c.  !?•     2)101- 
8ter,  -* 

477.  '^hnniediaiely  a  piece 
&C.J  The  seoHid  visioQ  sets 
before  him  the  image  of  dttth 
in  a  great  varie^  of  appearances. 
The  angel,  to  give  him  a  genenl 
idea  of  those  effects  wh»ch  his 
giiilt  had  brought  upon  hif  pos- 
terity^  places  befiore  him  a  large 
honiital  or  husar-house,  fiUiid- 
with  persons  lying  under  aE 
kinds  of  mortal  di^aaes.  How 
finely  has  the  poet  told  ui^  tiuit 
the  sick  persons  languisiied  under 
liogering  and  incurabk  diitem- 
pers,  by  an  ^)t  and  judioous 
use  of  such  imaginary  b^ngs 
as  those  I  mentioned  in  my  Itft 
paper!  The  passion,  whidi like- 
wise rises  in  Adam  on  this  oon- 
sion,  is  Yery  nalural.  The  dis- 
course between  the  angel  and 
Adam  which  follows,  abovnds 
witb  noble  morals.    Addimm. 
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Of  heart-sick  agony,  all  feverous  kinds, 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs. 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colic  pangs. 
Demoniac  phrenzy,  moping  melancholy. 
And  moon-struck  madness,  pining  atrophy. 
Marasmus,  and  wide-i^sting  pestilence. 
Dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  joint-racking  rheums. 
Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans  ;  Despair 


485 


487*  Marasmus^  The  word 
it  Greeks  and  it  signifies  a  kind 
of  consumptiQn^  accompanied 
with  a  fever  wasting  the  body 
by  degrees;  but  we  should  ob« 
serve  that  diese  verses^ 

I>8moniac  phreniyy  moping  melan- 
choly» 

And  moon-struck  madness,  pining 
atrophy. 

Marasmus^  and  wide-wasting  pesti- 
lence, 

were  not  in  the  first,  but  were 
added  by  the  author  in  the  se- 
cond edition,  to  swell  the  hor- 
ror of  die  description.  Dr.  Brat- 
ley  is  for  striking  them  out 
again,  but  Mr.  Pope  says  they 
are  tluree  admirable  lines. 

489.  Dire  wot  the  tossing,  deep 
the  groans;  Despair  &c.]  This 
is  entirely  in  the  picturesque 
manner  of  Spenser,  and  seems 
to  allude  particularly  to  that 
beautiful  passage,  where  describ- 
ing the  way  to  Pluto^s  grisfy 
reign,  he  represents  Pain,  Strife, 
Revenge,  &c.  as  so  many  per- 
sons assembled,  and  over  tnem 
sat  Horror  soaring  with  pirn 
hoe,  and  beating  his  iron  wm^. 
Faery  Queen,  £x>k  ii.  cant.  vii. 
St  21.  to  St.  24. 


By  that  way*s  side  there  sat  infernal 
Pain,&c. 

Thyer. 

The  break^  and  pauses  in  this 
verse  are  admirable;  and  this 
beauty  is  improved  by  each 
period's  beginning  with  the 
same  letter  d* 

Din  was  the  tosring,  ^tep  the  groans  | 
Despair— 

Substittite  any  other  word  in 
the  room  of  aire  at  d£a>,  and 
you  will  perceive  the  difierence. 
And  then  follows 

And  over  them  trimnphant  death  hit 

dart 
Shook,  bat  dtlafd  to  strike. 

As  the  image  is  wonderfully 
fine,  so  it  is  excellently  eroressed 
with  the  pause  upon  the  first 
syllable  of  the  verse,  shook.  One 
thinks  one  almost  sees  the  dart 
shaking.  How  much  better  is 
this  than  Virgil* s,  ^n.  xi.  767. 

— <jt  certara  quatit  imprbbus  ha- 
stam! 

If  the  line  was  to  be  altered,  as 
thus. 
And   o*er  them  death  triumphant 
shook  liis  dart, 

much   of  the    fire    and    spirit 
X2 
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Tended  the  sick  busiest  from  couch  to  couch ;  490 

And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delay M  to  strike,  though  oft  invokM 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good,  and  final  hope. 
Sight  so  deform  what  heart  of  rock  could  long 
Dry-ey'd  behold  ?  Adam  could  not,  but  wept,         4g$ 
Though  not  of  woman  born  ;  compassion  quell'd 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears 
A  space,  till  firmer  thoughts  restrained  excess ; 
And  scarce  recovering  words  his  plaint  renewed. 

O  miserable  mankind,  to  what  fell  500 

Degraded,  to  what  wretched  state  reservM ! 
Better  end  here  unborn.     Why  is  life  given 
To  be  thus  wrested  from  us  ?  rather  why 
Obtruded  on  us  thus  ?  who  if  we  knew 
What  we  receive,  would  either  not  accept  505 

Life  offered,  or  soon  beg  to  lay  it  down, 
Glad  to  be  so  dismissed  in  peace.     Can  thus 
Th'  image  of  God  in  man  created  once 
So  goodly  and  erect,  though  faulty  since, 
To  sudi  unsightly  sufferings  be  debased  510 

Under  inhuman  pains  ?  Why  should  not  man, 

would  be  lost.     The  reader  may  His  best  of  man,  and  gave  kirn 

see  other  beauties  of  the  same  up  to  tear$] 

kind  in  the  note  upon  iv.  S51.  This  thought  (as   Mr.  Whallcy 

And  there  are  sevenJ  examples  observes)  is  certainly  from  Shake- 

of  it  in  Homer,  but  the  Latin  speare,  whose  words  Milton  has 

language  seems  hardly  capable  preserved  at  the  dose  of  the  sen- 

of  it;  at  least  I  cannot  recollect^  tence. 

an  instance  in  Virgil,  who  is  the 

great  master  of  versification.  I  had  not  lo  wmek  ^mmm  about  me» 

495.    Adctm  wept  ®"*  •"  "^  "*<***^  «*™«  ^^  "J 

Though  not  qf  woman  bom;  And"^  me  up  to  Uotm. 

eompasMwn  qvelTd  Heoiy  V.  act  It. 
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Retaining  still  divine  similitude 

In  part,  irom  such  deformities  be  free, 

And  for  his  Maker^s  image  sake  exempt  ? 

Their  Maker^s  image,  answer'd  Michael,  then      515 
Forsook  them,  when  themselves  they  vilified 
To  serve  ungovem'd  appetite,  and  took 
His  image  whom  they  served,  a  brutish  vice, 
Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve. 
Therefore  so  abject  is  their  punishment,  520 

Disfiguring  not  God's  likeness,  but  their  own. 
Or  if  his  likeness,  by  themselves  defaced. 
While  they  pervert  pure  nature*s  healthful  rules 
To  loathsome  sickness,  worthily,  since  they 
God's  image  did  not  reverence  in  themselves.  52s 

1  yield  it  just,  said  Adam,  and  submit. 
But  is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dust  ? 

There  is,  said  Michael,  if  thou  well  observe  sso 

The  rule  of  not  too  much,  by  tempVance  taught. 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st,  seeking  from  thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight. 
Till  many  years  over  thy  head  return  : 
So  may'st  thou  live»  till  like  ripe  fruit  thou  drop       $35 


517*  To  serve  ungooetfCd  ap»  ioEiage^  when  (ab  we  read  in  iv. 

petUe,]     Appetite  here  it  nuule  291.) 

a  person:    and  took  hi$  image  ^Ui  their  looks  divine 

wkam.  they  served,  that  is,  un-  -nie  image  of  their  glorious  Maker 

governed    appetite's,  a    brutish  shone, 

mo0^  that  was  the  principal  occa^  Ttuth^  wisdom,   sanctitudc   serere 

tnaa  of  the  sin  oT  Eve,  inductive  •"^  P"" ' 

maisth^io  the  sin  of  Eve.    How  531.  The  rule  of  not  too  much,) 

different  is  this  image  from  God's  Ne  quid  nimis. 

XS 
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Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 

Gathered,  not  highly  plucked,  for  dfsath  mature: 

This  is  old  age ;  but  then  thou  must  outlive 

Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  which  will  change 

To  withered,  weak,  and  gray ;  thy  senses  then  540 

Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasure  must  forego. 

To  what  thou  hast ;  and  for  the  air  of  youth. 

Hopeful  and  cheerful,  in  thy  blood  will  reign 

A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry 

To  weigh  thy  spirits  down,  and  last  consume  545 

The  balm  of  life.     To  whom  our  ancestor. 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much,  bent  rather  how  I  may  be  quit 
Fairest  and  easiest  of  this  cumbrous  charge. 
Which  I  must  keep  till  my  appointed  day  550 

Of  rendering  up,  and  patiently  attend 
My  dissolution,    Michael  replied. 


537.  Gathered,  not  harshly 
plucked,  for  death  mature  .•]  He 
seems  to  have  had  ii|  mind  this 
passage  of  Cicero  de  Senect  I9. 
£t  quasi  poma  ex  arboribus, 
cruda  si  sint,  vi  aveUontuf;  si 
matura  et  cocta^  deddunt:  sic 
Titom  adolescentibus  vis  aufett, 
senibus  maturitas. 

58S.  -^but  then  thou  mutt  out- 
live  ftc.]  Therd  is  snmeihing 
veiy  just  and  poetical  in  this  de- 
scription of  the  miseries  of  old 
age,  so  finely  contrasted  as  they 
are  with  the  oppoeite  pleasures 
of  youth.  It  18  indeed  short, 
but  vastly  expressive*  and  I 
think  ought  to  excite  the  pity 
as  well  as  the  admiratioi^  of  the 


readerj  since  the  pow  poet  i$  . 
here  no  doubt  describing  what 
he  felt  at  the  time  be  wrote  h, 
being  then  in  the  decline  of  life, 
and  trouUed  with  various  in- 
firmities.    Ti^. 

551. and  patiently  attend 

My  diieotutkm^ 
In  the  first  edition  it  was  thus» 

Which  I  must  keep  till  mj  appouited 

day 
Of  reocTring  up,  Micbael  to  fahn  n« 

piled. 

But  I  suppose  the  author  thoii^ 
that  ending  too  abrupt,  and 
therefore  added  these  wocd«  m 
the  second  edition,  and  ( 
to  hm  for  the  vene  sake. 
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Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate ;  but  what  thou  liv'st 
Live  well,  how  long  or  short  permit  to  Heaven : 
And  now  prepare  thee  for  another  sight.  555 

He  look'd,  and  saw  a  spacious  plain,  whereon   ' 
Were  tents  of  various  hue  ;  by  some  were  herds 
Of  cattle  grazing ;  others,  whence  the  sourid  ' 
Of  instruments  that  made  melodious  chime 
Was  heard,  of  harp  and  organ  ;  and  who  movM  '     jbt) 
Their  stops  and  chords  was  seen  ;  his  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions  low  and  high 


653.  Nor  love  thy  life,  nor 
haie;'}  Martial,  lib.  x. 

Summum   nee    metuas    diem,   nee 
optes. 

554,  permit  to  Heaven ;"} 

Permitte  Divis.  Hor.  od.  i.  ix.  9. 

556.  He  looked,  and  sato  a 
spacious  plain,  &C.1  As  there 
is  nothing  more  delightful  in 
poetry  than  a  contrast  and  op- 
position of  incidents,  the  author 
after  this  melancholy  prospect 
of  death  and  sickness,  raises  up 
a  scene  of  mirth,  love,  and  jot 
lity.  The  secret  pleasure  that 
steals  into  Adam's  heart,  as  he 
is  intent  upon  this  vision,  is 
imagined  ^ith  ffreat  delicacy.' 
I  must  not  omit  me  description 
of  the  loose  female  troop,  who 
seduced  the  sons  of  God,  as  they 
are  called  in  Scripture. 

For    that  fair   female    troop   thou 

Addison. 

557  •  Were  tents  qf  various 
hue;  &0.I  These  were  the 
tents  cxf  the  posteri^  of  Cam, 
as  the  author  tiimselfafterwardi 
inatmcts  un  by  same  were  herds 
ofcatile  grassmg}  these  bdonged 


to  Jabal,  he  was  the  father  of 
such  as  dwell  in  terUs,  and  of 
such  as  have  cattle.  Oetl:  iv.  20. 
Others,  whence  the  sound  was 
heard  of  harp  and  organ ;  these 
beloi^ed  to  Jubal,  he  was  the 
father  qf  all  such  as  handle  the 
harp  and  organ.  Gen.  ir.  21. 
In  other  part  stood  one  nt  the 
forge,  this  was  TubaUCain,  an 
instructor  of  every  artificer  in 
brass  and  iron.  Gen.  iv.  22. 

562.  Instinct  through  all  pro- 
portions &c.]  His  nimble  fingers, 
as  if  inspired,  flew  through  all 
the  various  distances  of  sound, 
over  all  propuriions^  low  or  high^ 
treble  or  bass,  and  through  all 
its  parts  followed  the  aoiindmg 
s^phony.  A  fugue  (of  fuga, 
Latin,  a  flight)  13  In  music  the 
correspondency  of  patts,  an  - 
swering  one  another  in  the  same 
notes,  either  above  or  below  5 
therefore  exactly  and  grapfai- 
cally  styled  resonant,  as  somid-| 
hig  the  same  notes  over  %ain« 
Hume. 

•  Milton  is  the  more  particular 
in  this  description,  as  he  was 
himself  a  lover  of  music,  and  a 
performer  upon  thfe  organ.        '* 
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Fled  and  pursuM  tranverse  the  resoDant  fu^ue. 

In  other  part  stood  one  who  at  the  forge 

Laboring,  two  massy  clods  of  ir^on  and  brass        .  ,  565 

Had  melted,  (whether  found  where  casual  fire 

Had  wasted  woods  on  mountain  or  in  vale, 

Down  to  the  veins  of  earth,  thence  gliding  hot 

To  some  cave's  mouth,  or  whether  wash'd  by  stream 

From  underground,)  the  liquid  ore  he  drained  570 

Into  fit  moulds  prepared ;  fi*om  which  he  formM 

First  his  own  tools ;  then,  what  might  else  be  wrought 

Fusil  or  graven  in  metal.    After  these, 


565.  — tfpo  massy  clods  qf  ir^on 

and  brau 
Had   mdttd,  (whether  found 

where  casual  fire 
Had  wasted  wood*  on  moun* 

lam  or  in  vale, 
Down  to  the  veins  of  earth,--''} 
iprom  Lucretius^  v.  1940. 

Quod  tupentt,  «•  atque  aurum, 
InrruQique  repertum  ett« 

Et  timu]  aigenti  pondui,  pltmbique 
potaftas; 

Ignia  ubi  iogentas  ffilvaa  ardore 
CMiBwrat 

Montflnia  in  inagnit. 

Bot  these  verses  want  emenda- 
tion. Plurobi  potestas  is  non- 
sense. The  stop  should  be 
placed  thus : 

£t  simul  ailgenti  poiidu«»  plumbi- 

que,  potestas 
Ignis  uU  ingentes  &c. 

Argent!  pondus  plumbique^  as 
in  ,  Virgil,  argenti  pondus  et 
auri*  Potestas  ignis  expresses 
the  coDsnming  power  of  firt. 
We  have  potentia  solis  in  Vir- 
gil, and  potestates  herbarum. 
Joriin. 

513.    Fusil .  pr   gnivn]      By 
melting  or  carving,    Hume, 


57s,    After   these,]     As 

being  the  descendants  of  the 
younger  brother,  but  on  ike 
hither  side,  Cain  having  been 
banished  hito  a  n)<nre  distiiit 
country,  a  different  sort,  the 
posterity  of  Seth  wholly  dif- 
ferent nrom  that  of  Cain,  from 
the  high  neighbouring  hiUs,  whidi 
was  their  seat,  having  their  ha- 
bitation in  the  mountains  near 
Paradise,  down  to  the  fdain  de- 
scended, where  the  Cainites 
dwelti  bg  their  gvhe  just  mat 
they  seemed,  and  all  ^eir  studjf 
bent  to  fvorshw  God  arightf  die 
Scripture  itserf  speaks  of  them 
as  tne  worshippers  of  the  true 
God,  and  know  his  works  not  hid, 
and  Josephus  and  other  wnters 
inform  us  that  they  were  ad- 
dicted to  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  espedaUy  of 
astronomy,  (Joseph.  Antiq.  Ub.  i. 
c.  S.)  nor  those  things  last  (m  the 
first  edition  it  is  lost,  but  tites- 
wards  corrected  among  the  er- 
rata) which  migfa ;  preserve,  nor 
was  it  their  last  care  and  stuchr 
to  know  thoee  things  whm 
might  preserve  yreo^m  and  peace 
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But  on  the  hither  side,  a  difiereat  eort 

From  the  high  neighboring  hills,  which  was  their  seat, 

Down  to  the  plain  descended :  by  their  guise  576 

Just  men  they  seem'd,  and  dl  their  study  bent 

To  worship  God  aright,  and  know  bis  works 

Not  hid,  nor  those  things  last  which  mig^t  preserve 

Freedom  and  peace  to  n^n :  they  pn  the  plain         sso 

Long  had  not  walked,  when  from  die  tents  behdd 

A  bevy  of  fair  women,  richly  gay 

In  gems  and  wanton  dress ;  to  th^  harp  they  sung 

Soft  amorous  ditties,  and  in  dance  came  on : 

The  men  though  grave,  eyM  them,  and  let  their  eyes  585 

Rove  without  rein,  till  in  the  amorous  net 

Fast  caught,  they  lik'd,  and  each  his  liking  chose  ; 

And  now  of  love  they  treat,  till  th'  ^svei^ng  star, 

Love's  harbinger,  appeared  ;  then  ali  in  heat 

They  light  the  nuptial  torch,  and  bid  invoke  590 


to  men.  Though  this  account 
of  the  SethitM  be  m  the  general 
agreeable  to  Scripture,  yet  the 
particnlarB  of  their  living  in  the 
mounteins  near  IVmdise,  and 
of  their  deacendinff  thence  into 
the  plain,  and  their  corrupt- 
ing themselves  in  that  man- 
ner with  the  daughters  of  Cain, 
our  authcHT  seems  to  have  taken 
from  the  oriental  writers,  and 
particularly  from  the  Annals  of 
Eutychius. 

582.  A  bevy  of  fair  women,'] 
A  bevff  is  a  company,  of  the 
Italian  beva,  (says  Hume,)  a 
oovey  of  partriclgei.  It  is  a 
word  used  by  Chancer,  and  by 
Spenser  likewise  of  a  company 
of  women.  Faery  Queen,  b.  ii. 
cant.  ix.  st.  34. 


A  lovely  beoy  of  fair  ladiei  Mt. 
And  b.  iv.  cant  x.  st  48. 

A  bevy  ot  hit  damaels  close  did  lie. 
And  b.  y.  cant  ix.  st  8U 

A  teoy  of  fidr  Yirglns  clad  in  white. 

And    by    Shakespeare,    Henry 
VIII.  act  i. 

"  ■   ■  none  here  he  hopeF» 
lo  all  this  noble  bevy^  has  brought 

with  her 
One  care  abroad. 

586.  — mi  in  the  amorous  net 
Fast  caught,  they  /jjfc'd,] 
Dr.  Bentley  finding  first  in  the 
later  editions,  sa^s  that  Milton 
must  have  given  it  fast:  and  so 
he  did  in  both  the  editions  pub- 
lished in  his  life  time.    Pearce. 
588.   -^tia  th*  evening    star, 
&C.]    See  the  note  on  viii.  519. 
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Hymen,  then  first  to  marriage  rites  invok'd : 

With  feast  and  music  aU  the  tents  resound* 

Such  happy  interview  and  fair  event 

Of  love  and  youth  not  lost,  songs,  garlands,  flowers. 

And  charming  sjrmpfaoaies  attached  the  heart  595 

Of  Adam,  soon  inclinM  t'  admit  delist. 

The  bent  of  nature ;  which  he  thus  express^. 

True  opener  of  mine  eyes,  prime  Angei  blest. 
Much  better  seems  this  vision,  and  more  hope 
Of  peacc^  <fays  portends,  than  those  two  past ;      600 
Those  were  of  hate  and  death,  or  pain  much  worse, 
Here  nature  seems  fulfilPd  in  all  her  ends. 

To  whom  thus  MichaeL    Judge  not  what  is  best 
By  pleasure,  though  to  nature  seeming  meet. 
Created,  as  thqpt  ait,  to  nobler  end  605 

Holy  and  pure,  doViformity:  divine. 
Those  tents  thou  saw^st  so  pleasant,  were  the  tents 
Of  wickedness,  wherein  shall  dwell  his  race 
Who  slew  his  brother  ;  studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  life,  inventors  rare,  gio 

Unmindful  of  their  Maker,  though  his  Spirit 
Taught  them,  but  they  his  gifts  acknowledge  none. 
Yet  they  a  beauteous  offspring  shall  beget ; 
For  that  fair  female  troop  thou  saw^st,  thai  seem^ 
Of  goddesses,  so  blithe,  so  smooth,  so  gay,  615 

Yet  empty  of  all  good  wherein  consists 
Woman^s  domestic  honour  and  chief  praise ; 

614.  For  thatfaxr  female  troop  fair  female  troop,  ihai   nemtd 

thou  saw'st,^    The  con6truction  &c.  which  18  a  sufficinit  proof 

IS  not,  as  some  may  i^pprehend,  of  the  pbsterily  of  Cain  begeitini 

For  that  fair  female  troop  (which)  a  beauteous  ofsmrmg, 
thou  sawed ;  but  thou  sawest  thai 
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Bred  only  and  c<»npleled  to  the  taste 

Of  lustful  appeteoGe,  to  siog,  to  dance) 

To  dress,  and  troU  die  tongue,  and  rcil  the  eye. 

To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 

Religious  titled  them  die  sons  of  God, 

Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame 

Ignobly,  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 

Of  these  fair  atheists,  and  now  swim  in  joy. 

Ere  long  to  swim  at  large ;  and  laugh,  for  which 

The  world  &re  long  a  world  of  tears  must  weep. 

To  whom  thus  Adam  of  short  joy  b^'eft 
O  pity'  and  shame,  that  they  who  to  live  well 


6so 


625 


621.  To  these  that  sober  race 
of  men,  &c.]  As  we  read  in 
Gen.  vi.  2.  The  sons  of  God  saw 
the  daughters  of  men,  that  they 
were  fair;  and  they  took  them 
wives  of  dU  which  they  cho$e.  It . 
is  now  generaUy  agreed,  that 
this  passage  is  to  be  understood 
of  the  sons  of  Seth^  the  wor« 
shippers  of  the  true  God,  mak- 
ing matches  with  the  idolatrous 
daaghters  of  wicked  Cain ;  and 
Milton  very  H^uthr  pats  this 
construction  upon  it  here,  though 
elsewhere  he  seems  to  give  into 
the  old  exploded  conceit  of  the 
angels  becoming  enamoured  of 
tile  daughters  of  men.  See  iii. 
46s.  and  the  note  there,  and 
likewise  v.  M7^  and  Par.  Reg. 
li.  178,  4tJ. 

627.  The  world  ere  fcrn^  a 
world  of  tears  must  weep.]  Ur. 
Bea/dey  obsenres  that  this  woHd 
and  wmrld  is  a  jingle,  and  that 
m  world  of  tears  is  a  low  ex- 
fivetnon.  He  woald  therefore 
read  a  food  of  ttars^>  as  liikoh 


speaks  in  ver.  757*  But  if  this 
verse,  be  blameable  on  .tills  ac- 
count, yet  our  poet  has  used  the 
same  way  of  speaking  in  ix.  11. 

That    brought   into   this    wwU  a 
cporMof  woe. 

I  thmk  that  the  foregoing  part 
of  tiiis  sentence  diould  be  pointed 
thus. 


[  DOW  gwim  in  joy, 
Ere  long  to  twim  at  large;    and 

laugh,  for  which 
The  world  ere  long  a  world  of  tears 

must  weep. 

For  srnmmvng  in  joy  and  snvin^ 
tmng  at  large  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  as  are  likewise  laughk^ 
and  weeping  a  world  qf  temrw. 
Pearce. 

As  tiie  sense  is  so  much  im- 
proved by  tills  pdntio^,  wa 
cannot  but  prefer  it  to  Mihon'* 
own,  which  was  thus : 

and  now  swim  in  joy 
(Ere  long  to  swim  at  large)  and 

laugh;  for  which 
The  world  ere  long  a  world  of  tears 

must  weep. 
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Enter'd  so  fair,  should  turn  aside  to  tread  630 

Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  mid  way  feint ! 
But  still  I  see  the  tenor  of  Man^s  woe 
Holds  on  the  same,  fixMn  Woman  to  begin. 

From  Man's  effeminate  slackness  it  begins, 
Said  th'  Angel,  who  .should  better  hold  his  place      ess 
By  wisdom  and  superior  gifts  rec^v'd. 
But  now  prepare  lliee  for  another  scene. 

He  looked,  and  saw  wide  territory  spread 
Before  him,  towns,  and  rural  works  between, 
Cities  of  men  with  lofty  gates  and  towers,  6iO 

Concourse  in  arms,  fierce  faces  threatening  war. 
Giants  of  mighty  bone,  and  bold  emprise ; 
Part  wield  their  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  steed. 
Single  or  in  array  of  batde  rangM 
Both  horse  and  foot,  nor  idly  mustering  stood  ;         6i5 
One  way  a  band  select  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen  and  fair  kine 
From  a  fet  meadow  ground  ;  or  fleecy  flock. 
Ewes  and  their  bleating  lambs  over  the  plain,. 
Their  booty ;  scarce  with  life  the  shepherds  fly,      650 


688,  He  looked  and  saw  wide  for  enterpriM.    It  is  used  to  the 

ierrUofy  spread  kcJ]     The  next  Mask, 

vision  is  of  a  quite  contrary  na-  Alas  I  good  ventVousyootb* 

ture,  and  filled  with  the  horrors  I  love  thy  courage  yet,  and  faU 

^war.    Adam  at  the  siffht  of  emprise. 

It  melto  into  tears,  and  breaks        6^5.  nor    idiy  musTw^ 

out  in  that  passionate  speech,  stood  i]    One   cannot   perceive 

— — O  what  are  theM,  the  pertinence  of  this  widmii 

Death'a  ministers,  not «« Jc.  supposing  that  it  hinted  at  ^ 

Addison,  drcumetanccs  of  the  landHurmy 

642.  — empmc;]  AnoldwcMrd  at  that  time.    WwrbwrUm. 
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But  call  in  aid,  which  makes  a  bloody  fray ; 

With  cruel  tourneament  the  squadrons  join  ; 

Where  cattle  pastured  late,  now  scattered  lies 

With  carcases  and  arms  th'  insanguin'd  field 

Deserted:  Others  to  a  city  strong  655 

Lay  siege,  incamp'd  ;  by  battery^  scale  and  mine. 

Assaulting ;  others  from  the  wall  defend 

With  dart  and  javelin,  stones  and  sulphurous  fire; 

On  each  hand  slaughter  and  gigantic  deeds. 

In  other  part  the  sceptePd  heralds  call  eso 


661.  — which  makes  a  bloody 
froyi]  So  it  was  altered  for 
the  better  in  the  second  edition ; 
it  was  tacks  a  bloody  fray  in  the 
first  edition;  which  is  not  so 
plain  and  intelligible. 

660.  In  other  part  the  sceptefd 
heralds  call  &Cb]  It  may  be 
noted  here  once  for  all>  that  in 
Uiis  visionary  part  Milton  has 
iVequently  had  his  eye  upon  his 
master  Homer,  and  several  of 
the  images  whidi  are  repre« 
sented  to  Adam  are  copies  of 
the  descriptions  on  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  Iliad.  xviiL 

His  eyes  h«  open'd,  and  beheld  a 
field. 

Part  arable  and  tilth,  whereon  were 
•heaves 

New  reaped,  the  other  part  sheep- 
walks  and  folds. 

Is  not  this  Homer*s  description 
a  little  contracted  ?  ver  550,  4*c 

%9  T  trsiu  rtfU9H  fimSitkni§r  »fS»  t 

«f. 

r^tftm  rirrtv  if«it, 
KxXm  f  mftrnXX^hrn^tt  iv  iXXiUf4i^t 


Another  field  rose  high  with  waving 

grain; 
With  bended  sickles  stand  the  reaper 

train. 
Here  stretchM  in  ranks  tiie  lev^*d 

swartht  are  found* 
Sheaves   heap'd    on    sheaves,  here 

thicken  up  the  ground.      Pope. 

And  ver.  687>  ^c. 

£ff    U    Hft§9    WHtm  Wt^MX9€H    A/lfl* 

Eff  jtmKy  fin^  t^y*9  *^^  m^nmm^ 

th  rsMsr. 
Next  this,  the  eje  the  art  of  Vulcan 


Deep  thro*  foir  forests,  and  a  length 

of  maads; 
Abd  stalls,  and  fUds,  and  scatterM 

cotts  between. 
And  iieecj  ilocks  that  whiten  all  the 


The  vision  of  marriages, 
Thej  light  the  nuptUl  torch,  and  bid 

invoke. 
Hymen,  then  first  to  marriage  rites 

invoked  s 
With  ftast  and  music  all  the  tents 

resound. 

Is  it  not  a  most  beautifiil  and 
exact  copy  of  Homer?  ver.  491, 

«*Ef  ^  /M9  fm  ymfn4t  r  %na  utm^^ 
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To  council  in  the  city  gates :  anoD 

Grey-headed  men  and  grave,  with  warriors  mix^d, 


ByifUf  mm  mrr»*   «iXi«  T  ifumm 

Here  sacred  pomp^  and  genkt  feaat 

delighty 
And  eoknui  daoee,  and  bymeaeal 

rite; 
Along  the  street  the  new-oMde  brides 

are  led, 
,  With  torches  flaming,  to  the  nuptial 

bed: 
The   youthful  dancers  in  a  circle 

bound 
To  the  soft  flute*  and  cittern's  sUver 

sound. 

And  in  like  maimer  the  drivibg 
away  of  the  sheep  and  oxen 
fhim  forage^  and  the  battle 
which  thereupon  ensues,  may  be 
compared  with  the  following 
passage  m  Homer:  ver.  527>  3rc. 

0/  fU9  «w  yyi^tirif  mni^mfU9i  m»m  T 
T«^wvr^  mft^  fUmf  my%yMt  ttm  wnttm 


'l^Mff  ir^m^tth  Mmhf»t9»tf  mtHnm*  if' 


lafiRDS  the  glitt*ring  scfuadron  ris- 
ing round, 

Rqsh  sodden  ;  hills  of  slaughter  haap 
the  ground. 

Whole  .flocks  and  herds  lie  bleeding 
on  the  plains, 

.And,  air  amidst  thenr,  dead,  the 
shepherd  swains. 

The  bellowing  oxen  the  besiegers 
hear. 

They  rise,  take  horse,  approach,  and 
meet  the  war ; 


Thej   fight,  they  Ihll,   beside    the 

silver  flood. 
The  waving  silver  seem'd  ta  hlusb 

with  blood. 

The  representation  of  the  dty 
bcsi^a  here  m  Mflton, 

Others  to  a  city  strong 
Lay  siege,  encamp*d ;  &c 

the  reader  will  find  to  be  a  very 
gnai,  improvement  upon  that  iq 
Homer,  ver.  509,  4^. 

Tut  T  irtftif  irtXa  m^t^  hm  #r^rii 

i4«r«  iUuvt, 
Tfv^^iri  XufMrtfttftt* 

Another  part  (a  prospect  diifeiiiif 

far) 
Glow'd  with   refulgent    arms,  snd 

horrid  war. 
Two  mighty  hosts  a  leagucr'd  towD 

embrace,  &c. 

As  t^e  council  in  the  one 

In  other  part  the  sceptetM  bcnUi 

call 
To  council  in  the  city  gates :  anon 
Grey-headed  men  and  grave,  wHb 

waniors  mix*d. 
Assemble,  and  harangues  are  beud, 

&C. 

seems  to  be  of  much  more  im- 
portance dian  that  in  the  other, 
ver.  503,  &c. 

^lm¥  tiri  |i#r«i#i  Aj#Mf ,  it^mnmtXf' 


T«i#iy  irtM'  tii0r»»f  MfuAUtt  Y  t^  ^ 

Th'  appointed  heralds  stiU  the  00117 

bands. 
And  form  a  ring  whh  sceptrss  in 

their  hands; 
On  seats  of  stone,  within  the  saaed 

place. 
The  rev'rend  elders  nodded  o'er  tke 

case; 
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Assemble,  and  harangues  afe  heard,  but  soon 

In  fectious  opposition,  till  at  last 

Of  middle  age  one  rising,  eminent  esA 

In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong. 

Of  justice,  of  religion,  truth  and  peace. 

And  judgment  from  above :  him  old  and  young 

Exploded  and  had  seiz'd  with  violent  hands. 

Had  not  a  cloud  descending  snatchM  him  thenoe     670 

Unseen  amid  the  throng :  so  violence 

Proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  sword-law 

Through  all  the  plain,  and  refuge  none  was  found. 

Adam  was  all  in  tears,  and  to  his  guide 

Lamenting  turn'd  full  sad ;  O  what  are  these,  07.9 

Death's  ministers,  not  men,  who  thus  deal  death 


Alternate*  each  th*  attesting  scep- 
tre took. 

And  rising  solenon,  each  his  sentence 
spoke. 

The  description  of  the  shield  of 
Achilles  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  poetry  in  the 
whole  IHad,  and  oar  author  has 
plainly  shown  his  admiration 
and  Mfection  for  it  by  borrow- 
ing so  many  scenes  and  images 
firom  it:  bat  I  think  we  may 
say,  that  they  do  not  like  other 
copies  fall  short  of  the  origmals» 
bat  generally  exceed  than,  and 
receive  thb  additional  beattty, 
that  they  are  most  of  them  made 
representations  of  real  historijes 
and  matters  of  fact. 

661.  To  council  in  the  city 
gates:]  For  there  assemblies 
weve  anciendy  held,  and  the 
judges  used  to  sit,  Gen.  xxxiv. 
20.  Deot.  xvl  18.  zxi.  I9.  Zech. 
Viii.  16. 

665,  Of  middle  age  fmeriiing,'} 


Enoch  said  to  be  of  middle  age^ 
because  he  was  translated  wl^ 
he  was  but  three  bundled  and 
sixty-five  yeaxh  old;  a  middle 
ttge  then.  Gen.  v.  23.  Bwhafd-. 
son, 

668,  ^ndjudgmentfromabove:] 
It  appears  from  holy  writ,  ^t 
he  was  not  only  a  good  man, 
and  tvalked  with  God,  Gen.  v. 
24.  but  that  he  remonstrated 
likewise  against  the  wickedness 
of  mankind,  and  denounced  the 
heavy  judgment  of  God  upon 
them,  Jude  14.  Behold  the  Lard 
c<mieth  with  ten  thousands  of  his 
saints  to  execute  judgment  upon 
all  &c.  which  the  poet  alludes  to 
more  plainly  afterwiurds,  ver. 
704. 

that  God  would  come 
To  judge  them  with  his  saints*—* 

669.  Rtploded]  From  explode, 
Latin,  to  hiss,  to  drive  out  dis- 
gracefully with  some  noise  of 
contempt.    Johnson. 
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Inhumanly  to  men,  and  multiply 

Ten  thousandfold  the  sin  of  him  who  slew 

His  brother :  for  of  whom  such  massacre 

Make  they  but  of  their  brethren^  men  of  men  ?         6ao 

But  who  was  that  just  man,  whom  had.  not  Heaven 

Rescued,  had  in  his  righteousness  been  lost? 

To  whom  thus  Michael.     These  are  the  product 
Of  those  ill-mated  marriages  thou  saw'st ; 
Where  good  with  bad  were  matched*  who  of  themselves 
Abhor  to  join  ;  and  by  imprudence  mix'd,  686 

Produce  prodigious  births  of  body^  or  mind. 
Such  were  these  giants,  men  of  high  renown  ;  , 
For  in  those  days  might  only  shall  be'  admir'd. 
And  valour  and  heroic  virtue  calPd ;  690 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils  with  infinite 
Man-slaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory,  and  for  glory  done 


683.  To  whom  thus  Mkhatl. 
These  are  Ihe  product]  The  ac- 
cent upon  the  word  product  is  to 
be  vaned  product  or  prMuct,  ac- 
cording as  you  pronounce  the 
word  Michael  with  two  or  three 
syllables. 

688.  Such  toere  these  giants, 
men  of  high  renown ;]  Gen.  vi.  4. 
There  were  giants  tft  the  earth  in 
those  days;  and  also  after  that, 
when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto 
the  daughters  qf  men,  and  they 
hare  children  to  them:  the  same 
became  mighty  men,  which  were  of 
old,  men  rf  renown.  Some  com- 
mentators understand  by  the 
word  which  we  translate  giant$, 
men  of  large  bulk  and  stature; 


others  conceive  them  to  be  no 
more  than  robbers  and  tyianti  r 
our  author  includes  both  mter- 
pretaticms,  and  leaves  the  choice 
to  the  reader,  prodigious  hulks  of 
body  or  mind. 

691.  To  ooercome  in  b&ttle, 
&c.]  This  character  is  draws 
more  masterly  in  Par.  Reg.  iii. 
71. 

Thej  err  who  count  it  gloriom  &c 
Warhurton. 

694,  and  for  glory  done 

Of  triumph,  to  be  st^Fd  great 

conquerors,'] 

Milton  bad  said  before,  that  it 

shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch  of 

glory,  to  subdue  nations,  and  brisg 
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Of  triumph,  to  be  styled  great  conquerors,  69^ 

Patrons  of  mankind,  Gods,  and  sons  of  Gods, 

Destroyers  rightlier  caliM  and  plagues  of  men. 

Thus  fame  shall  be  achieved,  renown  on  earthy 

And  what  most  merits  fame  in  silence  hid. 

But  he  the  seventh  from  thee,  whom  thou  beheld'st  700 

The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverse. 

And  therefore  hated,  therefore  so  beset 

With  foes  for  daring  single  to  be  just, 

And  utter  odious  truth,  that  God  would  come 

To  judge  them  with  his  saints:  him  the  Most  High  705 

Wrapt  in  a  balmy  cloud  with  winged  steeds 

Did,  as  thou  saw^st,  receive,  to  walk  with  God 


home  ifieir  tpaiU:  and  here  he 
adds,  (for  this  I  take  to  be  his 
sense,)  that  it  shall  be  held  the 
highest  pitch  of  triumph  for  that 
glory  obtained,  to  be  styled  great 
conquerors.  So  that  though  I 
approve  of  Dr.  Bendey^s  c^ng- 
ing  done  into  won,  I  cannot 
a^^ree  to  his  altering  Of  triumph 
to  Or  triumph,    Pearce. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
calt  passages.  I  am  not  satisfied 
ivith  the  conjectures  of  either  of 
these  learned  men,  and  see  no 
other  way  o(  understanding  it 
but  this.  To  overcome,  to  suh^ 
due,  to  spoil,  shall  be  held  the 
highest  pitch  of  glory,  and  shall 
be  done  far  glory  of  triumph, 
shall  be  achieved  for  that  end 
md  purpoflje,  to  be  styled  great 
conquerors  &c. 

700.  But  he  the  setfnth  from 
ikee,"]  Jvide  I4f.  And  Enoch  also, 
the  seventh  Jrom  Adam,  &c. 

707.  Dul,  as  thou  saw'st,  re- 
«e«9f,]  It  is  commonly  tfjppfe" 
VOL.  II. 


bended  ft^m  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  that 
all  auxiliary  verbs  are  mere 
expletives, 

WhUe  expletives  their  feeble  aid  dq 
join. 

But  this  I  believe  Mr.  Pope 
never  intended  to  advance.  Mil- 
ton has  used  them,  in  many 
places,  where  he  could  have 
avoided  them  if  he  had  pleased. 
I  will  produce  one. 

Did,  M  thou  8aw*8t,  receive— 

Milton  might  have  said 

Received,  as  thou  hast  teeni  i    i. 

But  he  thought  the  auxiliary 
verb  added  strength  to  the  ex<r 
pressioq,  as  indeed  it  does.  .  I 
own  where  the  auxiliary  verb  is 
brought  close  to  its  principal,  and 
that  a  thin  monosyllable,  as  in 
the  line  just  now  referred  to,  the 
verse  is  very  rude  and.  disagree- 
able. Put  toi  prove  that  the 
auxiliary  verb  may  be  employtd 
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High  in  Balvation  and  tbe  dimes  of  bli0B» 
Exempt  fiom  death ;  to  shew  Aee  what  reward 
Awaits  the  good,  the  rest  what  pcmishmeot ; 
Which  now  direct  thine  eyes  and  soon  behold. 

He  lookM,  and  saw  the  fiioc  of  things  quite  changed; 


10 


properly,  I  will  prodace  an  in- 
stance m  rimed  verte,  as  stroi^^ 
as  that  of  Milton  just  mentioned. 

Then  did  the  roaring  waves  their 

rage  cwnpoMy 
When  the  great  father  of  the  food 
PmUfnt  J&ttid. 


I  believe  it  will  not  be  diluted* 
but  that  this  line  is  as  fml,  as 
sonorous,  and  majestic,  as  if  the 
auxiliary  verb  had  been  left  out, 
and  the  author  had  used  com* 
po$€(i  instead  of  did  compose. 
The  expression  is  certainlv  more 
beautiful  and  more  poetical  i  and 
the  reason  of  it  is,  that  it  occa- 
vions  suspense,  which  raises  the 
attention;  or  in  other  words,  the 
auadliary  verb  gives  notice  of 
soBletlmig  coming,  before  the 
prindpa]  thiag  itself  appears* 
whkh  is  another  property  of 
majestar.  Mt.  firydens  authority 
might  likewise  be  added  on  this 
occasion  $  even  in  his  celebrated 
lines  on  Milton  it  is  to  be  met 
with, 

GTC06e»  Italy,  and  Bngfand  Ji<f  adorn. 

In  his  trandation  6f  Ibe  JEneid 
there  are  many  instances  of  the 
same  natnre>  one  of  which  I 
wfl]  mention. 

The  queen  of  Haav'n  did  thus  her 
fiiiy  yeat. 


would  have  been  extremelj  so, 
if  he  had  writ  it  thus. 

The  Queen  of  heaVn  her  farj  tlmt 
^Tent. 

Fiom  whence  it  appesn  that  the 

auxiliary  verb  is  not  to  be  re* 
jected  at  all  times;  besides  it  b 
a  particular  idiom  of  the  BngfiA 
language,  and  has  a  majesty  in 
it  superior  to  the  Latin  or  Greek 
tongue,  and  I  believe  toany  other 
language  whatsoever.  Many  in* 
stances  might  be  brought  to  sop- 
port  this  assertion  from  great 
authorities.  I  shall  produce  one 
from  Shakespeare, 


-The  natm  ef  tUs  line,  aa  tiM 
warcb  are  fail*  noiflad,  is  nut 
Ipd,  as  lfce«ar  can  judge;  but  it 


I  to  me 
In  dreadful  tecrccy  ianpait  the^  did. 

The  auxiliary  verb  is  here  vay 
properly  made  use  of;  and  it 
would  be  a  great  loss  to  Ei^iA 
poetry,  if  it  were  to  be  wholly 
fs^  aside.  See  LeHen  tmfern^ 
wg  pdHlcid  transkttkm  &c.  p.  B, 

%  lO. 

711.  Which  now  dtred  ikme 
eye»  and  »oon  beholdJi  The  i^n- 
tax  4s  rewailcablew  Wkkh  go- 
vq^ned  not  by  the  verb  next  foil- 
lowmg,  but  by  the  laift  ha  ^he 
aeDvO^xce. 

712.  He  kok'd,  md  mw  ike 
face  of  things   gttUe    cAoiigV;] 

Milton,  to  keep  \m  sen  agrMsiUe 
variety  in  his  visions,  after  hav^ 
ing  raised  hi  the  mind  e€  hii 
readw  the  several  ideas  of  tetror 
wMeh  afe  confohnabfe  to  dw 
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The  brazen  throat  of  n^r  imd  oeas^d  to  tour ; 

All  DOW  was  turnM  to  jollky  and  game, 

To  luxury  and  riot,  &a6t  and  dance,  716 

Marrying  or  pfOfltitiiting,  as  befe), 

R^pe  or  adnkery^  whene  passing  iair 

AUur'd  them  ;  thence  irom  cups  to  ciril  broils. 

At  length  a  reYerend.sife  among  diem  came,^ 

And  of  their  doings  great  dislike  declared  730 

And  testified  against  their  ways ;  he  oft 

Frequented  their  assemblies,  whereso  met. 

Triumphs  or  festivdb,  and  to  them  preached 

Convejsion  and  repentance,  as  to  souls 

In  prison  under  judgments  imminent :  7ss 

But  all  in  vain  :  which  when  be  saw,  he  ceased 

Contending,  and  removM  his  tents  far  off; 

Thai  from  the  mountain  hewing  timber  tall. 

Began  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  bulk, 

Measured  l^  cubit,  length,  and  breadth,  and  highth,  7to 


description  of  war,  passes  on  to 
l^ose  softer  images  of  triumpbs 
and  festivals,  in  that  vision  of 
lewdness  and  luxarj,  which 
tishere  in  the  flood.     Addimm. 

1t$, preach'd 

Conver$um  and  repentance,  as 
to9mU 

/npfMOfl] 

This  account  erf*  Noah*s  preach- 
ing is  founded  chiefly  upon  St 
CsteTi  2  Pet  iL  5.  Noaih  a 
fre^dier  qf  righteowneit  ^  and 
1  Pet  lii.  19,  80.  Bp  which  ako 
he  ^l  and  preached  unto  ike 
9fkrke  in  prison,  which  sametune 
Ji»ere  dieobedieM,  when  once  the 
Ifrng-^UffePing  ^f  God  woUed  in 


the  daye  of  Noah:  as  what  fol- 
lows m  Noab*s  desjstiog  when 
he  found  hps  preaching  ineffec- 
tual^ and  removiiu^  into  aootfa^ 
country,  is  taken  ncm  Josephufy 
Antiq.  lib.  i.  c.  3. 

730.  Measured  bw  eub'U,  length, 
and  breadth,  and  highth,)  TKe 
dimensions  of  the  nrk  are  given 
Gen.  vi.  15.  The  length  0/  the 
ark  shall  he  three  hundred  cubiUs 
the  breadUi  of  it  ^Jh^  cuitUe,  ond 
the  highth  of  it  thirty  cubiU*  A 
cubit  is  the  measure  from  iba 
elbow  to  the  fingers'  «nds,  aad^i 
reckoned  a  foot  and  a  half,  or 
(according  to  Biihm  CivnbeK- 
land)  21  inches  888  daciinals.  . 
Y  9 
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Smeared  round  with  pitch,  and  in  the  side  a  door 

Contrived,  and  qf  provisions  laid  in  large 

For  man  and  beast :  when  lo  a  wonder  strange  I 

Of  every  beast,  and  bird,  and  insect  small 

Came  sevens,  and  pairs,  and  entered  in,  as  taught      fsi 

Their  order :  last  the  sire,  and  his  three  sons 

With  their  four  wives  ;  and  God  made  fast  the  door. 

Meanwhile  the  south*wind  rose,  and  with  black,  wings 


7dl*  Smear  d  round  with  pitchy 
and  in  the  side  a  door  &c.]  Gen. 
vi.  14.  Thou  shali  pitch  it  within 
and  without  with  pitch :  and  the 
door  of  the  ark  thdlt  thou  set  in 
the  tide  thereof,  ver.  l6.  And  take 
thou  unto  thee  ofaU  food  that  is 
eaten,  and  thou  shalt  gather  it  to 
thee;  and  it  shall  be  for  food  for 
thee  and  for  them. 

782.  — and  of  provisions  laid  in 
large"]  He  uses  the  adjective 
adverbially  here  and  elsewhere, 
MM  is  connnon  in  Latin.  Ma- 
mumque  fluentem  Nilum.  Virg. 
Ueorg.  iii.  28.  Sole  recens  orto. 
Georg.  iii.  156. 

735.  Came  sevens,  and  pairs,'] 
Sevens  of  clean  creatures^  and 
pairs  of  unclean.  For  this  and 
other  particulars  here  mentioned^ 
fee  Gen.  vii. 

738.  Meanwhile  the  south-wind 
rose,  &c.]  As  it  is  visible  that 
the  poet  had  his  eye  upon 
Ovid's  account  of  the  universal 
deluge,  the  reader  may  observe 
with  how  much  judgment  he  has 
avoided  every  thing  that  is  re- 
dundant or  puerile  in  the  Latin 
poet  We  do  not  tee  here  the 
wcAf  swimming  among  the  sheep, 
tlor  any  of  those  wanton  ima- 

g 'nations,  whidi  Seneca  found 
ult  with,  as  unbeeoming  the 


great  catastrophe  of  nature, 
our  poet  has  unitated  that  vc 
in  which  Ovid  tells  us  that  then 
was  nothing  but  sea,  and  thit 
this  sea  had  no  shore  to  it.  he 
has  not  set  the  thought  in  saA 
a  light  as  to  incur  the  censure 
which  critics  have  passed  upon 
it  The  latter  part  of  that  verse 
in  Ovid  is  idle  and  superfluous, 
but  just  and  beautiful  in  Milton : 

Jamque  mare  et  tellus  oulhim  dk- 

crimen  habebant. 
Nil  nid  pontut  end,  decrantt  ipioqqr 

Httora  ponto. 

covei^d  aea« 


Sea  without  shore. 

In  Milton  the  former  part  of  the 
description  does  not  forestall  the 
latter.  How  much  more  great 
and  solemn  on  this^  occasion  is 
that  which  follows  in  our  Eng- 
lish poet. 


I  in  their  ] 
Where  laxuiy  late  M%p'd|  i 

sten  whelp*d 
And  stabled— 

than  that  in  Ovid,  where  we  are 
told  that  the  sea-calves  lay  in 
those 'places  where  die  goali 
were  used  to  browse?  Thereadff 
may  find  several  other  panU 
passages  in  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lidi  ^Bscription  of  die  dd^ge, 
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Wide  hovering,  all  the  clouda  together  drove 
From  under  heaven ;  the  hills  to  their  supply- 


740 


wher^  our  poet  has  visibly  the 
advantage.  The  dLj'a  being 
overchaiged  with  clouds,  the  de- 
scending of  the  rains,  the  rising 
of  the  seas,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  rainbow,  are  suen  descrip- 
tions as  every  one  must  take 
notice  of.  The  circumstance  re- 
lating to  Paradise  is  so  finely 
imagmed,  and  suitable  to  the 
opinions  of  many  learned  au- 
thors, that  I  cannot  fbrbear.giving 
it  a  place  in  this  paper; 

then  shall  this  mount 
Of  ParadiaB  by.  might  of  waves  ba 
mov'd  &€. 

The  transition  which  the  poet 
makes  from  the  vision  of  the 
deluge,  to  the  concern  it  occa- 
sion^ in  Adam,  is  exquisitely 
graceful,  and  copied  after  Vir^, 
Slough  the  first  thought  it  m- 
troduces  is  rather  in  the  spirit  of 
Ovid, 

How  didst  thou  grieve  then,  Adam, 
to  behold  &c. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular 
in  my  quotations  out  of  the 
deventh  Dook  of  Paradise  Lost, 
bemuse  it  ia  not  generally 
reckoned  among  the  most  shin- 
'mz  books  of  this  poem;  for 
which  reascMi  the  reader  might 
he  Kgit  to  overlook  those  many 
psssages  in  it  which  deserve  our 
admtmtioD.  The  eleventh  and 
tweUUi  are  indeed  buflt  upon 
that  single  circumstance  of  the 
removal  of  our  first  parents  fh>m 
Psndise  i  but  though  this  is  not 
m.  itself  so  great  a  subject  as  that 
in  most  of  the  for^oin|p  books, 
it  is.  extended  and  diversified 


with  sa  many  surprising  inet. 
dents  and  pleasing  episodes,  that 
these  two  last  books  can  by  no 
means  be  looked  upon  aa  un- 
equal parts  of  this  divine  poem* 
I  must  farther  add,  that  had  not 
MiHcm  represented  our  first  pa- 
rents as  driven  out  of  Paradise, 
his  fall  of  man  would  not  have 
been  complete,  and  consequently 
his  action  would  have  been  im- 
perfect.    Addison, 

The  reader  may  farther  ^am" 
pare  the  following  passages  with 
Milton,  and  he  will  easily  see 
the  superiority  of  the  English 
poet     Ovid.  Met.  i.  264. 

— Modidis  notui  evolat  alls^ 
Terribilem  pice^tectus  caligioe  vul- 

tum, 
Utque  manu  lat4  pendentia  oubila 

pressity 
Fit  fhigor ;  hinc  dend  funduntur  ab 

ctbere  nimbi. 
Nunda  Junonia  varios  induta  colore* 
Concipit  Iris  aquas,  alimentaque  nu- 

bibus  adfert, 
Expatiata  ruunt  per  apertoa  flumina 

campos; 
Cumque  satis  arbusta  simul,  P^cu- 

desque,  viroeque» 
Tectaque,  cumque  suis  rapiunt  pene- 
tralia sacris. 

The  south  he  loos'd,  who  night  and 

horror  brings; 
And  fogs  are  shaken  from  his  flaggy 

wings; 
Still  as  he  swept  along,  with  his 

clenched  fist 
Ha  squeez'd  th*  clouds,  th*  imprison'd 

duuds  resist : 
The  skies  from  pole  to  pole  with 

peals  resound ; 
And  shoi/ra  enlarged  come  pouring 

on  the  ground. 
Then,  clad  in  colours  of  a  various 

dye, 
Junonian  Iris  breads  a  ntwsnppljp*' 

Y  3  ' 
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Vapour,  and  exhalation  dudt  and  moist. 

Sent  up  aniain  ;  and  now  the  tbickenM  sky 

Like  a  dark  ceiling  stood ;  down  rushM  the  rain 

Impetuous,  and  continued  till  the  earth 

No  more  was  seen  ;  the  floating  vessel  swum  745 

Uphfted,  and  secure  with  b^tked  prow 

Rode  tilting  o*er  the  waves  ;  all  dwellings  else 

Flood  ov^whelm^d,  and  them  with  all  their  pomp 

Deep  under  water  rolPd  ;  sea  covef  d  sea. 

Sea  without  shore ;  and  in  their  palaces  750 

Where  luxury  late  reignM,  sea-monsten  whdp'd 

And  stabled ;  of  mankind,  so  numerous  late. 

All  left,  in  one  small  bottom  swum  imbarkM. 


To  fe«d  the  clondst  impetuouv  rain 

dwmds       ■ 
Th*  expanded  waters  gather  on  the 

plain: 
They  float  the  fields,  and  overtop  the 

grain; 
Then  rushing  onwards  with  a  sweepy 

•way, 
Bear  floclu  and  folds,  and  lab'riog 

hinda  away. 
Nor  saft  their  dwellings  were,  for 

sappM  by  floods^ 
Their  houset  foil  upon  their  house* 

hold  gods.  Dtyden^ 

1%  it  not  juiter  and  better  to 
say,  that  the  south^wind  drove 
aU  the  clouds  together  from  under 
heavenp  than  that  he  squeezed  the 
ehuds  UiUh  his  broad  hand  ?  and 
b  it  not  a  more  philosophical 
account,  that  the  hills  sent  up 
vapour  and  exhalaUoH  to  their 
supply,  than  that  the  rainbow 
suppHed  th»m  with  nourishment  P 
and  is  there  not  more  majesty 
in  this  short  and  full  descrip- 
ti«n,  that  the  Jloods  overwhelmed 


all  dwellings,  and  them  nnlh  ail 
their  pomp  deep  under  nater 
rolled,  than  in  mentioBing  10 
particularly  and  minutely  th 
flood  sweeping  aw>ay  com,  aad 
trees,  and  cattle,  and  mea,  tnd 
houses,  with  their  household  godsf 
tod  yet  these  are  none  c^  die 
least  shining  passages  in  the 
Latin  poet. 

74S.  lAkeadarkceiUngstoedf] 
Ceiling  may  be  thooglrt  too  mnn 
a  word  in  poetry,  but  Iffllon 
had  a  Tiew  to  iti  derhuitiflo  from 
coelum  (Latin,)  delo  (ifaliaa,) 
heaven.  Riehmrdson, 
758.        ■  of  nmnkM,  so  nsh 

merous  tale, 
M  Uft,  in  one  snkM  MM 
9wum  bnhQfnA.\ 
See  Vidfts  Chri^  L  i. 

Omnibus  hie  pauci  exUnctia  mof* 

taHbus  ibant 
Incfuai  ligno  samfnai  tepune  pa 
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How  didst  thou  griere  then^  Adarn^  to  bdnoM 

The  end  of  all  tl^  oSkprngf  end  ao  sad^  7$$ 

Depopulation  I  diee  another  Boodf 

Of  tears  and  ionow^  a  flood  thfie  ako  drowned, 

And  sunk  thee  aa  thy  sons ;  till  getttly  raur'd 

By  th^  Angela  on  thy  feet  thou  stood^at  at  laat» 

Though  cooQEifortless^  as  when  a  fi^er  mowos      «    7^ 

His  childrei],  all  in  view  deatioy'd  at  once ; 

And  scarce  to  di^  Angel  utter'dst  dtua  thy  plaint. 

O  visions  ill  foreseen  i  better  had  I 
Li  v^d  ignorant  of  future,  ao  bad  borne 
My  part  of  evil  onIy»  each  day^a  lot  7(s 

Enough  to  bear ;  thoae  now,  that  were  dispensed 
The  burden  of  many  s^pes,  on  me  light 
At  once,  by  my  foreknowledge  gaining  birth 
Abortive,  to  torment  me  ere  their  being. 
With  thought  that  they  must  be.   Let  no  man  seek  774 
Henceforth  to  be  foretold  what  shall  befell 
Htm  or  hia  children ;  evil  he  may  be  sure. 
Which  neither  his  foreknowing  can  prevent, 

765.    each  days  lot  one    The  word  is  used  with 

Enough  to  bear;'}  great  propriety,  and  in  die  truer 

Matdi.  vl  34.  Suffkieni  %nt9  the  antique  tense*    See  also  tS.  S79w 

day  istheevU  thereof.  Richardson, 

766,        diipenid  770.   Let  no  man  teek  &c.] 

Thehmr^n  qfmanif  aget^  This  momdon  was  ndt  Map«^ 

Distributed,  dealt  out  in  par-  tinent  at  a  tima  when  the  nUy 

cela,  to  be  a  sufficient  burden,  of  easting  nativities  waa  stiU  in 

the  load  of  numy  ages.     Dis-  ase.     WwrlmrtoH^ 

pensare  from  penso  to  weighj  77S.  fVM^  ueMer  kk  >ewN 

thence  comes  tbB  word  penmm,  burning  earn  prgveni,]   Dr.  Beat* 

the  quantity  of  wool  that  was  lay  savs,  that  nothmg  Mlaws  aa 

weighed  out  to  the  maids  to  sequel  to  neHher,  and  supfosea 

spha,  thence  h  means  a  task  in  he  gave  it* 

mmml,  and  to  dispense  is  to  Whidi  never  Ms  foNkitovHnf  am 

Ji^^iayi^  these  tasks  tt»  every 
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And  be  the  future  evil  shall  no  less 
In  apprehensioa  than  in  substance  feel  775 

Grievous  to  bear :  but  that  care  now  is  past, 
Man  is  not  whom  to  warn :  those  few  escapM 
Famine  and  anguish  will  at  last  consume 
Wandering  that  Watery  desert :  I  had  hope 
When  violence  was  c^M,  and  war  on  earth,  78O 

All  would  have  then  gone  well,  peace  would  have  crownM 
Withlehgth  of  happy  days  the  race  of  man  ; 
But  I  was  far  deceivM  ;  for  how  I  see 
Peace  to  corrupt  no  less  than  war  to  waste. 
How  comes  it  thus  ?  unfold  celestial  Guide^  786 

And  whether  here  the  race  of  man  will  end. 
To  whom  thus  Michael.    Those  whom  last  thou 
saw'st 
In  triumph  and  luxurious  wealth,  are  they 
First  seen  in  acts  o^  prowess  eminent 
And  great  exploits,  but  of  true  virtue  void ;  790 

Who  having  spilt  much  blood,  and  done  much  waste 
Subduing  nations,  and  achievM  thereby 
Fame  in  the  world,  high  titles,  and  rich  prey, 
Shall  change  their  course  to  pleasure,  ease,  and  sloth, 
Surfeit,  and  lust,  till  wantonness  and  pride  795 

Bnt  neither  ii  not  always  fol-  777'  — those  few  escaped 

lowed  by  nor,  but  sometimes  by  Famine  and  anguiih  wiU  oL 
and;  and  I  wonder  the  Doctor  iaM  consume'] 

should  object  to  this  manner  of  ,^    .  ... 

speaking,  when  it  is  so  frequent  ^^"IJJSi^p^  """""^  ^^ 

and  so  elegant  in  Latin.    Vide  iuob  longT^iit  inopi  jquma 
quid  agas,  ne  n^ue  illi  prosis*  Tictu.  Ovid.  Meu  L  ^l. 

et  ttt    pereas.    Terence    Eun.  ^^  .  .     .    ^ 

Homo  n^ue  meo  judido  stul-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  °°^'  pemh  in  the 

tus»  ct  suo  valde  sapiens.   Cicero  The  small  mnaimier  dies  for  want 
de  Oratore.  of  AkxU  Dnf^ba^ 
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Raise  out  of  friendship  hostile  deeds  ia  peace. 

The  conquered  also,  and  inslav^d  by  war 

Shall  with  th^r  freedom  lost  all  virtue  lose 

And  fear  of  God,  from  whom  their  piety  feignM 

In  sharp  contest  of  battle  found  no  aid  aoo 

Against  invados ;  therefore  cooPd  in  zeal 

Thenceforth  shall  practise  how  to  live  secure. 

Worldly  or  dissolute,  on  what  their  lords 

Shall  leave  them  to  enjoy ;  for  th^  earth  shall  bear 

More  than  enough,  that  temperance  may  be  tried :   S05 

So  all  shall  turn  degenerate,  all  depraved. 

Justice  and  temperance,  truth  and  &ith  foi^ot ; 

One  num  except,  the  only  son  of  light 

In  a  dark  age,  against  example  good. 

Against  allurement,  custom,  and  a  world  si  a 

Offended ;  fearless  of  reproach  and  scorn. 

Or  violence,  he  of  their  wicked  ways 

Shall  them  admonish,  and  before  them  set 

The  paths  of  righteousness,  how  much  more  safe, 

And  full  of  peace,  denouncing  wrath  to  come,  815 

On  their  impenitence ;  and  shall  return 

Of  them  derided,  but  of  God  observed 

The  one  just  man  alive ;  by  his  command 

Shall  build  a  wondrous  ark,  as  thou  beheld'st. 

To  save  himself  and  household  from  amidst  s^o 

A  world  devote  to  universal  wrack. 


798.  Shall  with  their  freedom  and  religion.    There  are  such 

lost  aU  virtue  lose]  Milton  every  sentiments  in  several  parts  of 

where  shews  his  love  of  libertjr;  his  prose  works,  as  well  as  in 

and  here  he  observes  very  righUy^  Aristotle  and  other  masters  of 

that  the  loss  of  liberty  is  soon  politics, 

followed  by  the  loss  of  all  virtue  821.  A  world  devote  to  uni' 
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No  sooner  be  widi  diem  of  man  and  beast 
Select  for  life  sball  in  tbe  ark  be  lodg^d» 
And  sheltered  round,  but  all  the  cataracts 
Of  heaven  set  open  on  tbe  eartb  shall  pour 
Rain  day  and  night ;  all  fimntains  of  the  deep 
Broke  up,  shall  heave  tbe  ocean  to  usurp 
Beyond  all  bounds,  till  inundation  rise 
Above  die  highest  hills :  then  shall  this  moimt 


995 


tertal  wradf,']  DoooU  it  used 
here  and  elsewhere  as  devoted  : 
and  in  Milton's  own  editions  it 
if  universal  rack,  bat  we  have 
pinted  it  wrack  to  distinguish 
It  from  rack  the  instrument  of 
torture;  and  we  have  Milton's 
authority  for  so  doing,  for  he 
has  j)rinted  it  so  himself  in  vi. 
670.  in  both  his  editions : 


I  now  all  heav*n 
Had  gone  to  wrack  &c. 

It  is  probable  that  both  words 
were  originally  of  the  same  ex- 
traction j  but  as  the  different 
ieotes  have  been  so  long  dis- 
tinguished by  different  spel]ing» 
it  is  proper  to  preserve  wis  dis- 
tinction in  order  to  avoid  am- 
biguity and  confusion.  And  for 
the  same  reason  we  spelt  differ- 
ently forackmg  in  IL  182.  and 
racking  in  xi.  461. 

8S4.  aU  the  cataracts 

Of  heav'n  set  open  on  the  earth 
shall  pour 

Rain  day  and  night ;  all  foun- 
tains of  the  deep 

Broke  up  J 
Gen.  vii.  11.  The  same  day  were 
M  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
broken  up,  and  the  windows  of 
heatten  were  opened.  The  win- 
dows of  heaven  are  translated 


tbe  caSaracts  ia  the  Syiiac  9mi 
Arabic  versions,  and  in  the  Sep- 
tna^pnt  and  Vulgar  Latin^  which 
Milton  here  foUows;  and  what 
they  are,  those  will  best  under- 
stand who  have  seen  tlie  fidlings 
of  waters,  called  spouts,  in  hoi 
countries,  when  the  clouds  da 
not  break  into  drope>  bat  fill 
with  terrible  violence  in  a  tor- 
rent: and  the  great  deep  h  the 
vast  abyss  of  waters  contained 
within  the  bowels  of  the  eardi, 
and  in  tbeaea. 

829. then  shall  this  wmtt 

Of  Paradise  Ac] 
It  18  tbe  opinioo  of  many  leanKd 
men,  that  Paradise  was  destroved 
by  Uie  deluge,  and  oar  antW 
describes  it  in  a  very  poedeai 
manner.  Pushed  5y  the  homed 
flood,  so  that  it  was  betorc  the 
flood  became  univenal,  and 
while  it  poured  along  Uke  a 
vast  river;  £ot  rivers  when  they 
meet  with  any  thing  to  obstruct 
their  passage,  divide  themselves 
and  become  homed  as  it  were, 
and  hence  the  ancients  have 
compared  them  to  bulls. 

Sic  immybrmh  yolvitu*  Aufidttft. 

Hor,  od»  w.  xiT.  tS, 

£t  gemkit  aunlua  tmrino  fmrmn 

vulm 
Eridanus.  Vitg.  Georg,  fv.  STl. 
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.Of  Paradise  by  might  of  waved  be  movM  sso 

Out  of  hi9  place,  push'd  by  the  horned  flood. 

With  all  his  verdut6  spoilM,  and  trees  adrift, 

DowD  the  great  river  to  the  openiqg  gulf, 

And  there  take  root  an  island  salt  and  baie. 

The  bauDt  df  seal3,  and  ores,  and  sea-mews  clang:  935 

To  teach  thee  that  God  attributes  to  place 

No  sanctity,  if  none  be  thither  brought 

By  men  who  there  frequent,  or  therein  dwell. 

And  now  what  further  shall  ensue,  behold. 


Comiger  Hoeperidura  flavias  rei^a- 
tor  aqoaruia.      iCn.  viii*  77. 

I^own  the  great  river  to  the  open*- 
ing  gulf,  down  the  river  Tigria 
or  Euphrates  to  the  Persian 
ffulf :  uiey  were  both  rivers  of 
Eden,  and  Euphrates  particu* 
]arly  is  called  in  Scripture  the 
great  riner,  the  river  Eupkra* 
tee.  Gen.  xv.  18.  It  is  very 
probable  that  our  author  took 
the  first  thought  of  pushing 
Paradise  by  the  force  of  floods 
into  the  sea  from  Homer,  who 
describes  the  destruction  of  the 
Grecian  wall  by  an  inundation 
ifery  much  in  the  same  poetical 
manner,  Iliad,  xii.  24. 

in  A«»XAmv 
Zmv 

0un.    ».  r.  X. 

Those  turnM  by  Phoebus  from  their 
wonted  ways, 

Belug'd  the  nun|^  nine  eontinusl 
diyi; 

The  weight  of  waters  sape  the  yield- 
ing wall. 

And  to  the  sea  the  floating  bulwarks 
faU: 


Incessant   cattraets    fhe   thund'f«> 

pours. 
And  half  the  skies  deseend  In  sliiicy 

show'rs,  &€•  Pop^n 

%S5,  — and  ores,']  Orca  est 
genus  marinse  beHuss  maximum. 
FesL  The  word  occurs  fre- 
quently in  Ariosto.    Berlin. 

835.  — and  sea-memt  clang:"] 
So  also  in  vii.  422.  tpi^^  clang 
despised  the  ground,  adopting 
the  clangor  of  the  Latins,  whk£ 
is  a  word  that  they  almost  con- 
stantly use  to  express  the  noise 
made  by  the  flight  of  large 
flocks  of  Inrds.     Tkffer. 

836.  To  teach  thee  that  God 
attributes  to  place 

No  sancHty,  tec] 
Milton  omits  no  opportunity  of 
lashing  what  he  thongM  super- 
stitious. These  lines  may  serve 
as  one  instance,  and  I  tmnk  be 
plainly  hare  alhides  to  the  man- 
ner of  consecratinff  churches 
used  by  An^bisbop  Land, 
which  was  prodigiously  da- 
moured  against  by  people  of 
our  author's  way  of  tfainkiiig^ 
as  superstitious  and  popiu. 
Thyer. 
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He  lookM,  and  saw  the  ark  hull  on  the  flood, 
Which  DOW  abated  ;  for  the  clouds  were  fled, 
Driven  by  a  keen  north-wind,  that  blowing  dry- 
Wrinkled  the  face  of  deluge,  as  decay  M  ; 


$40 


840.  — <Ae  ark  hull  on  the 
flood,']  A  ship  it  said  to  hull 
when  all  her  sails  are  taken 
down,  and  she  floats  to  and  ^. 
Richardson. 

841.  Which  now  abated  i  for 
the  clouds  were  fled, 

Driv'n  by  a  keen  north-wind,'] 
The  Scripture  says  only,  that 
Ood  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the 
earth;  but  our  poet  follows 
Ovid  in  this  as  well  as  several 
other  particulars.  Met  i.  328. 

Nubila  disjecit ;  nimbi^que  AquUono 

remotif, 
'   Bt  Gttlo  terras  ostendit,  et  lethera 

terns.— -*• 
Jam  mare  littus  habet ;  plenos  capit 

alveua  amnes  ; 
Flumina  subsidimt ;  coOes  ezire  Ti- 

dentur ; 
Sui^t  humus;    crescont  loca  de^ 

cresoentibus  undls« 

He  loosM  the  northern  wind  ;  fierce 

Boreas  flies 
To  puir  away  the  clouds,  and  pio^ 

the  skies  t 
Serenely,  while  he  Mows,  the  va- 

pours  driv^3, 
Discover  heav*n  to  earth,  and  earth 

to  heav*n_ 
.  A  thin  circumference  of  land  ap> 

pears; 
And  earth,  but  not  at   once,  her 

visage  rears. 
And  peeps  upon  the  seas  from  upper 

grounds ; 
The  streams,    but    just   oontain'd 

within  their  bounds. 
By  slow  degrees  into  their  channels 

crawl: 
.    And  earth  increases  as  the  waters 

All.  Dryden, 


843.    Wrinkled    the  face    of 
deluge,  as  decay  d  {]     Tnis  allu- 
sive comparison  of  the  surface 
of  the  decreasing  waters,  wrin- 
kled bv  the  wind,  to  the  wrin- 
kles of  a  decaying  old  age,  is 
very  far  fetched,  and  extremely 
boyish;  but  the  author  makes 
us  ample  amends  in  the  remain- 
ing part  of  this  description  of 
the  abating  of  the  flood.    The 
circumstances  of  it  are  few,  but 
selected  with  great  judgment, 
and  expressed  with  no  less  spirit 
and  beauty.     In  this  respect,  it 
must  be  owned,  Milton  greatly 
excels    the    Italians,    who    are 
generally  too    prolix    in    their 
descriptions,    and    think    they 
have  never  said  enouffh  whOst 
any  thing  remains  unsaid.  When 
once  enough  is  said  to  excite  in 
the  reader's  mind  a  proper  idea 
of  what  the  poet  is  represent- 
ing, whatever  is  added,  ooweYcr 
beuitiftil,  serves  only  to  tease 
the  fimcy  instead  of  pleasing  it, 
and  rather  cools  than  improves 
that  glow  of  pleasure,  wUcfa 
arises  in  the  mind  upon  its  first 
contemplation  of  any  suipnsing 
scene  of  nature  well    painted 
out.     Of  this  Milton  was  very 
sensible,    and    throughout   his 
whole  poem  has  scarcely  ever 
been  hurried  by  his  imagmation 
into  any  thing  inconsistent  widi 
it.     Thyer, 
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And  the  clear  sun  on  his  wide  watery  glass 

Gaz'd  hot,  and  of  the  fresh  wave  lai^y  drew,  845 

As  after  thirst,  which  made  their  flowing  shrink 

From  standing  lake  to  tripping  ebb,  that  stole 

With  soft  foot  tow'ards  the  deep,  who  now  had  stopped 

His  sluices,  as  the  heaven  his  windows  shut* 

The  ark  no  more  now  flotes,  but  seems  on  ground  850 

Fast  on  the  top  of  some  high  mountain  fix'd. 

And  now  the  tops  of  hills  as  rocks  appear ; 

With  clamour  thence  the  rapid  currents  drive 

Tow^ards  the  retreating  sea  their  furious  tide. 

Forthwith  from  out  the  ark  a  raven  flies,  855 

And  after  him,  the  surer  messenger. 


844.  jind  the  clear  sun  on  his 

wide  watery  glass 
Gaz'd  hot,  and  of  the  fresh 
wave  largely  drew,] 
A  singular  use  oi  gaze,  applied 
tothesan.  Perhaps  from  Shake- 
speare,  where  it  also  expresses 
almost  the  same  thought.  Comed. 
of  Err.  act  i.  s.  i. 

At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the 

earth. 
Dispersed  those  vapours  that  offended 
us. 

T.  Warton, 
846.  — fP^tcA  made  their  flow- 
ing shrink]  Their  I  suppose  re- 
fers to  wave  before  mentioned, 
as  a  noun  of  multitude,  of  the 
plural  number.  It  is  not  easy 
to  account  for  the  83mtax  other- 


847.  From  standing  lake  to  trip^ 
fing  ebb,]  Tripping  from  trspu' 
diare,  to  dance,  to  step  lightly 
upon  the  toes,  a  natural  de^p« 
tion  of  s^-ebhing,  as  irii.  300. 


and  so  it  follows,  that  stole  with 
soft  foot,  this  bold  personizing  is 
perpetually  used  by  the  Gr^, 
and  consequently  the  Latin 
poets,  who  always  imitate  them, 
Hor.  Epod.  xvi.  4?. 

montibuB  altis 
Levis  crepante  lympba  detilit  pede. 
Richardson. 

848.  the  deep^  who  now  had 
stopp'd 

His  sluices,  as  the  heaven  hif 
windows  shut,] 
Gen.  viii.  2.  The  fountains  also 
of  the  deep,  and  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  stopped.  For  this 
and  other  particulars  of  the  ark 
resting  upon  the  mountains  of 
Ararat,  and  of  tiie  raven,  and  of 
the  dove,  &c»  see  the  same  chap* 
ter. 

850.  —flotes,^  This  is  the 
right  way  of  npeUing  the  word, 
as  it  comes  nrom  the  Frendi 
Jhter. 
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A  dove  sent  forth  once  and  again  to  spy 

Green  tree  or  ground  whereon  his  foot  may  light ; 

The  second  time  retmning,  in  his  bill 

An  olive  leaf  he  brings,  pacific  sign  :  sGo 

Anon  dry  ground  appears,  and  firom  his  aric 

The  ancient  sire  descends  with  all  his  train  j; 

Then  with  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  devout, 

Grateful  to  Heav'n,  over  his  head  b^olds 

A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow  s&s 

Conspicuous  with  three  listed  colours  gay. 

Betokening  peace  from  God,  and  covenant  new. 

Whereat  the  heart  of  Adam  erst  so  sad 

Greatly  rejoicM,  and  thus  his  joy  broke  forth. 

O  thou  who  future  things  canst  represent  870 

As  present,  heavenly  Instructor,  I  revive 
At  this  last  sight,  assured  that  man  shall  live 
With  all  the  creatures,  and  their  seed  preserve. 
Far  less  I  now  lament  for  one  whole  world 
Of  wicked  sons  destroyed,  than  I  rejoice  875 

For  one  man  found  so  perfect  and  so  just, 
That  God  vouchsafes  to  raise  another  world 
From  him,  and  all  his  anger  to  forget. 
But  say,  what  mean  those  coloured  streaks  in  heaven 


860.  An  olive  leaf  he  brings.  Add  this  likewise, 

padjic  sign .]    Sign  of  peace,  of  paciferaqua  manu  omiuB  prctea. 

Gods  mercy  to  mankind;  the  ditoiWs.          ^En, rfik  110. 

^  Jb«ng  the  embleo.  of  '^'j^'^XV^eii^jSZ 

^plaaiiam  pMr»  iratriior  oKvftm.  bably  the  three  (MineipalcokHVs, 

r^g.  Orn^  ii  495.  x€A,  yeUow,  and  Uue,  of  whidk 

Hume*  the  others  ure  cxMoipoanded. 
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Distended  as  the  brow  of  God  appeas'd,  sso 

Or  serve  they  as  a  flowery  Tei^  to  bind 
The  fluid  skirts  of  dbat  same  watery  cloud, 
Liest  it  again  (fissdire  and  shower  the  eiulh  ? 

To  whom  th'  ardiangeL    Dexterously  diou  aim^st ; 
So  willingly  doth  God  remit  his  ire,  885 

Though  late  repenting  him  c^nian  depraved, 
Grieved  at  his  heart,  when  looking  down  he  saw 


884.  To  whom  th'  archangel. 
&c]  The  reader  will  easily  ob- 
serve how  much  of  this  spoedi 
is  built  upon  Scripture. 

Though  late  repenting  him  of  man 

depmv'd* 
Griev'd  at  his  hearty^-— 

And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he 
had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and 
it  grieved  him  at  his  heart,  Gen. 
vi.  6. 

•^when  looking  down  he  mw 

The  whole  earth  fillM  with  violence, 

and  oU  flesh 
Corrupting  each  their  way ;— > 

The  earth  alto  was  corrupt  before 
Ood,  and  the  earth  was  filed  with 
violence.  And  God  looked  upon 
tht  earth,  and  behold  it  was  cor^ 
rupt;  for  all  flesh  had  corrupted 
his  way  upon  the  earthy  yer.  11^ 
12. 

Such  grace  shall  one  just  man  find  in 
hissigfaty 

But  Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord,  ver.  8. 

And  makes  a  covenant  never  to  de« 

•troy 
The  earth  again  by  floods 

And  I  wiU  establish  my  covenant 
with  yout  neither  shaU  all  fiesh 
be  cut  of  any  more  by  the  waters 
qf  a  flood,  neither  shall  there  be 


any  more  ajlood  to  iutwff  the 
earth.  Gen.  ix.  11. 


;  when  he  brings 
Over  the  earth  a  cloud,  wiU  thereia 

set 
His  triple^coloui^d  bow,  wheveon  t# 

look, 
And  call  to  mind  his«avenant  >—  . 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  I 
bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth,  that 
the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud : 
and  I  wiU  look  upon  it,  that  I  may 
remember  the  everlasting  covenant 
between  God  and  every  living  crea^ 
ture  of  all  fiesh  that  is  upon  the 
earth,  vor.  14,  l6. 

—day  and  night, 
Seed«time    and    harvest,  heat    and 

hoary  frost 
ShaU  hold  their  course, 

While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed" 
time  and  harvest,  and  cold  and 
heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and 
day  and  night  shall  not  cease, 
Gen.  viii.  22. 

•^till  fire  purge  all  things  new. 
Both  heav*n  and  earth,  wherein  the 
just  shall  dwell. 

The  heavens  being  on  fire  shall 
be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat :  neverthe* 
less  we,  according  to  his  promise, 
look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dweUeth  righteousm 
ness,  2  Pet  iii.  12,  13. 
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The  whole  earth 'fill'd  with  violence,  and  all  flesh 

Corrupting  each  their  way ;  yet  those  remov'd, 

Such  grace  shall  one  just  man  find  in  his  sight,        890 

That  he  relents,  not  to  blot  out  mankind, 

And  makes  a  covenant  never  to  destroy 

The  earth  again  by  flood,  nor  let  the  sea 

Surpass  his  bounds,  nor  rain  to  drown  the  world 

With  ma6  therein  or  beast ;  but  when  he  brings     895 

Over  the  earth  a  cloud,  will  therein  set 

His  triple-coloured  bow,  whereon  to  look. 

And  call  to  mind  his  covenant :  day  and  night, 

Seed-time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost 

Shall  hold  their  course,  till  fire  purge  all  things  new,  900 

Both  heaven  and  earth  wherein  the  just  shall  dwell. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  Angel  Michael  continues  from  the  flood  to  relate  what 
shall  succeed;  then,  in  the  mention  of  Abraham,  comes  by 
degrees  to  explain,  who  that  Seed  of  the  Woman  shall  be,  which 
was  promised  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  fall ;  his  incarnation,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension ;  the  state  of  the  church  till  his  second 
coming.  Adam,  greatly  satisfied  and  recomforted  by  these 
relations  and  promises,  descends  the  hill  with  Michael ;  wakens 
Eve,  who  all  this  while  had  slept,  but  with  gentle  dreams  com- 
posed to  quietness  of  mind  and  submission.  Michael  m  either 
hand  leads  them  out  of  Paradise,  the  fiery  sword  waving  behind 
them,  and  the  Cherubim  taking  their  stations  to  guard  the  place. 
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As  one  who  in  his  journey  baits  at  noon, 

Though  bent  on  speed  ;  so  here  th*  archangel  paus'd 

Betwixt  the  world  destroy^  and  world  restored, 

If  Adam  ought  perhaps  might  interpose ; 

Then  Mrith  transition  sweet  new  speech  resumes*         5 

Thus  thou  hast  seen  one  world  begin  and  end  ; 
And  man  as  from  a  second  stock  proceed. 
Much  thou  hast  yet  to  see,  but  I  perceive 
Thy  mortal  sight  to  fail ;  objects  divine 
Must  needs  impair  and  weary  human  sense :  10 

Henceforth  what  is  to  come  I  will  relate. 


I.  Am  one  &c.]  In  the  first 
edition,  before  tb^  Imst  book  was 
divided  into  two,  the  narration 
went  on  without  any  inter- 
ruption i  but  upon  that  division 
in  the  second  edition,  these  first 
five  lines  were  insetted.  This 
addition  begins  the  book  very 
graoefully,  and  is  indeed  (to 
apply  the  author's  own  words) 
hmoett  transHion. 

II.  Henceforth  what  is  to  come 
I  mill  relate,']  Milton,  after 
havifig  represented  in  vision  the 
history  of  mankind  to  the  first 


great  period  of  nature,  dis- 
patches the  remaining  part  of 
It  in  narration.  He  has  devised 
a  very  handsome  reason  for  the 
angel's  proceeding  with  Adam 
after  this  manner  ^  though  doid>t* 
less  the  true  reason  was  the  dif- 
ficulty which  the  poet  would 
have  found  to  have  shadowed 
out  so  mixed  and  com]^cated 
a  story  in  visible  objects.  I 
could  wish,  however,  that  the 
author  had  done  it,  whatever 
pains  it  might  have  cost  him. 
To  give  my  opinion  freely,  I 
z  9 
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Thou  therefore  give  due  audience,  and  attend. 
This  second  source  of  men,  while  vet  but  few, 
And  while  the  dread  of  judgment  past  remains 
Fresh  in  their  minds,  fearing  the  Deity, 
With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right 


15 


think  that  the  exhibiting  part 
of  the  history  of  mankind  in 
vision,  and  part  in  narrative,  is 
as  if  an  history-painter  should 
put  in  colours  one  half  of  his 
subject,  and  write  down  the 
remaining  part  of  it  If  Mil- 
ton's poem  flags  any  where,  it 
is  in  this  narration,  where  in 
some  places  the  author  has  been 
so  attentive  to  his  divinity,  that 
he  has  neglected  his  poetry. 
The  narration  however  rises 
very  happily  on  several  occa- 
sions, where  the  subject  is  ca- 
pable of  poetical  ornaments,  as 
particularly  in  the  confusion 
which  he  describes  among  the 
the  builders  of  Babel,  and  in 
his  short  sketch  of  the  plagues 
of  Egypt     Addison, 

Mr.  Addison  observes,  that  if 
Milton's  poem  flags  any  where,  it 
is  in  this  narration;  and  to  be 
sure,  if  we  have  an  eye  only  to 
poetic  decoration,  his  remark  is 
just:  but  if  we  view  it  in  an- 
other light,  and  consider  in  how 
short  a  compass  he  has  com- 
prised, and  with  what  strengUi 
and  clearness  he  has  expressed, 
the  various  actings  of  God  to- 
wards mankind,  and  the  most 
sublime  and  deep  truths  both 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
theology,  it  mutt  excite  no  less 
admiration  in  the  mind  of  an 
attentive  reader.,  than  die  more 
sprightly  scenes  of  love  and  in- 
nocevioe'  in  £dflny  or  the  more 


turbulent  ones  of  angelic 
in  heaven.  This  contrivance 
of  Milton's  to  introduce  into  his 
poem  so  many  things  posterior 
to  the  time  of  action  fixed  in  his 
first  plan,  by  a  visionary  pro- 
phetic relation  of  them,  ia,  it 
must  be  allowed,  common  with 
our  author,  to  Virgil  and  UMMit 
epic  poets  since  his  time;  but 
there  is  one  thing  to  be  ob- 
served singular  in  our  English 
poet,  which  is,  that  whereas 
thev  have  all  done  it  prind- 
paliy,  if  not  wholly,  to  have  an 
op)K>rtunity  of  complimenting 
their  own  country  and  frieods, 
he  has  not  the  least  mention  of, 
or  friendly  allusion  to,  his.  The 
Reformation  of  our  Church  fitm 
the  errors  and  tyranny  erf'  po- 
pery, which  corruptions  he  so 
well  describes  and  patheticaBj 
laments,  afforded  him  occasion 
fair  enough,  and  no  doubt  his 
not  doing  it  must  be  imputed  to 
his  mind's  being  so  unhappily 
imbittered,  at  the  time  d^  hm 
writing,  ajB^ainst  our  govern- 
ment both  in  Church  and  State; 
so  that  to  the  many  odier  mis- 
chiefs flowing  from  the  ^rand 
rebellion  we  may  add  tins,  of 
its  depriving  Britain  of  the  best 
nanegyric  it  is  ever  likely  to 
nave.     Thyer. 

16.  With  some  regard  to  what 
is  jast  and  righf]  This  answ«ts 
to  the  silver  age  of  the  poets, 
the    Paradisiacal    state    is    tb» 
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Shall  lead  their  lives,  and  multiply  apace, 
Laboring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop, 
Corn  wine  and  oil ;  and  from  the  herd  or  flock, 
Oft  sacrificing  bullock,  lamb,  or  kid. 
With  large  wine-ofFerings  pour'd,  and  sacred  feast 
Shall  spend  their  days  in  joy  unblam'd,  and  dwell 
Long  time  in  peace  by  families  and  tribes 
Under  paternal  rule :  till  one  shall  rise 


20 


golden  one.     That  of  iron  be- 
gins soon,  ver.  24.     Richardson. 

24.  till  one  shall  rise  &c.] 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the 
first  governments  in  the  world 
were  patriarchal,  by  families  and  ^ 
tribes,  and  that  Nimrod  was  the 
first  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
kingly  government  among  man- 
kind. Our  author  therefore 
(who  was  no  friend  to  kingly 
government  at  the  best)  repre- 
sents him  in  a  very  bad  light 
as  a  most  wicked  and  insolent 
tyrant,  but  he  has  great  autho- 
rities, both  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian, to  justify  him  for  so  doing. 
The  Scripture  says  of  Nimrod, 
Gen.  X.  9r  that  he  was  a  mighty 
hunter  before  ike  Lord :  and  this 
our  author  understands  in  the 
worst  sense,  of  hunting  men 
and  not  beasts,  and  men  not 
beasts  shall  be  his  game.  But 
several  commentators  under- 
stand it  in  the  same  manner, 
and  the  Scripture  applies  the 
word  to  hunting  of  men  by 
persecution,  oppression,  and  ty- 
ranny. Jer/  xvi.  l6.  Lara.  iv. 
18.  Ezek.  ziii.  18,  20.  And  so 
the  Jerusalem  Targum  here  ex- 
pounds it  of  a  si^ul  hunting  of 
the  sons  of  men.  The  phrase 
before  the  Lord  seems  to  be  per- 


fectly indifferent  in  itself,  and 
made  use  of  only  by  way  of 
exaggeration:  but  in  this  place* 
the  greatest  number  of  inter- 
preters take  it  in  a  bad  sense, 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  it 
is  said  of  the  men  of  Sodom, 
that  they  were  sinners  before  the 
Lord,  Gen.  xiii.  13.  as  also  of 
£r  the  eldest  son  of  Judah,  that 
he  was  wicked  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lordt  Gen.  xxxviii.  7.  And  St 
Austin  in  particular  would  have 
it  translate  not  before  the  Lord, 
but  against  the  Lord.  Our  au- 
thor, m  conformity  to  this  opi- 
nion, says, 

Before  the  Lord^  at  in  detpiie    of 
Heaven^ 

but  then  takes  in  the  other  in- 
terpretation of  Vatablus  and 
others,  that  before  the  Lord  is 
the  same  as  under  the  Lord, 
usurping  all  authority  to  him- 
self next  under  God,  and  claim- 
ing it  jure  divino,  as  was  done 
in  Milton's  own  time ; 

Or  from  Heav*H  claming  second  tov» 
raniy; 

claming,  so  Milton  spells  the 
word  in  this  place,  and  so  he 
spells  reclame  in  vi.  791*  and  so 
all  of  that  family  should  be 
spelt,  declame,  exclame,  proclame, 
z  3 
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Of  proud  ambitious  heart,  who  iiot  content  25 

With  fair  equality,  fraternal  state. 

Will  arrogate  dominion  undeserved 

Over  his  brethren,  and  quite  dispossess 

Concord  and  law  of  nature  from  the  earth, 

Hunting  (and  men  not  beasts  shall  be  his  game)        so 

With  war  and  hostile  snare  such  as  refuse 

Subjection  to  his  empire  tyrannous : 

A  mighty  hunter  thence  he  shall  be  styl'd 

Before  the  Lord,  as  in  despite  of  Heaven, 

Or  from  Heaven  claming  second  sovranty ;  35 

And  from  rebellion  shall  derive  his  name. 

Though  of  rebellion  others  he  accuse. 

He  with  a  crew,  whom  like  ambition  joins 

With  him  or  under  him  to  tyrannize. 

Marching  from  Eden  tow'ards  the  west,  shall  find    40 

8fC.  being  derived  from  the  La-  40.  Marching  from  Eden  to- 

tin  clamo,  and  the  French  da-  wards  the  west,  &c.]    Gen.  xi.l 

ivter.  &c.  And  it  came  to  pau  as  Aey 

And  from  rOeUion  thaU  derive  hU  Journeyed  from  the  east,  that  tkejf 

name,  found  a    plain    in  the  land  of 

for  the  name  Nimrod,  though  ^^^'^^^—And  they  had  brick  far 

more  favourable  etymologies  are  ''^''^'  ^^.  '^^   *^  '*9  f^ 

given,  vet  commonly  is  derived  ^'*^'^'''    And  they  said.  Go  to, 

from  the  Hebrew  word  marad,  ^<  ^^  ^''^  us  a  city  and  a  Umer, 

which  signifies    to  rebel;    and  ^hose  top  may  reach  unto  heaten, 

this  probably  was  the  principal  ^^^  ^^  «*  *»«^«  «"  ^  ^^'^'  ^' 

occasion  of  those  injurious  re-  ^^  *^  scattered  abroad  uwm  the 

porU  which  have  prevailed  in  /^^*   ^/  '^*  ^^oU  eartL    The 

the  world  concerning  him.  Hebrew  chemar,  which  we  twns- 

Tju..^  ^z-^j^iH^- -M^  A-  ^*^  '^^>  w  what  the  Greeks 

Though  ofrebemon  other,  ke  accuse.  ^^  asphaUus.   and  the  Latins 

This  was  added  by  our  author  bitumen,  a  kind  of  pitch  j  and 

probably  not  without  a  view  to  that  it  abounded  very  much  in 

his   own    time,  when    himself  the  plain  near  Bal^lon,  that  it 

and   those   of  his    own  party  swam    upon    the    waters,  thit 

were  stigmatised  as  the  worst  there  was  a  cave  and  fountain 

of  rebels.  continually  emitting  it;  and  that 
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The  plain,  wheceiA  a  black  bitiuainous  gni^e 

Boils  out  fiom  under  ground,  the  noouth  of  hell ; 

Of  brick,  and  of  that  stuff  Ihey  ca^  to  buiM 

A  city'  and  tow'r,  whose  top  may  reach  to  heaveb  ;. 

And  get  themselves  a  nan^,  lest  far  dispersM  45 

In  foreign  lands  their  memory  be  lost; 

R^ardless  whether  good  or  evil  feme* 

But  God  who  oft  descedds  to  visit  men 

Unseen,  and  through  their  habitation  walks 

To  mark  their  doings,  them  beholding  doon,       .        50 

Comes  down  to  see  their  city,  ere  the  tower 

Obstruct  heav'n-tow^rs,  and  in  derision  sets 


this  famous  tower  at  this  time, 
and  the  no  Icbs^  Ikmous  walls  of 
Babylon  afterwards,  were  built 
with  this  kind  of  cement*  is 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
several  profane  authors.  This 
bUtck  bituminous  gurge,  this 
pitdiy  pool,  the  poet  calk  the 
memtn  cfheU,  not  strictly  speak- 
ing, but  by  the  same  sort  of 
*  figure  bv  which  the  ancient 
poets  call  Tmuurus  or  Avernus 
tiie  jaws  and  gate  of  hell, 

Tsnariat  etiam    fauces,  alta    ostia 
Ditit.         VUrg,  Georg.  iv.  467. 

43. they  coi«— ]     Consi^ 

der,  devise  meam^  eotUHve,  as  in 
Par.  Lost,  iii.  684. 

But    first   he    coits  to  chan^  his 
proper  shape. 

T.  Warton. 

44i.  — /owV  whoie  top  .may 
readt  io  heaven;']  Bliltonhere 
fellows  the  trandators  of  the 
Bibki,  who  suMply  the  wovds 
may  reach,  whicn  ate  Hot  found 
in  th^  original:  but  is  is  laore 


probable  that  whote  toy 
heaven  meant,  whose  top  mof 
be  tacred  unto  heaven,  that  is, 
sacred  to  the  host  of  heaten  ;  and 
that  thid  was  tlie  very  tower 
which  Herodotus  describes  at 
Babylon  with  a  chapel  at  the 
top  of  it.  Clio,  ISl.  It  is  pro- 
bable also  that  God  confounded 
not  only  their  languages,  hut 
still  more  dieir  idolatrous  creed, 
rendering  the  universal  combi«< 
nation  of  men  in  this  baae  apo- 
stasy impracticable  and  tntosient. 
See  Graves  on  the  Pentateuch, 
part  ii.  lect.  1*  Hutchinson's 
Works,  i.  28,     JS. 

51.  Comes  down  to  see  their 
eUy,  &C.3  Geft.  xi.  5,  &c.  And 
the  Lord  catne  doton  to  see  the 
dtp  and  the  tower,  which  the 
children  oftnet^  buUded  &c.  The 
Scripture  speaketh  here  aAei 
the  manner  of  men:  and  thtes 
the  heathen  gods  are  oftoi  ror: 
presented  as  coaling  -dotwifc  (• 
observe  die  aotiiona  of  men,;  m. 
in  the  stories  of  I^yoiOR^  Ba«iot%t 
and  PliSeBion,  4^  '    :  :  i 

Z  4. 
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Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spi'rit  to  rase 

Quite  out  their  native  language,  and  instead 

To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  words  unknown  :  S5 

Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud 

Among  the  builders ;  each  to  other  calls 

Not  understood,  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage. 

As  mockM  they  storm ;  great  laughter  was  in  heaven 

And  looking  down,,  to  see  the  hitbbub  strange  €o 

And  hear  the  din  ;  thus  was  the  building  left 

Ridiculous,  and  the  work  Confusion  namM. 


53.  — a  various  iptrit]  2  Chron. 
xviii.  22.  It  is  said  the  Lord 
had  put  a  lying  spirit  in  the 
mouto  of  the  prophets ;  here  he 
puts  a  varimu  spirit  jin  the  mouth 
of  these  builders,  a  spirit  vary- 
ing the  sounds  bv  which  they 
would  express  their  thoughts 
one  to  another,  and  bringing 
consequently  confusion,  whence 
the  work  is  so  called.  Rich- 
ardson, 

59'  great  laughter  urns  in 

keat^n  &c.]  Dr.  £ndey  has 
made  some  alterations  here,  and 
the  context  considered  I  know 
not  whether  they  are  not  for 
thebetter^ 

•—great  laughter  is  in  heaven 
All  looking  down 
•—thus  it  the  buUding  left : 

but  afterwards  I  find  the  author 
varying  the  tense  m  several 
places^  and  speaking  of  things' 
niture  as  past,  ibtimi  with  re- 
gard to  the  time  when  the  an- 
gel is  speidcing,  but  puut  with 
regard  to  the  time  irokh  he  is 
speaking  of.  Great  laughter  mas, 
im  heaven  &c.  And  thus  Homer 
sepresents  the  gods  as  laughing 
at  the  aukward   limping  car- 


nage 
Iliad,  i 


of  Vulcan 
.599. 


in    waitings 


Vulcan  with  aukward  graee  his  oSce 

pUea, 
And  uneztinguishM  tougtiter  afaakes 

the  skies.  Pcpe^ 

But,  as  Mr.  Thyer  adds,  it  is 
rather  too  comic  for  tiie  grave 
(^racter  of  Milton's  gods  to  be 
represented  peeping  down  and 
laughing  like  a  parcel  of  mete 
mentals,  to  see  the  workmen 
puzzled  and  squabbling  about 
their  work;  though  there  ate 
such  expressions  even  in  Scrip- 
ture, Psal.  u.^  He  that  sktetk 
in  the  heavens  shall  laugk^  the 
Lord  shall  have  them  in  deriskm. 
See  too  Psal.  xxxvii.  13.  lix.  8. 
Prov.  i.  26.  /  also  will  lau^  at 
your  calamity,  I  will  mock  tohen 
your  fear  cometh. 

QSt. and  the  work  Cos^- 

eion  fKifit*d.J  For  Babel  in  He-^ 
brew  signifies  Comfusion.  There- 
fore  t#  the  name  ef  it  called  Bahdy 
because  the  Lord  i^  there  con- 
found  the  language  of  all    the 
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Whereto  thus  Adam  fatherly  disjdeas'd. 
O  execrable  son  so  to  aspire 

Above  his  brethren,  to  himself  assuming  65 

Authority  usurpM,  from  God  not  given : 
He  gave  us  only  over  beast,  fish,  fowl, 
Dominion  absolute ;  that  right  we  hold 
By  his  donation  ;  but  nuin  over  men 
He  made  not  lord  ;  such  title  to  himself  70 

Reserving,  human  left  from  human  free. 
But  this  usurper  his  encroachment  proud 
Stays  not  on  man ;  to  God  his  tow^r  intends 
Siege  and  defiance :  Wretched  man  !  what  food 
Will  he  convey  up  thither  to  sustain  75 

Himself  and  his  rash  army,  where  thin  air 
Above  the  clouds  will  pine  his  entrails  gross. 
And  famish  him  of  breath,  if  not  of  bread  ? 

To  whom  thus  Michael.     Justly  thou  abhorr'st 
That  son,  who  on  the  quiet  state  of  men  so 


earth.  Gen.  xi.  9.  As  the  poet 
represents  this  confusion  among 
the  builders  as  an  object  of  ridi- 
cule,  so  he  makes  use  of  some 
ridiculous  words^  such  as  are  not 
very  usual  in  poetry,  to  heighten 
that  ridicule,  as  jangUng  noise, 
Iddeoui  gabble,  strange  hubbub, 

7 1. human  left  from  human 

free."]  Every  reader  must  be 
pleased  with  the  spirit  of  liberty 
that  breathes  in  this  spNeech  of 
our  first  ancestor:  and  it  is  not 
hnprobable  that  the  author  had 
in  mind  a  passage  of  St.  Austin, 
as  I  find  it  quoted  by  Mr.  Hume. 
Ration^iem  factum  ad  imaginem 
soam^  noluit  nisi  irrationalibus 


dominari,  non  hominem  homini, 
sed  hominem  pecori.  Aug.  c. 
XV.  1.  19.  de  Civit  Dei.  For 
Milton,  though  he  speaks  con- 
temptibly of  the  Fathers,  yet 
sometimes  makes  use  of  their 
sentiments. 

73.  — to  God  his  towW  intends 
&c.*]  This  being  not  asserted 
in  Scripture,  but  only  supposed 
by  some  writers,  is  better  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Adam,  than 
of  the  angeL  I  wish  the  poet 
had  taken  the  same  care  in  ver. 
51. 

ere  the  tower 
Obstruct  hcav'iMow'rs.— 
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Such  trouble  brought,  affecting  to  subdue  ' 

Rational  liberty ;  yet  know  withal. 

Since  thy  original  lapse,  true  liberty 

Is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells 

Twinn'd,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being :  85 

Reason  in  man  obscured,  or  not  obeyed. 

Immediately  inordinate  desires 

And  upstart  passions  catch  the  government 

From  reason,  and  to  servitude  reduce 

Man  till  then  free.     Therefore  since  he  pa*mits  90 

Within  himself  unworthy  powers  to  reign 

Over  free  reason,  God  in  judgment  just 

Subjects  him  from  without  to  violait  lords ; 

Who  oft  as  undeservedly  inthral 

His  outward  freedom  :  tyranny  must  be,  95 

Though  to  the  tyrant  thereby  no  excuse. 

Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 

From  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  wfong, 

But  justice,  and  some  fatal  curse  annex'd 

Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty,  joo 

81.  Such  trouble  brought,]  Dr.  Since   by  original  lapse,  which 

Bentley   reads    brings,    because  makes  hardly  sense  or  syntax, 
this  is  not  (he  says)  told  here  as         84.  — which  olrvays  with  right 
a  thing  past     But  Michael  is  reason  dwells 

not  telling  any  thing  here:  he         Twintid,] 

is  only  making  a  reflection  upon  Some  editions  read  homd,  and 

what  he  had  been  telling  Aaam  Mr.   Hume  explains   it  tnfiMed 

just  before  in   ver.  27.  and  it  together  with  upright  reason^  but 

having  been  already  told,   the  in  Milton's  own  editions  it  is 

reflection    made    upon    it  may  printed  twinn'd,  and  I  presume 

justly   speak   of  it  as  a  thing  he  means  twinned   at    a  birdi 

past    Pearce,  with  right  reason.     Liberty  and 

83.  Since  thy  original  lapse,"]  virtue  {which  is  reason,  ver.  98.) 

Thus  it  is  in  Milton's  own  edi-  are    twin-sisters,    and    the    oncf 

tions ;    in    Dr.    Bentley's,    Mr.  hath  no  being  divided  ttam  tiw 

Fenton*s,  and  other  editions  it  is,  other. 
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Their  inward  lost:  Witness  tji'  irreverent  son 

Of  him  who  built  the  ark,  who  for  the  shame 

Done  to  his  father,  heard  this  heavy  curse, 

Servant  of  servatUs^  on  his  vicious  race. 

Thus  will  this  latter,  as  the  former  world,  io5 

Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse,  till  God  at  last 

Wearied  with  their  iniquities,  withdraw 

His  presence  from  among  them,  and  avert 

His  holy  eyes ;  resolving  from  thenceforth 

To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways ;  no 

And  one  peculiar  nation  to  select 

From  all  the  rest,  of  whom  to  be  invoked, 

A  nation  from  one  faithful  man  to  spring : 

Him  on  this  side  Euphrates  yet  residing, 

Bred  up  in  idol- worship  ;  O  that  men  1 15 


101.  — Witneis   th*  irreverent 


son 


Of  him  who  built  the  ark,  &c1 
Witness  Cham,  the  father  of 
Canaan^  and  shameful  son  of 
Noah,  who  for  the  reproach 
done  to  his  fiither,  bv  discovering 
his  nakedness,  heard  this  heavy 
curse  pronounced  by  him  on  his 
wicked  posterity  the  Canaanites; 
Cursed  be  Canaan;  a  servant  of 
servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  bre- 
thren, Gen.  ix.  22, 25.     Hume. 

Does  not  Milton  here  forget, 
that  the  anffel  had  not  b^re 
mentioned  me  story  of  Ham's 
uncovering  his  father's  naked- 
ness? The  urging  it  by  way  of 
example  seems  to  infer  its  being 
known  to  Adam,  which  yet  it 
could  not  be.     Thtfer. 

This  heavy  curse,  so  it  is  in 
Mi1ton*s  own  editions,  but  in 
others  his  heavy  curse. 


109.  — resolving  from  thence^ 
forth 

To  leave  them  &c.] 
And  the  angel  leaves  them  in 
like  manner,  and  confines  his 
narration  h€n:ioeforward  to  the 
one  peculiar  nation  of  the  race  of 
Abraham,  from  whence  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  descend. 
.  114.  Himon  this  side  Euphrates 
yet  residing,'}  That  is.  Not  yet, 
when  Michael  was  speaking; 
but  yet  when  God  resolved  to 
select  one  peculiar  nation  from  all 
the  rest,  ver.  ill.  No  need 
therefore  for  Dr.  Bentley*s  word 
then^  instead  o£ifet.     Pearce. 

115.  Bred  up  in  idol-worship ;} 
We  read  in  Jc^hua  xxiv.  2.  Your 
fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of 
the  flood  in  old  time,  even  Terah 
the  father  of  Abraham,  OTtd  the 
father  of  Nachor,  and  they  served 
other  gods.    Now  as  Teran  Abra- 
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(Canst  thou  believe  ?)  should  be  so  stupid  grown, 

While  yet  the  patriarch  liv'd,  who  scapM  the  flood. 

As  to  forsake  the  living  God,  and  fall 

To  worship  their  own  work  in  wood  and  stone 

For  Gods !  yet  him  God  the  Most  High  vouchsafes  i  jo 

To  call  by  vision  from  his  lather's  house, 

His  kindred  and  false  Gods,  into  a  land 

Which  he  will  shew  him,  and  from  him  will  raise 

A  mighty  nation,  and  upon  him  shower 

His  benediction  so,  that  in  his  seed  125 

All  nations  shall  be  blest ;  he  straight  obeys. 

Not  knowing  to  what  land,  yet  firm  believes : 


ham's  father  was  an  idolater,  I 
think  we  may  be  certain  that 
Abraham  was  bred  up  in  the 
religion  of  his  father^  though  he 
renounced  it  afterwards,  and  in 
all  probability  converted  his  Ei- 
ther likewise,  for  Terah  removed 
with  Abraham  to  Haran,  and 
there  died.    See  Genesis  xi.  31, 

117»  While  vet  the  patriarch 
Uv'd,  who  scap  d  the  flood,']  It 
appears  from  the  computations 
given  by  Moses^  Gen.  zi.  that 
Terah  the  father  of  Abraham 
was  bom  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years  after  the  floods 
but  Noah  lived  after  the  flood 
three  hundred  and  Jlfty  years. 
Gen.  ix.  28.  and  we  have  proved 
from  Joshua,  that  Terah  and  the 
ancestors  of  Abraham  served  other 
gods;  and  ftom  the  Jewish  tra- 
ditions we  learn  farther,  that 
Terah,  and  Nachor  his  father, 
and  Serug  his  grandfather,  were 
statuaries  and  carvers  of  idols: 
and  therefore  idolatry  was  set 


up  in  the  world,  whUe  yet  Ihc 
patriarch  Uved,  who  scaped  ike 
flood. 

120.  yet  him  God  the  Most 

High  &c.]  The  same  him  re- 
peated as  in  ver.  114.  Now  (ke 
jLord  had  said  unto  Abram,  Gd 
thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from 
thy  kindred^  and  from  thy  father*  s 
house,  unto  a  land  that  I  fnU 
show  thee.  And  I  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation,  and  1  vUl 
bless  theef  and  make  thy  name 
great ;  and  thou  shall  be  a  hlen" 
ing.  And  I  will  bless  them  that 
bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that 
curseth  thee;  and  in  thee shaU all 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 
Gen.  xii.  1,%3. 

126.  he  straight  oheyt, 

Not  knowing  to  what  land,  jrel 
flrm  believes:} 
Hebrews  xi.  8.  By  faith  Abra- 
ham, when  he  was  caUed  to  go  out 
into  a  place  which  he  should  after 
receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed ; 
and  he  went  out,  not  knowing 
whither  he  went. 
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I  see  him,  but  thou  canst  not,  with  what  faith 
He  leaves  his  Gods,  his  friends,  and  native  soil 
Ur  of  Chaldaea,  passing  now  the  ford 
-To  Haran,  after  him  a  cumbrous  train 
Of  herds  and  flocks,  and  numerous  servitude ; 
Not  wandMng  poor,  but  trusting  all  his  wealth 
With  God,  who  calPd  him,  in  a  land  unknown. 


130 


198.  J  see  him,  but  thou  canst 
not,  &c.]  As  the  principal  de- 
sign of  this  episode  was  to  give 
Adam  an  idea  of  the  holv  Per- 
son who  was  to  reinstate  human 
nature  in  that  happiness  and 
perfection  from  which  it  had 
fallen,  the  poet  confines  himself 
to  the  line  of  Abraham^  from 
whence  the  Messiah  was  to  de- 
scend. The  angel  is  described 
as  seeing  the  patriarch  actually 
travelling  towards  the  land  of 
promise,  which  gives  a  particul^ 
liveliness  to  this  part  of  the  nar- 
ration.    Addison, 

Our  poety  sensible  that  this 
long  historical  description  might 
grow  irksome,  has  varied  the 
manner  of  representing  it  as 
much  as  possible,  beginnmg  first 
with  supposing  Adam  to  have 
a  prospect  of  it  before  his  eyes, 
next  by  making  the  angel  the 
relator  of  it.  and  lastly  by  unit- 
ing the  two  former  methods, 
and  making  Michael  see  it  as  in 
vision,  and  give  a  rapturous  en- 
livened account  of  it  to  Adam. 
This  gives  great  ease  to  the 
languishing  attention  of  the 
reader.     Thyer, 

180.  Ur  of  Chaldaa,2  Gen. 
xi.  31.  And  they  went  forth  from 
Ur  qf  the  Chaldeet,  to  go  into 
the  land  qf  Canaan,     Chaldaa, 


a  province  of  Asia^  lying  east  of 
the  Euphrates  and  west  of  the 
Tigris.  Ur,  a  city  of  Chaldeea^ 
the  country  of  Terah  and  Abra- 
ham. The  word  Ur  in  Hebrew 
signifies  light  or  fire;  and  this 
name  was  given  to  the  city^ 
because  the  sun  and  its  symbol, 
fire,  was  worshipped  werein. 
Passing  now  the  ford,  passing 
over  the  river  Euphrates  where 
it  was  fordable,  to  Haran:  by 
this  it  should  seem>  that  our 
author  conceived  Haran  to  lie 
west  of  the  river  Euphrates  j  and 
I  find  M.  Basnage  in  his  Anti- 
quities of  the  Jews  maintains, 
tnat  Haran  was  a  town,  at  pre- 
sent unknown,  out  of  the  limits 
of  Mesopotamia,  in  Syria  of  Sho- 
bah,  in  the  way  towards  the  land 
of  Canaan.  * 

132.  — and  numerous  servi-' 
tudei]  Many  servants;  the  ab- 
stract for  the  concrete. 

133.  Not  wandering  poor,  hut 
trusting  all  his  wealth]  For  Abram 
took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his 
brother's  son,  and  aU  their  sub- 
stance that  they  Jiad  gathered,  and 
the  souls  that  they  had  gotten  in 
Haran:  and  they  went  forth  to 
go  into  the  land  qf  Canaan,  and 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came. 
Gen.  xii.  5. 
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Canaan  be  now  attains ;  I  see  his  tents 
PitchM  about  Sechem,  and  the  neighboring  plain 
Of  Moreh  ;  there  by  promise  he  receives 
Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land. 
From  Hamath  northward  to  the  desert  south, 


135 


135.  /  see  hU  tents 

FitcKd  about  Sechem,  and  the 

neighb'ring  plain 
Of  Moreh;---'] 
Gen.  xii.  6.  And  Abram  passed 
through  the  land  unto  the  place  of 
Sichem,  unto  the  plain  of  Moreh. 
Sichem  or  Sechem  or  Sychar 
(for  it  had  all  these  names)  was 
a  town  of  the  province  of  Sama- 
ruL,  there  by  promise  he  receives 
&c.  as  it  follows  immediately  in 
Genesis  xii.  ?•  And  the  Lord  ap- 
peared unto  Abram,  and  said. 
Unto  thy  seed  wiU  I  give  this 
land:  so  exactly  does  the  poet 
copy  the  sacred  historian. 

139*  From  Hamath  northward 
&c.]  As  so  much  is  said  of  the 
promised  land,  the  poet  very 
properly  gives  us  the  oounds  of 
It  Hamath  was  a  ci^of  Syria^ 
and  the  entering  into  Etamah,  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
lure,  is  the  narrow  pass  leading 
from  the  land  of  Canaan  to  Sjrria, 
through  the  vaUey  which  lies  be- 
tween Libanus  and  Antilibanus. 
This  is  set  down  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  land :  Numb, 
xxxiv.  7,  8.  To  the  desert  south, 
the  desert  of  Arabia,  or  the  wil-- 
derness  qf  Zin,  as  it  is  called. 
Numb,  xxxiv.  S.  Your  south- 
quarter  shall  be  from  the  wilder- 
ness  qf  Zin,  From  Herman  east, 
a  mountain  beyond  Jordan,  on 
the  north-east,  to  the  great 
western  sea,  the  Mediterranean. 
Numb,  xxxiv.  6.  And  as  for  the 


western  border,  you  shall  even  have 
the  great  sea  for  a  border:  tkis 
shall  be  your    west-border.     On 
the  shore  mount  Carmel,  a  moun- 
tain famous  in   Scripture  upon 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Here  the  double  founted  stream 
Jordan,  as  it  is  commonly  said 
to  arise  from  two  sources  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Libanus,  the  one 
called  Jar,  and  the  other  Dan, 
as   Thamesis   from  the  Thame 
and  Isisj  true  limit  eastward  ac- 
cording to  Numb,  xxxiv.  10, 12. 
And  ye  shall  point  out  your  east 
border  from  Hazarenan,  a  village 
at  the  fountain  of  Jordan,— imd 
the  border  shall  go  down  to  Jor- 
dan &c    For  the  name  oi  Ca- 
naan, though  sometimes  it  in- 
cludes the  whole  land  possessed 
by  the  twelve  tribes,  yet  pecu- 
liarly belongs  to  no  more  Cban 
the    country  westward   of  the 
river  Jordui:    and    the    Jews 
themselves  make   a  distinction 
between  the  land  promised  to 
their  &thers,  and  me  lands  of 
Sihon  and  Og  which  were  to 
the  eastward  of  the  river.     Mo- 
ses plainly  does  the  same  in  this 
expression,   Deut  u.  29.     Until 
I  shall  pass  over  Jordan  into  the 
land  which   the  Lord    our   God 
giveth  us.    And  the  land  <»i  this 
side  Jordan  was  esteemed  more 
holy  than  the  land  on  the  other. 
The  one  was  barely  called  the 
land  of  your  possession,  the  other 
the  land  qf  the  possession  of  the 
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(Thiugs  by  tbeir  names  I  ee^l,  thoi^h  yet  luiomo'd,)  i4A 
From  HermoD  ea^t  to  the  groat  western  se^ ; 
Mouiit  HQEnoiQii^  yooder  sea,  each  place  l>f!hald 
Id  prospect,  as  I  |K>int  theip ;  on  tM  shore 
Mount  Carmel ;  here  the  double-founted  stream 
Jordan,  true  lin^it  i^st\yard  ;  but  his  sons  145 

Shall  dwell  to  Senir,  that  long  rklge  of  hills. 
This  ponder,  that  all  nations  of  the  earth 
Shall  in  his  seed  be  blessed  ;  by  that  seed 
Is  meant  thy  great  Deliv^jrer,  who  shajl  bruise 
The  Serpen t^s  head  ;  whereof  to  thee  anon  150 

Plainlier  shall  be  reveaPd.     This  patriarch  blest, 
Whom  faidiful  Abraham  due  time  shall  call, 


Lord,  Joshua  xxii.  1 9.  See  Uni- 
Tersal  Histoiy^  vol.  i.  p.  566, 
567.  This  nver  was  the  true 
hmit  eastwards  but  hig  sont  were 
to  extend  themselves  farther, 
shall  dwell  to  Senir,  that  Umg 
ridge  of  hiUs,  This  Senir  or  She' 
nir  is  the  same  as  mount  Herman, 
mentioned  as  the  eastern  border 
before  ver.  141.  as  appears  from 
Dent.  iii.  9.  fVhich  Herman  the 
Sidonians  caU  Sirion,  and  the 
Amarites  call  it  Shenir,  And  a 
more  exact  account  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  promised  land  we 
shall  hardly  find  in  any  prose- 
author,  than  our  poet  has  given 
us  here  in  verse. 

140.  Things  by  their  names  I 
call,  though  yet  unnam'd\  As 
Virffirs  vision  in  the  sixth  ^neid 
probably  gave  Milton  the  hint 
of  this  whole  episode,  thi^  line 
is  a  translation  of  that  verse, 
wherein  Anchises  mentions  the 
names  of  places,  which  thev 
were  to  bear  herecdler,  ver.  77o. 


Haec  turn  nomina  erunt,  nunc  sunt 
sine  nomine  tenrae. 

Addison, 

147.  This  ponder, '\  As  if  he 
bad  said,  I  mention  other  things 
for  your  infonnation,  but  this 
you  should  particularly  remem- 
ber, and  meditate  iq)on. 

153.  Whom  faithful  Abraham 
due  time  shall  0011,"]  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  observes,  that  every  where 
else  Milton  makes  but  two  syl- 
lables of  Abraham;  and  there- 
fore to  do  the  same  here,  he 
reads  future  instead  of  due.  But 
I  beheve  that  Milton  intended 
to  make  the  name  Abraham 
here  consist  of  three  i^llables, 
in  allusion  to  God's  adding  a 
syllable  to  it,  as  we  find  in  Gen. 
xvii.  5.  Neither  shall  thy  name 
any  more  be  called  Abram,  but  thy 
name  s/iall  be  Abraham.    Pearce. 

Abram  signifies  a  great  father, 
but  Abraham  is  of  higer  extent, 
and  signifies  a  father  of  m^ny 
nations. 
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A  son,  and  of  his  son  a  grand-child  leaves, 

Like  him  in  faith,  in  wisdom,  and  renown  ; 

The  grand-child  with  twelve  sons  increasM  departs   155 

From  Canaan,  to  a  land  hereafter  calPd 

Egypt,  divided  by  the  river  Nile ; 

See  where  it  flows,  disgorging  at  sev^n  mouths 

Into  the  sea :  to  sojourn  in  that  land 

He  comes  invited  by  a  younger  son  160 

In  time  of  dearth,  a  son  whose  worthy  deeds 

Raise  him  to  be  the  second  in  that  realm 

Of  Pharaoh :  there  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  race 

Growing  into  a  nation,  and  now  grown 

Suspected  to  a  sequent  king,  who  seeks  165 

To  stop  their  overgrowth,  as  inmate  guests 

Too  numerous  ;  whence  of  guests  he  makes  them  slaves 

Inhospitably^,  and  kills  their  infant  males : 

Till  by  two  brethren  (those  two  brethren  call 

Moses  and  Aaron)  sent  from  God  to  claim  170 

His  people  from  inthralment,  they  return 

With  glory'  and  spoil  back  to  their  promisM  land. 

But  first  the  lawless  tyrant,  who  denies 

To  know  their  God,  or  message  to  regard. 

Must  be  compelled  by  signs  and  judgments  dire ;     175 


155.   '-^with  twelve  sons  iir-  tion  the  river  Nile  withcnit  tak- 

creas'd]    A  Latinism  i  as  Plaut.  ing  notice  of  its  seven  mouths, 

Tnicul    ii.   6.   54.   Cumque  es  g,                  ^^  ^^^,1  tiepid. 

aucta  hberis.    See  also  Tacit.  ortia  Niii.     VWg.  Mn.  vi.m, 

Agric.  c.  6.    Richardson.  c-      ui  ^       1.       ^.^      -_-*— 

^co     o      ^L^^    'A   ji           J-  Sic  ubi  desemit  Qiadidos   sqilaD- 

158.  See  where  U  JUms,  dts^  auu,  .groi                  ^^ 

gorging  at  sev'n  mouths^     This        Nflus Ovid^  Met.  L  492. 

pointing  to  the  river   adds    a  ^  . 

liveliness  to  the  narration,  and  Puivcmlcnu  %"^SiSr  mptem   mm 

the  ancient  poets  seldom  men-  flumine  viUes.       Mtt.  a.  256. 
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To  blood  unshed  the  rivers  must  be  tum*d  ; 

Frogs,  lice,  and  flies  must  all  his'  palace  fill 

With  loathM  intrusicm,  and  fill  all  the  land ; 

His  cattle  must  of  rot  and  murren  die ; 

Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  imboss,  iso 

And  all  his  people ;  thunder  mixM  with  hail, 

Hail  mix'd  with  fire  must  rend  th*  Egyptian  sky, 

And  wheel  on  th^  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls ; 

What  it  devours  not,  herb,  or  fruit,  or  grain, 

A  darksome  cloud  of  locusts  swarming  down  jss 

Must  eat,  and  on  the  ground  leave  nothing  green  ; 

Darkness  must  overshadow  all  his  bounds. 

Palpable  darkness,  and  blot  out  three  days  ; 


176.  To  bhod  unthed  &c.^ 
The  history  of  this  part  of  the 
poem  is  so  well  known,  as  to 
need  little  comment  or  expla- 
nation. We  shall  only  just  ob- 
serve the  poet^s  exactness  in 
copying  of  noly  writ,  and  par- 
ticnWfy  in  recounting  the 
pUunies  of  Eg3rpt  in  the  same 
mewod  and  c^er  as  the  divine 
historian.  Besides  this,  we  will 
only  note  his  spelling  murren 
after  the  modem  Latin  word 
murrena. 

181.  thunder  mixed  with 

hail,  &c]  The  storm  of  haQ 
and  fire,  with  the  darkness  that 
overspread  the  land  for  three 
days,  are  described  with  great 
strength.  The  beautiful  pas- 
sage which  follows,  is  raised 
iip<m  noble  hints  in  Scripture : 

—Thus  with  ten  wounds 
Tbe  rirer-dragon  tamM  at  Itngth 

stthmitt  £c 

Hie  rwer-dragwi  is  an  allusion 
to  the  crooodfle,  which  inhabits 
VOL.  II. 


the  Nile,  from  whence  Egypt 
derives  W  plenty.  This  allu- 
sion is  taken  from  that  sublime 
passage  in  Ezekiel,  (xxix.  S.) 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Be-^ 
hold  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dragon 
that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his 
rivers,  which  hath  said.  My  river 
is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it 
for  myself.  Milton  hath  given  us 
another  very  noble  and  poetical 
image  in  the  same  description, 
which  is  copied  almost  word 
for  word  out  of  the  history  of 
Moses. 

* 
All  night  he  will  pursue,  &c 

Addisim. 

16S.  Palpable  darkness,]  Dark- 
ness  thai  may  he  felt,  says  our 
translation.  In  the  vulgar  Latin 
it  is  tarn  denste  ut  palpari  queant, 
firom  whence  our  author  seems 
to  have  fetched  the  wwd  paL 
pable. 
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Last  with  one  midnight  stroke  all  the  first-born 

Of  Egypt  must  lie  dead.     Thus  with  ten  wounds    190 

The  river-dragon  tamM  at  length  submits 

To  let  his  sojourners  depart,  and  oft 

Humbles  his  stubborn  heart,  but  still  as  ice 

More  hardened  after  thaw,  till  in  bis  rage 

Pursuing  whom  he  late  dismissM,  the  sea  195 

Swallows  him  with  his  host,  but  them  lets  pass 

As  on  dry  land  between  two  crystal  walls, 

Aw'd  by  the  rod  of  Moses  so  to  stand  , 

Divided,  till  his  rescued  gain  their  shore : 

Such  wondrous  pow^r  Grod  to  his  saint  will  lend,     200 

Though  present  in  his  Angel,  who  shall  go 

Before  them  in  a  cloud,  and  pilPar  of  fire, 

By  day  a  cloud,  by  night  a  pilPar  of  fire. 

To  guide  them  in  their  journey,  and  remove 

Behind  them,  while  th'  obdurate  king  pursues :        sos 

All  night  he  will  pursue,  but  his  approach 


191.  The  river-dragon  iam'd] 
The  first  edition  has  This  river- 
ifragon  ;  but  in  the  second  it  is 
altered  to  The,  whether  b^  the 
poet*s  direction^  or  by  a  mistake 
of  the  printer,  we  cannot  tell. 
Pearce, 

206.  but  his  approach 

Darkness  defends  between  till 
morning  watdh ;] 
To  defend  here  has  ^e  signifi- 
cation of  to  forbid,  to  hinder,  to 
keep  of^;  as  the  Latin  defendo  is 
sometinies  used,  and  the  French 
defendre.  There  is  hostem  de- 
fendere  in  Ennius,  solsiilium  pe- 
cori  defendite  in  Virgil,  deftndere ' 
frigus  in  Horace.  Darkness  be- 
tween drfends,  forbids  and  hin- 


ders, his  approach  till  the  mam- 
wg  watch,  alluding  to  Ezod,  nv. 
19,  20.  j^nd  the  angel  <f  God, 
which  went  before  the  camp  of 
Israel,  removed  and  weni  befcin^ 
them ;  and  the  pillar  of  the  daud 
went  from  before  their  face,  a»i 
stood  behind  them:  and  it  came 
between  the  camp  ^  the  Bgjfp- 
tians  and  the  camp  ^Israeli  nd 
it  was  a  cloud  and  darkneu  to 
them,  but  it  gave  light  (y  night 
to  these,  so  that  the  one  came  not 
near  the  other  all  the  night.  And 
Milton  himself  has  used  drfendei 
in  the  same  mann^,  xL  86.  that 
defended  fruit.  See  the  note 
tliere.  And  again  in  Par.  R^. 
ii.  369. 
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Darkness  defends  between  till  morning  watch  ; 

Then  through  the  fiery  pillar  and  the  cloud 

God  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his  host. 

And  craze  their  chariot  wheeb :  when  by  command  uo 

Moses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 

Over  the  sea  ;  the  sea  his  rod  obeys ; 

On  their  imbattled  ranks  the  waves  return, 

And  overwhelm  their  war :  the  race  elect 

Safe  towards  Canaan  from  the  shore  advance  215 

Through  the  wild  desert,  not  the  readiest  way. 


I  interdict 
Defend*  the  touching  of  these  viands 
pure. 

And  so  Spenser  uses  it>  Faery 
Queen^  b.  iv.  cant  iii.  st.  32. 

Himself   to    save,   and    danger  to 
defind. 

And  so  polite  a  writer  as  Sir 
William  Temple,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  Essay  upon  the 
cure  of  the  gout  by  Moxa^ 
speaking  of  wine  says,  that 
''  the  use  of  it  pure  was  in  some 
''  places  defended  by  customs  or 
"  laws." 

210.  And  craze  their  chariot 
wheeb  .*]  Bruise  or  break  them 
in  pieces.  Craze,  from  tfie 
IVench  ecraser,  to  bruise  or 
break.  So  i.  311.  the  chariot 
wheels  are  said  to  have  been 
broken,  though  Exod.  ziv.  25. 
it  is  only  said  they  were 
taken  off,  so  that  the  chariots 
were  driven  heavily.  Milton, 
who  perfectly  understood  the 
wiginal,  has  therefore  ex- 
pounded this  taking  off  to  he 
breaking;  though  that  may 
mean  no  more^  than  what  we 
da  when  we  say  such  a  one 


is  crazy,  broken  with  age  and 
disabled.     Richardson, 

The  pot  was  erased  is  in  Chau- 
cer. See  Xye's  Junius  upon  the 
word  crasie. 

216.  — not  the  readiest  way, 
&cJ]  It  is  remarkable,  that 
here  Milton  omits  the  moral 
cause  (though  he  fives  the  po- 
etical)  of  the  Israelites  wander- 
ing forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  this  was  their  poltron 
mutiny  on  the  return  of  the 
spies.  He  omitted  this  with 
judgment^  for  this  last  speech 
of  the  angel  was  to  give  such 
a  representation  of  things,  as 
might  convey  comfort  to  Adam : 
otherwise  the  story  of  the  brazen 
serpent  would  have  afforded  no- 
ble imagery.     Warburton. 

216. not  the  readiest  way,] 

For  Exod.  xiii.  17,  18.  It  came 
to  pass  when  Pharaoh  had  let  the 
people  go,  that  God  led  them  not 
through  the  way  qf  the  land  of 
the  PfulisUnes,  although  that  was' 
near.  That  was  die  nearest 
way  firom  Egypt  to  Canaan, 
and  was  a  journey  of  not  above 
three  days,  as  Phiio  says;  others 
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Lest  entering  on  the  Canaanite  alarmM 

War  terrify  them  inexpert,  and  fear 

Return  them  back  to  Egypt,  choosing  rather 

Inglorious  life  with  servitude  ;  for  life  320 

To  noble  and  ignoble  is  more  sweet 

UntrainM  in  arms,  where  rashness  leads  not  on. 

This  also  shall  they  gain  by  their  delay 

In  the  wide  wilderness,  there  they  shall  found 

Their  government,  and  their  great  senate  choose       £S5 

Through  the  twelve  tribes,  to  rule  by  laws  ordainM  : 

God  from  the  mount  of  Sinai,  whose  gray  top 

Shall  tremble,  he  descending,  will  himself 

In  thunder,  lightning,  and  loud  trumpets  sound. 

Ordain  them  laws ;  part  such  as  appertain  250 


say  of  ten.  But  certainly  it  was 
no  great  waj,  for  the  aons  of 
Jacob  went  it  often  to  and  firo. 
See  Bishop  Patrick.  For  God 
s€ud,  Le$t  peradvenlure  the  peo- 
ple repeiU,  when  they  see  war, 
and  they  return  to  Egypt  But 
God  led  the  people  about,  through 
the  way  of  the  wUdemess  of  the 
Red  Sea. 
227.  — tr^o#«  gray  top"] 

Gelidus    cofHt   cum    montibuB 
humor 
Liquitur.  Virg,  Georg.  1. 43. 

Hume. 
But  this  epithet  was  more  pro- 
per  and  pmdiar  to  Sinai  at  that 
time^  as  it  wis  covered  with 
clouds  BXkd  imoke.  SeeExod.  xix. 
^80,  &c.  245,  &c.]  By  these 
passages,  Milton  seems  to  have 
understood  no  more  of  the  Jew- 
ish institution  than  he  saw  in 
the  small  Presbyterian  systems ; 
otherwise  the  true  idea  of  the 


theocracy  would  have  afforded 
some  noble  obeervations.  Wer- 
burton. 

Milton  speaks  of  the  ci?il  aod 
the  ritual,  that  is,  the  judicial 
and  the  ceremonial,  precepts 
delivered  to  the  Jews ;  but  why 
did  he  omit  the  moral  Uw  con- 
tained in  the  Ten  Commtnd- 
ments?  Possibly  his  letson 
might  be,  because  this  was 
supposed  to  be  written  origi- 
nally in  the  heart  of  man,  sod 
therefore  Adam  must  have  been 
perfectly  acquainted  with  it:  bat, 
however,  I  think  this  &hoald 
have  been  particularly  men- 
tioned, as  it  was  published  al 
this  time  in  the  raoet  soLemn 
manner  by  God  from  Moont 
Sinai  i  and  as  it  was  thought 
worthy  to  be  written  with  hi* 
own  nnger  upon  two  tables  of 
stone,  when  the  rest  were  con- 
veyed   to    the   people    by  the 
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To  civil  justice,  part  reUgious  rites 

Of  sacrifice,  informing  them,  by  types 

And  shadows,  of  that  destin'd  Seed  to  bruise 

The  Serpent,  by  what  means  he  shall  achieve 

Mankind^s  deliverance.     But  the  voice  of  God        235 

To  mortal  ear  is  dreadful ;  they  beseech 

That  Moses  might  report  to  them  his  will. 

And  terror  cease ;  he  grants  what  they  besought 

Instructed  that  to  God  is  no  access 

Without  mediator,  whose  high  office  now  340 

Moses  in  figure  bears,  to  introduce 

One  greater,  of  whose  day  he  shall  foretel. 

And  all  the  prophets  in  their  age  the  times 

Of  great  Messiah  shall  sing.     Thus  laws  and  rites 

Established,  such  delight  hath  God  in  men  245 

Obedient  to  his  will,  that  he  vouchsafes 

Among  them  to  set  up  his  tabernacle. 

The  Holy  One  with  mortal  men  to  dwell : 

By  his  prescript  a  sanctuary  is  fi^mM 

Of  cedar,  overlaid  with  gold,  therein  ^so 

An  ark,  and  in  the  ark  his  testimony, 

writing  and  preaching  of  Moiety  to  God  Sec 

asa  mediator  between  God  and        S42.  "^"^  wkote  day  he  thaU 

them.     Greenwood.  foretel, 

237.  That  Moses  might  report]        And  all  the  prophets  &c.]  . 

Dr.  Bentley  would   read  may  Acts  iiL  22,  24.  For  Moses  irufy 

report.  said  unto  the  fathers^  A  prophet 

23$.  — he  grants  what  they  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  «p 
besought']  In  the  first  edition  unto  you  qf  your  brethren,  like 
it  was  thus,  he  grants  them^  their  unto  me — yea,  and  all  the  pro- 
desire,  but  in  t!^  second  it  was  phets  from  Samuel,  and  those 
altered  to  this,  he  grants  what  that  follow  qftgr,  as  many  as 
they  besought:  I  suppose  that  the  have  spoken,  have  likeum  fore^ 
construction  might  be  plainer  told  of  these  days. 
in  what  foQows,  Instructed  that 
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The  records  of  his  covenant,  over  these 
A  mercy-seat  of  gold  between  the  wings 
Of  two  bright  Cherabim ;  before  him  bum 
Sev*n  lamps  as  in  a  zodiac  representing 
The  heavenly  fires ;  over  the  tent  a  cloud 
Shall  rest  by  day,  a  fiery  gleam  by  night, 
Save  when  they  journey,  and  at  length  they  come, 
Conducted  by  his  Angel  to  the  land 


5^55 


255.  Sevn  lamps  at  in  a  zodiac 
representing 

The  heav'nly  fires .-] 
That  the  seven  lamps  signified 
the  seven  planets,  and  that  there- 
fore the  lamps  stood  slopewise, 
as  it  were  to  express  rae  ob- 
liquity of  the  zodiac,  is  the 
gloss  of  Josephus,  from  whom 
probably  our  author  borrowed 
It  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  iii.  c.  6 
and  7.]  and  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v. 
c.  5.  See  likewise  Mede*s  Dis- 
course 10,  upon  the  seven  arch- 
angels. Mr.  Hume  auotes  like- 
wise the  Latin  of  Pnilo  to  the 
same  purpose:  Mysticd  omde- 
lal>ram  hoc  septifidum  imago 
erat  sphsers  septilustris,  sive 
septem  planetarum.  Tabema- 
culum  typus  roundi.  Sanctum 
sanctorum^  typus  coeli  empyrei 
beatorum.  See  Cornelius  a  La- 
pide  upon  Ezod.  zxv.  31. 

958.  Save  when  they  Journey,'] 
Then  a  cloud  covered  the  tent 
of  the  congregation,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  JlUed  the  tabernacle. 
And  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter 
into  the  tent  of  the  eongregatkm 
because  ihe  cimd  abode  thereon, 
mnd  the  gbry  of  the  Lord  filled 
4ke  tabemade.  And  when  the 
ehud  was  taken  up  from  over  the 
tabernacle,  the  children  of  Israel 


went  onward  in  all  their  joermeys. 
But  if  the  cloud  were  not  taken 
up,  then  they  Journeyed  not,  tiU 
the  day  that  it  was  taken  np. 
For  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  was 
upon  ihe  tabernacle  by  day,  and 
fire  was  on  it  by  night,  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  house  cf  brad, 
througnout  aU  their  jowmeys, 
Exod.  xl.  34,  «^c.  Thus  it  was 
in  all  places  wherever  thejr 
came:  and  this  is  what  Miltn 
sajTS  in  short,  the  doud  was 
over  the  tent  by  day,  and  die 
fire  {called  here  a  fiery  gfa««) 
by  night,  when  Aey  joumeyed 
not  He  takes  no  notice  how  it 
was  when  they  did,  which  this 
text  (for  the  infinite  besu^  of 
it  we  have  given  it  at  lensth) 
explains:  the  cloud  was  then 
taken  up;  how  then?  the  Lord 
went  before  them  by  day  m  a 
piUar  of  a  cloud  to  lead  them 
the  way,  and  by  nigkt  in  a  pitiar 
of  fire  to  give  them  light,  to  go  by 
day  and  night,  chap.  xm.  121. 
Other  armies  pitch  tbeir  ensigns 
when  they  encamp,  and  lift  them 
up  when  they  march.  So  does 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  leading  fbrOi 
his  people.  But  what  ensigns! 
howsublhne!  Milton 
concise  here.    Richardson. 
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PromisM  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  :  the  rest  960 

Were  long  to  tell,  how  many  battles  fcmght, 
How  many  kings  destroyed,  and  kingdoms  won, 
Or  how  the  sun  shall  in  mid  heav'n  stand  still 
A  day  entire,  and  night's  due  course  adjourn, 
Man's  voice  commanding,  Sun  in  Gibeon  stand,     ^65 
And  thou  moon  in  the  vale  of  Aialon, 
Till  Israel  overcome  ;  so  call  the  third 
From  Abraham,  son  of  Isaac,  and  fix)m  him 
His  whole  descent,  who  thus  shall  Canaan  win. 

Here  Adam  interposed.     O  sent  from  heaven,     270 
Inlight'ner  of  my  darkness,  gracious  things 
Thou  hast  reveal'd,  those  chiefly  which  concern 
Just  Abraham  and  his  seed :  now  first  I  find 
Mine  eyes  true  opening,  and  my  heart  much  eas'd, 
Erewhile  perplexM  widi  thoughts  what  would  become 
Of  me  and  all  mankind ;  but  now  I  see  976 

His  day,  in  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blest, 
Favour  unmerited  by  me,  who  sought 
Forbidden  knowledge  by  forbidden  means. 
This  yet  I  apprehend  not,  why  to  those  ^so 

Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth 
So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given  ; 
So  many  laws  argue  so  many  sins 

270.  Here  Adam  interpot'iL]  Gen.  iii.  5.   Your  eye$  shall  be 

Thc«e    interpositions   of  Adam  opened^  &c. 

have   a  venr  good    effect^  for  277.  Hit  day,]     An  allusion 

otherwise   the   continued    nar-  tothat  of  our  &viour,  John  yiii. 

ration  of  the  anffel  would  ap-  56.  Tour  father  Abraham  revoked 

p$ar  too  long  and  tedious.  lo  see  my  day;  and  he  taw  U, 

974.  Mine  eyes  true  openin^,'\  and  was  glad. 

For  that  was  a  false  promise  ZSS.  So  many  laws  argue  to  many 

which  the  Serpent  had  made,  skis']    This  scruple  <^  our  first 

A  a  4 
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Among  them ;  how  cao  God  with  sudi  reside  ? 

To  whom  thus  Midbael.    Doubt  not  but  that  &n  285 
Will  reign  among  them,  as  of  thee  begot ; 


father^  and  the  reply  of  the^angel, 
are  grounded  upon  St.  Paul's 
EpisDes^  and  particularly  those 
to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  and 
Hebrews,  as  the  reader,  who  is 
at  all  conversant  with  these  sa- 
cred writings,  will  easily  per- 
ceive. It  would  be  too  minute 
and  tedious  to  quote  diapter  and 
verse  for  every  expression:  but 
the  reader  may  peruse  the  fol- 
lowing texts,  and  compare  them 
with  our  author.  Wherefore  then 
serveth  the  law?  it  was  added 
because  of  transgressions.  Gal.  iii^ 
19.  /  had  not  known  sin  but  by 
the  law:  but  sm  taking  occasion 
by  the  commandment  wrought  in 
me  all  manner  of  concupiscence. 
Rom.  vii.  7,  8.  By  the  deeds  of 
the  law  there  shaU  no  flesh  bejus- 
tified  in  his  sight,  for  by  the  law  is 
the  knowledge  qf  sin.  Rom.  iii.  20. 
If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  qf  goats 
sanctifeih  to  the  purifying  of  the 
flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the 
blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  with* 
out  spot  to  God,  purge  your  con- 
science from  dead  works  ?  Heb. 
ix.  IS,  14.  It  is  not  possible  that 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  qf  goats 
should  take  away  sins ;  wherefore 
when  he  cometh  into  the  world  he 
saith,  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou 
wouldest  not,  but  a  body  hast  thou 
prepared  me,  Heb.  x.  4,  5.  It 
was  imputed  to  him  for  righieous' 
ness.  Now  U  was  not  wriUenfor 
his  sake  alone,  that  it  was  im- 
puted to  kirn;  but  for  us  also  to 
whom  it  shall  be  imputed,  if  we 


beliete  on  him  that  raisedupJesm 
our  Lord  from  the  dead,  Rom.  iv. 
22,  23, 24.  Therefore  bemg  jus- 
ted byfttUk,  wehaioe  peace  w^ 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesm 
Christ  Rom.  v.  1.  For  there  is 
verily  a  ditannsd&ng  qf  the  cam" 
mandment  going  before,  for  iki 
weakness  and  unprofiiahlenm 
thereof}  for  the  law  made  nothing 
perfect,  hut  the  bringing  in  of  a 
better  hope  did.  Heb.  vii.  1S»  1$. 
For  the  law  having  a  Modern  ^ 
good  things  to  come,  and  not  the 
very  image  of  the  tkinge,  eanmmsr 
with  those  sacrifices  make  the 
comers  thereunto  perfecL  Hd>.  x. 
L.  That  no  man  is  juetyisd  hy 
the  law  in  the  sight  of  God  it  is 
evident}  for  the  just  shall  Hve  by 
faiih:  and  the  law  is  not  offmAi 
but  the  man  that  doeth  them  shaU 
live  in  them^'-^Bui  before  fmik 
came,  we  were  kept  under  the  lam, 
shut  up  unto  the  faiih,  wkick 
should  cfterwards  be  revealed.  QsL 
iiL  11,  12,  25.  Whenfore  thou 
art  no  more  a  servant,  but  a  mu 
Gal.  iv.  7*  For  ye  have  not  te^ 
ceived  the  spirit  of  bondage  agm 
to  fear  ;  but  ye  have  reedved  Ae 
Spirit  of  adoption,  wherdnf  we  ay 
Abba,  Father.  Rom.  viiL  15. 
How  admirably  hath  our  andisc 
here  in  a  few  verses  simimed  vp 
the  sense  and  arffument  of  these 
and  more  texts  of  Scripture!  Ris 
really  wonderfbl,  how  he  could 
comprise  so  mudi  divinity  in  so 
few  words,  and  at  the  i 
express  it  with  sndi 
and  perspicuity . 
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And  therefore  was  lavr  giv^n  them  to  evince 

Their  natural  pravity,  by  stirring  up 

Sin  against  law  to  fight :  that  when  diey  see 

Lawjcan  discover  sin,  but  not  remove,  f90 

Save  by  those  shadowy  expiatioi)8  weak. 

The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  they  may  conclude 

Some  blood  more  precious  must  be  paid  for  man, 

Just  for  unjust,  that  in  such  righteousness 

To  them  by  faith  imputed,  they  may  find  S95 

Justificatic»  towards  God,  and  peace 

Of  conscience,  which  the  law  by  ceremonies 

Cannot  appease,  nor  man  the  m<Nral  part 

Perform,  and  not  performing  cannot  live. 

So  law  appears  imperfect,  and  but  given  $00 

With  purpose  to  resign  them  in  full  time 

Up  to  a  better  covenant,  disciplined 

From  shadowy  types  to  truth,  from  flesh  to  spirit, 

From  imposition  of  strict  laws  to  free 

Acceptance  of  large  grace,  fipom  servile  fear  sos 

To  filial,  works  of  law  to  works  of  faitL 

And  therefore  shall  not  Moses,  though  of  God 

Highly  beloved,  being  but  the  minister 

Of  law,  his  people  into  Canaan  lead  ; 

But  Joshua  whom  the  Gentiles  Jesus  call,  310 

307*  And  therefore  shall  ntd  Numb.  zx.  98.  remark^  that  nei« 

Mo$e$,AcJ]  Mo86€  died  in  mount  ther  Miriam,  that  is  the  prophets, 

Nebo,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  from  nor  Aaron,  that  is  the  priests, 

whence  he  had  the  prospect  of  nor  Moses  the  deltrerer  of  the 

the  promised  land,  but  not  the  law,  but  Jodiua,  that  is  Jesos 

honour  of  leading  the  Israelites  Christ,  was  able  to  lead  God's 

in  to  possess  it,  which  was  re*  pecmle  into  the  promised  land, 

lenred  for  Joshua.  Deut.  zxxiv^.  to  heaven  and  everlasting  bliss. 

Jodi.  i.    Commentators  on  the  St  Jerom.  Theod.  Rabanos,  &c. 

death  of  Aaron  in  mount  Hor,  Hume, 
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His  name  and  office  bemring,  who  shall  quell 

The  adversary  Serpent,  and  bring  hack 

Through  the  worid's  wilderness  long  wand^d  man 

Safe  to  eternal  Paradise  of  rest* 

Mean  while  they  in  their  earthly  Canaan  placM       sis 

Long  time  shall  dwell  and  prosper,  but  when  sins 

National  interrupt  their  public  peace. 

Provoking  God  to  raise  them  enemies  ; 

From  whom  as  oft  he  saves  them  penitent 

By  judges  first,  then  under  kings ;  of  whom  S90 

The  second,  both  for  piety  renown'd 

And  puissant  deeds,  a  promise  shall  receive 


811.  Bit  name  tmd  agioe  bior- 
itig,"]  Joshua  was  in  many  things 
a  type  of  Jesus;  and  the  names 
"are  the  same^  Joshua  accotrdiog 
to  the  Hebrew,  and  Jesus  in 
Greek.  Hie  Seventy  always 
render  Joshua  by  Jesus,  and 
there  are  two  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  where  Jesus  is 
used  for  Joshua^  once  by  St 
Stephen^  Acts  vii.  45.  The  taber- 
nacle which  our  fathers  brought  in 
with  Jesus,  that  is  with  Joshua, 
into  the  possession  of  the  Gentiles; 
and  again  by  St  Paul,  Heb.  iv* 
S.  If  Jesus,  that  is  if  Joshua, 
had  given  them  rest,  then  would 
he  not  afterward  have  spoken  of 
another  day.  And  the  name 
Jpshua  or  jesus  signifies  a  Savi- 
our. 

822.  — a  promise  shall  receive 
he]  The  poet  alludes  here  to 
the- followii^  prophecies:  And 
t9une  house,  emd  thf  kingdom,  shall 
be  established  for  eoer  before  thee; 
thy  throne  shall  be  established^  for 
ever,  %  Sam*  vii.  l6.     And  Uiis 


promise  is  called  vrreoootMe,  fiir, 
s^s  God,  Psal.  Ixxxix.  U,  35, 
Sa  My  covenant  will  I  not  break, 
nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gem 
out  of  my  lips.  Once  have  I 
sworn  by  my  holiness  that  I  fM 
not  Ue  unto  David.  His  seed  sfuB 
endure  for  ever,  and  his  throne 
as  the  sun  before  me.  The  poet 
goes  on,  the  like  shaU  sing  idl 
prophecy,  all  the  prophets  shsU 
foretel  the  same,  that  qftkeroyai 
stock  of  David  shall  rise  a  son, 
insomuch  that  when  the  Phari- 
sees were  asked.  Whose  son  is 
Christ,  they  all  readily  answer. 
The  son  of  David.  Matt.  zzii. 
^.foretold  to  thee  as  the  WomaCs 
seed.  Gen.  iiL  16.  firetold  to 
Abraham  as  a  person  in  whom  all 
nations  shall  trust.  Gen.  xxiL  18» 
And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  no" 
tionsqf  the  earth  be  blessed,  and 
in  him  shaU  the  Gentilet  trust, 
Rom.  XV.  12.  and  to  kings  fore* 
told,  as.  the  last  of  kinge^  for  o^ 
Hs  reign  shall  be  no  end,  acooid- 
ing  to  the  declaration   of  the 
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Irrevocable,  that  his  regal  throne 

For  ever  shall  endure ;  the  like  shall  sing 

All  prophecy,  that  of  the  royal  stock  3£5 

Of  David  (so  I  name  this  king)  shall  rise 

A  son,  the  wonmn's  seed  to  thee  foretold. 

Foretold  to  Abraham,  as  in  whom  shall  trust 

All  nations,  and  to  kings  foretold,  of  kings 

The  last,  for  of  his  reign  shall  be  no  end.  sso 

But  first  a  long  succession  must  ensue, 

And  his  next  son,  for  wealth  and  wisdom  fam^d. 

The  clouded  ark  of  God,  till  then  in  tents 

Wandering,  shall  in  a  glorious  temple^  inshrine. 

Such  follow  him  as  shall  be  r^ister'd  335 

Part  good,  part  bad,  of  bad  the  longer  scroll. 

Whose  foul  idolatries,  and  other  faults 

Heap'd  to  the  popular  sum,  will  so  incense 

God,  as  to  leave  them,  and  expose  their  land, 

Their  city^,  his  temple,  and  his  holy  ark  340 

With  all  his  sacred  things,  a  scorn  and  prey 

To  that  proud  city,  whose  high  walls  thou  faw'st 

Left  in  confusion,  Babylon  tbence  called. 

There  in  captivity  he  lets  them  dwell 

The  space  of  seventy  years,  then  brings  them  back,  345 

Remembering  mercy,  and  his  covenant  sworn 


angel,  Luke  i.  3S,  33.  The  Lord  of  the  tngel's  narration  in  this 

God  shall  gwe  unio  him  the  throne  hook;     We  must  not  therefore 

of  hit  father  David;  and  he  shall  understand  the  expressicm  Hte- 

reign  ooer  the  house  of  Jacob  Jbr  rally;    for  verbs  of  teetng  are 

ever,  and  of  hie  kingdom  th^re  often  extended  beyond  the  bare 

ekall  he  no  end.  act,  and  are  applied  to  other 

349.  ^^whoee  high  walls  thou  senses  and  other  niculties  of  the 

sam'sl  &i%]   It  was  no  part  of  miiid. 
Adam*8  vision ;  it  is  only  a  part 
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To  David,  stablishM  as  the  days  of  heaven. 

Retura'd  fix)m  Babylon  by  leave  of  kings 

Their  lords,  whom  God  disposed,  the  house  of  God 

They  first  re-edify,  and  for  a  while  z$o 

In  mean  estate  Uve  moderate,  till  grown 

In  wealth  and  multitude,  fectious  they  grow  ; 

But  first  among  the  priests  diss^ition  springs. 

Men  who  attend  the  altar,  and  should  most 

Endeavour  peace :  their  strife  pollution  brings  $5S 

Upon  the  temple'  itself:  at  last  they  seize 

The  sceptre,  and  regard  not  David's  sons. 

Then  lose  it  to  a  strange,  that  the  true 

Anointed  King  Messiah  might  be  bom 

Barr'd  of  his  right ;  yet  at  his  birth  a  star  360 

Unseen  before  in  heav'n  proclaims  him  come. 

And  guides  the  eastern  sages,  who  enquire 

His  place,  to  ofier  incense,  myrrh,  and  gdd ; 

His  place  of  birth  a  solemn  Angel  tells 

To  simple  shepherds,  keeping  watch  by  night ;        3& 

They  gladjly  thither  haste,  and  by  a  quire 

Of  squadrcmM  angels  hear  his  carol  sung. 

A  virgin  is  his  mother,  but  his  sire 

The  pow^r  of  the  Most  High ;  he  shall  ascend 

355.   --^heir   iirife  poUutiom  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  was  die 

6rtfi^«  first  who  assumed  the  title  of 

Upon  the  temple  itself:  &c.l  king  after  the  Babylonish  capli- 
For  it  was  chiefly  through  die  vity;  before  Christ  107.  jM 
contests  between  Jason  and  Me-  regard  not  Daeifs  somi^  none  of 
nelaus,  high-priests  of  the  Jews>  that  ftmily  having  had  the  go- 
that  the  temple  was  polluted  vemment  smoe  Zembbdbd. 
by  Antiodius  Epiphanes.  See  Then  lose  it  to  a  strmnger,  to 
2  Maccab.  v.  and  Irideauz.  At  Herod  who  was  an  Idumem,  in 
last  they  seiu  the  seentre,  Aristxk-  whose  reign  Christ  was  bom. 
bulus  eldest  son  of  Hyrcanus,  See  Josqphua  and  Tridemau 
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The  throne  hereditary,  and  bound  his  reign  370 

With  earth's  wide  bounds,  his  glory  with  the  heavens. 

He  ceased,  discerning  Adam  with  such  joy 
Surcharged,  as  had  like  grief  been  dew^d  in  tears, 
Without  the  vent  of  words,  which  these  he  breath'd. 

O  prophet  of  glad  tidings,  finisher  575 

Of  utmost  hope !  now  dear  I  understand 
What  oft  my  steadiest  thoughts  have  searched  in  vain ; 
Why  our  great  expectation  should  be  calPd 
The  Seed  of  Woman :  Virgin  Mother,  hail. 
High  in  the  love  of  heaven,  yet  from  my  loins  sso 

Thou  shalt  proceed,  and  fit)m  thy  womb  the  Son 
Of  God  most  high ;  so  God  with  Man  unites. 
Needs  must  the  Serpent  now  his  capital  bruise 
Expect  with  mortal  pain :  say  where  and  when 
Their  fight,  what  stroke  shall  bruise  the  victor^s  heel.  385 

To  whom  thus  Michael.     Dream  not  of  their  fight, 
As  of  a  duel,  or  the  local  wounds 
Of  head  or  heel :  not  therefore  joins  the  Son 
Manhood  to  Godhead,  with  more  strength  to  foil 
Thy  enemy ;  nor  so  is  overcome  390 

Satan,  whose  fell  from  heav'n,  a  deadlier  bruise. 
Disabled  not  to  give  thee  thy  death's  wound : 
Which  he,  who  comes  thy  Saviour,  shall  recure. 
Not  by  destroying  Satan,  but  his  Vorks 
In  thee  and  in  thy  seed :  nor  can  this  be,  395 


370,  — and  bounds  his  reign  394.        his  works 

With  earth* s  wide  bminds,  his        In  thee  and  in  thy  seed ;] 

ghry  with  the  heavens.']         I  John  lii.  8.  For  this  purpose 

the  Son  of  God  was  manifested, 

Virg.  JSn.  L  WT.     the  devil. 
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But  by  fulfilling  that  which  thou  didst  want, 
,  Obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  imposM 
On  penalty  of  death;  and  suffering  death, 
The  penalty  to  thy  transgression  due, 
And  due  to  theirs  which  out  of  thine  will  grow :      400 
So  only  can  high  justice  rest  appaid. 
The  law  of  God  exact  he  shall  fulfil 
Both  by  obedience  and  by  love,  though  love 
Alone  fulfil  the  law  ;  thy  punishment 
He  shall  endure  by  coming  in  the  flesh  405 

To  a  reproachful  life  and  cursed  death. 
Proclaiming  life  to  all  who  shall  believe 
In  his  redemption,  and  that  his  obedience 
Imputed  becomes  theirs  by  feith,  his  merits 
To  save  them,  not  their  own,  though  l^al  works.    410 


400.  And  due  to  theirs  which 
out  of  thine  will  grow ;]  Punish- 
ment is  due  to  men's  actual 
transgressions,  though  the  ori- 
ginal depravity,  the  transgres- 
sion of  Adam,  was  the  root  of 
them.    Richardson. 

405.     though  love 

Alone  fulfil  the  Uxw;^ 
Rom.  xiii.  10.  Love  is  tJie  fulfil- 
ling of  the  law. 

409.    — hismeriis 

To  save  them,  &o.]  • 
Dr.  Bentley  says,  tHat  the  con- 
struction demands  Do  save  them, 
and  so  he  supposes  that  Milton 
gave  it.  And  indeed  though  I 
dislike  the  Doctor^s  alteration^ 
I  confess  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  the  common  reading.  The 
only  sense  that  I  can  make  of 
it  is  this,  Which  redemption  and 
obedience  are  his  merits  to  save 


them,  and  not  their  own  worb, 
though  leffal  ones,  and  strictly 
conformable  to  the  law.    Pearce. 

I  rather  understand  the  pas- 
sage thus.  1  apprehend  that 
the  verb  beUeve  governs  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  Prodaiming  life 
to  all  who  shall  believe  in  his 
redemption,  and  shall  believe 
thai  his  obedience  impiUed  ber 
comes  theirs  by  faith,  and  diaU 
believe  his  merits  to  save  tkem, 
not  their  own,  though  legal  works. 

409.  Dr.  Newton  writes  as  if 
thei  verb  beUeve  governed  hie 
merits,  and  conseqaently  their 
works.  The  last  clanse  would 
be  clearer  perhaps  thus:  and 
shall  believe  that  his  merits  are 
to  save  them,  not  their  own,  though 
legal  works.  That  his  merits 
alone  are  to  be  the  means  ei 
saving  them.     E. 
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For  this  be  shall  live  hated,  be  blasphemed, 

SeizM  on  by  force,  judged,  and  to  death  condemned 

A  shameful  and  accurs'd,  naiFd  to  the  cross 

By  his  own  nation,  slain  for  bringing  life ; 

But  to  the  cross  he  nails  thy  enemies,  4i5 

The  law  that  is  against  thee,  and  the  sins 

Of  all  mankind,  with  him  there  crucified, 

Never  to  hurt  them  more  who  rightly  trust 

In  this  his  satis&ction ;  so  he  dies. 

But  soon  revives ;  death  over  him  no  power  420 

Shall  long  usurp ;  ere  the  third  dawning  light 

Return,  the  stars  of  mom  shall  see  him  rise 

Out  of  his  grave,  fresh  as  the  dawning  light. 

Thy  ransom  paid,  which  man  from  death  redeems, 

His  death  for  man,  as  many  as  offered  life  425 

Neglect  not,  and  the  benefit  embrace 

By  faith  not  void  of  works :  this  Grod-Uke  act 

Annuls  thy  doom,  the  death  thou  should^st  have  died. 

In  sin  for  ever  lost  from  life ;  this  act 

Shall  bruise  the  head  of  Satan,  crush  his  strength,    430 


413.  A  nhameful  and  accursed] 
For  it  is  written ,  Cursed  is  every 
one  that  hangttk  on  a  tree.  Gal. 
iii.  IS.  Deut  xxi.  23. 

415.  Bui  to  the  cross  he  nails 
thy  enemies,']  The  enemies  of 
Adam  were  the  law  that  was 
against  him,  and  the  sins  of  all 
mankind,  as  springing  originally 
from  him^  and  thetefore  in  some 
sense  chargeable  upon  him.  The 
author  in  this  passage  alludes  to 
Col.  ii.  14.  Blotting  out  the  hand^ 
toriting  of  ordinances  that  was 
against  us,  which  was  contrary 
to  us,  and  took  it  out  of  the  way, 


nailing  ii  to  his  cross, 

4i24,.  Thy  ransom  paid,]  The 
two  first  editions  have  Thy  (the 
later  ones  The):  and  Milton's 
word  may  be  defended,  if  we 
supposeT  that  Adam  is  here 
spoken  of  not  as  a  single  per- 
sonr  but  as  one  in  whose  loins 
all  mankind  was  contained,  or 
as  one  who  was  representative 
of  the  whole  human  species. 
And  so  the  poet  speaks  again 
in  ver.  427. 

——this  God-like  act 
Annuls  thy  doom,  &c. 

Pearce. 
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Defeating  Sin  and  Death,  his  two  main  arms. 

And  fix  far  deeper  in  his  head  their  stings 

Than  temporal  death  shall  bruise  the  victor's  heel. 

Or  theirs  whom  he  redeemis,  a  deadi  like  sleep, 

A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  life.  435 

Nor  after  resurrection  shall  he  stay 

Longer  on  earth  than  certain  times  to'  appear 

To  his  disciples,  men  who  in  his  life 

Still  foUowM  him ;  to  them  shall  leave  in  charge 

To  teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  leam'd  440 

And  his  salvation,  them  who  shall  believe 

Baptizing  in  the  profluent  stream,  the  sign 

Of  washing  them  from  guilt  of  sin  to  life 

Pure,  and  in  mind  prepared,  if  so  be&l. 

For  death,  like  that  which  the  Redeemer  died.  445 

All  nations  they  shall  teach  ;  for  from  that  day 

Not  only  to  the  sons  of  Abraham's  loins 

Salvation  shall  be  preach'd,  but  to  the  sons 

Of  Abraham's  faith  wherever  through  the  wc^id ; 

So  in  his  seed  all  nations  shall  be  blest.  450- 

Then  to  the  heav'n  of  heav'ns  he  shall  ascend 

With  victory,  triumphing  through  the  air 

Over  his  foes  and  thine ;  there  shall  surprise 


452.  And  fix  far  deeper  in  his  and  confusion.     Their    too  be 

head  their  stings  commonly  writes  Mtr,  but  this 

Thantemp'ral  death  shall  bruise  greatly  ofiends  the  eye,  we  are 

the  tictor^s  heeli]  so  much  habituated  to  the  otberj 

Before  we  come  to  a  conclusion^  and  at  the  same  time  he  fie- 

it  may  be    proper   to  remark  quently  uses  theirs,  and  there 

here^  once  for  lul^  that  Milton  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 

makes  no  distinction   between  one  should  be  written  differendy 

then  and   <^^,  but  speUs  both  from  the  other.     It    is   hoped 

alike  then,  which  must  neces-  therefore  that  these  thii^  have 

sarily  occasion  some  obscurity  been  altered  for  the  better. 
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The  Serpent,  prince  of  air,  and  drag  in  chains 

Through  all  his  realm,  and  there  confounded  leave ;  ^5 

Then  enter  into  ^ry,  and  resunoe 

His  seat  at  Grod^s  right  hand,  exalted  high 

Above  all  names  m  heaven  ;  and  thence  shall  come, 

When  this  world^s  dissolution  shall  be  ripe. 

With  gloiy^  and  pow^r  to  judge  both  quick  and  dead,  4Co 

To  judge  th^  unfaithfal  dead,  but  to  reward 

His  faithful,  and  receive  them  into  bliss, 

Whether  in  heaven  or  earth,  for  then  the  earth 

Shall  all  be  Paradise,  far  happier  place 

Than  this  of  Eden^  and  far  happier  days.  465 

So  spake  th^  archangel  MichaS,  then  paus'd. 
As  at  the  world's  great  period ;  and  our  sire 
Replete  witfi  joy  and  wonder  dius  replied. 

O  Goodness  infinite.  Goodness  immense ! 

457.    excUted  high  469.  O  Goodness  infinite.  Good- 

Abooe  aU  names  in  heav*n i]  neu  immense!  ftc^    The  poet 

Phil.  n.  9.  Wkere/bre  God  also  has  very  finely  igpretented  the 

hath    highlf    enaiied    him,    and  joy  and  ghulnest  <n  heert,  which 

ftoen  Aim  a  name  mkich  is  sAmpe  riaes  in  Adam  upon  hia  diaoK 


every  name.    Or,  as  ft  ia  ex-  Tory  of  the  Measiah.   Aahet 

pftoied  Eptk  i.  90,  91.  Hath  hia  day  at  a  distaBoe  throc^ 

sei  him  at  kis  own  right  hand  im  types  and  Asidemn,  he  jrejoieea 

the  heavenly  places,  above  every  in  iti  but  when  he  finds  die 

name  that  is  named,  not  onkf  m  redemption  of  man  completed, 

thie  world,  hut  also  in  that  which  and  Paradia^aj^  renewed,  he 

if  to  come.  breaks   forth   kt  mptmre   and 

459.  fVhen  this  worlds  disso-  transport     1  have  hinted  be- 

laftofi  shall  be  ripe,]  In  the  hter  fore,  that  an  heroic  poem,  ae^ 

editiens  we   lutve  the  woridts:  cording  to  the  opinion  of  die 

but  I  prefer  tUs^  iHliidi  is  fimnd  best  critics,  ought  to  end  han^ 

in  the  two  fint:  because  this  pily,  and  leave  the  mind  of  the 

reading  admits  the  ictus  on  die  rsader,  after  having  conducted 

second    syUable  of  the  terse,  it   through    many  doubts  and 

(where  it  ought  to  be,)  whereas  isars,  sorrows  and  diaquietudea, 

the  other  reading  tlup6ws  it  off  in  a  state  of  tranquillitv  and  sa- 

upon  the  third.    P^ce.  tisfiictioik   MiHon*s  fU>V  whioh 
VOL.  II.  B  b 
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That  all  this  good  of  evil  shall  produce^  470 

And  evil  turn  to  good  ;  more  wonderful 

Than  that  which  by  creation  first  brought  fi3rth 

Light  out  of  darkness  !  full  of  doubt  I  stand. 

Whether  I  should  rep^t  me  fiow  of  sin 

By  me  done  and  occasioned  or  rejoice  475 

Much  more,  that  much  more  good  thereof  shall  spring, 

To  God  more  glory,  more  good  will  to  men 

From  God,  and  over  wrath  grace  shall  abound. 

But  say,  if  our  Deliverer  up  to  heaven 

Must  reascend,  what  vnll  betide  the  few  4M 

His  faithful,  lefl  among  di'  unfaithful  herd. 

The  enemies  of  truth  ?  who  then  shall  guide 

His  people,  who  defend  ?  will  they  not  deal 

Worse  with  his  followers  tiian  with  him  they  dealt? 

Be  sure  diey  will,  said  ih'  angel ;  but  from  heaven  485 
He  to  his  own  a  Comforter  will  send. 


had  so  mimy  other  qualificatioiit 
to  recommend  it,  was  deficient 
in  this  particular.  It  is  here 
therefore  that  the  poet  has 
shewn  a  most  ezauisite  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  the  finest  in« 
yention,  by  finding  out  m  me- 
diod  to  supply  this  natural  de- 
fect in  his  subject  Accordingly 
he  leaves  die  adversary  of  man- 
kind, in  the  last  view  which 
he  gives  us  of  him,  under  the 
lowest  state  of  mortification  and 
disappointment.  We  ■  see  him 
chewing  ashes,  grovelling  in  the 
dust,  and  loaden  with  super- 
liumerary  pains  and  torments. 
On  the  contrary  our  two  first 
parents  are  comforted  by  dreams 
and  visions,  cheered  widi  pro- 
mises   of  ndvation,  and   in  a 


manner  raised  to  m  greater  bsp- 
piness,  than  that  which  tfaf7 
had  forfeited:  in  short,  Sstin 
is  represented  miaerahle  in  the 
height  of  his  triumphs,  attd 
Adam  triumphant  in  oie  height 
of  misery.     Jddison. 

475.    or  refoice 

Muck  more,  that  much  mtrt 
good  thereof  thaUspria^,] 
He  seems  to  have  remenbend 
that  rant  of  one  ^rf*  the  Fadwn, 
O  felix  culpa,  quae  talem  ac 
tantum  meruit  habere  redemp- 
toremi  O  happy  faiilt;»  whick 
deserved  to  have  sudi  and  10 
mat  a  Redeemer  t  As  in  whst 
fUlows,  To  God  more  ghry.  Ice. 
he  alludes  to  the  heaveidy  hyiuw 
Ghnf  to  Godin  thehighett,  && 
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The  promise  of  the  Father,  who  shall  dwell 

His  Spirit  within  them,  and  the  law  of  faith         .     . 

Working  through  love,  upon  their  hearts  shall  write,   . 

To  guide  them  in  all  truth,  and  also /arm  .  490 

With  spiritual  armour,  able  to  resist 

Satan's  assaults,  and  quench  his  fiery  darts, 

What  man  can  do  against  them,  not  afraid, 

Though  to  the  death,  against  such  cruelties 

With  inward  consolations  recompens'd,  igs 

And  oft  supported  so  as  shall  amaze 

Their  proudest  persecutors :  for  the  Spirit 

Poured  first  on  his  Apostles,  whom  he  sends 

To  evangelize  the  nations,  then  on  all 

Baptized,  shall  them  with  wondrous  gifts  indue         500 

To  speak  all  tongues,  and  do  all  miracles, 

As  did  their  Lord  before  them.     Thus  they  win 

Great  numbers  of  each  nation  to  receive 

With  joy  the  tidings  brought  fi-om  heaven  ;  at  length 

Their  ministry  performed,  and  race  well  run,  505 

Their  doctrine  and  their  story  written  left, 

487.    The  promise  of  the  fa-  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil — 

ther,']    Luke  xxiv.  4&.  And  be-  wherewith    ye  shall    be   able  to 

hold  I  send  the  promise  of  my  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the 

Father  upon  you,  wicked. 

490.    To   guide    them  in  all  493.  What  man  can  do  against 

truih,'2    John  xvi.  13.  When  the  them,  not  afraid, 

Spirit  qf  truth  is  come,  he  will  Though  to  the  death^ 

guide  you  into  all  truth.  So  this  passage  is  pointed  in 

490. and  also  arm  Milton* s  own    editions,  and   I 

With  spiritual  armour,  able  to  suppose  the  construction  to  be, 

resist  Not  afraid  jof  what  num  can  do 

Satan's  assaults,   and   quench  against  them  though  to  the  death, 

his  fiery  darts,}  thouffh  it  be  persecution  to  death 

Alluding  to  Eph.  vi.   11,   &c.  itself;  and  it  is  an  allusion  to 

Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  Psal.  Ivi.  11./  will  not  be  afraid 

that  you  may  be  able  to  stand  what  man  can  do  unto  me. 
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They,  die ;  but  in  their  room,  as  they  forewarn. 

Wolves  shidl  succeed  for  teachers,  grievous  wolve9. 

Who  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  heaven 

To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn  '    5io 

Of  lucre  and  ambition,  and  the  truth 

With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint, 

Left  only  in  those  written  records  pure. 

Though  not  but  by  the  Spirit  understood. 

Then  shall  they  seek  to'  avail  themselves  of  names,  515 

Places,  and  titles,  and  with  these  to  join 

Secular  pow'r ;  though  feigning  still  to  act 

By  spiritual,  to  themselves  appropriating 

The  Spi'rit  of  God,  promisM  alike  and  giv^i 

To  all  believers ;  and  fix>m  that  pretence,  §sto 

Spiritual  laws  by  carnal  pow'r  shall  force 

On  every  conscience ;  laws  which  none  shall  find 


507.  — but  m  their  room,  as 
they  forewarn, 

Wolves  shall  succeed  &c.] 
So  St.  Paul  had  forewarned  the 
elders  of  the  church  at  Miletus, 
to  which  the  author  here  al- 
ludes/Acts  XX.  20.  For  1  know 
this,  that  after  my  departure  shall 
grievous  wolves  enter  in  among 
you,  not  sparing  the  fiock.  See 
too  his  Considerations  touching 
the  Ukeliest  means  to  remove  hire- 
lings out  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Vol.  i.  p.  663.  edit.  1738.  Not 
loDff  after,  as  the  Apostle  fore- 
told, hirelings  like  wolves  came 
in  by  herds^  ^c 

514.  Though  not  hut  by  the 
Sjpirit  understood.1  I  do  not 
think  Milton  in  aU  his  writings 
ever  gave  a  stronger  proof  of 


his  enthusiastical  spirit  thin  in 
this  line.     fVarburtan. 

I  suppose  he  alluded  to  1  Cor. 
ii.  14.  The  natural  man  reeehfeik 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
Oo^:  for  they  are  fooUtkmess 
unto  him;  neither  oan  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  sptriliicl^ 
deemed:  understanding  it  ai 
some  enthusiastic  aectarists  hive 
understood  it. 

522.  — laws  which  none  tkaU 
find  &c.]  Laws  neither  ame* 
able  to  revealed  or  natunu  re- 
ligion, neither  to  be  ^nd  io 
holy  Scripture,  or  written  on 
their  hearto  by  the  S|Mrit  of 
God,  according  to  that  divine 
promise,  Jer.  xxxi.  SS.  I  M 
put  my  law  in  their  inward  pmii, 
and  write  it  in  their  hearts. 
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Lefl  them  inroIlM,  or  what  the  Spi^rit  widtin 

Shall  on  the  heart  ingrave.     What  will  they  then 

But  force  the  Spi^rit  of  grace  itself,  and  bind  5£5 

His  consort  liberty  ?  what,  but  unbuild 

His  living  temples,  built  by  faith  to  stand, 

Their  own  faith  not  another's  ?  for  on  earth 

Who  against  faith  and  conscience  can  be  heard 

Infallible  ?  yet  many  will  presume :  550 

Whence  heavy  persecution  shall  arise 

On  all  who  in  the  wcH^hip  persevere 

Of  spi'rit  and  truth  ;  the  rest,  far  greater  part. 

Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  specious  forms 

Religion  satisfied  ;  truth  shall  retire  535 

Bestuck  with  slanderous  darts,  and  worics  of  faith 

Rarely  be  found :  so  shdtt  the  world  go  on, 

To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign. 

Under  her  own  weight  groaning,  till  the  day 

Appear  of  respiration  to  the  jast,  540 

And  vengeance  to  the  wicked,  at  return 

Of  him  so  lately  promisM  to  thy  aid 

The  Woman's  Seed,  obscurely  then  foretdd. 


B26.  His  consort  libertu?]  Far        5S4.   Witt  deem]    This  is  the 

where  tke  Spirit  rf  the  Lord  is,  genuine   reading   of   the    first 

there  is  ti&eri^.  2  Cor.  iii.  17*  ecUtimi ;   in  the  second  it  was 

i^7.  His  Uoing  tetapks,]  Chris-  printed  by  mistake  Well  deem  ; 

tim»  i«e  called  the  temples  of  but  absuni  as  this  reading  is, 

God,  I  C^.  iii.  16,  17.  and  vi.  it  has  been  followed  in  all  the 

l^  editions  which  I  have  seen,  till 

S9a.  OHaUwhointhetoorih^  Mr.    Fenton's    and    Dr.    Bent- 

persevere  leiys.  .  '     . 

Of  spirit  and  truth  ;]  5iO.  —the  day  of  resptrattonl 

Us  aUudes  to  Mm  iv.  28.  The  This  is  what  the  Scripture  calls 

<n»  %)OtMppers   shall   worship  the  times  of  refreshings  Acts  iii. 

ike  Father  in  spvrii  and  in  truth.  19-      , 
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Now  amplier  known  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord, 
Last  in  the  clouds  from  heaven  to  be  jrevealM   .         545 
In  glory  of  the  Father,  to  dissolve 
Satan  with  his  perverted  world,  then  raise 
From  the  conflagrant  mass,  purged  and  refined, 
New  heavens,  new  earth,  ages  of  endless  date 
Founded  in  righteousness  and  peace  and  love,  550 

To  bring  forth  fruits,  joy  and  eternal  bliss. 
He  ended  ;  and  thus  Adam  last  replied. 
How  soon  hath  thy  prediction.  Seer  blest, 
MeasurM  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  time. 
Till  time  stand  fix'd  ?  beyond  is  all  abyss,  55s 

Eternity,  whose  end  no. eye  can  reach. 
Greatly  instructed  I  shall  hence  depart. 
Greatly  in  peace  of  thought,  and  have*  my  fill 
Of  knowledge,  what  this  vessel  can  contain ; 
Beyond  which  was  my  folly  to  aspire.  560 

Henceforth  I  learn,  that  to  obey  is  best. 
And  love  with  fear  the  only  Godj  to  walk 

546.        to  dissoke  «  Pet.  iii.  13.  Necaihdm  we, 

Satan  with  his  perverted  world,]  according  to  his  promise,  look  for 

An  expression  of  the  same  im-  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 

port,  as  when  the  light  is  said  wherein    dwelleth    right&iUMness. 

to  dissolve  the  darkness,  Iliis  notion,  of  the  heavens  md 

«.-  ,.^  ,    .     w  earth  heinir  renewed  after  the 

Extulit  08  sacrum  coelo,  tenebrasque  a  ^  i         j«u«k« 

reM>tvit.       Virg.in.viii.591.  Conflagration,  and  mi^e  the  h*- 

bitation  of  angels  and  jost  inea 

Our  author  probably  borrowed  made  perfect,  was  very  pleasng 

the  phrase  from  Scripture,  9  Pet  to  our  author,  as  it  was  to  Dr. 

iti.  11,  19.  Seeing  then  that  all  Burnet,  and  must  be  to  every 

these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  &c.  one  of  a  fine  and  exalted  imagiib 

the  heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be  ation ;  and  Milton  has  enlamd 

dissolved.    And  he  had  men-  upon  it  in  several  parts  ofliB 

tioned  before,    ver.    459*    this  works,  and  parttauarly  in  this 

world's  dissolution.  poem,  iii.  SSS,  ^.  z.  63B.  xL  &s 

549.  New  heavns,  new  earth,]  9OO.  xii.  462. 
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As  in  bis  presence,  ever  to  observe 

His  providence,  and  on  bim  sole  depend. 

Merciful  over  all  his  works,  with  good  565 

Still  overcoming  evil,  and  by  small 

Accomplishing  great  things,  by  things  deemM  weak 

Subverting  worldly  strong,  and  worldly  wise 

By  simply  meek ;  that  suffering  for  truth's  sake 

Is  fortitude  to  highest  victcH'y,  570 

And  to  the  faithful  death  the  gate  of  life ;  . 

Taught  this  by  his  example  whom  I  now 

Acknowledge  my  Redeemer  ever  blest. 

To  whom  thus  also  th'  Angel  last  replied. 
This  having  learned,  thou  hast  attainM  the  sum        575 
Of  wisdom ;  hope  no  high'er,  though  all  the  stsurs 
Thou  knew'st  by  name,  and  all  th'  ethereal  powers. 
All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  Nature's  works. 
Or  wwks  of  God  in  heav'n,  air,  earth,  or  sea. 
And  all  the  riches  of  this  world  enjoy'dst,      ^  58O 

And  all  the  rule,  one  empire ;  only  add 

S6S.  Subverting  worldly  strong,  574.  To  whom  ikui  also  th* 

&c]     1   Cor.  i.  ^.   God    haih  angel  last  replied,']    This  is  the 

chien  the  foolish  things  of  the  last  speech  of  the  angel^  as  the 

world  to  cottfound  the  wise ;  and  foregoing  one  was  the  hst  speech 

God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  Adam ;   and  they  are  bodi 

of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  introduced  m  the  same  manner. 

which  are  mighty.    And  so  m  It  was  said  before, 

the  rest  there  is  the  sense  of  .^thut  Adam  latt  replied : 

^X^^Tri!^i^Z^.  «^l-itis«d.g«n. 

Behold  to  obey  u  better  than  sa^  --^^mi  Mko  th?  ang€l  but  rspM. 

crifice.    And  on  him  sole  depend.  This  repetition  is  not  below  omr 

1  Pet  V.  7*  Casting  all  your  care  notice. 

upon  him,  for  he  careth  for  you.  581.       ■   only  add  &c.]    See 

And  mercyul  over  all  his  works,  2  Pet.  i.  5.  &c.  And  besides  this, 

PsaL  czly.  9*  ^^  mercies  are  giving  all  ^ligence,  add  to  yonir 

over  aU  his  works,  &c  faith,  virtue;  and  to  virtue,  Amoto- 

Bb4 
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Deeds  to  tliy  knowledge  aii9wafable,  add  &kb. 

Add  virtue,  patiettce^  tempeiwo^  add  love, 

By  name  to  come  callM  charity,  the  sou] 

Of  all  the  rest :  then  wilt  thou  not  be  loath  SB5 

To  leave  this  Psmdise,  but  shak  possess 

A  Paradise  within  thee,  happier  &r. 

Let  us  descend  now  therefore  firom  this  top 

Of  speculation  ;  for  the  hour  pieeise 

Exacts  our  parting  hence ;  and  see  the  guards,        $90 

By  me  incamp*d  on  yonder  bill,  expect 

Their  motion,  at  wbose  front  a  flaming  sword. 

In  signal  of  remove,  waves  fienoely  round ; 

We  may  bo  longer  stf^  r  go,  waken  Eve ; 

Her  also  I  with  gentle  dreams  have  cahnM  BgB 

Porteliding  good*  add  all  her  spi'ri&  eompds'd 

To  meek  submission :  thou  at  season  fit 

Let  her  with  thee  partake  wbat  thoii  bast  beani. 

Chiefly  what  may  concern  herfldtb  to  know, 

ledge;  and  to  knowledge,  temper*  seen  and  watchmen,  spetyilaiores, 

anee;    and   to    temperance,  pa^  of  specie^  Latin,  a  watdb-towerj 

Hence f  and  to  patience,  godlmesij  Son  of  Man,  I  haw  made  ikee  a 

fwd  to  godlineu,  brotherly  ld$id''  watchman  unto  the  house  of  1$- 

neu;  amd  to  broiherln  kmdneu,  rael,  Ezds.  iii.  17*  moK  exactly 

chan^.    A  text  that  the  reader  described  chap,  nxiii.  %  4,  4 

inay  nave  tlie  pkaiure  of  seeing  6,  ?•    Hume. 

excellently  explained  and  illiia-  So  Par.  Reg.  iv.  2S&  Tkis 

trated  in  a  most  ingenious  dis-  specular  mount,    Richardson, 

course  by  Mr.  Warburton.  Specula    and    speculator  are 

588.    from  this  top  used  in  this  sense  by  the  latin 

Of  epecutatum  /]  poets. 

From    Ai»    visionary    faeight,  ^            ^,         •    ,      .^  t_ 

j&om  this  hill  of  prophecy  W  '^'^J^  ^''^^  de  mmtis  fn 

pediction.  ^^pccuZalioit,  a  watch-  Detear.        Flr^.  1lcl<«.  vUi.  A 
ing  on  a  tower  or  high  place, 

thence   a   discovery,   therefore  See  also  Statius^  8  Sylv.  ii.  8. 

epplied  to  the  prophets  in  the  and   Siliiis    {talicns,    vit.    5S1' 

saortd   page,  who   are   called  Dunster, 
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The  great  deliverance  hy  bef  seed  to  come  600 

(For  by  the  Womao's  «0ed)  on  aU  mftnkiad : 

That  ye  may  live,  which  will  be  maoy  days, 

Both  in  one  laitb  uQapimous  though  sad* 

With  cause  for  evils  past,  yet  much  loore  ebeer'd 

With  meditation  on  the  happy  end.  6o5 

He  ended,  and  they  both  descend  tiiehiU; 
Descended,  Adam  to  the  bow>  wbefe  Eve 
Lay  sleeping  ran  before,  but  fouod  her  wakM ; 
And  thus  with  words  not  sad  she  him  received. 

Whence  thou  retum'st,  and  whither  went^st,  I  know; 
For  God  is  also^  in  sleep,  and  dreams  ad  viae,  fiu 

Which  he  hath  sent  propitious,  some  great  good 
Presaging,  since  with  sorrow*  and  heart's  distress 
Wearied  I  fell  asleep :  but  now  lead  on 


608. kiUfimd  her  wak'd ,] 

There  is  som^  inconaitteDce  be* 
tween  this  «nd  what  is  said  in 
the  avgumeiit  to  this  book>  which 
was  written  afterwards.  There 
it  is  said  that  Adam  ¥takeH9 
Eve,  but  here  that  he  fimnd  her 
waked. 

609.  And  thui  with  words  not 
$ad  she  him  reoftt)*d.]  Mikoa's 
ppem  ends  very  nobly.  The 
Uj^  apeoches  of  Adaai  and  the 
archangel  are  full  of  moral  tmd 
instructive  sentiments.  The 
aleep  that  fell  upon  Eve,  and 
the  effects  it  had  m  quieting  the 
di8(M^der«  of  her  mind,  prc^uoe 
the  same  kind  of  CMisolation  in 
the  reader,  who  oannoft  perose 
the  last  beautiful  speech,  whidi 
is  aaoribed  to  the  aoodier  of 
mankind,  without  a  aecret  plea- 


aore  and  satisfaction.  The  fol- 
lowing h'nesj  which  eondude  die 
poem,  rise  in  a  most  gtorious 
blaae  of  poetical  images  and  ex- 
pressions.   Addisw. 

611.  For  Qod  is  also  in  sleep^ 
and  dream  advise,^  Is  aho  in 
sleep,  and  admonishes  Vy  'dreamt 
as  well  as  by  visions,  according 
to  Numb.  xii.  6.  If  there  be  a 
prophet  among  you,  1  the  Lord 
will  make  myself  knonm  unto  him 
in  a  vision,  and  I  wUl  speak  unto 
him  in  a  dream.  And  thus  Homer, 
Iliad,  i.  6S,  Km  ym^  r  •m^  m 
AtH  irif .  Nam  et  somnium  quo- 
qiie  ab  Jove  est.  And  the  ap- 
plication is  very  elegant  in  this 
place,  as  Adam's  was  a  vision, 
and  Eve's  a  dream,  and  GchI 
was  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the 
other. 
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In  me  is  no  delay ;  with  thee  to  go,  610 

Is  to  stay  here ;  without  tiiee  here  to  stay. 

Is  to  go  hence  unwilUng ;  thou  to  me 

Art  all  things  under  heaven,  all  places  thou, 

Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banished  hence. 

This  further  consolation  yet  secure  620 

I  carry  hence ;  though  all  by  me  is  lost, 

Such  favour  I  unworAy  am  vouchsaf  d, 

By  me  the  promisM  Seed  shall  all  restore. 

So  spake  our  mother  Eve,  and  Adam  heard 
Well  pleased,  but  answerM  not ;  for  now  too  nigh   6t5 
Th'  archangel  stood,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fixM  station,  all  in  bright  array 
The  Cherubim  descended ;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mist 


615.  In  me  u  no  delavf]  In 
"      "  .  Vi 
Ed.  iii.  58. 


me  mora   non  erit  ulla.  Virg. 


616.  liioslaifher^;  &cO  She 
is  now  come  to  that  temper  of 
mind,  as  to  think  it  Paradise, 
wherever  her  husband  is,  as  the 
angel  had  taught  her  before,  xi. 
890. 

4      II17  going  it  not  lonely;  with  thee 
/  goet 

Thj  husbMid;  him  to  follow  thoo 

art  bound; 
Where  he  ahides,  think  there  thy 
native  toiL 

So  that  the  author  makes  wo- 
man's Paradise  to  be  in  company 
with  her  husband,  but  man*s  to 
be  in  himself^  ver*  587. 
A  Paradise  within  thee,  happier  far. 

625.         for  now  too  nigh 

Th*  archangei  ^tood,"] 


Our  poet  observes  llie  t«  w^mw, 
the  decc^um  to  the  hist  degree, 
making  our  first  parents  soch 
perfect  patterns  of  modestf  ,  as 
to  forbear  their  endearments, 
though  but  in  words,  at  the  an- 
gel's approach.    Httme. 

629.  Gliding  meteonmM^  He^ 
liodorus    in   his    Ethio^^cs  ac- 

auaints  us,  that  the  moHioQ  of 
be  gods  differs  from  that  of 
mortus,  as  the  former  do  not 
stir  their  feet,  nor  proceed  step 
by  step,  but  slide  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  by  an  nnifotm 
swimming  dT  the  whole  bodj. 
The  reader  may  observe  witti 
how  poetical  a  descr^»tion  IfH- 
ton  has  aStributed  the  same  kmd 
of  motion  to  the  angels  who 
were  to  take  possesaioD  of  Fura- 
dise.    Adduon. 
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Ris'n  from  a  river  o'er  the  marish  glides,  €sOl 

And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  laborer's  heel 

Homeward  returning.     High  in  front  advanced 

The  brandishM  sword  of  God  before  them  bkz'd 

Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat, 

And  vapour  as  the  Lybian  air  adust,  635 

Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime ;  whereat 

In  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  caught 

Our  ling'ring  parents,  and  to  th'  eastern  gate 

Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 

To  the  subjected  plain  ;  then  disappeared.  640 

They  looking  back,  all  th'  eastern  side  beheld 

Of  Paradise,  so  late  thdr  happy  seat. 


630.  — marish]  An  old  word  for 
marsh,  of  the  French  marais, 
and  of  the  Latin  mar'ucus,  rushes 
commonly  growmg  there.  The 
word  occurs  in  1  Maccab.  ix.  42* 
they  turned  again  to  the  marith  of 
Jordan ;  and  again,  ver.  45.  the 
marish  likewise  and  wood.  We 
meet  with  it  too  in  Shakespeare, 
1  Henry  VI,  act  i.  as  Mr.  Pope 
and  Mr.  Warburton  rightly  read 
the  passage. 

Our  isle  be  made  «  nuwish  of  salt 
tears. 

And  throughout  the  course  of 
our  remarks  we  have  been  the 
more  willing  to  explain  and 
illustrate  our  author  by  similar 
expressions  and  sentiments  in 
Shakespeare,  not  only  because 
Milton  was  a  great  reader  and 
admirer  ai  his  works,  but  also 
becaulBe  we  conceive  Shakespeare 
and  Mikon  to  be  two  of  the 
most  extraordinary  geniuses  and 


greatest  poets,  whom  any  coun* 
try  or  any  time  has  produced. 

635.  And  vapour]  Hor.  Epod. 
iii.  15. 

Nee  tantus  unquam  sidcrum  inaedit 


Sitjculoss  Apulise. 

637.  In  either  hand  &c.]  The 
audior  helped  his  invention  in 
the  foUowmg  passa^,  by  re- 
flecting on  me  behaviour  of  die 
angel,  who  in  holy  writ  has  the 
coquet  o£  Lot  and  his  £unily. 
The  circumstances  drawn  from 
that  relation  are  very  gracefully 
made  use  of  on  tins  occasion. 
Addison. 

641.  They  looking  back,  &c.] 
The  scene  which  our  first  parents 
are  surprised  widi,  upon  their 
looking  back  on  Paradise,  won- 
derfully strikes  the  reader's  ima- 
gination, as  nothing  can  be  more 
natural  than  the  teats  they  died 
on  that  occasion.    Addison. 
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Wav^d  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  dirong^d  and  fiery  arms : 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wip^d  them  soon;  us 
The  world  wbb  aH  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide: 
They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 


643.  Wav'd  over  by  that  Aam- 
ing  brand,']  Milton  had  called  it 
a  sword  before^  xi.  1^0. 

—And  of  A  stford  the  flame  i 

and  xli.  63. 

The  bnmdishM  word  of  God  before 
them  blaz'd. 

and  brand  here  does  not  signify 
what  we  commonly  mean  by  it> 
but  a  swardt  as  it  is  uaej  in 
Spenser,  Faery  Qiiees^  bu  i, 
cwftt.  iii.  9t,  3. 

With  thrilling  point  of  deadly  iron 
dfufia* 

And  again,  b.  v.  cant.  tx.  st.  9* 
Which  steely  brmnd-'^hrynor  it  was 


C^iyiaor,  that  aH  ttber  aworda  ex- 
celled. 

And  again,  h.  ▼.  cant  ix.  at.  30. 
And  ao  Fairf«c  likewise  asestbs 
word  in  his  transkition  of  Taaso. 
east  w.  St  72.  and  in  several 
elhcr  places.  And  we  aaeet  also 
vddi  the  word  in  so  late  a  per- 
formance as  Mr.  Pope's  transla* 
tioa  Qf  the  Iliad,  b.  v.  ver.  105. 
Brmio  ia  Italian  too  signifies  a 
•woid.  And  die  reason  <^  this 
dwwmination  Junius  derives 
fiBM  hence,  because  men  fought 
wdtk  burnt  stakes  and  ve- 
WMPS  in- 


Direxere  adet :  non  jam  certamiDe 


vented. 


Stipitibus    duria    agitur,    andOmsve 

prttustia; 
Sed  ferro  ancipiti  decemitur. 

Virg.  Mm.  yVL  52ft, 

649.  Thpy  hand  in  hand,  wUk 
wanaring  stept  and  shm, 
Through  Eden  too^  their  loft- 
tary  toayJ] 
If  I  might  presume  to  offer  at 
the  smallest  alteration  in  fkis 
divine  work,  I  should  think  the 
poem  would  end  better  with  the 
forgoing  passage,  than  with  the 
two  verses  here  quoted.     These 
two  verses,  though  they  have 
their  beau^,  fall   very    modi 
below    the  foregoing   passage 
and  renew  in  the  v^ina  of  me 
reader, that  anguish  whicb  wis 
pretty  well  laid  by  that  con- 
sideration. 

The  world  was    all   befboe  ttMos, 

where  to  chooae 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Pro?ideoot 

their  guidie. 

JddUon, 

Tins  distich  eontradtets  die 
poet's  own  scheme;  nor  is  the 
diction  unMcoeptionable.    Bmi- 

fey. 

It  has  been  said  by  anothtr 
ffentleman,  (who  seema  wettqua- 
Kiedto  give  a  judgment  in  the 
caae,)  that  eonMerhg  the  mand 
and  chief  dmgn  ^  iki$ 
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Terror  it  the  Um  pamon  to  he 
kft  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
Etuj  on  Pope's  Odjeusy,  part  ii. 

p.  89. 

Tbe  main  objection  whidi  Dr. 
Bendey  makes  k,  that  this  dis- 
tidi  contradicts  the  noet's  own 
sdieme.  To  support  this  charge, 
he  has  referred  us  to  half  a  dozen 
places  of  this  twelfth  book, 
where  Adam  and  ETe  are  spoken 
of,  as  havingjo^f,  peace,  and  con^ 
iidation,  6cc;  and  from  thence 
be  concludes,  that  this  distich 
ought  not  to  dismiss  our  first 
parents  in  anguish,  and  the 
reader  in  melancholy.  But  the 
joif,  peace,  and  coMolation  spoken 
of  in  those  passages  are  repre- 
sented always  as  arising  in  our 
first  parents  from  aview  of  some 
future  good,  chiefly  of  the  Mes- 
siah. The  thooHit  of  leaving 
Ptaradise  (notwi&tanding  any 
other  comfort  that  they  had) 
was  all  along  a  sorrowful  one  to 
them.  Upon  this  account  Eve 
fell  aeleep  wearied  wUh  sorrow  and 
d^streee  of  heart,  ver.  619.  Both 
Adam  and  Eve  Ungered  at  their 
quitting  Paradise,  ver.  6S8,  and 
they  dropped  some  natural  tears  on 
that  occasion,  ver.  645.  In  this 
view  the  archangel,  ver.  608, 
recommends  to  our  first  parents 
iiuLt  they  should  live  unanimous, 
though  sad  with  cauee  for  evils 
pott.  And  for  a  plainer  proof 
that  the  scheme  of  the  poem  was 
to  dismiss  them  not  without  sov- 
row,  the  poet  in  xi.  117*  puts 
these  woras  into  Ood*s  m<mtb> 
as  his  instruction  to  Michael, 

So  send  them  forth»  though  sorrow* 
ing,  yet  in  peace. 

Pearce. 

These  two  last  verses  have  ooca- 
sioneA  flnueh  trouble  to  the  crt- 


ties,  some  bemg  §oe  reacting, 
others  for  ftltei^,  ana  otheta 
i^pain  for  tmisposmg  them:  but 
ihe  propriety  of  the  two  lines, 
and  the  design  of  the  author,  are 
fully  explained  and  vindicated 
in  the  excellent  note  of  Dr. 
Pearce.  And  certainly  there  is 
no  more  necessitf  that  an  eoie 
poem  should  conclude  happuv^ 
than  there  is  that  a  tragedy 
should  condude  unhappily. 
There  are  instances  of  several 
tragedies  ending  happily ;  and 
wim  as  good  reason  an  epic 
poem  may  terminate  fortunately 
or  unfortunately,  as  die  miture 
of  the  subject  requires :  and  the 
subject  oi  Paradise  Lost  plainly 
requires  something  of  a  sorrow- 
ful parting,  and  was  intended 
no  doubt  for  terror  as  well  ae 
pfty,  to  in^re  us  wfdi  the  feir 
of  Ood  aswA  as  with  oommi^ 
•ention  of  man*  All  therefore 
diat  we  Asil  add  is,  to  desire  the 
reader  to  observe  the  btttnty  #f 
the  numbers,  the  heavj^  dragging 
of  the  first  line,  whidi  cannot 
be  pronounced  but  slowly,  and 
with  sevend  pauses, 

Thej  I  hand  in  hand,  |  with  waBd*f* 
ing  stepa  |  and  dow^  | 

and  then  the  Quicker  flow  of  the 
last  verse  with  only  the  usual 
pause  in  the  middle, 

Thxougb  Eden  took  their  aoUtaiy 
way; 

as  if  our  patents  had  me^ed 
heavily  at  first,  being  loath  t& 
leave  their  dehghtfiil  Paradise, 
and  aftevwMrds  mended  theff 
pace,  when  ther  were  at  a  l^vAe 
distance.  At  leasl  this  is  the 
idea  that  the  numben  convey: 
and  as  many  veln»es  might  be 
composed  upon  the  structwre  oi 
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MQtoD'fl  venes,  and  the  coQo- 
cation  of  his  words,  as  Erythrasus 
and  otiber  critics  have  written 
upon  Virgil.  We  have  taken 
notice  of  several  beauties  of  this 
kind  in  the  course  of  these  re- 
marks, and  particularly  of  die 
varying  of  the  pauses,  which  is 
the  life  and  soul  of  aU  versifica- 
tion in  all  languages.  It  is  this 
diiefly  which  makes  Virgil*s 
verse  better  than  Ovid*s,  and 
Milton's  superior  to  any  other 
Ei^lish  poet*s:  and  it  is  for 
want  of  this  chiefly  that  the 
French  heroic  verse  has  never, 
and  can  never,  come  up  to  the 
£nglish.  There  is  no  variety 
of  numbers,  but  the  same  pause 
is  preserved  exactly  in  the  same 
plAoe  in  every  line  for  ten  or  ten 
thousand  lines  together:  and 
such  a  perpetual  repetition  of 
the  same  pause,  such  an  eternal 
sameness  of  verse,  must  make 
amr  poetry  tedious,  and  either 
oflend  the  ear  of  the  reader,  or 
lull  him  asleep :  and  this  in  the 
opinion  of  several  £rench  writers 
themselves.  There  can  be  no 
good  poetnr  without  music,  and 
tnere  can  be  no  music  widiout 
variety* 

The  number  of  books  in  Para- 
dise Lost  is  equal  to  those  of  the 
Mnead.  Our  author  in  his  first 
edition  had  divided  his  poem 
into  ten  bodes,  but  afterwards 
brdke  the  seventh  and  the  tenth 
each  of  them  into  two  different 
books,  by  the  help  of  some  small 
additions.  This  second  division 
was  made  with  great  judgment, 
as  any  one  may  see,  who  will  be 
at  the  pains  of  examining  it.  It 
was  not  done  for  the  sake  of 
such  a  chimerical  beauty  as  that 
of  resembling  Virgil  in  this  par- 


ticular, but  for  the  more  just 
and  regular  disposition  of  this 
great  work.    Those  who  have 
read  Bossuet,  and  many  of  the 
critics  who  have  written  since 
his  time,  will  not  pardon  me  if  I 
do  not  find  out  the  particular 
moral   which    is   inculcated  in 
Paradise  Lost     Though  I   can 
by  no  means  think,  with  the 
last  moitioned  French  autluv, 
that  an  epic  writer  first  of  all 
pitches  upon  a  certain  moral,  as 
the  ^und-work  and  foundation 
of  his  poem,  and  afterwards  finds 
out  a  story  to  it :  1  am  however 
of  opinion,  that  no  juat  heroic 
poem  ever  was  or  can  be  made, 
m>m  whence  one  great  moral 
may    not    be    deduced.    That 
which  reigns  in  Milton,  is  the 
most  universal  and  most  useful 
that  can  be  imagined;  it  is  in 
short  this.  That  obedteuce  to  Ike 
will  of  God  makes  men  happjf, 
and  that  disobedience  makes  thm 
miserable.    This  is  visibly  the 
moral   of  the    principal   fiibb, 
which   turns   upon   Adam  and 
Eve,  who  continued  in  Paradise, 
while  they  kept  the  command 
that  was  given  them,  and  were 
driven  out  of  it  as  soon  as  they 
had  transgressed.     This  is  like* 
wise  the  manl  of  the  prindpal 
episode,  which  shows  us  how  an 
innumerable  multitnde  of  angels 
fell  from  their  state  of  bHss,  and 
were  cast  into  hell  upon  their 
disobedience.    Besides  this  great 
moral,  which   may  be    looked 
upon  as  the  soul  of  the  fiable, 
there  are  an  infinity  of  un^ 
morals,  which  are  to  be  drawn 
from  the  several  parts  of  the 
poem,   and    which    make    this 
work  more  useful  and  instruc- 
tive than  any  other  poem  in  maiy 
language.    Those  who  have  cri- 
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ticisedon  the  Odyssey,  the  Iliad, 
and  .£neid,  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  paios  to  fix  the  number 
rfmontbs  and  days  contained  in 
the  action  of  each  of^ose  poems. 
If  any  cme  thinks  it  worth  his 
while  to  examine  this  particular 
in  Milton,  he  will  find  that  from 
Adam*s  fost  appearance  in  the 
fourth  book,  to  his  expulsion 
from  Paradise  in  the  twelfth,  the 
author  reckons  ten  days.  As 
for  that  part  of  the  action  which 
is  described  in  the  three  first 
books,  as  it  does  not  pass  within 
the  regions  of  nature,  I  have 
before  observed  that  it  is  not 
subject  to  any  calculations  of 
time.  I  have  now  finished  mv 
observations  on  a  work,  which 
does  an  honour  to  the  English 
nation.  I  have  taken  a  general 
view  of  it  under  these  four  heads, 
the  fable,  the  characters,  the  sen- 
timents, and  the  language,  and 
made  eadi  of  them  the  subject 
of  a  particular  paper.  I  have  in 
the  next  place  spoken  <^  the 
censures  which  our  author  may 
incur  under  each  of  these  heads, 
which  I  have  confined  to  two 
papers,  though  I  might  have 
enlaiged  die  number,  if  I  had 
been  disposed  to  dwell  on  so 
ungrateful  a  subject  I  believe 
however  that  the  severest  reader 
will  not  find  anv  little  fault  in 
heroic  poetry,  which  this  author 
has  .fiulen  into,  that  does  not 
oome  under  one  of  those  heads, 
among  which  I  have  distributed 
his  several  blemishes.  After  hav- 
ing thus  treated  at  large  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  I  could  not  think  it 
sufficient  to  have  celebrated  this 
poem  in  the  whole,  wiUiout  de- 
soendmg  to  particulars.  1  have 
therefore  bestowed  a  paper  upon 
each  book,  and  endeavoured  not 


only  to  prove  that  the  poem  is 
beautiful  in  general,  but  to  point 
out  its  particular  beauties,  and  to 
determme  wherein  they  consist 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how 
some  paissages  are  beautiful  by 
being  sublime,  others  by  being 
soft,  others  by  being  natural; 
which  of  them  are  recommended 
by  the  passion,  which  by  the 
moral,  which  by  the  sentiment, 
and  which  by  the  expression. 
I  have  likewise  endeavoured  to 
show  how  the  genius  of  the  poet 
shines  by  a  happy  invention,  a 
distant  allusion,  or  a  judicious 
imitation;  how  he  has  copied 
or  improved  Hcmier  or  VirgO, 
and  raised  his  own  imaginations 
bv  the  use  which  he  dm  made 
of  several  poetical  passages  in 
Scripture.  I  might  have  in- 
serted also  severd  passages  of 
Tasso,  which  our  author  has 
imitated;  but  as  I  do  not  look 
upcm  Tasso  to  be  a  sufficient 
voucher,  I  would  not  peiplex 
my  reader  with  such  quotation^ 
as  might  do  more  honour  to  the 
Italian  than  the  English  poet 
In  short,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
particularize  those  innumerable 
Kinds  of  beautf,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  recapitulate,  but 
which  are  essential  to  poetry, 
and  which  may  be  met  with  in 
die  works  of  this  great  author. 
Had  I  thouffht  at  my  first  en- 
gaging in  this  design,  that  it 
wmild  have  led  me  to  so  great 
a  length,  I  believe  I  should 
never  have  entered  upon  it| 
but  the  kind  reception  whidi 
it  has  met  with  among  those 
whose  judffments  I  have  a  value 
for,  as  wdl  as  the  uncommon 
demands  which  my  bookseller 
tells  me  have  been  made  for 
these  particular  discourses,  give 
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me  m»  reMon  to  nepent  of  the 
peint  I  have  been  at  m  tom^ 
poahig  them.    Addiian. 

And  thus  have  we  finished 
our  collections  and  remarks  on 
this  divine  poem.  The  reader 
probably  n^y  have  observed, 
that  these  two  last  books  fall 
short  of  the  sublimity  and  ma- 
jesty of  the  rest:  and  so  like* 
wise  do  the  two  last  books  of 
the  Iliad,  and  for  the  same  rea* 
son,  because  the  subject  b  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  of  the 
foregoing  ones.  The  sulnect  of 
these  two  last  books  of  the  Pa- 
radise Lost  is  history  raUier 
than  poetTf .  However,  we  may 
atill  discover  the  same  great 
genius,  and  tfa^e  are  intermixed 
as  many  ornaments  and  graces 
of  poetry,  as  the  nature  of  the 
anbiect,  and  the  author's  fidelity 
and  strict  attadiment  to  the 
truth  of  Scripture  history,  and 
fhe  reduction  of  so  many  and 
such  various  events  into  so  nar« 


WW  a  compass,  w^ould 
It  is  the  same  ocean,  hot  not 
at  its  highest  tidei  it  is  now 
ebbing  and  retreath^.  It  » the 
same  sun,  but  not  in  its  ftiB 
blaze  of  meridian  glory;  it  bow 
diines  with  a  gender  ray  as  it  is 
setting.  Throughout  tlie  whole, 
the  author  appears  to  have  been 
a  most  critical  reader,  and  a 
most  passionate  admirer,  of 
holy  Scripture.  He  is  in- 
debted to  Scripture  mfifnteiy 
more  Aan  to  Homer  and  Ti^ 
gil,  and  A  other  books  what- 
ever. Not  only  his  principd 
fiible,  but  all  m  epiaodee  are 
founded  upon  Scripture.  Tlie 
Scripture  hadk  not  only  fhr> 
nished  hhn  widi  the  noUeie 
hints,  raised  his  thoughts,  and 
fired  his  imagination,  but  hath 
also  very  much  eniidied  Ms 
langui^,  given  a  certrai  so- 
lemnitf  and  majesty  to  his  dic- 
tion, and  supplied  him  wift 
many  of  his  oioioest  faiqopiesC 
expressions. 
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A  "^ERY  extraoidiWy  Atteto^t  having'  beeti  hi^fy  xA^dt  to 
ttnctei'mlAe  aihd  rfe^roy  t1i6  reputatioh  of  Milton  a?  tL  po^,  ii 
tniy  be  pfoper  for  th^  salce  of  thith,  and  f^  t1i(^'  sake  of  it 
fi^durit^  atithdr,  f6  give  a  sh6rt  MstbVy  ot  It,  lierd  fn  th* 
edndusidn  of  this  i?«rork.  S6o^  dffdt^  I  hrfd*  publldted  nij^ 
proposals  foi*  printirig  a  tieW  edition  ofih^  P'^radl&e'Lo^  u-ith 
not^s  of  VaridQs  autbbi's,  Mh  WfIHtfn>  Lfttfdei',  ri  l^otdftihrfri; 
cdme  to  iHe,  e^cTain^Ing  horribly  of  John  MJAtoty,  ^d  hil- 
i^\ghii\g  most  bitterty  ^g^inst  him  for  the'  ^vorst  fifndf  ^r6ate^ 
of  all  j)fagiarfes;  he'  colitrf  pto^e  ttiat  h6  had  borrowed  th* 
substahi^e  of  Wlliole  books  togethei*,  and  thdr*  ^ta  ^taicety  d 
singfe  thought  or'  dentiibent  ih  his  poen^  Whkh  he  had  m)t 
stolefi  froih  sOiAe  auth'oi^  or  other,  notv^illistatrdtng  hr^  vaiti 
f>retehee  to  things  unatteinpied  yet  in  prose  ot  rhyik^i  AtA 
then  in  confirihatibn  of  his  charge  he  recited'  a'  loirg  roil  of 
l^otch',  German,  ahdf  Smutch  poets^  a^'d  lifflntie^df  that  he  UtA 
brdbght  the  books  along  with  him'  ^lUch  w^VeT  fik  rotchersr, 
dtidf  appealed  particularly  to  Rahisay,  a  Stsotidk  Dfvhley  aiid 
to  MaseniuiSy  a  German  Jesuit:  but  upOkl  ptoducihg  his 
alithOrs  he  could  not  find  Masenius,  he  h&d  droj^^d  the  booR 
idttiewftere  or  OtW  in  the  i^ay,  and  expressed^  much  surprii^d 
ahd  cbn'cern  for  the  loss  6f  it;'  It'abQ^ay  he  Xtft  with  me,  and 
itty  opihfon  Of  M'iKoriV  ittiitiafions  of  that  eXxihot  t  htfve  gireh 
in  d  note  on  ix.  ^IS.  t  kne«(r  ^efy  Wdt  ttiftt  Miltbn  i^as  an 
Miv^^sal  scHolai',  b&  faniOUs  for  hTs  great  tending  as  for  tfa^ 
6itert(  of  bis  genius ;  and  I  thought  it  not  iknp^obabli^,  that 
^.  Lnudev,  having  the  gOod^  fortune  tb  n^ei^t  widi  ihM 
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German  and  Dutch  poems,  might  hare  traced  Mit  there  tome 
of  his  imitations  and  allusions,  which  had  escaped  the  re^ 
searches  of  others:  and  it  was  my  advice  to  him  then,  and  as 
often  as  I  had  opportunities  of  seeing  him  afterwards,  that  if 
he  had  really  made  such  notable  discoveries  as  he  boasted,  he 
would  do  well  to  communicate  them  to  the  public;    an 
ingenious  countryman  of  his  had  published  an  Essiof  t^xMi 
MiUorCs  imitations  qf  the  JncientSt  and  he  would  eq oaliy 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  learned  world  by  writing  an  Essay 
upati  Milton's  imitations  of  the  modems  /but  at  the  same  time 
I  recommended  to  him  a  little  more  modesty  and  decency, 
and  urged  all  the  arguments  I  could  to  perauade  him  to  treat 
Milton's  name  with  more  respect,  and  not  to  write  of  him 
with  the  same  acrimony  and  rancour  with  which  he  sp(Ae  of 
him;  it  would  weaken  his  cause  instead  of  strengthening  it, 
and  would  hurt  himself  more  than  Milton  in  the  opinion  of  all 
candid  readers.     He  began  with  publishing,  some  specioieiis 
of  his  work  in  a  monthly  pamphlet  entitled  the  Gentlemat^s 
Magazine :  and  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  be  had  no.  better 
regarded  my  advice  in  his  manner  of  writing;  for  his  papers 
were  much  in  the  same  strain  and  spirit  as  his  conversatioii, 
his  assertions  strong,  and  his  proofs  weak.     However,  to  do 
him  justice^  several  of  the  quotations  which  he  had  made  ftoin 
Jdamus  Exult&  trag^y  of  the  famous  Hugo  Grotias,  I 
thought  so  exactly  parallel  to  «eva*al  passages  in  the  Paradise 
Xiost,.  that  I  readily  adopted  them,  and  inserted  them  widioat 
scruple  in  my  notes,  esteeming  it  no/eproach  to  Milton,  bat 
rather  a  commendation  of  his  taste  and  judgment,  to  have 
gathered  so  many  of  the  choicest  flowers  in  the  gardms  of 
others,  and  to  have  transplanted  them  with  improvements 
into  his  own.    At  length,  after  I  had  published  my  fim 
edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  came  forth  Mr.  Lauder's  Essay 
on  MUton*s  use  and  imitation  of  the  Modems^  but  except  the 
quotations  from  Grotius,  which  I  had  already  ins^ted  in  way 
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fint  edition^  I  found  in  Mr.  LaiMfer's  authors  not  above  half 
a  docen  passages^  which  I  thought  .wordi  tranbferriilbg  into  my 
taoond  edition;  not  but  heihad  produced  more  passages  som^ 
what  resembling  others  in  Milton;  but.  when  a  similitude  of 
thought  or  expresiion»  of  seiHimeiit  or  descripti^  oeenm  ia 
Scripture  and  we  will  say  in  Staphorstius,  in :  Virgil  and  peiv 
haps  in  Aleocander  Rots,  in  Ariosto  and  perhaps  in  Taub* 
nuumuS)  I  should  rather  conclude  that  Milton  Imd  borrowed 
from  the  former  whom  he  is  tertainly  known  to  faavie  read$ 
than  from  the  latter  whom  it  is  very  uncertain  whe^erbebad 
ever  read  or  not.    We  know  that,  he  had  often  dnmrn,  and 
d^ighted.  to  draw,  frpm.  the  pure  fountain;  and  why  then 
should  we  believe  that  he  chose  rather  to  drink  of  the  stzmon 
after  it  was  pdluted  by  tlie  tcash  and  filth  of  odiers?  We 
know  that  he  had  -  thoroi^hly  studied^  and  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with,  the  graces  and  beauties  of  the  great  originals*; 
and  why  then  should  we  think  that  he  was  only,  the  servile 
copier  df  perhaps  a  bad  copy,  which  perhaps  be  had  nevev 
seen?  This  was  all  tl^e  use  that  Icoukl  pos^bly  make  of  Mr. 
Lauder^s  Esuof:  and  the  most&vonrable  opinion  that  I  could 
entertain  of  him  and  his  performance,- admitting  all  that  he 
bad  ailsged  to  be  true  and  genuine,  was,  that  the  mfdice  of 
bis  charge  was  much  greater  than  the  t;altdt(y  of  his  proofs: 
but  what  now  if  he  should  be  found  to  have  suborned  fidse 
evidence  in  support  of  his  accusation,  and,  instead  of  conviet- 
11^  Milton  of  ptagiartsnh  to  have  fixed  an  eternal  brand  of 
forgery  upon  himself?  It  was  certainly  very  artful  in  Mr. 
Lauder  to  d^ve  so  many  of  his  authorities  from  books,  which 
are  so  little  known,  and  copies  of  ^ich  are  so  very  scarce^ 
that  the  principal  of  them  cannot  be  found. in  the  best  and 
greatest  libraries  r  and  this,  stratagem  had  a  double  use,  for 
at  the  same  time  that  it  served  to  display  his  uncommon  read- 
ing,  it  was  also  the  means  of  his  eluding  the  search  of  the 
moat  curious  of  his  readers.    I  should  mysdf  havse.  examined 
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his  aiiChoritiet)  if  I  cooid  have  procured  tb«  books;  bat  far 
vant  of  them  i  took  h  for  granted,  and  thought  i  Miigbt 
gafdjr  take  it  bt  granted,  that  the  paMAges  which  be  bari 
qaoted  from  such  and  suioh  authors  were  really  in   thfise 
authors;  and  could  not  ha?e  harboured  a  suspicion,  (hat  a 
man  of  any  leafOMig  and  ingfnoity^  f^  the  Mke  of  defaumg 
the  vmerabk^  deod^  covld  haTe  been  guilty  of  8«^  monstrous 
fcrgeriety  as  Uave  since  been  proved  upon  him,  and  ashehiiB- 
lelf  indeed  has  confessed.     For  a  learned   and    ingeniom 
gcndeman,  being  at  Oxford  the  last  summer,  had  the  coriosily 
to  search  in  die  Bodleian  Library  for  some  of  th^se  Germao 
and  Dutch  poets,  who  according  to  Mr.  Lauder  held  out  the 
lighted  torch  to  Milton:    and  after  searching  in  vafai  for 
Masenius  and  the  Adamus  Exul  of  Gi^otius,  he  was  so  foita- 
oate  as  to  find  the  same  editioo»  iS  Mr.  Laoder  had  quoted, 
of  Staphorstius's  Latin  poem,  entitled  Ttiwnjpkus  pmcis,  oa  the 
eoDclBsion  of  the  peace  between  the  States  of  Hcdland  and 
the  Ccntraonweahh  of  England  'i&  1^5.    It  appears  to  be 
a  proliK  as  well  as  a  wvetched  dvH  corapositioii>  an<#  such  ss 
could  not  possibly  have  afibrded  any  assistance  to  Milloa: 
and  it  beiag  one  of  Mr.  Lauder's  artMces  in  his  quotatioiis 
never  to  refer  to  particular  ptpioes  or  pages  for  tiie  ketler 
difeodpn  of  hs|  readers,  the  gentleman  bad  the  Uvuble  ^ 
turning  over  the  whole  poem,  and  of  examining  page  after 
page,  before  he  could  find  the  passages  which  Mr.  Lauder 
bad  quoted:   and  upon  comparing  his  quocaiiona  widi  Ae 
pointed  copy,  he  discovered  to  his  surprise  that  Mn  Lauder 
had  tafun  the  liberty  of  omitting  and  insetting  Imes  at 
pitaaure,  to  make  out  a  likeness;  and  part}onlarly  dnt^ 
eight  lines  on  marrkge  bav^  no  existence  in  Stephonstitti,  bat 
were  iateipobted  by  Mr.  Lauder;   and  wdt  indeed  ought 
they  bear  a  stnong  re^emblanee  to  Milton,  Mr.  Lavder  hav- 
ing had  the  assurance  to  trsMsonbe  them  word  for  word  fnm 
the  Latin  translation  of  the  Pbradise  Lost  by  thfg  or  Ifegeras, 
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prtQi^  in  l6iH).  Thic  diMovery  incited  ibe  gcntletDan  id 
make  fatUier  reaearcbea,  imd  fiirlber  tese^rdbes  prodoc^ 
lOMre  di^ooverksy  ti^bicb  the  gentlaman  has  fairly  laid  befdi^ 
tb*  world  io  an  excMeo%  pamphlet  lately  published^  and 
eatitled,!  Mil^m  vindicated  firm  the  charge  qf  phgiamm 
tmmgkk  ogainH  him  by  Mr^  L^fUfiLgr,  and  Lauder  himseif  eoit' 
tidied  qf  several  Jorgeries  and  grQs$  impo^iiiom  <m  the  pMic* 
In.a  letter  humbly  addressed  to  the  Eigit  HonauraUe  the  Earl 
qfJBath.  Sj^  John  Douglass^  M.  A.  Rector  ^  EtQh  Constan- 
ti^  Salop.  Printed  far  A.  Millar  in  the  Strand.  Stfcb  a 
vindioatiofi  of  Miltofi  moftt  be  pleasiog  to  every  Briton,  who 
hath  any  love  for  poetry,  or  any  regard  for  the  honour  <^  \6/S 
country:  and  if  Scotland  suffers  the  mortification  of  seeing 
oi^e  of  her  sons  guilty  of  bringing  an  injurious  slander  upon 
Mnr  coutttfy,  she  enjoya  the  satisfaction  likewise  of  seeing 
oMoSter  dfservkig  of  the  highest  commendation  for  refuting 
the  ealuomy  and  wiping  the  stain  away :  and  there  cannot  be 
a  belter  reccwnaendation  of  the  tindication,  nor  a  stronger 
procf  of  its  beMg  Well  written,  than  its  having  bronght  tie 
cAdder  himself  to  a  proper  sense  and  acknowledgmeat  of  his 
various  frauds  and  impositioos  opon  the  pabHc  For  Mr. 
LAodbiV  looking  updn  me,  1  suppose,  A  a  pdrson  pdculiatly 
interested  inf  tlie  fimne  and  repitation  of  Milton,  has  beenf  with 
me  to  plead  guilty  t6  the  charge  wbkh  Mr.  Dooglasts  has 
Isroi^t  against  )mm^  and  to  bejf  pardon  of  me  and  of  thd  publicr 
And  in  the  sorrow  and  smeSsrity  of  his  heaft  he  has- made  some 
fiMTtber  confessfona  to  nve.  For  I  tohi  him  plainly,  that  his 
Ibrgerles  had  b#eiif  detedled  ti>  so  many  instanoesv  that  one 
could  not  hielp  siMbpeeting  bkn  in  siA  the  re^t,  and  particohif  ly 
in  Masenius  and  Grotius,  whose  books  for  ought  that  appeared 
DO  body  in  England  had  seen  besides  himself:  I  thought  that 
the  merit  of  his  JEssc^  consisledr  chiefly  in  his  qiH)tations'from< 
tk»  Addntm  JEM  oS  GroAus»  whichr  were  m^refdr  his  pvrposd 
themnf  others :  but  he  had  said  h'uliself  (£ssBy,  p.  49.)  that 
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he  Gould  not  procure  a  printed  copy  of  that  tragedy  eitber  in 
Britain  or  Holland,  and  had  only  a  transcript  of  it  from 
Abraham  Gronovins»  keq[>er  of  the  poblic  library  at  Leyden: 
and  I  could  assure  him,  that  an  extract  of  those  passages  wts 
sent  oTer  to  a  gentl^nan  in  Holland,  who  was  empkoyei  to 
enquire  of  Gronovius  whether  they  were  genuine  or  not;  and 
therefore  he  might  as  well  confess  the  truth  himself  wydi 
would  be  ino^n  in  a  little  time  without  his  confi^Mon.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  had  himself  composed  several  Terses, 
which  he  had  quoted  as  from  Grotius.  I  enquired  pwrtioa- 
larly  after  those  verses  so  nearly  resembling  that  passage  in 
Milton, 

Better  to  reign  in  hell^  than  serve  in  heaven : 

and  he  confessed  that  he  had  made  t^ose  very  versesi  and 
indeed  all  which  had  any  particular  likeness  to  any  thmg 
in  Milton.  I  expressed  my  suspicions  likewise  about  Maie- 
nius,  especially  as  he  had  lost  the  book  so  long  ago,  and  si 
Mr.  Douglass  had  proved  that  one  of  his  quotations  £raai 
Masenius,  consisting  of  eight  lines,  was  taken  literally  from 
the  Latin  translation  of  the  Paradise  Lost  by  Hogseus;  and 
it  was  not  probable  that  the  same  eight  lines  should  be  io 
Hogaeus,  and  Masenius  too.  He  owned  honestly  that  they 
were  not,  nor  several  things  which  he  had  ascribed  to  Mase- 
nius. I  asked  particularly  whether  the  word  Paadtfiuomim 
was  in  Masenius,  for  I  had  all  along  suq>ected  that  it  was 
not.  Concilium  inferomm  sive  Pandamoniam :  and  he  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  an  interpolation  of  his  own.  1  questioocd 
whether  Masenius  had  enumerated  the  four  blind  poets, 

Tiresias,  Phineus^  Thamyrisque,  et  magnus  Homerus : 

and  he  answered  that  there  was  some  foundation  for  that; 
Masenius  had  reckoned  up  three  of  them,  and  he  had  inserted 
thejimrih :  and  commonly  I  found,  that  when  he  bad  caused 
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any  thing  to  be  printed  in  capital  letters  or  Italic  character^ 
as  worthy  of  the  peculiar  notice  and  observation  of  his  readers^ 
that  was  interpolated  and  forged  by  himself.  Well  might 
Mr.  Lauder  select  this  verse  fimr  the  motto  to  his  book. 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme; 

for  though  there  have  been  frequent  forgeries  in  the  literary 
world)  yet  such  as  these  I  believe  not  only  were  never  prac- 
tised before,  but  were  never  attempted :  but 

■oliter  non  fit,  Avite,  liber; 

he  had  recourse  to  these  artifices,  as  he  himself  confesses, 
because  he  plainly  perceived  that  he  could  not  otherwise  have 
proved  his  point  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  body.  But  I  for- 
bear to  aggravate  matters.  I  would  not  inflame  the  reader's 
indignation.  The  man  has  already  been  su£Bciently  exposed, 
and  expresses  sorrow  for  his  offence,  and  promises  to  make  a 
public  recantation,  acknowledging  bis  crimes,  and  begging 
pardon  of  the  world:  and  though  he  has  entirely  ruined 
his  character  as  a  man  of  probity;  yet  it  must  be  said  for 
him,  that  he  has  given  some  proofii  of  his  abilities  as  a  man 
of  learning. 

THOMAS  NEWTON. 

December  5,  1750. 
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N.  fi.  Sfr.  ftmffer  hf^  sme  puhiifiif  Ci^^ktd  ike 
following,  forgeries  and  interpokttioKB  mmong 
others  oflmfr  CQ^f^MfBf^. 

I. 
The  word  Pandamonium  Interpolated  in  N|aaeniui&. 

l\. 

Infemique  canes  populantur  cuncta  creata, 

a  line  interpolated  ip  Masfnius,  to  answer  thU  of  MiltoDj 

X.  aip. 

See  with  what  heat  the^  dogs  ^f  hell  s^dy^p^ 
To  waste  and  (lavoc  yonder  world. 

III. 
Quadmpedi  pu^iit  qoadcapes,  volncrique  vohicris ; 
fit  piictt  Gun  pisce  Icrox  hoatHibus  anoiB 
BniM^  acevn  gerit .-  jam  pvntina  pabuk  ^rnant, 
)^m  tond^r^  pige^  vjridimteA  gramioe  canpoa : 
Alterum  et  alterius  vivunt  animalia  letho: 
Pcisca  nee  in  genteipa.  hjumanam  reverentia  durat ; 
Sed  fugiunt,  ve]  si  steterint  fera  bella  minantur 
Fronte  truci,  torvosque  oculos  jaculantur  in  illam. 

Quoted  as  from  Masenius,  but  really  taken  from  Hog's  trans- 
lation of  Paradise  Lost,  x.  710,  &c. 

IV. 
Vatibus  antiquis  numerantur  lumine  cassis, 
Tiresias>  Phineus,  Thamyrisque,  et  magnus  Homerus. 

Blind  Thamyris  and  blind  Mseonides, 

And  Tiresias  and  Phineus  pnyphets  old.    ili.  35. 

The  above  passage  stands  thus  in  Masenius,  in  one  line, 
Tiresias  caecus^  Thamyrisque,  et  Daf^mis^  Homerus. 
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V. 

Pereimilis  turri  pnecel39t  |uit  montihiu  4tis 
Antiquse  cedro,  nudatse  frondis  honore : 

interpolated  in  Masenius,  to  answer  these  passages  in  Milton ; 
Stood  like  a  tow'r.    i.  591,  and  612. 
—as  when  heavefi's  fire 
Hath  scath'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines. 

VL 

Orcus  et  p«dUx«ft  tMmit 

interpolated  in  Grotius,  to  answer  Milton's 

Hell  trembled  as  be  strode,    ii.  676. 

VII. 

Grotius  interpolated, 

Nam,  me  judice, 

Regnare  dignum  est  ambitu,  etsi  in  Tartaro : 
Alto  prsesse  Tartaro  siquidem  juvat, 
Ccelis  quam  in  ipsis  servi  obire  munia. 
Milton,  i.  261. 

and  in  my  choice 

To  reign  is  worth  ambition  thou|^  in  hell: 
Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  s^rve  in  heaveiv 

VIII. 
An  interpolation  in  Grotius^ 

Innominata  quaeque  nominibus  suis, 
Libet  vocare  propriis  vocabuliB. 

Things  by  their  names  I  call,  though  yet  unnam*d.     xii.  140. 

IX. 

Another  interpolation  in  Grotius, 
Coeli  solique  soboles ! 
Offspring  of  heaven  and  earth  !        is.  %fs^ 
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X. 

Carbunculimun  lace  certantes  rubra : 
interpolated  in  Grotias  to  answer 

— — carbunde  his  eyes.        ix.  500. 

XL 

Grotius  interpolated, 

Radonis  etenim  omnino  paritas  exigit> 
Ego  bruta  quando  bestia  evasi  loqaens ; 
£x  homine  qualis  ante,  te  fieri  Deam. 

Milton,  ix.  710. 

That  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  since  I  as  man. 
Internal  man,  is  but  proportion  meet ; 
1  of  brute  human,  ye  of  human  gods. 

XIL 

Grotius  interpolated, 

Tibi  nam  relicta,  quo  petam,  aut  aevum  exigam  > 

Milton,  X.  921. 

forlorn  of  thee. 

Whither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist  .> 

XIIL 

Inte;'polation  in  Grotius, 

Tu  naroque  soli  numini  contrarius, 
Minus  es  nocivus;  ast  ego  nocentior, 
(Adeoque  misera  magis,  quippe  miserise  comes 
Origoque  scelus  est,  lurida  mater  mali !) 
Deumque  Is^i  scelere,  teque,  Vir,  shuul. 

Milion,  X.  927. 

——On  me  exercise  not  &c. 
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XIV. 
Anoiher, 
Quod  comedo,  poto,  gigno,  dhrb  subjacet. 
Milton,  X,  728. 

All  that  I  eat  or  drink,  or  sihall  begef> 
Is  propagated  carte. 

XV. 

Auspice  te,  fugiens  alien!  subcuba  lecti 
Dira  libido  homlnum  tota  de  gente  repiflsa  est ; 
Ac  tantum  gregibus  pecudum  ratione  carentuni 
Imperat,  et  sine  lege  tori  furibunda  vagatur. 
Auspice  te,  quam  jura  probant,  rectumque  piumque, 
Filius  atque  pater,  fraterque  innotuit;  et  quot 
Vincula  vidni  sodarunt  sanguinis,  a  te 
Nominlbus  didicere  suam  distinguere  gentein. 

TYiis  pretended  to  be  a  quotation  from  StaplK>rstius>  but  really 
taken  from  Hog's  translation  of  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  753. 
By  thee  adult'rous  lust  &c. 

XVI. 
Interpolation  in  Staphorstius, 
Te  primum^  et  medium,. et  summum^  sed  fine  carentem. 
Milton,  V.  165. 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 

XVII. 

Tn,  Psychephonei 
Hypocrisis  esto ;  hoc  sub  Frandsci  pallio» 
Quo  tuib  tecti  sese  creduni  emori. 

The  last  line   interpolated  in  Fox,  to  beget  some  resem- 
blance to  Milton,  iii.  478. 

And  they  who  to  be  sure  of  Paradise 
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Djring  put  on  the  weeds  of  Doaninic, 
Ch"  in  FhmciBcan  think  to  pass  disguis'd. 

XVIIL 

Interpolation  in  Fletcher, 

In  promptu  causa  est:  supctrest  invieta  Toluntas, 
Immortale  odium,  vindictae  et  seeva  cupido. 

Milton,  L  105. 

^What  though  the  field  he  lost? 

All  is  not  lost;  th*  unconquerahle  will. 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate. 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  jrield. 

XIX. 
This  line  in  Milton, 

Thrones,  Doninations,  Princedoms,  Virtues,  Pow*r83 

is  said  to  be  taken  from  the  title-page  of  Hey  wood's  Hierarcbj 
of  Angels,  Throni,  Dominationes,  Priacipatus,  Virtuto, 
Potestates.  But  the  words  in  Hey  wood's  title  are  thus,  Scn- 
phim.  Cherubim,  Throni,  Potestates,  Angeli,  Archaogeli, 
Principatus,  Dominationes. 
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Aaron  ami  Moses,  their  mis- 
sion to  Egypt,  xii.  170. 

Abdiel  (a  seraph)  opposes  Satan 
promoting  the  angels*  revolt^ 
&C.  V.  808.  reply  to  his  an- 
swer, 877.  his  fidelity,  &e. 
celebrated,  896.  retreat  from 
Satan's  party,  vi.  1.  soliloquy 
on  vielr'of  him  at  their  bead, 
114.  speech  to  him  thereon, 
130.  reply  to  his  answer,  171. 
encounters  him  in  the  battle, 
189.  vanquishes  Ariel,  Arioc, 
and  Ramiel,  (fallen  angels,) 
36CK 

Abel  and  Cain,  their  story  re- 
lated,  xi.  4^9* 

Abrahain's  and  the  patriarchs, 
xii.  113.  all  nations  his  sons 
by  fiuth,  446. 

Acherqn,  a  river  of  hell,  ii 
570. 

Ada^t  and  Eve,  described  ge- 
nerally, iv.  288.  particularly, 
S95.  Uieir  state  of  innocence, 
312,  492.  738.  V.  211,  303. 
viii*  510.  (vid€  Innocence.) 
night  <Nrison,  iv.  720.  morn- 
ing orison,  v.  153.  prepara- 
tions to  entertain  the  angel 
Raphael,  313.  the  table  and 
entertainment  described,  :^gi, 
tbeir  iHipti^  bed,  iv.  708. 
nuptials  .celebrate,  viii.  510. 
parting  iNrecedine  the  tempta- 
tion* iz.  385*  behaviour  after 
their  401.  1004.  find  them- 
aelvfla  naked,  1051.  make 
themselves  farasches  of  fig- 
leaves,  1099-  recriminate  on. 


and  reproach,  each  other, 
1187.  hide  themselves  fixym 
God  (the  Son),  x.  97-  appear- 
ance before  him,  1Q9.  fepent- 
anee,  IO98.  expulaion  from 
Paradise*  xii.  625.  {vide  Si- 
milies.) 

Adam,  his  discourse  with  Eve 
on  the  prohibitioQ  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  iv.  411.  to  her 
at  night,  610.  answer  to  ber 
question  about  the  nightly 
luminaries,  66O.  viewing  h^ 
sleeping,  v.  8.  answer  to  her 
rdating  her  dreamy  (the  sub- 
ject of  Satan's  first  illusive 
temptation,)  94.  to  her  weep- 
ing, 129.  mvitcB  the  9SukI 
Baphaei  to  his  bower,  &c. 
^61.  discourse  with  him,  460. 
continued  on  various  subjects, 
viii.  651.  (vide  Rapha^)  His 
creation  and  dominion,  &c. 
over  the  creatures,  ix.  524. 
prohibited  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, vii.  542.  viii.  332.  ac- 
count of  himself  and  oljjects 
about  him,  &c.  on  his  ore- 
ation»  253.  of  his  &8t  view 
of  the  Divine  Presence^  in- 
stationed  in  FaBsdise,  &£;  311. 
speech  to  God  thereopy  and 
on    bis  solUude  theve,  .357- 

•  reply  to.  God*s  answer,  379. 
sleep  <m  the  formation  of  Eve 
described,  451.  his  fim  view 
of  her,  481.  passion  for  her^ 

.  521.  valediction  to  Raphssl« 
644.  discourse  with  Eve  pre- 
ceding the  temptationj  (on 
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Satan's     aubtilty,     and     the 
means  to    resist  it,   &c.)  ix. 
205—384.  care  and  fears  for 
her  in  absence,   838.    meets 
her  returning^  with  the  for- 
bidden fruit,   847.   soliloquy 
lamenting  her  transgression, 
896.  resolves  to  die  with  her, 
907.  speech  to  her  thereon, 
921.  eats  the  forbidden  fhut, 
996.   itidtM   her    to   citi^l 
fruition,  (t^e  first  effect  of  it,) 
!01I,  1016.   the  place,  &c. 
described,  1037.  aner-speech 
to  ber  on  their  fall  and  na- 
kedness, 1067.  another,  charg- 
ing* her  as  the  aggressor^  IIM 
reply  to  het  answer^  (recrimi- 
naees  her  ikfected  self^sufici- 
ene)r,  &c.)  1169.  answer  to 
6ad  (the  Sen),  calling  Um 
io  judgmtot,  X.  115.  refkf  to 
Aim,  (aecuse&  E^,)  1£4.  the 
sentence  prenoiffiCed  011  bkn, 
tjrr.  setiMqav  tkereeti,  7tO. 
e)»miiVffedi    964*    wishdtf  for 
Hi*   'diisdiatkw,    746,     771. 
fefleecfions    on    thd    iMiMor- 
talicy  of  die  tmA,  Ac.  782. 
imfAmjitf  tfpifeioh  to-  E«<e  at- 
templing  to  ee>nBolaCe   hhn» 
B66i  relentt  toirardd  Iyer,  987. 
repk  to*  hev  (accusing  l^nfelf 
«a  the  fiiM  itf  U-aiMg^eMidn,) 
§47.  answer  (to*  her  reply  ad- 
inriog  ta  die  by  their  own 
hancS,)  1013.    resolvea    the 
odiittapy,  (tubmiseioa  t^  6od*8 
witi,  maA  repentance^)  1OS8. 
tpeeAto'Bve  (on  the  eAeHcy 
of  pNtyetv  Am.)  xi.  140.  bails 
Mr  tike  motfier  of  mankind, 
1^&  apcfeeh  to^  her  #n   the 
«neiid  preceding  their  eipiil- 
ii«n'  fnym  ParflNliM>  I9ff.  on 
tKeviei»«  of  ICoRnd  approaeh- 
iHg;  9t6.  bahiMiciowein  receiv- 
ing' the  rtieaaagM;  %fyi  speech 
%b  Michael  ilieree«>  S90i  resig- 


nation, 370.  discourse  with 
Michael,  discovering  to  him 
in  vision  what  should  lumKo 
in  the  world  till  the  flood, 
450 — 867*  discourse  with  him, 
relating  what  should  happen 
to  the  general  resurrection, 
xii.  61 — 551.  ^neral  reply  to 
him,  (resolutions  of  ratore 
obedieAoe,  dependenoe  ea 
God's  providence,  &e.)  552. 
{yideErt.  Michael.  Ri^lnri. 
Similiet.) 

Ado«i«,  a  rivet  in  Syria,  L  4A>. 

Adramelec  and  Asmadai,  fUkn 
angtis,  wounded,  and  put  to 
flight,  vi.  965. 

Air  Srst  clouded  on  Adanf  a  ftll, 
xi.  T82. 

illlasioiM.     (  fnd4  Sktems.) 

AmaraM«  a  fl#wer  tMflSfteled 
dwm  Fanulise  te>  keavem  iil 

Ambition  censured,  iL  40i.  a 
ctmtf  of  8atan*a  Ml,  rr.  8ft 

Anffels  (celestial):  €bef  God  of 
cbeice,  ndV  nde^sai^,  ▼.  Jt4 
knbattled  i^insS  fiMtanv  and 
the  fallen  angels,  vr.  151  (heir 
sig<nal  and  nurdi,  v.  s^  dgikA 
to  engage,  and  eng^geoient, 
ti  9m\  pvevaSi,  Sim  iHspo- 
^em  CO  re-ei^n^,  S§**  re- 
tMse,  597.  n%  again,  itod 
renew  the  fljglit,  8S4.  tfietr 
soi^  on  the  creation,  vii.  160. 
^IM,  567,  60^  an  i«i  dfaeehi- 
tkn  4nd  rentfvatiMi,  x.  M. 
gimrdialid  of  Paradte^  Aeir 
pamde,  tratcKef^  &^.  iv.  fr%. 
7««;  861,  97*r.  V.  «r.  re- 
ascent  to  Aest^eik  on  Aiten's 
fill,  xt  IT.  at»pohited  ttf^sB^ri 
Adaan,  &c.  fWnn  PiuM^ii^  xl 
m*  d(eseen«  tli^re^  vit  «a 
pMltass^rii^^viii.9flk>.  Mstch 
possessing'  it^  and^  eKpdKng 
ftim^  to.  xii.  6is6:  (I'M^God 
th»   Fflilhii^    and    Son.      Si- 
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milies.)  guardiaos  of  mankind, 
IX.  152. 

Angels>  fallen^  their  after-ttate^ 
1.  50,  339.  numbers^  331.  v. 
743.  names^  i.  374.  various 
pursuits,  &c.  ii.  528.  loss  sup* 
plied  by  man*s  creation^  iii. 
677*  embattled  against  the 
angels  celestial,  vi.  79.  en- 
gagement, 202.  defeat,  386. 
disposition  to  re-engage,  507. 
their  artillery — cannon,  &c. 
572.  prevail,  597.  entire  de- 
feat and  expulsion  from  hea- 
ven, 831 — 877.  transformed 
to  serpents,  x.  519.  further 
punished  with  an  illusion  of 
the  forbidden  fruit,  547.  both 
annually  continued,  575.  ( Vide 
Satan.  Sunaies.) 

Apostles,  their  mission,  &c.  xiL 
439.  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
497.  successors  (wolves,  false 
teachers,  &c.  described,)  508. 

Argument  of  the  poem,  i.  1.  ix. 
1. 

Ariel,  Arioc,  and  Ramiel,  (fallen 
angels,)  vanquished,  vi.  369* 

Ark,  its  building  by  Noah,  de- 
scribed, xi.  728.  (Fide  Noah.) 

Ark  of  the  covenant  described, 
xii.  249. 

Ashtaroth  and  Baalim,  (fallen 
angels,)  i.  422. 

Astorethy  or  Astarte»  (a  fallen 
angel,)  i.  438. 

Autlior's  hymn  on  conjugal  love, 
iv.  750.  to  light,  in.  1.  invo- 
,  cations,  i.  6.  iii.  6I.  vii.  1.  xi. 
20.  reflection,  in  prospect  of 
Adam's,  &c  fall,  ii.  380.  on 
Satan's  premeditated  attempt, 
iv.  1.  on  Eve's  parting  with 
Adam  preceding  it,  ix.  404. 
cm  their  nakedness  after  the 
fall,  1114.  on  his  dwn  blind- 
ness, &c.  iii.  22. 

Asazel  (a  fallen  angel)  Satan's 
standard-bearer,  i.  534. 

VOL.  II. 


B. 

Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,  (fallen 
angels,)  i.  422. 

Babel,  the  city  and  tower,  built 
by  Nimrod,  &c.  xii.  38.  the 
confusion  of  languages  there 
described*  48* 

Baptism,  what  the  sign  of,  xii. 
442. 

Baptized,  the  Holy  Ghost  given 
primitively  to  all  such,  xii. 
497. 

Battle,  &c.  between  the  celestial 
and  fallen  angels,  (God  the 
Son  concluding  it,)  described, 
vi.  202—877.  {Vide  Angels 
Celestial,  and  Fallen.) 

Beasts,  part  of  the  sixth  day's 
creation,  described,  vii.  453. 

Beelzebub,  (a  fallen  aneel,)  i. 
79.  described,  ii.  299.  his  an- 
swer to  Satan's  first  speech 
after  their  fall,  i.  128.  to  his 
second,  272.  speech  in  coun- 
cil, called  by  Satan  thereon, 
ii.  310.  promotes  an  attempt 
on  the  world,  345. 

Belial,  (a  fallen  angel,)  i.  29O. 
described,  ii.  108.  his  speech 
in  council,  II9.  to  Satan,  on 
their  advantage  gained  in  the 
re-engagement  with  the  ce- 
lestial angels,  vL  620. 

Birds,  part  of  the  fifth  day's 
creation,  described,  vii.  417. 

Blasts,  an  effect  of  Adam's  ffdl, 
X.692. 

Bridge  from  hell-gates  to  the 
world  over  Chaos,  the  work, 
kc.  described,  x.  993. 


Cain  and  Abel,  their  story  re- 
lated, xi.  429. 

Cham's  story,  xii.  8O7. 
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Cbancej  the  common  notion  of 
it  exploded,  ii.  909. 

Chaos  described,  \l  890.  vii.  210. 
its  court,  ii.  959'  answer  to 
Satan's  speech  there,  989. 
bounds  since  the  angels*  fall, 
the  creation,  &e.  998.  state 
before  it,  v.  577.  a  bridge 
made  over  it  from  hdl-gates 
to  the  world,  at  Adam's  fall, 
X.  5282.     {Vide  Similies.) 

Charity,  its  praises,  &c.  xii.  576 
—587. 

Chemos ,  or  Peor,(a  feUen  angel,) 
i.312,  406. 

Cberubim.  (Fide  Angels  Celes- 
tial, &c.  Similies.) 

Chmxh,  hirelings  in  it,  compared 
to  the  Devil  in  Paradise,  iv. 
192. 

Cocytus,  a  river  of  hell,  ii.  579. 

Comparisons.     (Vide  Similies.) 

Conjugal  love,  the  praises,  &c. 
of  it,  iv.  75a  distinguished 
Atrni  an  armour,  765.  consists 
in  reason,  not  passioa,  viii. 
586.  defined,  589.  expressed 
(on  the  woman's  part)  in 
practice,  50.  in  words,  xii. 
015.  a  reciprocal  duty  of  it, 
ix.  S5T» 

Conjag^  obedience,  woman's 
happiness,  &c.  iv.  635. 

Conjugal  union,  the  reasons  and 
obligations  of  it^  viiL  494.  ix. 
955,  961. 

Conscience,  God's  umpire  in 
man,  iii.  194  the  teriorsof  it, 
iv.  23.  X.  842.  laws  to  force  it 
censured,  xii.  515.  no  infalli- 
bility against  it,  529* 

Constellations,  their  appear- 
ances, motion,  &c.  iii.  577* 

Creation ,  the  u  n  i  versal,  described 
iii.TOS.  vii.221. 

Creatures,  animal,  in  Paradise, 
described,  iv.  340.  have  de- 
grees of  knowledge  and  rea- 
son, viii.  369.  their  discord  an 


effect  of  Adam's  fall,  x.  707* 
entry  of  Noah's  ark,  xt.  733. 


Dagoo,  (a  fallen  angel,)  i.  457. 

Damned,  the  vicissitudes  of  their 
torments  descried,  ii.  596. 

David,  his  throne  why  eternal, 
xii.  32a 

Day  and  night  in  heaven  de- 
scribed, vi.  4. 

Death  and  Sin,  their  station  at 
hdl-gates  before  Adam's  hSl, 
ii.  648.  their  union,  x«  249. 
make  a  bridge  from  thence 
over  Chaos  to  the  world,  afWr 
it,  282.  meet  Satan  in  his  re- 
turn to  hell  from  thence,  3St6. 
their  journey  thither,  and  in- 
fluences described,  4X0.  ar- 
rival at  Ftoulise,  56^  after- 
conduct  in  the  world,  6IO. 
(Vide  Similies.) 

Death  described,  ii.  666.  answer 
to  Satan  at  hell-gates,  68^. 
the  son  of  Satan  ami  Sin,  727. 
its  birth,  777*  answer  to  Sn 
on  Adam  8  fall,  x.  264.  to 
Sin's  speech  in  Paradise,  596w 
(Vide  SimUies.) 

Death  natural,  the  catves,  and 
variety  of  it,  described,  xi. 
466—493.  more  terrible  in 
^ew  than  reaHty,  469.  of 
the  fiaithfal,  a  sleep  to  imiaar- 
tality,  xii.  425 — 434.  the  gate 
of  life,  571. 

Death  eternal  considered*  x.  808. 

Deluge  universal.   (FttfeNoah.) 

Despair,  the  degrees  and  colours 
of  it,  iv.  108. 

Devils,  why  eternally  excluded 
from  grace,  iiL  129. 

Discord  censured,  ii.  496.  daugh- 
ter of  Sin,  &c.  x.  707. 

Dominion  absolute  in  man,  over 
men,  an  usurpation,  x\h  64^ 
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Dreams  illusive,  &c.  their  source, 
iv.  799.  natural,  v.  1 10.  divine, 
xiifill. 


E. 

Eagle,  a  bird  of  prej,  an  effect 
of  Adanfsfall,  xt.  185. 

Earth  attd  Heaven.  (Fu2eHea- 
▼en  and  Earth.) 

Earth,  its  general  creation  de- 
scribed, ill.  715.  Til.  231.  the 
shadow  of  heaven,  v.  574.  se- 
parated from  the  waters,  part 
of  the  third  day*s  creation,  de- 

'  scribed,  vii.  276.  the  fruits  of 
it,  &c.  813.  its  motion,  or 
of  the  heavens,  speculations 
thereon  censured,  viiL  70.  its 
praises,  ix.  99.  the  centre  of 
1^  creation,  107*  destruction 
by  Noah's  flood  described,  xi. 
743.  restitution  after  it,  xii. 
852.  an  universal  Paradise  at 
the  Messiah's  comine  to  judg- 
ment, 463.  (  FUe  World.) 
Eden,  the  country  bounded,  iv. 

5aia 

Eden,  the  garden  of  it.  (Fule 
Paradise.) 

Eg3rpt,  the  plagues  of  it  de- 
scribed, tii.  173. 

Election  asserted,  iii.  183. 

Elements,  St;  subsist  on  each 
other,  xi.  415. 

Enoch,  his  story  and  translation, 
xi.  664,  700. 

Eve  and  Adam.  (Fide  Adam 
and  Eve.  Innocence.  Similies.) 

Eve  particularly  described,  cha- 
i^ctericed,  &c.  iv.  712.  r.879. 
viiL  470,  432,  546,  596.  ix. 
i86,  431,  457,  489,  ^88,  603, 
896.  ansv^er  to  Adam*s  dis- 
course on  the  prohibition  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  iv.  440. 
recounts  her  first  view  of  the 
creation,  Adam,  &c;  449*  an- 
swer to  him  at  night,  G35.  to 


him  waking  her,  (relates  her 
dream,  the  subject  of  Satato*s 
first  illusive  temptation,)  t.  27* 
weeping  described,  129.  at- 
tending the  entertainment  of 
Raphael,  443.  her  formation 
from  Adam,  viii.  460.  beha- 
viour on  view  of  him,  &c.  500. 
discourse  with  him  preceding 
the  temptation,(she  prevailing 
on  her  own  sufiiciency,  and 
his  fondness,)  ix.  205—384. 
answer  to  Satan  (in  the  ser- 
pent,) 552.  the  discourse  (Satan 
tempting  her  to  eat  die  for* 
bidden  fruit)  continued,  732. 
soliloquy  before  her  eating  it, 
745.  plucks  and  eats,  780. 
soliloquy  after  it,  79^*  rte>Iu- 
tton  to  tempt  Adam,  830. 
speech  to  him  thereon,  856. 
reply  to  his  answer  resolving 
to  die  with  her,  96O.  behaviour 
thereon,  99O.  gives  him  the 
fruit,  995.  repeats  the  trans« 
gr^ion  with  him,  1005.  is 
incited  by  him  to  carnal  frui- 
tk>n,  (the  flrst  effect  of  it,) 
1014,  1035.  thephiee,  fie.  de- 
scribed, 1037.  answer  to  him 
{accusing  her  asthe  aggressor) 
imputes  it  to  his  indulgence, 
1 1 42.  answer  to  God  (the  Son) 
calling  her  to  Judgment,  (ac- 
cuses the  serpent,)  x.  159.  the 
sentence  pronbuheed  on  her, 
192.  behaviour  and  speech  to 
Adam's  repnlse  ot  her,  ssid  her 
offers  of  consolation,  (accuses 
herself,)  909.  after^^befaaviour 
thereon,  937.  reply  to  his  an- 
swer, (advises  to  die  by  their 
own  hands,)  966.  to  him, 
hailing  her  the  mother  of  man- 
kind, xi.  162.  soliloquy,  la- 
menting the  threatened  expul- 
sion from  Paradise,  268.speech 
to  him  onquittine  it,(affection, 
conjugal  resolution,  and  con- 
solation on  the  promise  of  the 
nd  2 
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Mes8iah,)xii.  6lO.( Tub  Adam. 

Similies.) 
Evening  described^  ir.  59S. 
Evil — in  thought  unapproved — 

blameless^  v.  11 7* 
Experience — a  guide  to  wisdom^ 

ix.  807. 


F. 

Faith,  unnecessary  endeavours 
to  approve  it,  suspicious,  ix. 

1139* 
Faith    in  Christ,   with    works, 
eternal    life,   xii.   420.    laws 
to    force    it   censured,    515. 
no    infallibility    against    it, 

529. 
Fancy  (a  faculty  of  the  soul)  its 

office,  V.  100,  the  eye  of  the 

soul,  viii.  460. 
Fame  (or  glory)  the  common 

notion    of    it    censured,    xi. 

688. 
Fate,  the  will  of  God,  vii.  170. 
Fig-tree,  of  which  Adam,  Eve, 

&c.  made  aprons,  described, 

ix.  1101. 
Firmament,  the    seqond   day*8 

creation,  described,  vii.  261* 
Fish,  part  of  the  fifth  day's  cre- 
ation, described,  391. 
Flaming  sword  in  Paradise  on 

Adam's,  &c,  expulsion  thence, 

described,  xii.  632.     (  Fide  Si- 
milies.) 
Flood  universal.     (Vide  Noah.) 
Freedom,  with  the  loss  of  it, 

virtue,  &c    degenerates,   xi. 

797. 
Free    grace    asserted,  iii.   173. 

defined,  227. 
Free-will  asserted,  iii.  95.  v.  235. 

520.  viii.  635.  ix.  350.  x.  43. 

reason,  the  same,  iii.  108.  ix. 

350.  the  image  of  God,  viii. 

440. 
Fruition,  carnal,  the  passion  of 

it  censured,  viii.  579- 


Gabriel  (the  Archangel)^,  chief 
of  the  guardian  angels  of 
Paradise,  his  station,  &c.  de> 
scribed,  iv.  443.  informed  by 
Uriel  of  Satan's  descent  there, 

.  56l.  undertakes  to  detect  him, 
576.  his  charge  to  Uazid, 
Ithuriel,  and  Zephoo  (three 
other  of  the  guardian  aogds) 
thereon,  782.  speech  to  &m, 
&C.  on  their  taking,  and  re- 
turn with  him,  86&  to  Satin 
thereon,  877.  reply  to  his  an- 
swer, 902.  to  another,  946.  to 
another,  IOO6.  appointed  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  celestial 
army  against  the  revolCed  an- 
gels, vi.  45.  his  piowess,  &c. 
in  the  battle,  354. 

Glory  (or  fame)  the  commoQ 
notion  of  it  censured,  xL  688. 

God  the  Fathbh  contemplatiiff 
his  works,  &c.  iii.  56w  speeca 

.  to  Crod  the  Sod,  on  Sataa's 
design  on  the  creation,  man, 
&c.  80.  reply  to  his  answer, 
l6d.  proposes  the  manner,  &c. 
of  fallen  man's  redemptkm, 
203.  answer  to  the  Son  under- 
taking it,  274.  decrees  his 
bodily  resurre;ctioo  as  God 
and  man,  303.  his  the  Father's 
attributes.  Sec.  372.  visibly 
seen  in  the  Son,  383.  v\.  680. 
charge  to  Raphael  to  wani 
Adam  against  hia  fiodl,  v.  224. 
speech  to  the  whole  cele^ial 
hierarchy,  convened  at  the  in- 

.  augnrationofGod  the  SoQ,60a 
to  the  Son  on  Satan's,  &c.  re- 
volt thereonj7 19*  army  against 
the  revolters  described,  vL  15. 
speech  to  Abdiel  on  his  quit- 
ting their  party,  29-  appoints 
Michael  and  Gabriel  chiefs  of 
the  celestial  army,  44.  battle, 
&c.  between  them  and  the  re- 
volters described,  202— (507. 
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appoints  God  the  Son  to  end 
it,  680.  chariot  (the  Father's) 
decribed,  749.  speech  to  the 
Son,  resolving  the  creation  of 
the  world,  vii.  139.  commits 
the  work  to  him^  l6S.  his 
(the  Father's)  omnipresence, 
168,  588.  goodness,  free,  170. 
will,  fote,  173.  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  (by  God  the  Fa- 
ther and  Son)  the  seventh 
after  the  six  days  of  the 
<n'eation,  581.  the  solemnity 
of  it  described,  594.  speech 
(the  Fathei^s)  on  the  guar- 
dian angel's  return  from  Pa- 
radise upon  Adam's,  &c.  fill, 
X.  34.  appoints  the  Son  judge 
of  it,  55.  speech  to  the  eeles- 
tkli  on  Sin  and  Death's  en- 
trance iuta  the  world  thereby, 
614.  promise  of  their  dissolu- 
tion, and  renovation  of  hea- 
-ven  and  earth,  683.  charge 
to  the  angels,  touching  the 
changes  In  the  creation  on 
Ae  rail,  649.  answer  to  the 
Son*s  intercession  on  Adam*s 
repentance,  xi.  45.  speech  to 
the  celestials,  convened  at  his 
decreeing  his  expulsion  from 
Paradise,  84.  to  Michael 
thereon,  99- 
God  the  Son,  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  iii.  62.  his  (the 
Father^s)  essence,  &c.  138.  his 
word,  &c.  169.  vii.  163.  an- 
swer to  him  on  Satan's  design 
on  the  creation,  man,  &c  iii. 
144.  on  his  proposing  the 
manner,  &c.  of  man's  re* 
demption,  227.  undertakes  It, 
S86.  love  to  man,  and  filial 
obedience,  266.  the  second 
Adam,  285.  his  merits  alone 
imputative  to  man,  290.  xii. 
406.  his  resurrection,  as  God 
and  man,  decreed,  lii«  303. 
equal  to  the  Father,  305.  his 
(the   Son's)  attributes^  383. 


answer  to  the  Father  onSa^ 
tan's,  &c.  revolt,  vi.  733.  the 
Image  of  the  Father,  Iii.  383. 
vi.  680,  736.  the  Messiah, 
718,  881.  answer  to  the  Fa- 
ther, appointing  him  to  end 
the  battle  between  the  celes* 
tial  and  revolted  angels,  723. 
undertakes  it,  730.  his  ar- 
mour, equipage,  &o.  de- 
scribed, 760.  speech  to  the 
celestial  army,  80a  solely 
attacks  the  revolters,  824. 
entirely  defeats  them,  838. 
Tlie  action  .  and  defeat  de- 
scribed, 631—877.  returns  in 
triumph,  878.  his  person,' 
equipage,  &c  in  the* work 
of  the  creation  described,  vii. 
192.  re-ascent  to  heaven  after 
it,  550.  institution  of  the  sab- 
bath (by  God  the  Father  and 
^n)  the  seventh  after  the  six 
days  creation,  581.  the  so- 
lemnity of  it  described,  694. 
answer  (the  Son's)  to  Adam,  ^ 
on  his  solitude  In  Paradite, 
viiL  369.  to  his  reply,  398.' 
to  another,  (promises  him  a 
consort,)  437.  appointed  by 
the  Father  judge  of  Adam's 
transgression  (fall),  x.  55.  all 
judgment  committed  to  him, 
56,  the  mercy  of  it,  58.  an- 
swer to  the  Father  thereon, 
68.  descent  to  £den,  85.  call 
to  Adam  there,  103.  reply  to 
his  answer,  (accusing  Eve,) 
1 19.  to  his  reply,  144.  to  Eve, 
(accusing  the  serpent,)  157. 
sentence  pronounced  by  hhn 
on  the  serpent,  163,  175.  ex- 
plained, 182.  on  Eve,  192.  on 
Adam,  197.  clothes  them 
with  skins,  &c  211.  re-ascent 
to  the  Father,  and  interces- 
sion for  them,  224.  the  justice 
of  his  sentence,  754.  his  in- 
tercession on  their  repent- 
ance, xi.  22.  (Vide  Messiah.) 
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Got>,  purity  of  adoration  more 
•coeptable  to  him  than  rHua1> 
iy.  786.  all  good  proceed^  from^ 
Und  returns  to  bim»  v.  469-  to 
be  contemplated  in  the  works 
of  the  creation,&08.  acts  iiome- 
diate^  vii  176-  tkecentre  of  hea- 
ven, ix.  107.  his  absolute  de- 
crees,  xi.  311.  omnipresence, 
tfpodness,  &c.  385.  the  fear  of 
Um, j&c.  vil;h  loss  of  freedom, 
degenerates,  797*  partieiUar 
l^esepee,  xii.  48.  to  obejr,  love, 
depend  on  his  providence,  &c. 
tbe  sum  of  knowledge,  557* 
ftnd  wisdom,  S75» 

Qoij^  how  to  be  understood, 
XIL  511. 

Grace  of  God,  man  its  object, 
and  devils  eternally  excluded 
from  1ft,  why,  iiL  129.  man's 
long  reaiitance  of  it  alone  ex- 
dusire,  198.  repentance  a  teit 
of  it,  zi.  ^  the  spirits  of  it, 
and  liberty,  ooosorts,  xii.  5%5. 

Qratitnde  ei&ctei,  a  discharge  of 
its  debt,  iv.  65. 

Gvn^MJwd^r,  guns,  &c.  the  ori- 
ginal inventioo  ascribed  to  the 
DeviU  vL478,  484.  disctnrge 
deiaAb€d>  584. 


H. 

Heaven  and  earth,  their  ftnal  re^ 
novi^on  faiy  fire,  xi.  fil98.  xii. 
547.  afier-happlaess  theriein, 
4^>54ft 

Hearen,  tbe  Joys,  &e.  of  it  de« 
soribed,  iii.  344.  its  gate,  501. 
V.  253.  passage  from  thence  to 
the  world,  iii,  526.  its  general 
7Cfe»tion»7l€.vi3ible,  the  stndv 
of  it  how  necessary,  viii.  6o, 
epecnlations  of  its  motions,  or 
lie  earth*^,  censured,  7D.  how 
situated^  respecting  the  woorld> 
and  hell,  X.  320. 

Hdldeicrihed,  1 60, 228.  ii.  587, 


6l&its  gates,  645.  first  opened 
by  Sin>  871 .  how  situated,  re- 
specting'beaveo,andthe  world, 
X.  322.  {Vide  Similies.) 

Hierarchies  of  heaven,  before  the 
revolt  of  the  fuUeu  angels,  de- 
scribed, V,  579- 

HinnoDi,  the  ^ley  of,  wheace 

'  called  To{^et  and  Gebenna, 
i.  399. 

Holt  Ghost,  its  efiustoa,.  &c. 
at  the  creation,  vii«  195.  de- 
scent, ftc.  on  the  |ipostle8,and 
all  baptised,  xii.  485.  prosnised 
and  given  alike  to  all  believen, 
xii.  518* 

Hospitality,  an  incitatioii  Co  it, 
v.  316. 

Hymn  to  ligblt,  iii.  1.  to  God 
the  Father  and  Sod,  372-  on 
ooBJugal  love,  iv.  750.  oa  the 
crea^n,  vH,  18Q,  252,  557, 
602. 

Hypocrisy  visible  to  God  aJoae, 
iii.  682. 

Hypocrites,  Satfin  the  first,  iv. 
1 2 1 .  pretenders  to  supenuitiiril 
purity,  &c.  744. 


Idolatry,  the  orig^imil  rise  of  it 
assigned,  L  364.  ef  Uie  post- 
d^uvian  world*  xii.  115. 

Jei&lousy,  tbe  lover's  hd\,  v.  449. 

Immor^i^  of  the  soul  discussed, 
X.782. 

Innocence,  the  sta^  of  it  de- 
scribed, iv.  312,  492,  738.  ▼. 
21 1>  303,  443.  viii.  40,  510. 

Intellectual  Mngs^  a  faculty  of 
them*  iL  146. 

Invocations,  the  autlior'a,  I.  6. 
iii.  51.  vii.  1.  xL  20t. 

Jove,  (a  fallen  angel,)  L  512. 

Israelites,  the  story  c£their  bpad- 
age,  and  deliven^Bse  tarn 
Egypt,  rel«ted>  xii.  liS^ofthe 
settleoM^  pf  their   civ3  and 
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Mcred  economy  in  the  wilder- 
ness^ 223.  establishment  in 
Canaan,  260.  reason^  usie^  &c. 
of  their  ritual  lawe^  280.  go- 
vernment by  judges  and  kings, 
315.  captivity  in  Babylon,  335. 
return  from  thence,  after  dis- 
aentions^  &c.  to  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah^  &c.  345—359. 

lais,  (a  fallen  angel,)  i.  478. 

Itbnriel,  (a  gumLian  ane;el  of 
Paradise,)  iv.  788.  detecte 
Satan's  first  attempt  on  Eve 
there,  810. 


Knowledge  of  good  and  evil^  the 
tree  of  it,  how  situated,  iv.  220. 
iz.  626.  described,  ix.  575. 
forbidden  to  Adam,  vii.  542. 
viii.  343.  Satan's  encomium  of 
it,  ix.  679.  Eve's,  795,  863. 

Knowledge  (or  opinion)  the  re- 
sult of  reason  and  fancy,  v.  100. 
widiont  restraint,  foUy,  vii. 
126.  viii.  188.  xii.  560.  of  things 
necessary,  wisdom,  viii.  192. 

Knowledge  of  future  events,  the 
desire  of  it  reprehended,  xi. 
770.  its  sum,  tiie  love,  fear, 
•&c.  of  God,  xii.  557.  in  annual 
creatures  asserted,  viii.  369- 
{Vide  Similies.) 


Lethe,  a  river  of  hell,  described, 
ii.  582.  Medusa  the  guard  of 
it,  610. 

Leviathan  described,  i.  201. 

Liberty,  with  the  loss  of  it,  vir- 
tue, &C.  degenerates,  xi.  797* 
Adam's  fall,  the  first  cause  of 
it,  xU.  82. 

Libertj,  the  same  with  reason, 
xiL83. 


Life,  the  tree  of  it  described,  iv. 
218.  where  situated,  ix.  69* 

Life,  long,  by  temperance,  xi. 
530.  the  great  rule  of  it  re- 
specting itself,  553. 

Light,  hymn  to  it,  iii.  I.  the  first 
day's  creation,  descril^ed,  vii. 
243. 

Lightning  how  produced^  x. 
1073. 

Limbo,  or  fools*  Paradise,. tdiere, 
ill  495. 

Lion,  a  beast  of  prey,  an  effsct 
of  Adam's  fiEdl,  xi.  187- 

Love,  conjugal,  its  praises,  iv. 
750.  distinguished  from  tliat 
of  an  amour,  763.  consists  in 
reason,  not  passion,  viiL  5S6. 
defined,  589.  in  spirits  celestial^ 
the  expression  of  it  what,  and 
how,  620.  smiles  the  food  of 
love,  ix.  239.  founded  in  rea- 
son, one  end  .of  human  life, 
ix.  241. 

Lucifer,  Satan  why  so  called,  x. 
425.     {Vidi  St^tan.) 

Lust  carmd,  the  effect  of  Adam's 
&c  fall,  ix.  1011.  the  solace  of 
it,  1042. 


M. 

Mammon,(a  falkn  angel,)  i.  678. 
his  speech  in  the  councU  ealled 
by  Satan  after  their  lall,  ii.  229. 

^an,  fallen,  the  object  of  grace, 
why,  iiL  130.  his  long  resist- 
ance of  it  alone  exclusive,  198. 
redemption  proposed  by  Ck>d 
the  Father,  203;  undertaken 
by  God  the  Son,  227.  the  Son  s 
merits  alone  imputative  to  Khn, 
towards  it,  how,  290. 

Man  created  to  repair  the  loss 
of  the  fallen  angels,  iii*  667> 
ix.  143.  his  creation  (part  of 
the  sixth  day's)  described,  vii. 
524.  dominion  over  the  rest, 
Dd4 
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520.  love  to  woman,  how  con- 
sistent with  his  superiority^ 
▼ill.  567.  the  whole  creation 
in  little,  ix.  109-  angels  his 
guardians,  154i.  bis  saperiority 
over  the  woman  given  him  by 
God,  X.  145,  195.  pursuing 
his  appetites,  disfigures  not 
God*s  image,  but  his  own,  xi, 
515.  conformity  to  the  divine 
will,  the  true  end  of  his  crea- 
tion, xi.  603.  absolute  dominion 
over  his  brethren  (men)  an 
usurpation,  xii.  64.  given  him 
by  God  only  over  the  crea- 
tures, 67. 

Matches,  conjugal,  the  modem 
censured,  viii.  57*  respecting 
the  woman  particularly,  x.  888. 

Medusa,  the  guard  of  Lethe,  ii. 
610. 

Mercy,  God^s  first  and  last  attri- 
bute, iii.  18^ 

Messiah  promised,  x.  181.  the 
promise  explained,  x.  182.  xii* 
386*  his  birth,  &c.  and  king- 
dom described,  859.  why  called 
the  seed  of  the  woman,  876. 
life  and  passion,  S88>  resurrec- 
tion, and  mission  of  the  apo- 
stles, 420.  ascension,  &c.  451. 
coming  to  judgment,  &c.  458, 
548. 

Michael  (the  Archangel)  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  celestial  army  against,  the 
revolted  angels,  vi.  44.  his 
prowess,  &c.  in  the  battle, 
250.  speech  to  Satan  encoun- 
tering him,  262.  the  combat 
described,  296.  wounds  Satan, 
820.  the  revolters  defeated, 
encamps  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, 410.  prepares  to  expel 
Adam,  &c.  from  Paradise,  xi. 
126.  his  appearance,  &c.  there 
described,  288.  speech  to  Adam 
thereon,  251.  reply  to  Eve  la- 
menting the    threatened  ex« 


pulsion,  ^i96.  to  Adam  on  the 
same  subject,  834.  diseovers 
to  him  (in  vision)  what  shonld 
ha^)en  to  the  time  of  the 
flood,  423—867.  the  story  of 
Cain  and  Abel,  4^.  death, 
with  its  causes  and  vanetj, 
466.  the  state  of  the  antedi- 
luvian world,  (in  common,) 
556.  the  state  of  it,  (civil,  or 
in  propriety,)  688.  the  story 
of  Enoch,  664.  of  Noah,  700. 
the  flood,  738.  God's  covenant 
to  destroy  the  world  no  more 
by  water,  890,  discovers  to 
him  (relatively)  what  should 
happen  from  the  flood  to 
the  genera)  resurrection,  xiL 
6—551.  the  patriarchal  go- 
vernment, 13.  Nimrod's  ty- 
ranny, 24.  the  bnilding  and 
confusion  at  Babel,  88.  the 
story  of  Cham,  101.  of  Abra- 
ham and  the  patriarchs,  113. 
of  the  Israelites'  bondage  in 
E^pt,  and  deliverance  ttoice, 
163.  of  the  settlement  of  their 
civil  and  sacred  economy  in 
the  wilderness,  and  establish- 
ment in  Canaan,  223.  of  their 
various  ritual  laws,  their  rea- 
son, use,  &c.  280.  of  their 
government  by  jodges  and 
kings,  315.  of  their  captivity 
in  Babylon,  335.  ol  their  re- 
turn from  thence,  after-dis- 
sentions,  the  biKh  and  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah^  345^371. 
of  his  life,  passion,  resurrec- 
tion, mission  of  the  apostles, 
ascension,  &c.  388 — 465.  of 
the  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
gift  of  tongues,  miracles,  &c. 
485—504.  of  the  apostles*  suc- 
cessors, (false  teachers,  &c.) 
their  ambition,  innovatkms, 
&c.  the  effects  of  them,  and 
the  Messiah's  coming  to  judg- 
ment, 507 — 551.   his    answer 
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to  Adam's  resolation  of  fature 
obedience,  &c  commends^  ad- 
vises him,  and  warns  him  to 
quit  Paradise,  575.  leads  him 
and  Eve  out,  637.  {Vide  Si- 
milies.) 

Mind,  the  force  of  it,  L  254. 
discourse^  iu  food,  ix.  237. 

Moloch,  (a  fallen  angel,)  i.  592. 
his  speech  in  the  council  called 
by  Satan  after  their  fall,  ii.  51. 
deSes  Gabriel  in  the  battle 
between  the  celestial  and  re- 
volted angels,  vi.  357*  is 
wounded  by  him  and  flies, 
vl360. 

Moon,  supposed  inhabited  by 
translated  saints  and  middle 
spirits,  iii.  459.  its  office,  726. 
rising  described,  iv.  6o6.  the 
spots  in  It,  vapours  not  yet 
consolidated  with  its  body,  v. 
4ia  part  of  the  fourth  day's 
creation,  vii.  856.  receives  its 
light  from  the  sun,  375.  mo- 
tion, aspects,  879- 

Moon  and  stars,  their  courses, 
influences,  &c.  iv.  661. 

Moon  and  planeto,  their  noxious 
motion,  aspects,  &c.  an  efiect 
ofAdam*s  fall,  X.  656. 

Morning  in  heaven  described, 
vi.  12. 

Morning,  natural,  described,  v. 
1,  20.  ix.  192.  xi.  133. 

Moses  and  Aaron,  their  mission 
to  Egypt,  xii.  170. 

Muldber,  (a&Uen  angel,)  s.  740. 


tyranny  described  and  cen- 
sured, xiL  24. 

Nisroch,  (a  fallen  angel,)  vi.  446. 
his  answer  to  Satan  hi  council 
after  their  defeat  by  the  celes- 
tial angels,  vi.  451. 

Noah,  his  reprehension  of  the 
antediluvian  worid,  xi.  719, 
808.  building  the  ark,  &c.  728. 
entering  it,  with  his  family, 
the  creatures,  &c.  733.  the 
flood  described,  738,  824.  its 
abatement,  the  ark's  resting, 

'  &c.  841.  his  descent  from  it, 
the  appearance  of  the  rainbow, 
&c.  861. 

Noon  described,  v.  300. 


Obedience,  conjugal,  woman's 
happiness,  &c.  iv.635.  of  will, 
not  necessity,  only  acceptable 
to  God,  V.  529. 

Old  age  described,  xi.  535. 

Omens  of  Adam's  expulsion  from 
Paradise,  xi.  182. 

Opinion  (or  knowledge.)  {Vide 
Knowledge  or  opinion^) 

Orbs  celestial,  and  terrestrial, 
notions  about  their  motions, 
appearance,  &c,  doubtful,  and 
not  necessary  to  the  improve- 
ment of  happiness,  &c.  viii. 
78—178. 

Orus,  (a  fallen  angel,)  i.  478. 

Osiris,  (another,)  ibid. 


N. 

Night  in  heaven  described,  v. 
642. 

Night  and  day  in  heaven  de- 
scribed, vi.  4. 

Night  natural  described,  iv.  604, 
776.  v.  38.  ix.  48.  at  Adam's 
&11,  X.  846. 

Nimrod  (the  first  monarch)  his 


Pandemonium  (the  court  of  hell) 
described,  i.  710.  (Fide  Si- 
milies.) 

Paradise  (or  the  garden  of  Eden) 
described,  iv.  131, 214.  v.  291. 
vii.  537.  viii.  304.  ix.  439-  the 
eastern  gate  of  it,  iv.  542. 
guarded  by  Gabriel,  549.  the 
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.  bow^r  of  Ad»m  and  Eve  there, 
iv.  690.  the  parade^  watches, 
&c.  q(  the  guardian  angels  in 
Paradise,  iv.  778,  782,  86I, 
977.  the  hill  there,  from 
whence  Michael  discovers  to 
Adam  in  virion  what  should 
happen  to  the  time  of  the 
flood,  xi.  377.  Adam  and  £ve*s 
expulsion  from  Paradise  de- 
scribed, xiL  ^25.  the  flaming 
sword,  &c.  guardiofi^  the  east 
gate  of  it,  632.  the  seat  of  it 
dfdstroyfcd  by  Noah's  flood,  xi. 

'    S29.     (FtcbSimiUes.) 

Passions  inordinate,  ao  effect  of 
Adam's  fall,  ix.  1120. 

Patriarchal  government,  from 
the  flood  to  Nimrod's  tyranny, 
xii.  IS. 

Patriarchs,  (Abraham*s,&c.)their 
story  related,  xii.  113. 

Peace,  the  corruptions  of  it  equal 
to  die  wastes  of  war,  xL  783. 

Peor  or  Chemos,  (a  fallen  angel,) 
i.  412. 

Persecution  in  matters  spiritual, 
the  rise  of  it,  xii.  508—533. 
ittf  effects,  533. 

Phlegf  tboo,  (a  river  of  bell,)  ii. 
680. 

Plagues  of  Egypt  described,  xii. 
173. 

PlaneU  and  niooo,  their  noxious 
oAQtions,  aspects,  &c.  an  effect 
of  Adam's  fall,  x.  656, 

Pleaspres  sensual  censured,  xi. 
603. 

Poles,  north  and  south,  perpetual 
day  under  both,  but  for  Adam's 
fall,  X.  668»  680. 

Prayer,  the  efficacy  of  its  spirit, 
xL  5,  14,  146.  unavailable 
against  God's  absolute  decrees, 
311. 

Prede^tinatipn  defined,  iiL  111. 

Priests  occasion  the  first  dissen- 
sion in  the  Jewish  church  and 

.    8tate»xii.  353. 

Froac^opoia,  on  Eve's   eating 


the  forbidden  fhut;  ix.  782.  oo 
Adah's,  1000. 


Eaiobow,  its  first  ^)pearance 
after  Noah's  flood,  xi.  865. 
sign  of  God's  covenant  to 
destroy  the  world  no  ooore  by 
water,  895. 

Bamiel,  Ariel,  and  Arioc,  (&Uen 
angels,)  vanquished,  vL  S69. 

Raphael    (the    Archangel),  his 

,  descent  to  Paradise  to  warn 
Adam  against  his  fall,  v.  247. 
his  person  described,  276.  an- 
swer to  Adam's  invitation  to 
his  bower,  and  entertainment 
there,  371 »  404.  salutotion  of 
Eve,  388.  discourse  with  Adam 
on  various  subjects,  v.  468.  to 
viii.  651.  on  the  perfection,  vs- 
riety,  and  gradual  economy  of 
the  creation,  v.  468 — 543.  00 
obedience,  as  a  duty  of  choice, 
not  necessity,  520 — 543.  on  the 
revolt  and  defeat  of  the  fallen 
angels,577 — 897-  thence  winw 
him  against  Satan's  tempta- 
tions, vi.  893.  vanquishes  As- 
madai,  and  puta  him  to  flight, 
363.  on  the  creation,  &c  rii 
111 — 640.  on  the  motion,  ap- 
pearances, and  influences  of 
the  celestial  and  terreatrud 
bodies,  viii.  15—178.  reply  to 
Adam's  account  of  hinuidf 
on  his  creation,  &c.  560.  re- 
ply to  his  question  concerniog 
love,  and  the  expression  of  it 
in  spirits  celestial,  620.  advice 
to  Adam  at  parting,  and  re- 
ascent  to  heaven,  ^0.  (Fide 
Similies.) 

Reason,  and  free-will,  the  same, 
iv.  95,  108,  ix.  350.  the  chief 
&culty  of  the  soul,  v.  100.  the 
being  of  the  soul,  discursive 
of  men,  intuitive  of  angds, 
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48&  ID  animal  creature*^  viii. 

369.  the  law  of  palure,-!!,  6^3. 

correlative  with  liberty^  xii»  83. 

wHh  virtue,  97. 
Bedemptioo  of  mao>  proposed 

by  Go4  the  Father,  iii*  203. 

undertakeo  by  God  the  Sod, 

227. 
RepeataDce,  {the  grace  of  God,  iii. 

J  85.  siDcere    eode^vours  to- 
wards it  acceptable,  191*  &Q 

act  of  it,  X.  1086.  iU  efficacy, 

xL  22. 
BeprobatioD,  the  state  of  i\f  Hi. 

198. 
Reptiles^  part  of  the  sixth  day*8 

creatioD,  described,  yi^.  475. 
Kevolt,  aod  defeat  of  the  falleo 

aogels,  V.  577.  jto  vi.  892. 
Rimmon,  (afallcD  aogel,)  i.  467. 


Sabjbath,  Its  iDStitutioD,  the 
seveDtb,  after  the  six  di^s* 
creation,  vii.  681.  the  solemnity 
of  it  described,  59^ 

SalvatioD,  not  only  to  the  sons 
of  Abraham's  loins,  but  his 
faith,  xii.  449. 

Satan,  (the  prince  of  the  fallen 
angels,)  bis  fall  from  heaven, 
i.  84.  why  so  called,  i.  81.  v. 
657.  speech  to  Beelzebub,  after 
their  fall,  i.  84.  reply  to  Beelze- 
bub's answer,  157*  ascent  £rom 
hell,  192.  his  stature,  looks,  kc. 
described,  193.  iv.  985.  v.  706. 
speech  to Beelsebub  thereon,i. 
242.  his  shield  described,  284. 
his  spear,  292.  speech  to  the 
other  fallen  angels,  315.  his 
standard  described,531 .  speech 
to  the  hUlen  angels  reimbattled, 
622.  calls  a  council,  752.  speech 
%o  them  in  council,  ii.  1 1.  un- 
dertakes an  attempt  on  the 
world,  (the  result  of  it,)  430, 
465.  ascent  to  the  gates  of  hell. 


629.  speech  toDeath  there,a8 1. 
the  father  of  Sio,  and  Deafh, 
727.  answer  to  Sin's  speech, 
737.  to  her  reply,  817.  flight 
into  Chaos,  917*  arrival  at  the 
court  qf  Chaos,  95.1.  speech 
there,  968.  brought  Sin  and 
Death  first  into  the  world, 
1024.  ascent  to  light,  &c.  J1034. 
alights  on  the  convex  of  the 
world's  outermost  orb,  iii.  4X8. 
view  of  the  world  from  the  first 
step  to  heaven  gfte,  ^40»/4le- 
scent  to  it  described^  ^6l .  stops 
al  the  sun,588.  discoyers  Uriel, 
the  angel  of  it,  there^  621. 
transforms  himself  to  a  cherub, 
634.  speech  to  Uriel*  654« 
deceives  him,  68}*  is  directed 
by  him  to  the  woild^  724.  and 
Paradise,  733.  alights  on 
mount  Niphates,  739*  solilo- 
quy^ contemplate  the  sun, 
iv.  32.  the  first  hypocrite,  121. 
arrives  at  Paradise,  131.  sits 
on  the  tree  of  life,  1 94.  solilo- 
quy on  view  of  ^dam  and  Eve 
in  Paradise,  358.  descends 
from  the  tree  of  life,  and  as- 
sumes several  animal  shapes, 
395.  listens  to  Adam's  dis- 
course with  Eve,  on  God's 
prohibitioi^  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  408.  soliloquy  on 
the  subject  of  it,  505.  resolves 
thence  to  tempt  them  to  dis- 
obedience, 512*  first  attempt 
in  the  assumed  shape  of  a  toad, 
on  Eve  asleepi  799.  ansver  to 
Ithuriel  an^'  Zephon,  irepre- 
hending  hio}  th^reon>  827* 
reply  to  their  answert  854. 
answer  to  Gabriel,  886.  reply 
to  his  answer,  925.  to  another, 
968.  the  iDaiiguratioD  of  God 
the  Son,  the  occasion  of  his 
revolt,  V.  657.  speech  |o  the 
next  subordinate  auffel  of  his 
party  thereon,  673.  the  seat  of 
his  hierarchy  before  his  fall. 
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fkecribed,  756.  speech  to  the 
aogels  of  his  hierarchy  thereoD^ 
772.  reply  to  Abdiers  answer, 
on  his  speech  to  the  hierarchs 
of  his  pafty,  853.  his  army  de- 
scribed, vL  79.  his  port,  and 
post  there,  99.  answer  to  Ab- 
diel's  reply,  150.  battle  be- 
tween his  and  the  celestial 
army,  described,  205 — 385.  his 
prowess  in  the  battle,  246. 
encounters  Michael,  253.  an- 
swer toMichael's  speech  there- 
on, 281.  the  combat  described, 
296.  wounded  by  him,  320. 
carried  off,  335,  his  army  de- 
feated, 386.  retreats,  and  calls 
a  council,  414.  speech  in 
council,  418.  reply  to  Nisroch 
there,  469-  gives  the  word  for 
renewing^  the  battle,  458.  re- 
newed by  his  army,  and  the 
second  battle  described,  569, 
670.  speech  on  the  celestial 
army's  retreat,  6O8.  his  anny*s 
entire  defeat  and  expulsion 
from  heaven  described,  831 — 
877.  returns  from  compassing 
the  iearth  to  Paradise  by  night, 
in  a  mist,  in  order  to  his  tempt- 
ation, ix.  53.  his  circuit,  &c. 
described,  62.  soliloquy  there- 
on, 9d.  enters  the  serpent, 
182.  view  (in  that  shape)  of 
Eve,  424.  soliloquy  thereon, 
473.  behaviour  to  her,  523. 
speech  to  her,  632.  reply  to  her 
answer,  567-  the  discourse  (his 
temptation  of  Eve  to  eat  the 
forbidden  fruit)  conthiued,7S2. 
leaves  her  after  eating  it,  784. 
his  sentence  thereon  (virtually) 
pronounced  by  God  the  Son, 
X.  171.  returns  to  hell  to  avoid 
his  presence  in  Paradise,  337- 
meets  Sin  and  Death  upon 
their  journey  to  the  world  on 
Adam's,  &c.  fitll,  345.  answer 
to  Sin's  speech,  383.  parts  with 
them,  410.  ascends  his  throne 


at  Pandemonium,  443.  speech 
to  the  fallen  angels  assembled 
there,  459.  applauded  with  a 
hiss,  504.  he  and  they  trans- 
formed to  serpents,  510.  far- 
ther punished  with  an  iUusioa 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  .549.  both 
annually  continued,  575.  him- 
self (the  serpent)  dragged  in 
chains  at  the  ascension  of  the 
Messiah,  xii.  453.  dissolution 
(with  the  world)  at  his  coming 
to  judCTient,  545.  (  Fide  Si- 
mifies.) 

Saturn,  (a  fallen  angel,)  i.  512. 

Scriptures  how  to  be  understood, 
xii.  511. 

Seasons,  their  changes,  respect- 
ing each  clime,  an  effect  of 
Adam's  foil,  x.  677. 

Serpent  described,  ix.  182.  after 
entered  by  Satan,  495.  his 
sentence(formally)  pronounced 
by  God  the  Son,  as  the  as- 
sumed tempter  of  Eve,  x.  165, 
175.     (FicfeSimilies.) 

Sidereal  blasts,  &c.  an  effect  of 
Adam*s  fall,  x.  692. 

iStmt/tet. 

Adam  and  Eve,  after  their  &fl— 
to  the  Americans,  ^t  first  seen 
by  Columbus,  ix.  1115.  their 
repentance — to  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha's  address  to  restore 
human  race  after  their  flood, 
xi.  8. 

Adam  caressing  Eve — ^to  Jupiter 
with  Juno  (May-showers,)  iv. 
499<  his  address  to  her  sleep- 
ing— toZephyrus  breathingon 
Flora,  V.  15.   bower — to  Po- 
mona's arbour,  377.  desires  to 
know  the  story  of  the  creation, 
prior  to  his    own — to    thirst 
unallayed,  increasing,  vii.  66. 
awaked  after  carnal  fruition, 
the  first  effect  of  his  fall —  to 
Samson  shorn  by  Dalilah.  ix. 
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1059.  Borrow  on  the  vision  of 
Noah's   flood — to    ft    father's 

.    mourning  his  children  all  de- 

.  stroyed  in  his  view  at  once,  xi. 
760. 

Angels  celestial^  the  spears  (of 
the  guardians  of  Paradise) — to 
ears  of  com  ripe  for  reaping^ 
iv.  980.  their  inarch  against 
Satan's  army — to  that  of  the 
birds  in  Paradise  to  receive 
their  names  from  Adam^  vi. 
72.  their  hallelujahs — to  the 
sound  of  seas,  x.  642.  (ap« 
pointed  to  expel  Adam,  &c. 
from  Paradise) — their  faces  to 
a  double  Janus  (four,)xi.  128. 
their  eyes — to  those  of  Argus, 
129*  their  appearance  there — 
to  the  angels  appearing  to 
JacQb  in  Mahanaim,  213.  to 
those  in  Dothan  against  the 
king  of  Assjrria,  216.    their 

.  motion — to  an  evening  mist, 
xiL  628. 

Angels  Mien  (or  infernal) — to 
autumnal  leaves,  i.  302.  to 
floating  sea-sedge  after  a  storm, 
804.  rousing  at  Satan's  com- 
mand— to  centinels  waking 
from  sleep  on  duty,  331.  im- 
battling  against  the  angels  ce- 
lestial— to  the  Egyptian  plague 
of  locusts,  338.  to  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  northern  bar- 
barians, 351.  their  disposition 
to  engage — to  that  of  the 
heroes  of  antiquity,  549-  with 
them— the  greatest  armies  in 
all  ages  since  the  creation — 
pigmies*  573.  themselves — to 
ofl^  or  pines  blasted,  6X2.  their 
searching,  &c.  for  t&e  materials 
of  Pandemonium — to  pioneers 
intrenching,  &c.  675.  their 
manner  of  raising  it — to  the 
wind  of  an  organ,  705.  as- 
sembling thereat — to  bees,768. 
to  pigmies,  780.    to  fairies. 


781*  their  applause  of  Mam- 
mons speech  in  council — to 
the  hollow  wind  after  a  storm, 
ii.  285.  their  rising  from  coun- 
cil—to thunder  afar  off,  4  76. 
their  pleasure  on  the  result — 
to  the  evening  sun  after  a  foul 
day,  488.  their  after  various 
pursuits,  passions,  &c. — to  the 
Olympic,  or  Pythian  games, 
530.  to  the  phcenomena  of 
armies  in  the  clouds,  533.  to 
Hercules  on  (Eta,  543.  their 
numbers  composing  Satan's 
army  against  the  celestials- — to 
the  stars,  v.  745.  to  tlie  dew 
drops,  746.  their  applause  of 
Satan's  reply  to  Abdiel — to  the 
sound  of  deep  waters,  872. 
thronged  together  after  their 
entire  defeat  by  God  the  Son — 
to  a  herd  of  goats,  vi.  856.  their 
retreat  to  Pandemonium  from 
the  frontiers  of  hell,  during 
Satan's  expedition  to  the  world 
—to  the  Tartars'  flight  before 
the  Russ — and  the  Persian 
from  the  Turk — wasting  the 
intermediate  country,  x.  431. 
transformation  to  serpents — to 
those  sprung  from  the  gorgon's 
blood.  Sec.  526.  their  appear- 
ance on  the  tree  illusive  of  the 
forbidden  ft'uit — to  the  snaky 
hair  of  Megara  (one  of  the 
furies,)  558.  the  fruit — to  the 
apples  of  Sodom,  56l. 

Chaos.  Atoms,  their  motion — to 
the  Libyan  quicksands,  ii.  900. 
confusion  tliere — to  storming 
a  town,  920.  to  heaven  and 
earth  (supposed)  falling,  &c. 
924. 

Death,  and  Sin,  their  making  a 
bridge  over  Chaos  to  the  world 
— to  polar  winds,  driving  the 
ice  t€)gether  in  the  (supplied) 
north-east  passage,  x.  289.  the 
work — to  Neptune's  fixing  the 
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isle  of  Delofl,  t9^.  to  Xerxes 
makitfg  a  bridge  over  the 
Hellespont^  306. 

Death's  instinct  of  Adam's  fall — 
to  the  flight  of  birds  of  prey  to 
a  field  of  battle^  x.  273.  his  ^nd 
Satan's  frowns  on  each  other 
— td  two  thunder  clouds  meet- 
ing, ii.  714. 

Ere---her  hair — to  the  vine's 
tendrils^  iv.  505.  her  looks— to 
the  first  blbsh  Of  morning,  v. 
1^.  her8e)f--^to  Pandora,  iv. 
715.  to  a  wood-nymph,  or 
Venus,  V.  379.  to  a  Dryad, 
or  Delia  (Diana,)  ix.  587-  to 
Pales  or  Pomona,  595.  to  Ceres, 
595.  her  temptation  by  Satan 
V-alluded  to  by  the  stoiy  of 
0)>hion  and  Eurynome,  x.  578. 

Fleming  sword  in  Paradise,  on 
Adam's  and  Eve's  expulsion 
thence — ^to  a  comet,  xii.  632. 
its  heat,  &c.— *to  the  Libyan 
uf ,  654. 

Hell — to  mount  MtnA  (in  Sicily,) 
i.  S50.  to  the  bc^  or  liike 
Serbonis  (in  Palestine,)  ii.  592. 

Knowledge,  the  desires  of  it — to 
a  thirst  unallayed,  increasing, 
vii.  66. 

Michael,  his  combat  with  Satan 
-— 4o  two  planets  (the  frame 
of  nature,  supposed,  dissolved) 
rushing  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  vi.  510.  appearance  to 
expel  Adam,  &c.  from  Paradise 
' '— to  a  man  in  a  military  vest, 
&c.  xi.  259. 

Pandemonium  (or  the  court  of 
hell)  its  sudden  rise — to  an 
exhalation,  i  710 

Paradise,  the  air  of  it — to  the 
effluvia  from  Arabia  Felix,  at 
sea,  iv.  159.  itself— to  the 
field  of  Enna  (in  Sicily,)  268. 
to  (lie  grove  of  Daphne,  &c. 
(in  Tbessaly,)  272.  to  the  isle 
of  Nysa,  (where  Bacchus  was 


brought  up,)  275.  to  mdimt 
Amara(in  Ethiopia),  280.  to 
the  gardens  of  Adonis,  ix.  489. 
of  Alcinous,  440.  of  SdomoD, 
442. 

Raphael,  his  viewof  the  world  in 
his  desceiKt  from  faeaveo  to 
Paradise — ^to  that  of  the  moon 
through  an  optic  glass,  v.  26I. 
of  Delos  or  Samos  from  ^e 
Cyclades  (isles),  v.  264.  himaelf 
—to  a  phoenix,  271.  to  Mtr- 
cury,  285. 

Satan — to  Briareus,  Tsrphon,  and 
the  Leviathan,  i.  199.  %1-  to 
the  sun  rising  in  a  mist,  594. 
in  eclipse,  596,  to  the  longest 
train  of  a  comet,  ii  707-  to 
mduht  Teneriff  or  Atlas,  iv. 
985.  his  shield — to  the  moon, 
i.  284.  his  spear — to  a  maet, 
292.  his  standard — to  a  meteor, 
557.  the  pbceoomenon  of  his 
ascent  to  hell-gates — to  a  fleet 
in  the  offing,  iL  636.  his,  aad 
Death's  frowns  on  each  <itber 
•—to  two  thunder-cloods  meet- 
ing, 714.  flight  to  the  coert  of 
Chaos — to  a  griffin's  in  the 
wilderness,  94^*  towartls  hea- 
ven— ^to  (the  ship)  Argo 
through  the  Thraciao  Bob- 
phorus,  i.  1016.  to  (/lysses'a 
voyage  between  Scylla  md 
Charybdis,  ii.  1019*  arrival  at 
light,  &c — to  a  wealihtr- 
beaten  vessd  towards  port, 
104^.  on  th^  convex  of  tiie 
world's  outermost  orb— to  a 
vulture  seeking  his  prey,  iii. 
451.  first  view  of  the  world — 
to  a  scoufs  casual  prosptei 
(after  a  dangerous  joumeyy  of 
a  new  country  or  city,  545. 
of  the  stars'  orbs — ^to  the 
Hesperian  gardens,  &c.  568. 
appearance  in  the  sun's  oib 
—to  k  spot  in  it  ditferibg 
from  all  astronomical  obserT- 
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iUions,  688»  mediUtion  on  hu 
intended  attempt  on  Ihe  wotld 
— to  9  gnn  recoiling,  iv.  14. 
in  Paradise — to  a  wolf  preying 
on  a  fold,  183.  to  a  thief  break-^ 
ing  in  at  a  house  top,  &c.  188. 
to  a  tyger  in  view'  of  a  brace 
of  fawns,  40S.  detected  by 
Ithuriel  there — to  gunpowdef 
taking  fire,  814.  reprehended 
by  Zepbon — to  a  steed  reined, 
ia  afret,857<  lus  army  against 
the  celestials  in  number-*to 
the  stars,  v.  745.  to  the  dew 
drops,  746.  their  applause  of 
his  reply  to  Abdiet— to  the 
sound  of  deep  waters,  vi.  872. 
himself  recoiling  on  a  blow 
received  from  Michael — ^to  a 
mountain  sinking  by  an  earth- 
quake, 198.  his  combat  with 
Michael — to  two  planets  (the 
frame  of  nature,  supposed,  dis- 
solved) rushing  in  opposition 
io  each  other,  310.  view  (in 
the  serpent)  of  Paradise  and 
Eve  there — to  a  citizen's 
taking  the  air  in  the  country 
from  his  home  confinement, 
ix«  445.  shape  (transformed  to 
a  serpent)  on  his  return  to  hell 
after  the  temptation — to  the 
serpent  Python,  x.  529-  his 
tempting  Eve — alluded  to  by 
the  story  of  Ophion  and  Eury- 
nome^  578* 
Serpent,  that  entered  by  Satan 
— to  those  Hermione  and  Cad- 
mus were  transformed  to,  ix. 
504.  to  that  assumed  by  Ms^ 
culapius^  506.  to  those  by 
Jupiter  Ammon  and  Capitoli- 
nus,  508.  his  motion,  wreath- 
ings,  &c. — ^to  the  working  of 
a  ship  in  shifting  winds,  &c. 
513.  his  crest  (preceding  Eve 
to  the  forbidden  tree) — to  an 
exhalation  flaming  (Will  i'th' 
wisp,)  634.  his  a^ress  intro- 
ducing the  temptation— >to  that 


of  on  orator  6f  the  Athenian  or 
Roman  commonwealths,  670. 

Sin,  her  middle  parts — to  the 
(supposed)  dogs  of  Scylla,  ii. 
659.  of  the  night  hag,  66^. 

Spears — to  ears  of  com  ripe  for 
reaping,  iv.  980. 

Stars,  their  orbs-— <to  the  Hespe- 
rian gardens,  &c.  iii  568. 

Sun,  his  course  turned  at  Adam's, 
&c.  eating  the  forbidden  fruit 
— as  at  the  banquet  of  Thy- 
estes,  X.  688. 

Uriel,  his  descent  from  the  sun 
on  Paradise — to  a  shooting 
star,  iv.  555. 

Waters,  their  flux  into  seas,  &c. 
on  the  creation— to  drops  on 
dust,  vii.  290.  to  armies  form- 
ing themselves  on  sound  of 
trumpet,  294. 

Sin  and  Death.  {Fide  Death 
and  Sin.) 

Sin  described,  ii.  650.  her  speech 
to  Satan,  and  Death,  at  hell 
gates,  727.  reply  to  Satan,  747. 
her  birth,  752.  reply  to  his 
answer,  850.  opens  hell  gates 
to  him,  871*  speech  to  Death 
on  Adam's  fall,  x.  *iS5.  to 
Satan,  (meeting  him  returning 
to  hell,)  on  her  and  Deai^'s 
journey  to  the  world  after  it, 
354.  to  Death  on  their  arrival 
at  Paradise,  fi91.  reply  to 
Death's  answer,  602.  {Fide 
Similies.) 

Sin,  original,  lust  canial  the  first 
effect  of  it,  ix.  101 1.  its  solace, 
104^. 

Slavery,  original  of  it  the  inor- 
dinancy  of  the  passions,  xii.  S6. 
the  justice  of  it,  as  conse- 
quential on  de^^iating  from 
virtue,  &c.  97. 

SM,  its  faculties,  v.  100.  its 
immortality  discussed,  x.  782. 

Sphrits,  their  essence,  and  power., 
i.  423,  769.  their  invisible  ex- 
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istence  on  earth,  !▼•  677-  the 
elect,  their  hymft  to  God  the 
Father^  and  Son,  iii*  $72. 
materiaU&c.  faculties  in  spiriu, 
V.  404,  48S.  vital,  animal,  and 
intellectual  spirits  progressive 
from  material  nutrition,  v. 
482.  their  exist^ce  in  life,  in- 
tellect, shape,  &c.  defined,  vL 
344. 

Spring  perpetual  within  the 
tropics,  but  for  Adam*s  fall, 
X.  678. 

Stars,  their  places,  appearances, 
&C.  iii.  505.  fed  by  the  air, 
V.  417.  part  of  the  fourth  day's 
creation,  vii.  357*  receive  their 
light  from  the  sun,  364.  (Fide 
Similies.) 

Stars,  and  moon,  their  courses, 
influences,  &c.  iv»  66l« 

Storms,  &c.  an  effect  of  Adam's 
fall,  xi.  695. 

Styx,  a  river  of  hell,  ii.  677. 

Sun,  its  appearance,  place,  and 
power,  Ui*  571.  brightness  de- 
scribed, 691.  orb  fed  by  ex- 
halations from  the  grosser,  v. 
423.  part  of  the  fourth  day's 
creation,  vii.  354.  the  fountain 
oflight,  364.  setting  described, 
iv.  352,  539,  590.  viii.  630.  x. 
92.  iu  annual  course,  produc* 
ing  intense  heat  and  cold,  an 
effect  of  Adam's  fall,  651.  its 
oblique  motion  from  the  equi- 
noctial, from  the  same  cause, 
671.    (ruie  Similies.) 


Teachers  (false)  of  the  Chrbtian 

religion  described,  xii.  508* 
Tempfrance,  the  effect  of  it  long 

life,  xi.  530. 
Thanunuz  or  Adonis,  (a  fallen 

angel,)  i.  446. 
Thunder,  an  effect  of  Adam's 

fall,  X.  666. 


Time,  respecthig  eternity,  de- 
fined, V.  580. 

Titan,  (a  fallen  angel,)  L  510. 

Tradition  censured,  xii.  511. 

Tree  of  life.  (Vide  Life.)  of 
kno wled^  (  Fide  Knowledge.) 

Truth,  suffering  for  it,  fortitude, 
&c.  xii.  569. 

Tyranny,Niimrod*8  described,  and 
censured,  xii.  24.  origin  of  it, 
the  inordinancy  of  the  passions, 
86.  no  excuse  of  the  tyrant 
(though  just  in  conaeqaeoce 
ofthe  subject,)  95. 

Tyrants,  their  plea  for  conquest, 
&c.  compared  with  Satan's  first 
attempt  on  man,  iv.  SgO. 

Twilight  described,  iv.  698. 


Vacuity,  God's  omnipresence  an 
argument  against  it,  viL  I6B. 

Valour,  (or  heroic  virtue)  the 
common  notion  of  it  censured, 
xi.688. 

Virtue,  Sec.  with  loss  of  fieedom 
degenerates,  xi.  797*  reason, 
and  virtue,  the  same,  xii.  98. 

Union  conjugal.  (  Vide  Conjugal 
union.) 

Uriel  (the  angel  of  the  son,)  iii. 
622.  his  answer  to  Satan,  694. 
directs  him  to  the  world,  724. 
and  Paradise,  733.  descends 
thither  himself,  and  informs 
Gabriel  of  Satan's  predeaoent, 
i v..  555, 561.  encounters  Adra* 
melee,  (a  fallen  angel,)wouods, 
and  puu  him  to  flight^  vL  363. 
(Fide  Similies.) 

Uzziel,  (a  guardian  aogel  of 
Paradise^)  iv.  7^2. 


W. 

War,  property  the   original  of 
it,  xi.  638.    the    corruptions 
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of  peace  equal  to  its  wastes^ 
783. 

Waters  separated  from  the  earth, 
part  of  the  third  day's  creation, 
vii.282.  (^l^eSimilies.) 

Wife,  her  duty  in  danger,  dis- 
tress, &c.  ix.  267.  xf.  290. 

Wind,  the  tempestuoas  power  of 
it,  an  effect  of  Adam's  fall,  x. 
664,695. 

Wisdom,  the  sum  of  it,  the  love, 
&c.  of  God,  xii.  575. 

Wolves,  (or  false  teachers,)  the 
aposUes'  successors,  described, 
xiL  507. 

Woman,  coiyngal  obedience  her 
happiness,  &c.  iv.  635.  man's 
love  towards  her,  how  con- 
sistent with  his  superiority, 
viii.  567*  two  of  her  loveliest 
qualities,  ix.  232.  the  effect  of 
leaving  her  to  her  own  will, 
1182.  his  superiority  over  her 
given  him  by  God,  x.  145,  195. 
a  novelty,  defect  of  nature, 
ice,  (sarcastically,)  888.  the 
advantage  of  her  social,  over 
her  artificial  accomplishments. 


xi.  614.  every  way  the  cause 
of  roan's  mi8ery,(sarcastically,) 
632. 

Works,  with  faith  in  Christ, 
eternal  life,  xii.  420. 

World,  the  convex  of  its  outer- 
most orb  described,  iii.  418. 
by  whom  possessed,  (sarcas- 
tically,) 444, 463.  the  creation 
of  the  world,  committed  by 
God  the  Father,  to  God  the 
Son,  vii.  163.  described,  218. 
situation  of  it,  respecting  hea- 
ven and  hell,  x.  32a  (Fide 
Earth.) 


Zephon,  (a  guardian  angel 
of  Paradise,)  iv.  783.  repre- 
hends Satan's  first  attempt  on 
Eve  there,  823.  reply  to  his 
answer,  834. 

Zophiel  (a  cherub,  )vi.  535.  alarms 
the  celestial  army,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Satan's  to  renew  the 
batde,537. 
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Aaron,  xm  170. 

Aaron's,  iii.  598. 

Abandon,  r\.  4§4. 

Abandon*!],  vi.  134.  X.  717- 

Abarim^  i.  408. 

Abaah'd,  i.  331.  it.  S46.Tii!.  595. 

ix.  1065.  X.  161. 
Abassin,  iv.  280. 
Abated^  xL  841. 
Abbana,  i.  469. 
Abdiel,  v.  805,  8O6.  v5.  Ill,  I7I, 

869.  "^ 

Abhor,  iv.  399.  v.  120.  xi.  686. 
Abhorred,  ii.  87,  577* 
Abhorr'd,  iL  659.  vi.  607. 
Abhorr'st,  xii.  79- 
Abide.  L  385.  iv.  87.  v.  6O9. 
Abides,  liL  388.  xi.  292. 
Abject,  i.  312,  892.  ix.  57$.  xi. 

520. 
Abjure,  viii.  480. 
Able,  HL  211.  iv.  155.  v.  70.  x. 

819, 950.  xii.  491. 
Abode,  iii.  734.  iv.  939.  vH.  553. 
Abolish,  ii.  370.  iii.  l63.  ix.947. 
Abolish'd,  iL  93. 
Abominable,  iL  &i6.  x.  465. 
Abominations,  i.  389. 
Abortive,  ii.  441.  iii.45&xi.  769. 
Abound,  vi.  502.  xii.  478. 
Abotindedi  iii.  312. 
Abounds^  iii.  312. 
Abraham,  xiL  152, 260, 268,273, 

328 
Abraham's,  xii.  447, 449. 


Abrupt,  ii.  409. 

Absence,  v.  110.  vii,  107.  ix.248, 

294,861. 
Absent,  iii.  261.  viii.  29.  x.  82. 
Absents,  ix.  37^*  x.  108. 
Absolve,  iii.  291.  x.  829. 
Absolved,  vii.  94. 
Absolute,  ii.  560.  iii.  115.  iv.  301. 

viii.  421,  547.  X.  483.  xi.  311. 

xii.  68.- 
Absolutely,  ix.  1156.  ' 
Abstain,  iv.  748.  vii.  120.  x.  557, 

99s. 
Abstain'd,  ix.  1022. 
Abstinence,  ix.  924. 
Abstract,  viii.  462. 
Abstracted,  ix.  463. 
Abstruse,  viii.  40. 
Abstrusest,  v.  712. 
Abundance,  iv.  730.  v.  315.  ix. 

620. 
Abundance,  v.  72.  vii.  388. 
Abundantly,  Till.  220. 
Abuse,  iv.  204.  v.  800. 
Abus'd,  i.  479. 
Abyss,  i.  21,  658.  ii.  405,  518, 

910,  917,  956,  960,  1027.  ii. 

83, 936.  vii.  211,  234.  x.  314, 

371,  476,  842.  xii.  5&6. 
Acanthus,  iv.  696. 
Accaron,  i.  466. 
Accent,  ii.  118.  ix.  321. 
Accept,  ii.  58, 425,  452.  iii.  302. 

iv.  380.  ix.  629.  X.  758.  xi.  37, 

505. 
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Acceptable,  x.  139,  8^^- 
Acceptaace^  v.  531.  riii.  435.  x. 

972,  xi.  457.  xii.  305. 
Accepted,   v.  465.  vi.  804.  xi. 

46. 
Access,  i.  761.  ii.  130.  iv.  137.  Ix. 

310,  511,  810.  xii.  239- 
Accessible,  It.  546. 
Accessories,  x.  590. 
Acclaim,    ii.    SiO.    lii.   ^97.    x. 

455. 
AcclamatioD,  vii.  558 
Acclamations,  vi.  23. 
Accompanied,  i v.  600.  v.  352.  viii. 

428.  X.  88,  848. 
Accomplish'd,  iii.  ifiO.  iv.  660. 

vii.  55a 
Accomplishing,  xii.  567* 
AcoQrd^  ii,  36. 
Accord,  j[verb,)  ii.  503. 
Accost,  IV.  822. 
Accosts,  iii.  653. 
A<MX)UBt,  iii.  238.  iv.  23^.  622, 

841- vi,  726.  X.  501. 
Accountable,  ii.  255.  x.  %9. 
Accurs'd,  ii.  1055.  iv.  69.  v.  877. 

vi.  550.  X.  168,  175,  465,  723. 

xii.  413. 
Accusation,  tx.  1187. 
Accuse,  iii.  1 12.  iv.  67.  viiL  561- 

ix.  1186.  X.  127.  xiu37. 
Accus'd,  X.  1^,  852. 
Accuser,  iv.  10.  ix.  1182. 
Accustom'd,  iv.  779.  xi.  285* 
Acheroa,  ii.  ^7^^ 
Achieve,  xii.  234. 
Achiev*4,  ii.  ^h  363,723.  X.  368, 

469.  xi.  6^,  792. 
Achieving,  ix*  6fj6» 
Achilles,  ix.  15. 
Acknowl^ge,'V.  172.  vii.  512. 

viii.  574.  xii.  573. 
Acknowicdg'd,  iv.  956.  x.  9^. 

xi.  612. 
Acquaint,  x.  395. 
Acquittance,  x.  5S. 
Acquitted,rX.  827. 
Act,  ii.  109,  363.  iv.  94.  ix.  19O, 

668,  674.  X.  1,  334,  390.  xi. 

&56,  xii.  427,  429. 


Act,  (verb,)  vii.  172.  x.  807-  xiL 

517. 
Action,  iv.  401.  ix.  460. 
Actions,  viiL  602.  ix.  559.  x.  606. 
Active,  v.  477.  ix.  9^. 
Acts.  v.  59^.  vi.  264.  377,  WS. 
vii.  176,  601.  viii.  600.  x.  1096. 

x.7b9. 
Acma),  X.  d87. 
Seeond  Adam,  xl.  383. 
Adamant,  ii.  436.  vL  IIO,  255. 

X.  318. 
Adamantine,  i.  48.  it.  646, 863.  vi. 

542. 
Add,  ii.  700.  iv.  36,  950.  ▼.  152. 

viii.  109.  ix.  621.  W-  501j  SGt, 

583. 
Added,  iv.  845.  vii.  484^  x.  753, 

909.  xi.  138,  363. 
Adder,  ix.  625. 
A<Wtioii,  V.  116;  vii.  555. 
Address,  v.  868. 
Address'd,  vi.  296.  ix.  496,  672, 

855.  xi.  295. 
Adhere,  ii.  9O6.  viii.  493. 
Adbereois,  vi;  266.  x.  622. 
AdjoinM,  ix.  449* 
A<noan]|.xti.  264. 
Adjudg*d,  ui.  223.   iv.   823.  x. 

377. 
Adjusted,  vi.  514.- 
Admiraiipn,  iiu  271,  672.  vii.  52. 

ix.  872. 
Adnaire,  i.  690.  viii.  2#,,75. 
Admir'd,  ii.  677,  678.  vi.  4^^.  ix. 

444,  542,  746.  xu  Gas. 
Admiring,  i.  681,  73L  ix.  ^4^ 

1178.  X.  352. 
Adfuir'st,  viii.  567- 
Admit,  viii.  637.  X.  763.  xi.  141, 

596. 
Admiltiiigi  viii.  115. 
Admonish,  xi.  813. 
Admonish'd^  iii.  647-  ix.  1171. 
Admonishment,  vii.  77* 
Adonis,  i.  450.  ix.  440* 
Adopted,  V.  218. 
Adoration,  iii.  351.  iv.    737*  v. 

800.  viii.  315. 
Adore,  I  322,  373,  375.  iii-  342, 
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343.  iv.  89.  vii.  ^14..  vHi.  280, 

360,  647.  Ik.  640.  xL  S93. 
Ador'd,  h  384.  hr.  ni,  S^©.  v. 

805*  ix.  547. 
Adorera»  ix.  143. 
Adoring,  ▼.  i44. 
Adorn,  t.  91  g.  viii.  576.  ix«  840. 
AdormU  K  37K   fk  44(^,  1049. 

ill.  550.  iv.  6S4.  rl  474t  vH.  87, 

884^  ViiK  482;  ix.  SQS,  108a 

X.  151.  xi.  280.  • 
More  AdornM,  \r.  713. 
himm,  vii*  44^. 
Adramelech,  vi.  365. 
Adria,  V.  e^20i 
Adrifl«  xi.  832. 
Advance,  ii.  689.  v.  1911.  vi.  234. 

vili.  la.  ix.  Y48.  x.  61«.  xik 

215. 
Advanced,  i.  1  Ift  536i  569.  It.  goi 

359.  V.  588, 744.  vi.  109,  9S9p 

884.  viL  626.  xii.  fe2. 
Advaodog,  v.  2; 
Advantage,  i.  327.  i^.  35,  987- 

viii.  122.  ix.  258,  718. 
Advantages,  vi.  401.  xir.  540. 
AdvanCageoos,  it.  363k 
Advent'rous,  i.  13.  if.  815.  vl  66. 

IX.  9dl.  X.  255. 
Adventure,  ii.  474,  571.  x.  46«. 
Adventurer,  x.  440. 
Advcrsaryv  ii.  629;  iii.  81,  156. 

vi.  28^  ix.  947.  X.  906. 
Adversavf-serpent^  xtl.  3W. 
Adverse,  i.  103.  ii.  77,  259-  vi. 

206, 490.  vtt.  ^9.  X.  269i  701. 

xk364. 
Advice,  ii*  197.  V.  889. 
Advise,  ii.  42,  283,  576.  v.  234, 

729,  888.  ix.  219.  xii.  611. 
Advis'di  V.  523.  vf.  674. 
Advinng,  iL  292. 
Adultery,  xi.  717. 
Adult'roos,  iv.  758. 
Advocate,  xi;  33. 
Adust,  xii.  63^. 
iEgean^  i.  746. 
A6real,  iii.  445.  v.  548.  vii.  442. 

X.  667. 

A*ryi  i.  430,  775.  it.  407,  536  lit. 


741.  iv.  568.  V.  4. 106.  vl.  283 

vii.  246,  428.  xi.  185. 
Agry-liglit,  V.4. 
More  ASry,  v.  481. 
.£tiia,  i.  2^3^ 
iEtna's,  iii.  470. 
Afer,  X.  702. 
AflU>]e,  vii.41.  viii.848i 
AflWra,  X.  4<^. 
Affect,  vi.  421.  X.  653. 
Affecting,  iii.  206.  vtiSS.  xii  %t 
Affects,  V.  97. 
Affirm,  V.  107.  viiL  I17. 
Afflicted,  L  ItS.  Iv.  $89.  vi.  85^. 

X.  863. 
Afflicting,  il  I86. 
Affliction,  i.  57* 
Afflicts,  xi.  315. 
Afcrd,  iv.  46.  v.  316,  ix,  9f9,  x, 

271. 
Affords,  ibi.96i. 
Affriglited,  vi.  869-'         ' 
Affront,  ix.  302.  . 
Affront,  (verb,)  i.  30*. 
Affronts,  ix.  328.^ 
Aflont^  i.  305. 
Afraid,  ii.  759- 1.  117^  xR.  493. 
Afresh,  ii.  801. 
Afric,  i.  585.    • 
After-bands,  ix.  76 1. 
Afternoons,  iic.  403. 
After-times,  iii.  529* 
Agape,  v.  857. 
Age,  i.  698.  131.^4.  xi.  §$S,  665, 

8O9.  xii.  243. 
Agents,  ix.  633. 
Ages,  ii.  186.  ^  328.  vii.  F9i. 

X.  647,  733.  xi.  326,  767.  xii: 

549. 
Aggravate,  hu  6^^:  it.  549^ 
Aggregated,  x.  293. 
Aghast,  iL  016. 
Agitation,  ix.  637. 
Agony,  ii.  861.  ix.  858.  xi.  482. 
Agra,  xi.  391« 
Abas,  K  472. 
Ajalon,  xii.  266. 
Aid,  i.  13,  SB.  ill.  «82,  727.  iv. 

927.   vi.    119.   294,  335.  vii. 

140. viii. 459>64i  \ii.^eo,MB. 
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X.  9?1|  919>  £K4-  XL  661, 800. 

XU.548. 
Aid>  (verb,)  i.  235.  U.  ^208, 
Aided,  vi.  38.. , 

Aim.  L  41,  168.  iL  2B,  US,  712. 
^imy,  vL  517.    / 
Aimt,  ir.  808. 
Aim'st,  zL  884. 
Ain,  i¥.  264.  viii.  515.  ix.  200^ 

X.9S. 
Alabaster,  iy.  544. 
Alacrity,  ii.  1012.   . 
Madiile,  x.  435. 
Alarm,  vL  54Q.  x.  491. 
Alarm,  (verb,)  ii.  103. 
Alarm*d,  iv.  985.  zU.  2L7. 
Alcairo.  i.  718. 
Alchemist,  v.  440. 
Alchemy,  ii.  517* 
Alcides,  ii.  542. 
Aldoous,  v.  341.  IX.  441. 
Aleian,  vii.  19* 
Algiers,  xL  404. 
AlTeo,  iy.  571. 
Alienate,  ▼.  877, 
Alienated,  L  457.  ix.  9-  x.  373. 
Alighted,  iii.  422. 
Alights,  iv«  S96. 
Alimental,  v.  424. 
AliTC,  xi.  818. 
All-bearing,  v.  338. 
All-boonteous,  v.  640. 
AU-cheering,  iii.  581. 
AU-conqu'rlng,  x.  591. 
All-knowing,  x.  227. 
All.pow'rful,  ii.  851. 
All-ruling,  u  212«  ii.  264. 
All-seeing,  x.  6. 
Allay,  X.  564. 
Allay'd,  vii.  67.  viii.  7- 
Alleg'd,  iv.  921. 
Allegiance,  iii.  104.  iv.  9^6. 
Alleys,  iv.  626. 
Allotted,  viii.  148. 
Allow,  vi.  158.  . 
AUur*d,  i.  447.  iii.  573.  v.  709. 

xi.  718. 
Atturement,  xi.  810. 
Alluring,  ix.  588. 
Allusion,  X.  425. 


Almansor,  xi.  403. 

Almighty,  i.  259,  623.  iii.  StlS, 

S4A.  v.  154.  469, 676.  vi.  29^ 

vii.  174, 339.  viii.  ^98*  «•  1^7. 

X.  613.  xi.  83. 
Almighty,  (adj.)  1 44, 144w  iL  65, 

144, 192, 7^,  915.  iii.  56, 38& 

v.  866.  vi.  316. 671,  71s,  883. 

vii.  11, 112.  X.  387. 
Almighty's,  iv.  566.  v.  585.  vL 

119*  vii.  181. 
Altar,  i.  384,  434,  473,  493.  iL 

244.  ix.  195.  xL  18,  432.  ciL 

354. 
Altars,  i.  384,  494.  zL  323. 
Alter,  X.  S5S, 

Alteration,  iL  1024.  ix^  599* 
Alter*d,  ▼.  385.  ix.  1132;  x.  171. 
Altem,  vii.  348. 
Alternate,  V.  657* 
Amalthea,  iv.  278. 
Amara,  iv.  281. 
Amarant,  liL  352,  353. 
Amarantine,  xi.  78. 
Amaze,  vi.  646* 
Amaze,  (verb,)  xii.  496. 
Amaz*dy  L  281.  iv.  820.  ix.  €14^ 

640,  889.  z;  452. 
Amazement,  i.  313.  iL  758.  vi. 

198. 
Amazonian,  ix.  1111. 
Amber,  iii.  359.  vL  759. 
Ambient,  vL  481.  ym.  SQt, 
Ambiguous,  v.  703.  vL  568.  vii. 

473. 
Ambition.  L  262.  iL  485.  iv.  40, 

61,  92.  ix.  168.  xiL  38,  511. 
Ambitions,  i.41.  iL  34.  vL  l6(). 

xiL25. 
Aipbrosia,  v.  57* 
Ambrosial^  ii.  245.  iii.  135.  iv. 

219.  V.  427,  642.  vi.  475.  IX. 

852.  xi.  279. 
Ambush,  ii.  344.  ix*  408. 
Amends,  viii.  49I.  x,  1032. 
Amerc'd,  i.  6O9. 
American,  ix.  III6. 
Amiable,  iv.  250.'ViiL  484.  ix.  899* 
Amiably,  iv.  479. 
Amity,  iy.  S76.  viii.  45^^  x.  243. 
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Ammiralf  i.  ^94. 
AmmoD^  ir.  277. 
Ammonian^  ix.  508. 
AmnioDite,  i.  396. 
Amorous,  i.  449.  iv.  dll,  603. 

viii.  477,  518.  ix;  1035,  1045. 

XI.  584,  686.  , 
Amphisbcena,  x.  524. 
Ample,  i.  725.  ill.  254,  389.  !▼. 

413.  V.  393.  vi.  255.  vii.  577. 

viii.  258. 
Amplef,  ix.  876. 
Amplest,  xi.  380. 
Amplier,  xii.  544. 
Amplitude,  vii.  620. 
Amply,  viii.  S62.  x.  388. 
Amram's,  i.  339. 
Amus*d,  vL  581,  623. 
Anarch,  i\.  988. 
Anarchy,  il.  896.  vi.  873.  x.  283. 
Ancestor,  iv.  659.  x.  735.  xi.  546. 
Ancestors,  ii.  895. 
Anchor,  i,  206. 
Anchors,  ii.  289. 
Ancient,  i.  200, 739-  ii*  346, 394, 

591,  970,  986.  iii.  464.  xi.  JO, 

11,  862. 
Anciently,  v.  723. 
Andromeda,  iii.  559. 
Angel,  i.  125.  ii.  99I.  iii.  622, 

645, 682,  694.  iv.  59, 820, 712, 

902,  926,  946.  V.  385,  404, 

435,  519,  849.  vi.  1,  92,  152, 

594.  vii.  110.  viii.  1,  63,  72, 

181,  560,  618,  652.  ix.  276, 

1081.   X.  327,  442.  xi.  286. 

421,  449,  598,  635,  759,  762. 

xii.  201,  259,  364,  485,  574, 

637. 
Archangel,  i.  243,  693,  6OO.  iii. 

648.  V.  660,  694.  vi.  203.  257, 

594.  vii.  41.  xi.  238,  884.  xii. 

2,  466,  626. 
Angel-forms,  i.  301. 
Angel-guest,  v.  328.  ix.  !• 
Traitor-Angel,  ii.  689. 
Angel-wings,  ix.  155. 
Angelical,  ii.  548.  iii.  462. 
Angelic,  iv.  650,  977.  v.  74,  251, 

871,  535,  650,  834.   vL  308, 


898.  vii.  560.  vui.  669.  ix.  142, 

458.  X.  18.  xi.  76. 
Archangelic,  xL  126. 
Angels,  i.  38,  59,  344,  620,  734* 

ii.  68,  413, 1013.  iii.  331,  345, 

396,  511,  521,  533.  iv.  820. 

V.  161, 288, 465, 494, 584, 600, 

633.  vi.  220.  281,  298,  S36, 

375,  411;  525,  688,  776,  802. 

vii.  133.  ix-  146, 808, 392, 548, 

987.  X.  34,  650,  668,  893.  xi. 

70,  213.  xiL  367. 
Archangels,  iii.  325. 
Anger,  ii.  90, 158,  211.  iii.  237, 

263.  iv.  916.  ix.  10,  300, 1123. 

X.  114,  802,945»xL87a 
Angola,  xi.  401. 
Angry,  i.   1^,  74K  ii.  152,  x. 

1095.  xi.  330. 
Anguish,  i.  558.  ii.  567.  vi.  340. 

ix.  62.  X.  lOia  xi.  778. 
Animal  spirits,  iv.  805.  v.  484» 
Animals,  iv.  621. 
Animate,  viii.^  151.  ix.  112. 
Annex*d,  xii.  99, 
Annihilating,  vi.  347. 
Annoy,  vi.  369.  ix.  446. 
Annual,  i.  447.  vii.  431.  x.  576.   . 
Annuls,  xii.  428. 
Anointed,  iii.  317.  v.  605,  664, 
-777, 870.  vi. 676, 718.  vii.  859. 
Answer,  iii.  693.  viii.  285,  436. 

ix.  226,  552. 
Answer,  (verb,)  vii.  II9.  x.  862. . 
Answerable,  ix.  20.  xii.  582. 
Answer'd,i.  127, 272.  ii.  8 16, 990. 

iv.  924.  V.  94, 371 .  876.  vi.  L50. 

vii.  110.  viii.  217,  398,  412, 

620.  X.  67, 115, 264, 383, 596.. 

xi.  515,  625. 
Answ*ring,  iv.  264,  834.  vL  450, 

722.  vu.  557. 
Antagonist,  ii.  509-  x.  387. 
Antarctic,  ix.  79. 
Antient.    See  Ancient. 
Antipathy,  x.  7O9. 
Anxious,  viii.  186. 
Aonian,  i.  15. 
Apathy,  ii.  564. 
Ape,  viii.  396* 
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Apology,  ix.  854. 
Apostocy,  vil  43. 
Ap^ntate.  i.  l£5.  v.  85^.  vl  100. 

172.  vil  610. 
Ap9iiat^>  vii.  44. 
Ap<»rie»,3tiU498. 
Apptid,  xii.  401. 
Apparent,  iy.  608.  x«  IH. 
Appuriltoiit  viii*  i^.  si*  ^^1^ 
Appear,  ii,  15, 113^257, 64a,  S90. 

iii.  324,  380.  iv.  964.  vm  28l4, 

285,  578.  ix.  «7.  xi.  806, 471^. 

609.  854.  xil  437, 540« 
AppefLi:«Afie«  ix.  413, 
Appeanmces^  viii*  82.  xu  £^ 
Appeared,  i.  230,  .476,  529.  548, 

590.  !i.  418.  iH.  IQA,  141,  219> 

504.  iv.  149, 461.  y,5a6%¥i.  79. 

319,  524,  5561,  586.  vii,  8, 193, 

278,  383,  463,  489.  ▼!«.  aiS- 

ix,  1189.  X.  )06,  45a  xL  216, 

320,478,589. 
Appearing,  y.  265.  ix.  354. 
Appears,  ii.  223,  533,  1035.  iii. 

636.  iv.  239,  vjii.  3a  ix.  110, 

559.  X.  885.  xi.  861.  xii.  300. 
Appease,  iii.  186,  4P&  v*  846.  x. 

79,  792.  xi.  149^  xii.  298* 
Appeaa*d,  x.  226.  xi.  957,  880, 
Appertain,  xn.  230. 
Appertains,  vi.  815. 
Appetence,  xi.  619. 
Appetite,  iv,  33Q.  v%  85>  305. 

vii.^  49,   127,   546.  viii,  308, 

ix.  680,   740,   n2ft  x*  565,. 

XI.  517. 
Applauded,  vi.  26. 
Applause,  iL  290.  V.  873.  x,  605, 

545. 
Applet  X.  48f . 
Apples,  ix.  585. 
Apply,  iv-  264.  ix.  lOlft. 
Applied,  V.  580.  vi.  583.  x.  172i 
Appoint,  v^  60d. 
Appointed,  iii.  720.  iv.  6l9f  72& 

vi.  565.  vii,   167.  X.  421.  xi. 

550. 
Appoints,  vi.  808. 
Apprehend,  v.  518.  xii.  280. 


Apprdiended,  ix.  574. 
Apprehension,  viii.  364.  xL  775l 
Approach,  iii.  42.  iv.  154,  624. 

V.  359.  vi.  256.  11^    191.  xiL 

206. 
Appv^ach,  ( vcrb,)iii  382.  !▼.  563. 

vii.  173.  viii.  546-  '^  53^.  xi. 

121. 
Approach*d,  iv.  874-  ▼.  627.  ix. 

491^  X,  458.  XL  225. 
Approaches,  iv.  367* 
Approaching,  vi.  550.  viiL  242, 

350.  X.  102,  864. 
Appropriating,  xii  518^ 
Approve,  iv.  880.  viiL  611.  ix. 

367,1140*  1159. 
Approved,  vi.  36.  i^iii^  SOpL  x.  31. 

xi.  458. 
Apt,  viii.  188. 
Aptec,  iy.  672. 
Arabian,  iii.  517, 
Arable,  xi.  430, 
Araby  the  blest,  iv.  163. 
Arbiter,  ii.  909.  ix-  50. 
Apbitrary,  ii.  ^34. 
Arl:titriitor,  ii..359. 
Arbitrement,  viii.  641. 
Arbitress,  i.  785. 
Arbor,  v.  378.  ix,  ftlfi. 
Arbors,  iv.  626. 
Arboreta,  ix.  437* 
Arburoiis,  v.  137. 
Arcadian,  xi.  132. 

Arch;t  vi-  759. 

Arch.  SeeAngel,Gumic,EQe«(liy, 

Felon,  Fi^od,  Foe;. 
Arched,  i.  726.  viL  438. 
Architect,  i.  732.  v.  25&  mi.  "S- 

X.  S56. 
Architravev  i.  715. 
Arctic,  ii.  410. 
Ardent,  ix.  3^. 
Ardour,  vi.  66.  ix.  1032. 
Ardours,  v.  249* 
Argent,  iii.  460. 
Argestes,  x.  699* 
Argo,  ii.  1017. 
Argob,  i.  398. 

Argue,  iv.  931.  x.  1014.  xii.  283. 
Argued,  ii.  56^^  vi.  238. 
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Argues,  ii.  234.  iv.  830^  9^: 

vili.  21. 
Argumg,  Ti.  B0$. 
Afgument,  i.  24.  r.  80^  vi  84. 

ix.  IS,  28,  42.  X.  800. 
Ar^a,  xi.  ISi. 
Anel,  vi.  371. 
Aries,  x.  329. 

Aright,  yL  470.  x.  iM.  xL  57a 
Arimaspian,  iu  945* 
Ariocb,  yi.  371. 
Arise,  i.  330.  Iy.  804.  Yiii.  20a 

xii.  531. 
Arises,  y.  170. 
Ark,  i.  458.  xi.  81ft  823,  840, 

850,  855,  861.  xii«  102,  251, 

883,  340. 
Arm,  L  113.  U.  518.  iv.  973.  y^ 

64.  Yi.  239,  316.  x.  634. 
Arm,  (verb,)  ii.  17^  568.  vL  222, 

466,  537.  a.  533.  xii.  490. 
Armed,  i.  101,  105.  567,  7«4. 

iL  61,  130, 447>  652, 757, 825. 

IT.  65,  779.  vL  47,  IW,  127, 

168,  231,  364,  400,  430,  055, 

688,  697,  737,  760,  802.  iiB. 

390.  X.  9,  697,  1023. 
Armies,  i.  272.  ii.  334, 594.  vLyM, 

138,  204.  vii.  295, 296.  x.  276. 
Arming,  i.  553.  xi.  374. 
Armoric,  i.  581. 
Armour,  vi.  209,  334,  389*  656. 

Yji.  409.  xii.  491. 
A'rmoiiiy,  iv.  ^53.  yI.  321.  viL 

200. 
Arms,  iY.  506.  v.  217*  ix.  1103. 

X.  512.  xi.  240. 
Arm8«(Yerb^)  i.  49,  94,  lift  969, 

325,  539,  564,  667.  ii.  55,  63, 

124,  164,395,  513,  537,  69I, 

812-  iv.  1008.  V.  7«2.  vi.  17, 

32,  50,   123,   136,  209,  «47, 

302>  361,  418,  438,  449,  454, 

525,  526,  595,  635,  639,  662, 

713.  X.  541.  xL  641,  643,  654. 

xii.  222,  431,  644. 
Army,  iv.  953.  vi.  224,  77B.  xii. 

76. 
Arnon,  i.  399. 
Aroiar,  i.  407. 


Arose,  ii.  767.  v.  452.  Yii^  €0, 44ft 

582.  viii.  644. 
Around,  ii.  900. 
Arraign'd,  iii.  S3X. 
Array,  i.  548.  ii.  887«  vi.  74^ 

106,  358,  801.  Xi.  535.  xi.  644;. 

xii.  627. 
Array'd,  vi.  13,^ 
Arraying,  iv.  596.  X.  223. 
Arreed,  IV.  962. 
Arrive,  ii.  40ft:  97ft  iii.  197. 
Anriv'd,  iiL  520.  iy^  7«0,  792- 

V.  254.  vL  835.  yil  587.  viii. 

112.X.22,  586i 
Arrogate,  xjt.  2!]^ 
Arrow,  ii.  811.  " 
Arrow,  vi.  546,  845. 
Art,  L  696,  703.  S.  272,  410. 

iiL  602.   iv.  236,  241,^  801. 

v.  297,  770.  Yi.  513.  ix.  391. 

X,  812. 
Articulate,  ix.  557* 
Artifice,  ix.  3ft 
Artificer,  iv.  121. 
Artillery,  ii»  715. 
Artist,  i.  288. 
Art9*  xt.  610. 
AscaioD,  I.  465. 
Ascend,  iu  56, 75.  iv.  140.  v.  80, 

193,498,  512.  vi.  711.  vii.  287. 

viiL  598.  xi.  143,366,371, 376. 

xii.  451. 
Ascended,  vi.  762.  vii.  564.  x.  18^ 

445. 
Aacending,  u  722.  ii.  489,  9301. 

iiL  502,  511.  iv.  354.  v.  574. 
Ascends,  i.  499.  >v.  650. 
Ascension,  x.  187. 
Ascent,  ii.  81.  iii.  486,  524.  iv. 

17%  545.  ix.  936.  X.  224. 
Ascribe,  viii.  131. 
Ashes,  iiL  334.  x.  56^. 
Ashtaroth,  L  422. 
Asia,  X.  310. 
Ask,  ii.  957.  iv.  632,  832,  908i 

vii.  69,  95,  121.  viiL  53,  66, 

20U  614. 
Askance,  iv.  504.  vi.  149.  x.  668. 
Ask*d,  ii.  685.  iii.  217.  iv.  887> 

89ft  viL  111,635. 
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Asleep^  ir.  791.  v.  14. 

Aslope^  X.  1053. 

Asmadat^  vi.  365. 

Asmodeu8>  iv.  l68. 

Asp,  X,  524. 

Aspect,  iL  301.  iii.  266.  Iv.  541. 
V.  733.  vi.  81,  313,  45rf.  vii. 
379*  viii.  336.  x;454. 

Aspects,  X.  658. 

Asperses,  ix.  296. 

Aspbaldc,  i.  411.  x.  298. 

Asphaltus,  u  729* 

Asphodel,  ix.  1040. 

Aspire,  ▼.  484.  xli.  64,  560. 

Aspir*d,  IV.  62.  pu  I67. 

Aspirer,  vi.  90.  ^ 

Aspires,  ii.  7.  vi  BBS,  ix.  I69. 

Aspiring,  i.  SB.  iii.  392.  iv,  526. 
vi.  132,  793,  899. 

AspramoDt,  i.  583. 

Assail'd,  X.  417* 

Assassin,  xi.  219. 

Assault,  ii.  343.  iv.  I90.  vL  216. 
ix.  256,  305. 

Assault,  (verb,)vi.  51.  Yii.  214. 

Assaulting^  xi.  657* 

Assaults,  i.  277.  X.  882.  xii.  492. 

Assaults,  (verb,)  ii.  953* 

Assay,  vi.  153.  ix.  747. 

Assay,  (verb,)  iii.  90. 

Assay'd,  i.  619.  x.  S67,  S65. 

Assaying,  iv.  801. 

Assays,  iv.  932. 

Assemble,  v.  683.  xi.  663. 

Assembled,  iii.^30.  v.  767.  x.  34. 

Assembly,  ii.  285,  749-  vi.  446. 

Assemblies,  xi.  722. 

Assent,  ii.  388. 

Assoiting,  T.  562. 

Assert,  i.  25.  v.  801.  vi.  157. 

Assessor,  vi.  679. 

Assiduous,  xi.  310. 

Assigned,  v.  477.  vi.  817.  ix.  231. 

X.  926. 
Assimulate,  v.  412. 
Assist,  ix.  247. 

Associate,  v.  696.  ix.  227.  x.  395. 
Associates,  i.  265.  viii.  401 . 
Assume,  i.  424.  ii.  450.  iii.  303, 
318.v.794.vi.353,703.x.214. 


Assumiog,  xit.  65. 
Assure,  v.  553. 

Assur'd,  ii.  40,  665.  iii.  263.  v. 
262,  553.  viii.  449.  ix.  981. 
xi.  872. 
Assures,  xi.  157- 
Assyria,  i.  721. 
Assyrian,  iv.  126,  285. 
Astarte,  i.  439- 
Asthmas,  xL  488. 
Astooied,  ix.  890. 
Astonish'd,  i  266.  ii.  423.  vL  838, 
Astonishment,  i.  317. 
Astoreth,  i.  438. 
Astounded,  L  28U 
ABtracaa,  x.  432. 
Astraea,  iv.  998. 
Astronomer,  iii.  539. 
Atabalipa,  xL  409- 
Atheist,  1. 495.   - 
Atheist-crew,  vi.  370. 
Atheists,  xi.  625. 
Athens,  ix.  671  • 
Adiwart,  ii.  683. 
Atlanteab,  ii.  306. 
Atlantic,  iii  559.  x.  674. 
Atlas,  iv.  987.  xi.  402. 
Atom,  viii.  18. 
Atoms,  ii.  9OO. 
Atonement,  iiL  234. 
Atrophy,  xi.  486. 
Attach'd,  xi.  595. 
Attack,  vi.  248. 
Attain,  Hi.  196.  vU.  115.  viiL  70, 

412.  IX.  726, 935, 964.  xi.  376. 
Attain'd,  ix.  689.  xii.  575. 
Attains,  viii.  34.  ix.  724.  xiu  135. 
Attempt,  i.  44, 642.  il  420,  6IO. 

iv.  15.  vii.  609.  ix.  295,  97s. 

1149- 
Attempt,  ( verb,)  viii.  237-ix.  1180. 

X.  8. 
Attempted,  ii.  357.  ix.  369. 
Attempting,  ii.  377^  450. 
Attempts,  ix.  481.  * 
Attends,  iii.  658.  iv.  597.  v.  520. 

vii.  407.  viii.  247.  xL  551.  xii. 

12,  354. 
Attendance,  x.  80. 
Attendant,  vii.  205,  547-  viii.  liO- 
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Attended,  1 761;  iii.  S2d.  vi.  707- 
Attends,  iii.270.  viii.  ^23.  \x.  6S8. 

X.  239. 
Attention,  L  618.  ii.  308.  ix.  629> 

566.  X.  459.  xi.  422. 
Attentive,  ▼•  545.  vii.  51. 
More  Attentive,  x.  1011. 
Attest,  if.  495.  ix.  869. 
Attire,  vii.  501, 
Attract,  X.  152. 
Attracted,  ▼.  47. 
Attraction,  iv.  49s.  x.  263. 
Attractire,  ii.  762.  iv.  298.  viii. 

124,  687. 
Attribute,  viii.  107. 
Attributed,  viii.  12.  ix.  320; 
Attributes,  xi.  8S6. 
Attributing,  viii..  565. 
Attrite,  X.  1073. 
Attune,  iv.  265. 
Avail,  L  153.  vi.  789.  vii.  85.  xii. 

515. 
Avail'd,  i.  748. 
Avails,  vi.  456.  xi.  312. 
Avant,  iv.  962. 
Audacious,  i.  400.  ii.  930. 
Audible,  xi.  266. 
Audibly,  vii.  518., 
Audience,  ii.  308,  555.  v.  804.  vii. 

31, 105.  ix.  674.  X.641.  xil  12. 
Auditress,  viii.  51. 
Aveng'd,  iv.  7I8.  vi.  676.  ix.  143. 

X.  374.  xi.  458. 
Avengers,  x.  241. 
Avenging,  vi.  278.  vii.  184. 
Averse,  ii.  763.  viii.  138«  ix.  67. 
Avert,  ix.  302.  xii.  108. 
Augment,  ii.  386,  605.  vii.  367. 

X.964. 
Augmented,  vi.  280.  ix.  985. 
Avoid,  i.  505.  ix.294,  364, 
Avoided,  X.  691. 
Auran,  iv.  211. 
Aurora,  v.  6. 
Ausonian,  i.  739* 
Austere,  ix.  272. 
Austerely,  iv.  744. 
Authentic,  iii.  656.  iv.  719. 
Author,  ii.  781,  864-  iii  374.  iv. 

635.  V.  73,  188,  397.  vi.  262. 


vii.  591.  viii.  817, 360.  ix.  771. 

X.  ^36,  356. 
Authority,  iv.  295.  viii.  554.  xii. 

66. 
Authors,  ifi,  122. 
Autumn,  iv.  657.  v.  394. 
Autumnal,  i.  302. 
Auxiliar,  i.  579. 
Awaiting,  i.  566.  ii.  418.  iv.  550, 

864. 
Awaits,  xi.  193,  710. 
Awake,  u  330,334.  v.  17, 20,.40« 

viii.  464. 
Awak]d,  u.  I7I.  iv.  450.  vi.  59. 
Awak  ning,  v.  672. 
Aware,  iv.  II9.  vi.  547. 
Awe,  iv.  705,  S60.  V.  135.  viii. 

314,  558.  X.  712. 
Awe,  (verb,)  vi.  283.  ix.  703. 
Aw*d,  V.  358.  xii.  198. 
Awful,  i.  753.  ii.  478.  iv.  847# 

960.  viiL  577*  ix.  537. 
More  Awful,  ix.  537. 
Axle,  ii.926.  viL  381.  viii.,  165. 

X.67O. 
Azazd,  i.  534. 
Azores,  iv.  592. 
Azotus,  i.  464. 
Azure,  i.  297*  vii.  479.  ix.  429. 


B. 

Baalim,  i.  422. 
Babel,  i.  694.  iii.  466. 
Babel:s,  iii.  468. 
Babylon,  i.  717.  xii.  343, 348. 
Bacchus,  iv.  279.  vii.  33. 
Back,  iii.  624.  v.  906. 
Back,  (verb,)  ii.  699- 
Backs,  vii.  286. 
Backside,  iii.  494. 
Bait,  X.  551. 
Balance,  i.  349.  iii.  482. 
Balancd,  iv.  1000. 
Baleful,  i.  56.  ii.  576. 
Ball,  iv.  768. 
Balls,  vi.  518. 

Balm,  i.  774.  ii.  402.  iv.  248.  v. 
293.  ix.  629.  xi.  546. 
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BB}fn}E»  iy.  iSgi  r.  2^.  viH.  2S5. 

xi.  706. 
Ban,  hL>925. 

Band,  i.  3o6,  758.  xi.  64S. 
Banded,  ii.  S20.  ▼.  717.  ▼!.  85, 

528. 
Bands^  i.  675.  il  570, 6l5,  997^ 

iii.  511.  iv.  684  v.  287»  65K 
,  xL908. 
Bone,  i.  69^  ii.  808.  iv.  167*  ix. 

125.  X.  411& 
BttiiA'd;  Iv.  317>  573.  xiL  6l9^ 
Banisbnienl,  xi.  108. 
Baa|c>  iT.  06i« JS4, 458.  vuL  f86: 

ix.  438,  1037. 
Bank,  (verb«)  vii.  408. 
Banks,  i.  468.  ii.  574.  viL  305. 
Banner'd,  ii.  885. 
Banners,  i  545.  v.  687- 
Banquet,  X.  688. 
B^^iz^d,  I  5SZ,  xii.  50a 
Baptizing,  xii.  448. 
Bar,  ii.  887.  >v.  585L  x.  317. 
Bar,  (v«rb,)  iv.  897. 
Barbaric,  ii.  4. 
Barbarous,  i.  358.  viL  32. 
Barb'd,  vi.  546. 
Barca,  ii.  904. 
Bard,  viL  M« 
Bare,  i.379>  614.  iii.  74.  vii.286, 

313,  314.  ix.  1062.  xi.  834. 
Bark,  ii.  288.  x.  IO76. 
Bark'd,  ii.  654,  658. 
Barr*d,  ii.  437.  iv.  96T.  ix.  80.  xii.^ 

360. 
Barren,  iii.  437.  v.  219.  viii.  94. 
Barrenness,  x.  1049. 
Barricado'd,  viii.241. 
Bars,  iii.  82.  iv.  795.  viii.  625.  x. 

417. 
Basan,  L  398. 
Base,  ix.  498. 
Base,  (adj.)  ix.  150. 
Baser,  ii.  141. 
Bases,  ix.  36, 
Basest,  ix.  17I. 
Basis,  vi.  712. 
Bates,  xii.  1. 
Balh'd,  vtL  437. 
Bathing,  ii.  66a 


Battailoils,  vi.  il. 

BattaMon,  L  569.  vL  534. 

Battery,  xi.  656. 

Batfle,.i.4*277,3l9.553.n.  1<F7, 
535,  550,  899^  iv.  12>  9»T.  v. 
728.  vt  46,  9Tf  t08,  302,  2S5» 
246, 386, 798, 806, 8I9.  x.  275, 
377.  xi.  644,  «9h  800. 

In  Battle,  L  104,  436: 

Battles,  tv.  1002.  vei.  2K.  is.  31. 
xii.  2CI. 

Battlements,  i.  742.  ii.  1049^ 

Batt'rbg,  ii.  923. 

Bay,  ii.  289*  vii*  399. 

Beach,  1299- X.  299* 

Beadsv  isL  491- 

Beaked,  xi.  746. 

Beam,  ii.  399,  ^S»>  ul  2,  58SL 
iv.  590,  1004.  vitt.  139. 

Beaming,  iii.  625. 

Beams,  i.  596.  lit  36l,  378, 55i, 
616.  iv.37,  150,  644.  vi  15, 
82.  vii.  363.  viU.  97,  2S5.  hi; 
106.  X.  1070. 

Bear,  ii.  209,  306,  411.  iii.  652. 
iv.  422,  473.  V.  199,  427,  592, 
664.  vi.  34.  viii.  375,  6l4.  iz. 
104, 213.  X.  726,  S9S,  9^6, 950. 
xi.  363,  766,  776»  804. 

Bear  mle,  X.  155. 

Bearded,  iv.  982.  v.  342. 

Bearmg,xiL31I. 

Bears,  iv.  344. 

Bear8,(verb,)  iii«  5SS.V.  366.  viii. 
166.  xU.  241. 

Bear'sty  x.  962. 

Beast,  iv.  L77,  6OO,  704.  vVi.  457, 
495,  503,  522.  viii.  341,343, 
S49>  395, 397,  582.  ix.  86,  l65, 
521,  560,  691,  769.  X.  176, 
604,  71a  xi.  183,  187,  ?33, 
734,  822,  895..  xii.  67. 

Beastfi,  iv.  341.  vii.  452.  viii.  4S8, 
594.  ix.  94, 543,  556r  SJh  S9St, 
768,  769.  X.  217,  221.  xti30- 

Beat,  ii.  588. 

Beat  out,  xi.  446. 

Beaten,  ii.  1026. 

Beatific,  .i.  684. 

Beatitude,  iii.  62. 
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Beauteous,  iw.  697.  vj.  481.  xi. 

6lS. 
Beauty,  iv.  49O,.40S>  €34,  JIS, 

845.  V.  14,  47.  fat.  >IB1,  540^ 

1029.  x»-  539. 
Beauty's,  viii.  533,  ix.  6Q7. 
Became,  xi.  l6d,  460. 
Becahi  6t«  if*  765.  vU.  £»B. 
Become,  ii.  275,44*.  iit.  716, 869, 

1181.  X.  12a  7^2.  xi.  84.  xH. 
275. 

Becomes,  v.  843.  ix.  128»  xi.  €U 

xiU4Q9. 
Bed,  iv.  710^  764.  til  290.  viii. 

598. 
Beds,  ii.eoaiv.  242.. 
B«l-wsftl,  iv.^52. 
Eedropt,  X.  527* 
Bee,  v.  24.  vii.  490. 
Beelflsehtib,  i.8i,27|.  ii.  299»  378. 
Beersaba,  iiL  5S6, 
Beet,  I  7iS8.      .  . 
Beeves,  xi.  647. 
Befall,  iv.  127.  vii.  44.  ix.  252, 

1 182.  X.  896.  ll  771*  xii.  444. 
Befall  D,.fi.  82i.  11,  771.  x.  895, 

928.  xi.  450. 
Befel,  vi.  897.  vii.  48.  viiL  »29»  x. 

28.<i.  7& 
Befits,  X.  868. 
3eg,  X.  91a,  1089^  xi.  506v 
l^egaD,  i.  83.  iL  118.  €80/ lil  855. 

IT.  31,  637,  979.  t.  144,  152, 

396,  562.  vi.  56,  97,  261,  406, 

417, 679>  748.  vii.  68,  8(6,  24ft 
.  6$6.  viii.  250.  ix.  192,  ^04, 
.    531,675,  678, 794,  X014^  1123. 

X.  234,  5190,  706.  xi.  21,  729. 

Xti.6a6. 
Beg^  viii.  423.  Ix.  9^.  x.  728, 

762-  xi.  613, 
BeggM,  X.  1101. 
Begging,  hr.  104. 
Begin,  iv.  832.  vi.278.  viii.  162. 

ix.  669,  1142.  X.213.  xi.  6S!k 
.   Vii,  & 

Beginning,  i.  9.  vit.  638.  viiL  251. 
Beginning,  (sdy,)  iii.  633.  ix.  26^ 
BeginB,  u.  1037.  iv.  15.  v.  559:  x. 

1064.  xi.  174,  634. 


Begird,  v.  868. 

Begirt,  i.  581. 

Begot,  ii.  794  V.  603.  x.  T65.  xii 

286. 
Begotten,  ii.  782.  iii.  384.  x.  983. 

SecSofiv 
Bcguil'd,  i.  445.  iii.  689.  ix.  905. 

X.  16ft,  sea 

Begun,  vii.  93.  viii.  511.  ix.  £24. 
X.  811. 

Btbalf,  tH.2)8.xl.  108. 

Beheld,  L  8O9,  607.  iii.  64, 554. 
iv.  117,  723.  V.  13,  87i  219. 
vi.  60T>  681,825.  vii.  l.^»  255. 
ViiL  284.  ix.  541,  608,  1062.  X. 
454,  863.  xi.  429.  ^ii-  641. 

Beheld'st,  xi.  700,  81 9. 

Behemoth,  vii.  471. 

Behest,  V.  311.  xi.  99,  251. 

Behests,  iVu  533.  vL  l85/vtii.  238. 

Behold,  i.  605,  777*  ii.  959, 1046. 
lik  236,  387,  07d.  iv.  358,679, 
881.  V.  45,  161,  308, 605,  719, 
866.  Vu  550,  637.  8IO.  Jvii.  86, 
,  222,  539>  549,  554.  viii.  15, 
342,  349, 481, 529,605.  ix.455, 
480,  576>  735, 108a  x.  81,320, 
724.  xi.  110,  332,  423,  464, 
495,  581,  711,  754,  «39.  xit 
142. 

Beholders,  ix.  544. 

Beholding,  ii.  77*  v.  329.  xii.  50. 

Beholds,  i.  323.  iii  78.  vi.  472.  xi. 
864. 

Behoof,  ii.  QSi. 

Behoves,  ii.  942.  iV.  931. 

Belated,  1.783. 

Belch'd,  vi.  56& 

Belching,  x.  232. 

Belial,!  49O,  502.  ii.  109,226. 

.    Vi.e20. 

Belief,  vni.  136.  iX.  719-  ^i-  146. 

Believe,  U  144,  631.  viii.  294.  ix. 
684.  xi.  $55.  xii.  1 16,  407,  441. 

Believers,  xii.  520. 

Believes,  xii.  127- 

Believing,  x.  42. 

Believst,  vS.  471. 

BdWro^hon,  vii^  18. 

Bellona,  ii.  922.  / 
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Bellow,  i.  177. 

Bellowing,  vi.  S&i. 

BeUy,  X.  177. 514. 

Belong,  V.  167.  xi.  163. 

Belong'd,  iii.  111. 

Belongs,  vL  807.  x.  84,  49&  xi. 

Belov'd,  vi.  680.  x.  70, 480.  xii. 

808. 
Belus,  i.  720. 
Bend,  i.  6l6.  ii.  854.  477,  57^, 

7^9.v.  787,  817.  xi.SO. 
Bended,  vL  194.  vii.  410.  ix.  1 105. 
Bending,  iv.  462.  xi.  152^ 
Bends,  iii.  573.  iv.  981. 
Benediction,  viii.  645.  xiL  125. 
Benefit,  viii.  90.  xii.  426. 
Benevolent,  viii.  65. 
Bengala,  ii.  6884 
Benign,  viiL  492.  xi.  884.  xii.  538. 
Bent,  xi.  597. 
Bent,  (verb,)  i.  681.  ii.  9^S.  ill  84, 

441.  iv.  188,  568, 794.  v.  829- 

vi.  112,  506,  826,  ix.  55,  884. 

X.  454,  885.  xi.  I90,  548,  577. 

xiL^ 
Bent  down,  iii.  58.  iv.  460. 
Benumn,  ii.  74. 
Benunm*d,  x.  1069* 
Bereave,  x.  9I8. 
Bereav'd,  vi.  903.  ix.  46K 
Bereaving,  x.  810. 
Bereft,  xi.  628. 
Beril,  vi.  75& 
Berry,  v.  807,  346. 
Beseech,  xii.  286. 
Beseeching,  v.  869.  x.  1082. 
Beset,  ii.  1016.  x.  124.  xi.  702» 
Besieging,  v.  869* 
Besmeai^d,  i.  892.  v.  856. 
Besought,  ii.  166.  v.  848.  vH.  109. 

ix.  1185.x.  912.  xii.  28& 
fitt^ake,  ii.  849.  iv.  1005. 
Bestial,  i.  485.  IL  878.  iv.  754. 

ix.  165. 
Bestir,  i.  884. 
Bestirs,  v.  887. 
Bestow,  V.  8I7.  viii.  488. 
Bestow'd,  iii.  678.  v.  SIB,  886. 

viiL  537- 


Bestrown,  i.  811.  iv.  681. 

Bestruck',  xii.  5S0. 

Betake,  x.  922. 

Bethel,  L  485. 

Bethink,  ii.  78. 

Betide,  xii.  480. 

Betokening,  xi.  867* 

Betook,  vL  663.  ix.  888.  x.  6IO. 

Betray*d,iV'ii6. 

Better,  (verb,)  vL  440. 

Bevy,  xi.  582. 

Bemtiling,  xi.  111. 

Beware,  iv.  559.  v.  287.  vi.  89*. 

vii.  42,  545.  viiL  688. 
Bickering,  vi.  766. 
Bid,  i.  246.  ii.  514.  vi.  176b  902. 

vii.  107,  166,  504.  Tul  185, 

519.  ix.  358.  X.  66s,  672.  xi. 

590. 
Bidding,  iii.  712.  xi.  112,  314. 
Bide,  iii.  821.x.  738. 
Bids,  ii.  733.  iv.   633,  748.  x. 

1067. 
Bidd*8t,  iv.  635. 
Biggest,  vii.  471. 
Bigness,  i.  778.  ii.  1052. 
Bill,  xi.  859. 
Billows,  i.  S24. 
Bind,  iii.  361, 602.  V.  8i9.ix.2iO, 

760,  761.  xL  881.  xii.  525. 
Bird,  iii.  38.  iv.  6OO.  648,  65B, 

704.  V.  40,  272.  vii.  S9^  vm. 

342,  84%  351,  595.  xL  183, 

185, 734. 
Bird  of  night,  viu.  518. 
Birds,  ii.  494.  iv.  264, 642, 651. 

▼.  8,  197.  ▼!.  74.  viu  433.  fill 

265,  515,  52a  xL  186L 
Birth,  iii.  285.  iv.  15.  v.  180, 8GI 

vU.  102,  454.  ix.  Ill,  GS4.X. 

207.  xi.  768.  xii.  860,  364. 
Birth-day,  vii.  256. 
Birthright,  i.  511.  liL  509. 
Births,  xi.  687* 
Biserta,  i.  585. 
Bitter,  ii.  598,  808.  it.  24.  viiL 

328.  ix.  172.  X.  666. 
Bitterness.  xL  157. 
Bitominoos,  x.  562.  xii.  41. 
Bizance,  xi.  395. 
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Wack,  i.  405.  H;  67,  578,  67O, 
714.  liu  475.  vii.  «38,  547. 
jx.  180.  X.  702,  847.  %u  736. 
xii.  41. 

Blackest,  n.  1S6.  yl  515. 

Blaios,  xii.  ISa 

B)aine,iii.  G97.  iv.  758.  v.  ligi 
ix.  292,  1143.  X.  130,  833. 

Blame,  (verb,)  viii.  66.  x.  958* 

Blaitt'd,  X.  659. 

Blam'st,  viii.  6l2* 

Blanc,  X.  656- 

Bland,  v.  5.  ix.  855,  1047* 

Blandishments,  viii.  351. 

Blank,  iii.  48.  ix.  890. 

Blaspbem'd,  ilL  I66.  xii.  411. 

Blaspheinous,  v.  8O9.  vi.  360. 

Blast,  i.  708.  x.  693,  70K  xi.  76. 

Blasted,  i.  6l5,  vi.  372.  x.  412. 

Blasting,  iv.  928. 

Blaze,  i.  665.  iii.  378.  iv.  S|18«  vi. 
18.  ix.  1083.  X.  453. 

Blaz'd,  i.  J  94.  vi.  306,  775.  xiL 
6SS. 

Blaz'd  forth,  x.  65. 

Blazing,  1. 728.  iv.  29.  v.  757.  vJL 
575.  ix.  639.  xi.  229. 

Bleating,  i.  489.  ii.  494.  vlL  472. 

.     xi.  64^. 

Bleed,  vi.  338. 

Bless,  X.  821. 

Blessed,  iU.  136.  v.  6IS.  vL  267. 
vii.  395,  530,  592.  x.  723-  xi. 
317.  xii.  148,  450. 

Blessedness,  vii.  59. 

Blest,  ii.  847.  iii.  347.  iv.  774.  v. 
387.  viii.  640.  ix.  76O.  xi.  67, 
59a  xii.  126,  151, 277>  553. 

Ever  blest,iii.  149.  vL  184.  xii.  573. 

Blew,  xi.  73. 

Blind,  iii.  85,  200,  452. 

Blinded,  iii.  200. 

Bliss,  i.  607.  iL  86, 375, 832, 867. 
liL  305,  358, 408, 525.  iv.  359, 
72a,  884.  V.  241,  297,  517, 
543,  597.  vi.  52, 273,  729,  892. 
vii.  55.  viii.  299»  522.  ix.  263, 
411, 831,879, 916, 1166.x.  25, 
399,  503.  X|.  43,  708.  xiL  462, 
551. 


Bliss  on  Bliss,  iv.  508. 
Blissful,  i.  5.  iii.  69,  527.  iv.  208, 

690.  V.  292.  X.  225.  xi.  77. 
Blithe,  ix.  625,  886.  xi.  615. 
Blood,  i.  392,451.  iv.  805.  x.  527- 

xi.  447,  543,  791.  xii.   17^^ 

292,  293. 
Bloody,  X.  278.  xi.  457,  651. 
Bloom,  iii.  43.  v.  25.  viii..  45. 
Bloom,  (verb,)  iii.  855. 
Blooming,  iv.  219. 
Blossoms,  iv.  148,  630.  vii.  32& 
Blot  out,  xi.  891.  xii.  188. 
Blotted  out,  i.  362. 
Blow,  vi.  140,  370. 
Blow,(verb,)  ii.  I7I,  717.  iv.  l6l. 

v.  J92.  vi.  60.  X.  i66. 
Blowing,  i.  540.  ix.  629.  x.  289. 

xi.  842. 
Blown,  vii/319.  ix.  579"  x>.  I6. 
Blown  up,  iv.  8O9.  xi.  313. 
3I0WS,  lit.  488.  V.  22. 
Blue,  xi.  206. 
Blush,  XL  184. 
Blushing,  viiL  511. 
Bluster,  x.  665. 
Blust'ring,  ii.  286.  iii.  42& 
Board,  v.  343. 
Boast,  iv.  87. 
Boast,(verb,)i.  698.  ii.  52,  483.  iv. 

14,  1008.  vi.  163.  ix.  965.  xi. 

86. 
Boasted,  i.  510. 
Boastful,  vi.  84. 
Boasting,  iv.  85. 
Bog,  ii.  592,  948* 
Boggy,  ii.  939. 
Bogs,  ii.  621.  ix.  641. 
Boiling,  i.  706.  ii.  183,  1027. 
Boils,  iv.  16.  xii.  42. 
Bold,  i.  82, 127, 470,  76S.  ii.  204, 

386,  571, 751.  iv.  13, 854,  882. 

V.  66»  803,  876.  viii.  235.  ix. 

304,  436,  921.  X.  161,  512.  x^. 

642. 
More  Bold,  ix.  664. 
Bolder,  iii.  13.  ix.  523.  xi.  93. 
Boldest,  vi.  118. 
Boldly,  ii.  968.  iv.  891. 
Boldness^  iv.  908. 
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Bolt,  ii.  87^.  viv  491. 
aoked^  \t.  190. 
Bond,  iJL  956. 
Bondage,  i.  656.  u.SiX. 
Bom}8>ii.  207.  tit.  465. 
Bofie,hr.  4^8.  via.  495.  ix.  915. 

XI.  641. 
Bones,  i.  49t' 
Book,  ill.  47.  tiii.  67. 
Books,  i.  S6S. 
Boon,  iv.  242.  ht.  793* 
Booty,  ii:  650. 
Border,  ii.  361.  it.  131, 
Bord 'ring,  i.  419-  ii.  131,  959. 
Borders,  iil.  537.  vll.  328. 
^re,  Vi.  485. 
Bore,  (verK,)  i.  528.  Iv.  591.  vi. 

337,  646.  w.  5(19,  1175. 
Bore  up,  vii.  470. 
Boreas,  i.  699, 
Born,  ii.  797-  i«i.  46$.  it.  823.  vii. 

7, 471.  X.  S64,  880.  XI.  496.  xii. 

359.     See  First-bofn. 
Borne,  ii.  9.53.  iii.  16.  vi.  33,  544, 

776.  vii.  431.  %u  764. 
Borrow'd,  i.  483.  iii.  730.  iv.  116. 
Borrowing,  vii.  377. 
Bosom,  ii.^ioa&iii.  I69, 230,276. 

vii.  319.  X.  225. 
Boeom'd;  V.  1^7. 
Bbspof^s,  ii;  1018. 
Bossy,  i.  716. 
Botches,  xii.  180. ' 
Bottom,  i.  236, 329.  h.  882.  it.  19. 

vi.  649.  vii.  213,  289.  xi.  753. 
Bottomless,  i.  47.  Vi.  866. 
Bough,  V.  8,  326.  ix.  851,  995. 
Boughs,  iv.  3312.  V.  21 4,  428.  ix. 

579,  lod9. 
Bouglit,  iv.  102>  222,  765. 
Bound,  ii.  236.  iv.  18K  Vii.  21. 
Bound,  (adject.)  ill.  256.  iv.  t71. 

vl368. 
Bounds  (verb,)  ii<.  *39.iv.  S^,  v. 

290.  vi.  870.  vii.  6O8.  viil  230. 

X.  297.  xi.  t6S,  291.  til.  370. 
Witlioill  Bound,  ii.  892-. 
Boundless,  i.  177.  iii.  423.  vii.  I68. 
Bounds,  i.  466,  518.  ii.  644, 67^. 

iii.  81,  538.  Iv.  583,  878,  &09. 


V.  478.  vi.  716,  859.  vii.  120, 

I67i230.  viii.  ^B.  x.  365»  38a 

xi.  68,  341, 128,  894.  ^iL  187, 

371. 
Bounds,  (verb,)  iii.  43«.  ▼.  CSft 
Bounteous,  v.  205.  viii.  40Si. 
Bointy,  Iv/4d7.  v.  43L  ix.  10^ 

X.54. 
Bounties,  V.  330, 39a. 
Bow,  iv.  151.  vi.  713,  768.  ii. 

390.  xi.  86.S  897* 
Bow,  (verb,)  i.  lll.fii.  «l,  350, 

V.6O7, 
Bow'd,  V.  144  ix.  524.  xi.  249. 
Bow'd  down,  i.  436. 
Boi^eliB,  i.  6d7^  ii%  800,  f6l3. 
BoWhig,  iii.  736.  v.  SOO.  vl.  746. 
fiowitig  down,  i.  434. 
Bdw'r,iii.  734.  iv.  690>  705,7*8, 

798.  V.  230,  900,  3§7,  375. 

viii.  510,653.  it.  40l,  417.  xt. 

280.  xii.  607^ 
Bowers,  iv.  246.  viii.  S05.  ii.  944. 

X.  860.  xi.  77* 
Brace,  xi.  188. 
Brake>  iv^  175v  v.  526.  vii.  458. 

ix.  160. 
Brin^h,  vii.  433. 
Branches,  iv.  627.  vi.  57^.  vii.525. 

viii.  265.  ix.  590,  802. 
Branching,  iv.  139.  '•^.  W^.  vii. 

470.  ix.  1104. 
BtMd,  xii.  643. 
Brandished,  Vi.  2Ae.  xiK  633. 
Brandishingi  ii.  786* 
Brass,  il  645.  vi.  5f6.  ix.  565. 
Bra/d,  vi.  2Q9. 
Brazen,  i.  724.  vi.  211.  vii.  201, 

496;  X.  697.  *1.  71s. 
Breach,  vi.  879-  ix.  6. 
Bread,  x>  M5, 1KK55.  xH.  7a 
Breaded,  iv.  84^. 
Breadth,  ii.  893.  iiL  i6l .  x.  673. 

4i.  73d. 
Break,  Si.  184.  iii.  543.  ^.  887.  ix. 

412. 
fireiik  loose,  fv.  889. 
Breaking,  i.  83.  A.  ^82. 
Breaks,  iii.  204.  v:  612. 
Breast,  ii.  568.  iv.  I6,   495.  v. 
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^79,  695.  vi.  560.  61.^.  vii. 

438.  ix.  S88, 1131.  z.  975.  xi. 

154,  374. 
Breasts*  ix.  7S0. 
Breath,  ii.  1?0, 214.  iv.  641, 650. 

vii.  526.  X.  784,  789.  xl  147, 

312.  xii.  78. 
Breathe,  ii.  40«.  iii.  607.  v.  193. 

ix.  194,  447.  xi.  284. 
Breathed,  i.  554.  iii.  267.  vL  65. 

Tii.  525.  ix.   193.   xi.  5.  xii. 

374. 
Breathes,  I  709.  iu  244.  v.  16, 

482.  xL  313. 
Breathing,  i.  560.  iv.  it65. 
Breaths,  iv.  8O0. 
Breath'st,  ii.  6ffr. 
Bred,  ii.  799*  Hi.  431.  v.  4.  ix. 

1050.  xi.  276,  414,  618.  xii. 

115. 
Breeding,  ix.  1010. 
Breeds,  ii.  624. 
Brethren,  iii.  297.  xi.  454,680. 

xii.  28,  65,  169. 
Briareas,  i.  199.  ' 

Brick,  xii.  43. 
Bridal,  viit.  520. 
Bridge,  ii.  1028.  x.  301,  851, 

371. 
Bridging,  x.  510. 
Brief,  iv.  875.  ix.  66#.  x.  115. 
In  Brief,  vi.  171- 
Brieflj,  vi.  566. 
Brigad,  i.  675. 
Brigads,  ii.  532. 
Bright,  i.  87, 272,  4«9, 440,  757. 

ii.  395,  513,  756,  812.  iii.  6, 

362,  380,  512,  518,  587,  591, 

645,  655.  iv.  44,361, 578, 590, 

977.  V.  169,274, 48l,iW,  838. 

vi.  16,  64,  384;  47%  801,  6S5. 

vii.  222, 372, 385, 564.  viii.  87, 

91,  98,  367.  ix.  104,  1084.  x. 

68, 187,  afeM',  426,  615..  xi.  73, 

127,  215,  221,  329.  xii.  254, 

Less  Bright,  vii.  375. 
NotBright,  viii.  88. 
Brigbeeti*diViiL366. 
Bri^tens,  ix.  634. 

VOL.  II. 


Brighter,  vii.  132.  x.  450.     ' 
Brightest,  uL.  134,  881^  667.  iv. 

606.  V.  644. 
Brightness,  i.  86,  392.  iii.  376, 

624.  iv.  836.  V.  599- 
Bright'nlng,  ii.  399. 
BrimmiDg,  iv.  336. 
Brimstone^  i.  350. 
Brinded,  Vii.  466 
Bring,  ii.  222, 639, 840,  866, 899. 
2i  158,  190,  235,  657.  iv.  S8, 
470,  796.  V.  S85.  vi.  471.  vii. 
105, 189.  viii.  216, 343, 449.  ^. 
49,  162,  630, 71 5.  X.  655, 983. 
xi.  25,  302,  473,  477,  692. 
Bring  back,  xii.  312. 
Bring  forth,  i.  l63,  217.  v.  314. 
vi.  712.  vii.  451.  X.  194,  195, 
.  203.xi.  48a.xii.  551. 
Bring  in,  x.  677. 
Bring  on,  v  233. 
Bringing,  xii.  414. 
Bringing  forth,  x.  1052. 
Brings,  i.  262.   ii.  98 1.   iv.  21. 
v.. 217,  312.  viii.  323.  ix.  47, 
77a  X.  900*  xi.  860,  895.  xii. 
345,355. 
Brines  forth,  v.  5SS. 
Brink,  ii.  609,  918.  x.  347. 
Bristled,  vi.  82. 
British,  i.  511. 
Brittle,  i.  427. 

Broad,  i.  286.  ii.  1026.  iii.  495. 
iv.  303.  v.  .279.  vi.  305.  vii. 
286,  289,  462,  577.  ix.  1087, 
1095, 1104, nil.  X.  298, 304, 
473. 
Broider'd,  iv^  702. 
Broils,  ii.  887, 1001.  vi.  277.  xi. 

718. 
Broke,  ii.  69O.  iv.  878.  vi.  311. 

vii.  465.  ix.  895.  X.  S53. 
Broke  forth,  xi.  S69. 
Broke  loose,  iii.  87.  iv.  91 8. 
Brc^e  off,  x.  1008. 
Broke  up,  xi.  827. 
Broken,  1.311.  ii.  78,  1089. 
Brood,  i.  511,  576.  ii.  863.  vii. 

4ia 
Brooding,  i.  21.  vii.  235. 
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firook,  i.  11, 4M.  xi.  S85. 
Brook,  (verb,)ix.  1184. 
Brooking,  ix.  676. 
Brooks,  i.  502*111.  30.  iv.  2S7< 
Brooks  not,  vi.  274. 
Brother,  iv.  757-  xi.  609,  679. 
Brother^s,  xi.  466. 
Brought,  i.  3,  100.  ii.  SQS.  iii. 
666,  452.  iY.  71S.  717,  876, 
908.  V.  51.  vi.  267,  S95.  ynii 
537.  Yiii.  36,  447,  500,  52U 
ix.  11,  224,  392,  462,  475.  x. 
99,  312,  734,  1037.  xi.  l68, 
434,  837.  xiL  81,  504.       ^ 
Brought  dowD^  xt.  347« 
Brought  forth,  iii.  707.  yH.  315/ 

xii.  472. 
Brought  on,  v.  667* . 
Brow,  iii.  546.  iv.  885.  vL  51. 

viiL  560.  ix.  537.  xi.  880. 
Brown,  ix.  1088. 
Brows,  i.  602. 
Bruise,  x.    191,  500.  xii.  SBS, 

391' 
Bruise,  (verb,)  v.  887-  x.  181, 

498,  499,  1031.  xi.  155.  xH. 

149,  233,  385,  430,  433. 
Bruis'd,  vi.  650. 
Brush,  V.  429.. 
Brush'd,  i.  768. 
Brutal,  ix.  188,  565. 
Brute,  i.  371,  459.  vU.  507.  Yiii. 

391,  441.  ix.  96,  240,   554) 

712.  X.  165,  49fi. 
Brutish,  i.  481.  vi.  124.  xi.  618. 
Bod,  vili.  45.xi.277. 
Build,  i.  401,  751.  iii.  468.  iv. 

521.  vii.  92,  424.  viii.  81, 558. 

ix.  102.  xi.  729,  8I9.  xii.  43. 
Build  up,  ii.  3l4. 
Buiftded,  x.  373. 
Builders,  iii.  466.  xii.  57.     . 
Building,  xii.  61. 
Builds,  vii.  491. 
Built,  L  259,  443,  713,  749.  iii- 

449.  iv.  212.  vii.  270.  viii.  101. 

ix.   100,    152,  485.  xii.  102, 

527. 
Bulk,  i.  196.  vii.  410.  xi.  729- 
Bullion,  i.  704. 


Bulk>ck,  xii.  20. 

Bulls,  ill.  492.  xiL  292. 

Bulwark,  ii.  29. 

Burden,  ii.  767.  iv.  57.  ix*  801. 

X.  835,  961.  xi.  767. 
Bunieo*d,  v.  452. 
Burdensome,  iv.  53. 
Burgher,  iv.  189* 
Buried,  vi.  652. 
Bum,  i.  474.  iiL  334.  t.  713.  ix. 

1015.  xii.  254.   . 
Burn*d,  i.  228.  ii.  708. 
Burning,  i.  210, 296.  iu  169, 4tf, 

576.  vi.  832. 
Ever  Burning,  i.  69- 
Burnish'd,  iv.  249-  ix.  501. 
Burns,  iL  538,  595.  ix.  4^7. 
Burnt,  i.  562.  vi,  866. 
Burst,  X.  632. 
Burst  forth,  i.  620. 
Bursting,  vii.  419*  ix.98.  x.  697- 
Bursting  forth,  ii.  800. 
Bush,  viL  323.  ix.  l6a 
Bushes,  iv.  176. 
Bushing,  ix.  426. 
Bushy,  iv.  696. 
Busied,  iv.  876.  ix.  518. 
Busiest,  xL  4^. 
Business,  i.  150.  iv.  943. 
Busiris,  i.  307. 
Buxom,  iL  842.  v.  270. 


Cadence,  ii.  287.  x.  9^ 

Cadmus,  ix.  506. 

Caecias,  x.  699* 

Calabria;  ii.  661. 

Calamitous,  ix..  IS9. 

Calamity,  L  I89.X.  907* 

Calculate^  viii.  80. 

Calf,  i.  484. 

Call,  i.  378.  v.  48.  viL  29*  «8. 

ix.  52^  522.  X.  858. 
Call,  (verb.)  i.  267.  iii.  185, 727- 

iv.  35,  277.  ▼.  107,  658, 7«0. 

vU.  5,  132.  sx.  lOSa  X.  4ft, 

654.  xi.  er,  411,  651,  66OL  xu. 

121,  140,  ]52>  1^,  267,  aia. 
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Call  to  mind,  xi.  898. 

Call  up,  in.  688. 

Call'd,  L  82,  300,  814,  840,  405, 
438,  740, 757.  il.3I2, 348, 669, 
667, 668, 760.  Hi.  495.  iv.  474, 
614, 786, 665.  v.  36,  579, 820, 
307,  584,  766;  vi.  416,  608. 
viii.  283,  298,  458.  x.  102, 
425,  580,  629.  xi.  159,  690, 
697.  xii.  184,  156,  843.  378, 
584. 

CaUing,  x.  649. 

Calling  to  mind,  x.  1080. 

Callow,  Til.  420. 

Calls,  ii.  92/  733.  v.  21.  696.  xi. 

172.  xii.  57. 

Call'st,  ii.  742,  748.  vi.  289-  vii. 

369.  ix.  114& 
Calm,  iii.  574.  iv.  120.  t.  210, 

733.  vii.  234,   270.  ix.  920, 

1125. 
Calro'd,  xii.  595. 
Calmer,  li.  1042. 
Calmest,  vl  461. 
CalT'd,  vii.  463, 
Calumnious,  v.  770. 
Cambalu,  xi.  318.. 
Came,  i.  854, 379, 438,  446, 457, 

490,  522. 760.  ii.507, 508,675. 

iii.  464,  469,  520,  709-  i^.  4, 

167,  469,  555,  664,  59s,  918. 

V.  279,  372,  378,  756.  vi.  75, 

110,  596,  655,  768.  viu.  277, 

295,  484.  ix.  854.  x.  96,  109, 

809, 880, 849.  xi.  19, 436, 437, 

719,  315- 
Came  down,  iv.  9*  ▼!•  852.  ix. 

197. 
Came  forth«  vii.  208,  475. 
Came  ony  vii.  588.  xi.  584. 
Cam*8t,  ix.  568. 
Camp,  I  677.  V.  651.  xi.  217. 
Canaan,  xiL  135, 156,  215,  269, 

809,315. 
Canaanite,  xii.  217* 
CancelTd,  vi.  879* 
Canopy,  iii.  556. 
Cany,  iu.  489. 
Capable,  viii.  49*  ix.  288. 
Capacious,  vii.  29O.  ix.  605. 


Caparisons,  ix.  35. 

Cape,  ii.  641.  viii.  631. 

Cape  of  Hope,  iv.  I60. 

Capital,  i.  756.  ii.  9«4.  xi.  343. 
xih  863. 

Capitoline,  ix.  508. 

Capricorn,  x.  677- 

Captive,  i.  458.  it  828.  iii.  255. 
iv.  970.  vi.  260.  X.  188. 

Captivity,  x.  188.  xii.  344. 

Car,  ix.  65. 

Caravan,  vii.  428. 

Carbuncle,  iii.  596.  ix.  500. 

Carcase,  iii.  259. 

Carcases,  i.  310.  x.  277'  xi.  654. 

Care,  I.  601.  ii.  48,  303.  iv.  575. 
vi.  35.  ix.  318,  799*  813.  x. 
87,  979, 1057.  xi.  776. 

Care,  (verb.)  vi.  822. 

Car'd,  ii.  48. 

Careful,  iv.  983.  x.  438. 

Cares,  viii.  185i 

Caresses,  viii.  56. 

Carmel,  xii.  144. 

Carnage,  x.  268. 

Carnal,  viii.  593.  ix.  1013.  xL 
212.  xii.  521. 

Carnation,  ix.  429. 
Carol,  xiL  S67. 
Career,  i.  766.  iv.  353. 
Careering,  vi.  756. 
Carry,  v.  870.  xii.  621. 
Casbin,  x.  436. 
Cash,  iv.  188. 
Casius,  ii.  593. 
Caspian,  ii.  71 6. 
Cassia,  v.  298.. . 

Cast,  i.  286,  526,  604,  678.  ii* 
122,  714.  iii.  851.  vi.  869*  ix» 
1014.  X.  547.  xii.  48. 
Cast  forti),  ii.  889. 
Cast  off,  V.  786. 
Cast  out,  i.  37.  V.  618. 
Castalian^iv.  274. 
Casts,  i.   183.  u\.   6s.   v.  702. 

vi.  272. 
Casual,  iv.  767.  ix.  223.  xi.  566. 
Cataracts,  ii.  176.  xi.  824. 
Catarrhs,  xi.  483. 
Catch,  xii.  88. 
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Catch'd,  X.  54*. 
Cathaian,  x.  293.  xi.  588. 
Cattle,  vii.  452,  460.  viii.  582.  x. 

176.  xi.  558,  65S.  xii.  179- 
Cave,  iv.  454.  vi.  4.  xi.  4^. 
Cave's,  xi.  56Q. 
Caves,  ii.  621,  789.  iv.  257.  vil. 

417.  ix.  118. 
Caught,  ii.  18a  xi.  587.  xH.  637- 
CavS,  X.  759. 
Cause,  i.  28.  iv.  14,  922.  v.  709. 

vi.  31.  67,  442,  804.  vii.  64, 

90.  viii.  270,  417.  497.  593. 

ix.  650,  672,862,  1140, 1168. 

X.  935,  98^  xL  382,  461.  xii. 

604. 
Cause,  (verb,)  i.  907. 
Cause!,. iv.  216.  V.  400. 
Causes,  ii.  9IS.  iii.  707.  ix.  682, 

731.x.  8O6. 
Causey,  x.  415. 
Caution,  V.  513,  523.  vii.  111. 
Cautious,  ix.  59- 
Cease,  ii.  100,    159-  iii.  27.  v. 

845.  XI.  309.  xil  238. 
Ceased,  i.  283.  U.  43,  845,  1010. 

iii.  344.  vii.  436.  viii.  412.  x. 

910.  xi.  H6,  713,  726,  780. 

xii.  372. 
Ceaseless,  Ii.  795.  iv.  679-  ▼•  183. 

X.  573. 
Ceases,  i.  176. 
Ceasing,  ii.  654. 
Cedar,  iv.  139.  vii.  424.  ix.  435. 

xii.  250. 
Cedars,  v.  260.  ix.  1089- 
Celebrate,  ii.  241.  xi.  345. 
Celebrated,  vi.  888. 
Celestial,  i.  245, 658.  iL  15aii.  51, 

364,  638.  iv.  553,  682.  8^2, 

101 1.  V.  249»  403,  654.  vi.  44, 

333, 510, 760.  vii.  12, 203,264, 

354.  viii.  455, 619.  xi.  21, 54a 

X.  24.  xi.  239,  ^96,  785. 
Cell,  V.  109.  viii.  460. 
CeUs,  i.  700,  706.  vii.  491. 
Celtic,  i.  621. 
Censer,  xi.  24. 
Censers,  vii.  6OO. 
Centaur,  x.  328. 


Centre,  i.  74,686.  iii.  575.  ▼.  5ia 

579    vi.   219.    vii.  215,   242. 

Viii.  123.  ix.  108.  x.  740. 
Centred,  vii.  228. 
Centric,  viii.  83.  x.  67I. 
Centring,  ix.  109. 
Cerastes,  x.  525. 
Cerberean,  ii.  655. 
Cereorony,  k  753. 
Ceremonies,  xii.  297- 
Ceres,  iv.  271,  981.  ix.  395. 
Chaff,  iv.  9S5. 
Chain;  ii.  1005,  1051. 
ChainM,  i.  210.  ii.  196.  W.96B. 
.     vj.  589. 
Chains,  i.  48.  ii.  183,  I96.  iii  ^ 

iv.  970.  vi.  186,  260,  7^.x 

319.  xii.  4.54. 
Chair,'i.764.ii.  9^0. 
CbaM«n,.xit.  130. 
Cham,  iv.  276. 
Champagne,  iv.  134.  vi  2. 
Champing,  iv.  859. 
Champions,  i.  763.  iL  424, 998. 
Chance,  Ii.  910,  965. 
Chance,  i.  133.  ii.  222,233,288^ 

896,  492,   551,  935.  iv.  40^ 

330.  vii.  172.  ix.  452.  x.  108, 

4£8. 
Chanc'd,  ix.  42S,  575. 
Change,  L  313,598, 625.  ii.  ^, 

598^599. 82a  iv.  23, 3$r,  6^ 

V.  89,  183,  336  G29.  viH.  525. 

ix.  70,  818,  1.  107,  213,  273, 

548,  677,ft>3.».19S. 
Change,  (verb,)  i.  96. 2M.  Vu.  1225, 

634.  iv.  892.  v,  902-  viii.  347. 

ix.  5.  xi.  308,  539,  794.      ' 
Changd,  i.  84,  97,  253.  ii.217. 

276.  iv,  116,  224.  v.644.vr. 

613,  824.  vii.  160.  ix.  505.  xi 

712. 
Changes,  X.  092.       .      . 
Changes,  (verb,)  iv,  405. 
Changing,  ii.  312.  x.  333,  541. 
Channels,  vii.  SOS. 
Chaos,  i.  10,  543*  iL  233,  895, 

907,  690,  970,  JOSS.  iiL  IS, 

421,  426.  V.  577-  vk  SS,  871. 

vii.   98,    220,    221,    272.   x. 
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MS,  983/817,  347,  416,  477, 

6S6. 
Character,  viU  545. 
Charge,  iiu  6^,  688.  iv.  421, 

562,  589.  787,  842,  879-  v. 

248.  vi.  566.  viii.  246.  ix.  157, 

399.  X.  35,  122,  421,  650.  ix. 

99,  549.  xii.  439. 
Charged,  vii.  46.  x.  200. 
Chariot,  i.  311.  iii.  394,  522.  vi. 

100,  338,  358,  390,  71 1,  750, 
829,  881.  vii.  197. 

Chariot- wheeU,  xii.  210. 

Charioteer,  vi.  89O. 

Chariots,  ii.   887*  vi.   I7,  211, 

77a  vii.  199. 
Charity,  iii.2l6.  xii.  584. 
Charities,  iv.  756. 
Charlemagne,  i.  586. 
Charm,  n.  460.  iv.642, 651.  viiL 

53S.  «.  999. 
Chann,  (verb,)  i.  787.  ii.  566. 
Charnrd,  i.  56l.xi.  132. 
Charming,  iii.  368.  v.  626.  viii. 

2.  ix.  595. 
Charms,  ii.  666.  iv.  498. 
Churms,  (verb,)  ii.  556. 
Charybdis,  ii.  1020. 
Chase,  iv.  341.  xi.  191* 
Clyue,  (verb,)  i.  557.  vi.  288. 
Chaste,  iv.  76I.  xt.  12. 
Chast  ning,  xi.  373. 
Cheap,  ii.  472. 
Chear,  vi.  496. 

Chear*d,  iv.  l65.  v.  129.  xii.  604. 
Chearful,  ii.  49a  iii.  46,  545.  xi. 

543. 
More  Cbearfal,  v.  123. 
Check,  V.214. 
CheckM,  vi.  853. 
Checks,  iii.  732. 
Check,  i  602.  iii.  641.  v.   10, 

385.  ix.  887. 
Cheeks,  x.  IOO9. 
Arch-Chemic,  iii.  609. 
Chemos,  i.  406. 
Cherish,  x.  IO68. 
Cherishing,  viii.  569. 
Chersonese,  xi.  392. 
Cherub,   i.   157,  324,   534.   iii. 


636.  iv.  844,  971.  vL  771.  vii. 

198. 
Cherubic,  v.  547.  vi.  413,  753. 

ix.  68.  xi.  120. 
Cherubim,  i.  387,  665,  794.  ii. 

516.  iii.  66&  iv.  778.  vi.  102, 

535.  vii.  218.  ix.  6I.  xi.  100, 

12a  xii.  254,  628. 
Chew,  iv.  335. 
Chew'd,  X.  566. 
Child-bearing,  x.  1051. 
Chikiless,  x.  989.  1037. 
Children,  x;  194,  330.  xi.  76I, 

772. 
Childnsn's,  i.  395. 
Chill,  ix.  890. 
Chill'd,  V.  65. 
Cbillmg,  X.  264. 
Chimseras,  ii.  628. 
Chime,  xi.  559. 
Cbineses,  iii.  438. 
Chivalry,  i.  307,  766. 
Choice,  i.  26l,  759.  ii.  I9,  415, 

524.  iiL  108,  670.  ix.  434.  v. 

327,   338,  499.  viL   48.  viii. 

335,  400.  ix.  214,  620,  99^.  x. 

766,  904,  978.  xi.  101. 
Choice,  (adject)  i.  653,  ii.  423. 

iii.  534. 
Choicest,  v.  127,  868.  ix.  840. 

xi.  433. 
Choose,  i.  428.  ii.  60,  265.  iii. 

123.  V.  333,  534,  787.  ix.  221, 

31&  x'li.  225,  646. 
Choosing,  ix.  26.  x.   1005.  xii. 

219. 
Choral,  v.  l62.  vii.  599- 
Chords,  xi.  561. 
Chorus,  vii.  275. 
Chose,  iv.  72,  406,  69I.  viii.  54. 

ix.88,  1100,  1167.  xi.  587. 
Chosen,  i.  8.  318.  iii.  183. 
Chrysolite,  iii.  596. 
Church,  iv.  193. 
Cieling,  xi.  743. 
Cincture,  ix.  1117. 
Cinders,  x.  570. 
Circean,  ix.  522. 
Circle,  iv.  578.  v.  182. 
Circle,  (verb,)  v.  163. 
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Circkd,  iiL  636.  v.  86^  ix.  65. 
Circles,  v.  631.  vh  305.  viii.  107. 

X.681. 
Qrdet,  v.  l69. 
Circling,  ti.  647-  iii^556.  iv.  146. 

▼i.  3,  743.  vii.  342,  580.  ix. 

502. 
Circuit,  iL  1048.  iii.  721.  iv.  586, 

784.  V.  287,  595.  vii. 266,  301. 

viii.  100,  304.  ix.  323. 
Circular,  ix.  4^8. 
Circumference,  i.  286.  ii.  353.  v. 

510.  vi.  256.  vii.  231. 
Circurofloous,  vii.  270. 
Circumfus'd,  vl.  778.  vii.  624. 
Circumscribe,  vii.  226. 
Circumscribed,  v.  825. 
Circumspection,  ii.  414.  iv.  737* 

vi.  523. 
Circumvent,  ix.  259. 
Circumvented,  iii.  152. 
Citadel,  i.  773. 
Cited,  iii.  327. 
Citron,  V.  22. 
City,  ii.  924.  ix.  445.  x.  424.  xi. 

386,  410,  655, 66i.  xii.  44, 51, 

340  342. 
Cities,'i.  496.  ii.  .533.  xi.  040. 
Civil,  vi.  667.  xi.  718.  xii.  231. 
Clad,  i.  410.  iv.  289,  599-  ▼.  278. 

vii.  315.  X.  216,  450.  xi.  17, 

240. 
Claim,  xi.  258. 
Claim,  (verb,)  ii.  32, 38.  iv.  487. 

V.  T23.  xii.  170. 
Claimed,  i.  533.  ix.ll 30. 
Claims,  ix.  566. 
Claiming,  xii.  35. 
Claim'st,  ii.  817. 
Clamor,  vi.  208.  vii.  36.  xii.  853. 
Clamorous,  x.  479. 
Clamors,  ii.  862. 
Clangs  vii.  422.  xi.  835. 
Clans,  ii.  901. 
Clarion,  vii.  443. 
Clarions,  u  532. 
Clash*d,  i.  668. 
Clashing,  vi.  209. 
Clasp,  X.  918. 
Clasping,  ix.  217. 


Clay,  Ix.  176.  x.  743. 

Clear,  ii.  770.  iii.  28,  188,  593, 

620.  iv.  119,  458.  v.  7S8.  viL 

619:  viii.  336.  ix.  681^  706. 

xi.  844.  xii  376. 
Clear'd,  v.   136.    viii.   179-  ix- 

708. 
Clearer,  xi.  413. 
Clearest,  xi.  379« 
Cleft,  xL  440. 
Cieombrotus,  iiL  473. 
Cliff,  i.  517.  iv.  547.  V.  275.  xii. 

639. 
Cliff,  Tii.  424. 

Climate,  ix.  45.  xi.  274.  -     . . 
Climb,  iv.  193,  548.  ix.  217- 
Climbing,  x.  559. 
Climbs,  iv.  19l.xi.  II9. 
Clirab'st,  V.  173. 
Clime,  i.  242,  297-  ii.  572.  v.  I. 

vii.  18.x.  678.  xii.  686. 
Cliines;  xi.  708. 
Clod,  X.  786. 
Clod8,vii.463.xi.  565. 
Clomb,  iv.  192. 
Close,  i.  646,  795.  iL  485,  638. 

iv.  347,  376,  405,  708,  80a  t. 

36.  ix.  191.x.  589. 
Close,  (verb,)  ii.  537.  v.  673.  ii 

235.  XI.  419. 
Close  by,  it.  1053. 
Clos'd,  iii.  144.  vi.  330, 87S.  vm. 

459,  460. 
Closing,  iv.  863.  vL  4S6. 
Clothe,  X.  299. 

Cloth'd,  i.  86.  ii.  226.  x.  1059. 
Cloud,  L  340.  ii.  9S6.  iiL  45, 9&, 

378.  iv.  151.  V.  257.  686  vL 

28,  539.  vii.  247,  4^.  bu  405. 

X.  32,  449.  xL  205,  229,870, 

700,  865,  882,  ^96.  xn.  185, 

202,  203,  208,  it56. 
Cloud,  (verb,)  v.  122. 
IVithout  Cloud,  iii.  SS5.  zL  4S. 
Clouded,  iv.  607.  xii.  383. 
Clouds,  ii.  264,  488,  535,  637, 

714.  iv.  500,  544,  697.  v.  86, 

189,  642.  vi.  56.  viL  287,  599, 

viiL  146.  X.702, 107s.  xL  7S9, 

841.  xii.  77,  545. 
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Cloudy,  \l  9S0.  v..266.;vi.  107, 

409>  450.  vii.  248,  S60. 
Cloven,  vL  ^1. 
Clung,  X.  512. 
Clusters,  i.  771:  v.  218. 
Clustering,  iv.  SOS.  vii.  320. 
Coal,  V.  440. 
Coast,  i.  d06,  840,  464.  ii.  6SS, 

958.  iii.  487,  789-  v.  340.  ▼!. 

529.  iv.  67.  X.  89,298. 
Coast,  (verb,)  iv.  782. 
Coasting,  iii.  71. 
Coasts,  li.  464.  viii.  245. 
Coat,  V.  841.  vi.  542.  x.  218. 
Coats,  vii.  406. 
Cock,  vii.  448. 
Cocytus,  ii.  579. 
Coeternal,  iii.  2. 
CcmtatioD,  jii«  629. 
Cohort,  xi.  127.  ^ 
Cold,  i.  516.  ii.  595,  898.  vii.  238. 

ix.  44,  6S6.  X.  294,  653,  686, 

691,  851, 1056,  1070.  xi.  29s, 

544. 
Cidic-pangs,  xi.  484. 
Collateral,  viii.  426.  x.  86. 
Collected,  vi.  581vix.  678. 
Collecting,  iv«  986. 
Colleague,  x.  59. 
Collision,  x.  1072. 
Colloquy,  viii.  455.    < 
Colour,  iii.  6l2.  vL  352.  X..870.. 
Colour'd,  iii.  642.  iv.  702.  vii. 

445^  xi.  879. 
Colours,  i.  546.  iv.  149-  v.  24, 288. 

vi.  759.  Tii.  318.  ix.  577.  xi. 

866. 
Columbus,  ix.  III6. 
Colure,  ix.  66. 
Combat,  i.  766.  vi.  315. 
Combatants,  ii.  719. 
Combind,  ii.  750.  viii.  394.  ix. 

839. 
Combustible,  i.  233. 
Combustion,  L  46.  vi.  225. 
Come,  ii.  715,  822,  970.  iv.  580, 

841, 928.  V.  118, 138,291,298> 

498,  770.  vi.  6c®.  viii.  79>298, 

372.  ix.  866,  413,  610,  1027. 

X.  107, 276.  xi.  114,  260,  844, 


357>  454, 528, 704;  815.  xii.  1 1, 

258,  361,  458,  584^  6oa 
Come  forth,  x.  108. 
Come  short,  viii.  414. 
Come  to  pass,  x.  88. 
Comeliness,  viii.  222. 
Comely,  ix.  668. 
Comes,  i.  66,  67.  it.  668.  iii.  281. 

iv.  131,  869.  V.  310,  645.  vi. 

540.  ix.  225.  x.  814,  854, 858. 

xi.  866,  785.  xiL  I60,  393. 
Comes  down,  xii.  51. 
Comet,  ii.  708.  xiL  684. 
Coming,  iii.  282.  iv.  7,  646..  v. 

781.  vi.  610, 648,  768.  vii.  209. 

viiL  46.  ix.  647.  X.  104.  xi.  238, 

250.  xii.  405. 
Com'st,  iv.  824.  vi.  159. 
Comfortable,  x.1077. 
Comforter,  xiL  486. . 
Comfortless,  xi.  76O. 
Comforts,  X.  1084. 
Command,  i.  566,  752.  ii.  851. 

iii.  94,  650.  iv.  864.  v.  551, 

685.  vi.  61,  781.  vii.  47,  294. 

viii.   282,  329,  871,  635.   ix. 

652.  X.  480.  xi.  8ia  xii.  2ia 
Command,  (verb,)  ix.  1156.  xi. 

385. 
Commanded,  v.  768.  ix«  tK* 
Commander,  i  358,  589* 
Commanding,  v.  699*  ▼!•  ^57/ 

xiL  265. 
Commands,  iL  856.  iv.  524.  v. 

6^1,806. 
Commands,  (verb,)  i.  531.  iiu  614. 

iv.  747. 
Command'st,  ix.  570. 
Commends,  ix.  754. 
Commiseration,  x.  940. 
Commission,  vii.  118. 
Commit,  viii.  26. 
Committed,  X.  957. 
Commodioualy,  x.  1083. 
Common,  ii.  871.  iv.  752.  v.  485. 

viL  426.  viiL  588,  597*  ix.981. 
Commonalty,  vii.  489* 
Commotion,  iv.  992.  vi.  310, 706. 

viiL  531. 
Commune,  ix.201. 
Ff4 
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OdninanlciilAe,  viu  124. 
Commutiicated,  v,  7^  !z.  755. 
Comniunicatidg,  viK.  150. 
Communication,  vUL  49$. 
Communion,  V.  667«  ▼ili*  4dK 
Compact,  ix.  655. 
Companion,  v.  673;  vi.  907. 
Oompanioa0»  u  76^  vi«  419* 
Company,  viii.  446. 
Compare,  i.  588.  iii.  158.  v.  467- 

vi.  705.  Ix.  228. 
Compare,  (vtfb,)  iL  921.  y.  452. 
Compar*d,  iii.  592.  ti.  I70.  viil. 

18.  X.  506. 
Comparison;  viii.  92. 
Compass,  iir.  559.  ^i"*  88. 
Compass,  (verb,j  iii.  346. 
Compass'd,  ii.  8m,  vii.  27. 
Compasses,,  vii;  225. 
Compassing,  tx.  59i  xi.^52. 
Compassion,  Iii.  141.  xi.  496. 
Compeer,  i.  127. 
Compeers,  iv.  974. 
Compel,  vi.  6l9« 
Compeird,  ix.  609*  zii.  175. 
Compels,  iv.  39I. 
Complacence,  iii.  276.  viii.  455. 
Complain,  ii.  550.     , 
Complaint,  x.  181,  719- 
Complete,  v.  S58.  vuu  548.  x.  10. 
Completed,  xi.  61 8« 
Completing,  ix.lOOS. 
Compliance,  viii.  605.  ix.  994. 
Compliant,  iv.  3S2. 
Complicated,  x.  523. 
Compose,  it.  281. 
Coropos'd,  i.  485.  ii.  111.  iv.  469. 

xii.  596. 
Composition,  vi.  615. 
Cqjpposure,  vl.  56o.  ix.  272. 
Comprehend*  iii.  705.  v.  505.  vfi. 

114. 
Compulsion,  ii.  80.  ix.  474. 
Compute,  iii.  580.  vi.  685.  viii.  I6. 
Concave,  L. 542.  Ii.  655. 
Conteal,  iv.  125.  viii.  78.  t.  150, 

156. 
ConceaVd,  i.  641.  H.  107-  !▼.  312. 

v.  207. 
Conceals,  ix.  751. 


Conceils,  iv.  8O9. 

Conceive,  vii*  281* 

Conceiv'd,  ii.  627,  766>  796.  ix. 

945. 
Conceives,  iv.  449- 
Conceiving,  1. 254.  v.  666-  vL  7W. 
Concentring,  ix.  IO6. 
QmtoeptioD,  X.  194,  987- 
Conceptions,  vL  512. 
Concern,  vii.  62;  viii.  196.  xi.  144. 

xii.  272,599 
Concem'd,  vii.  82.  x.  170. 
Concerning,  x.  199- 
Conoems,  v.  721.  viii  174. 
Conclave,  i.  795* 
Conclude,  ix.  1 142.  xii.  298. 
Concludes,  x.  839. 
Concoct,  V.  412. 
Concocted,  vi».514. 
Concoctive,  v.  437- 
Concord,  ii.  497*  uL  571.  vi.  911. 
.   xH.  «9. 

Concourse,  xi.  641. 
Concupiscence,  ix.  1078. 
Concurr*d,  x.  747. 
Concurring,  il.  831.  z.  44. 
Condemn,  v.  815. 
Condemned,  i.  607*  iL  86,  6(94. 

X.  82,  825.  xiL  412. 
Condemns,  ii.  29. 
Condense,  vi.  858. 
Condens'd,  I.  429. 
Condenses,  ix«  6S& 
Condescension,  viiL  9,  649* 
Condition,  iii.  181.  viii.  176.  ix. 

N822i 
Conditions,  x.  759* 
Conduct,  i.  180.  vi.  777-  ix.  680, 
Conducted,  xii.  259- 
Cone,  iv.  776. 
Confer,  i.  774. 
Conferr'd,  i^.  48a 
Conference,  v.  454. 
Confess,  V.  829,  6O8,  8ia  vii; 

525.  X.  1088. 
ConfetsM,  i.  509.  x.  1100. 
Confessing,  1. 160. 
Confide,  xi.  285. 
Confidenee,  vl.  848, 651.  Ix.  1056, 

1175. 
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ConBne,  it  977- 

Confin'd,  ii.  S59.  ill.  711-  ▼«  78. 

X.  368.  xL  841. 
Confines,  ii.  395*  ▼!.  S78.  x.  391. 
Confim,  i.  668. 
ConfirmM,  it.  35&  ix.  d30.  xi.  71  > 

355. 
Conflagnmt,  xiL  548. 
Conflict,  iv.  995.  vL  «!«• 
Conflicting,  tL  245. 
Conform*!,  iL  217- 
Conformity,  xi.  606. 
Confound^  ii.  136,  33%.  vi.  315. 

X.  665,  908.    . 
Confounded,  i.53.  ii.  996.  vl  871- 

ix.  1064.  xii.  455. 
Confusd,  ii. 6l5^ 952.  vi.  249- 
Coofns'dlj,  ii.  914. 
Confusion,  i.  220.  ii.  372,  3fff, 

966,  996.  iii.  710.  vi  668, 669, 

872.  vii.  56.x.472.xii«62,343. 
Conglob*d,  vii.  289. 
Conglobing,  viL  292. 
Congo,  xi.  401. 
Congratulant,  x.  458. 
Congregated^  vii.  308. 
Conffregaiion,  v.  766. 
Conjeclure,  ii.  123.  viii.  76. 
Conjecture,   (v^rb,)  vi.  545^  x. 

1033. 
Cdnjuga1>  Iv.  403.  viii.  56.  ix.  963* 
Conjunction,  x.  898. 
Conjur'd,  ii.  603. 
Connatural,  x.  246.  xi.  529* 
Connexion,  x.  359. 
Conniving,  x.  624. 
Connubial,  iv.  743.  ^ 

Conquered,  xi.  797. 
Conqueror,  i.  143,  323,  472*  ii. 

208,338. 
Conquerors,  xi.  69&. 
Conquest,  ii.  339>  543.  vi.  37. 
Conquring,  iv.  391. 
Conscience^  iii.  195. 
Conscience,  iv.  23.  viii.  502.  x. 

842;  849.  xH.  297>  522,  529* 
Conscious,  ii.  429>  801.  vi.  521. 

ix.  1051. 
Consent,  i.  640.  iL  24. 
Consent,  (verb,)  v.  121,  555. 


Consequence,  viii.  328.  x<  364. 
Consider,  vlH.  90. 
Considered,  ix.  84^  604. 
Considerate,  i.  603. 
Consist,  V.  793. 
Consistence,  ii.  941. 
Consisting,  viK.  16L 
Consists,  viii.  589.  xL  616. 
Consolation,  xi.  304.  xti.  020. 
Consolations,  xii.  495. 
Consort,  ii.  963.  iv.  448,  6IO.  vii. 

529.  viii.  892.  xH.  926. 
ConsoH,  (verb,)  ix.  954. 
Consorted,  vii.  50. 
Conspicuous!  ii.  256.  iii,  385.  iv. 

545.  vi.  299,  vH.  63.  xi.  866. 
Less  Conspicuous,  x.  107. 
Conspiracy,  ii.  751. 
Conspir'd,  xi.  426. 
Constancy,  ix.  367. 
Constant,  iii.  104.  iv.  7M.  v.552» 

902.  X.  882. 
Constellations,  iii.  677.  vi.  312. 

vii.  562.  viii.  512.  x.  411. 
Constrain'd,  ix.  l64,  IO66. 
Constraining,  x.  568. 
Constraint,  iL  972.  x.  132. 
Consult,  i.  798. 
Consult,  (verb.)  i.  187-  v.  768, 

779. 
Consultation,  vi.  445. 
Consultations,' ii.  486. 
Consulting,  ».  164,  vL  »i[3.  x. 

456. 
Consume,  ii.  96.  xi.  545,  778. 
Consum'd,  xi.  442. 
Consumes,  v.  325. 
Consummate,  v.  481.  vii.  502. 
Consummate,  (verb,)  viii.  556. 
Contagion,  v.  880,  x.  544. 
Contagious,  ix.  1036. 
Contain,  v.  314,  362,  409.  vii. 

12a  viii.  93.  xii.  559. 
Contained,  viii.  473. 
Contemn,  ix.  306, 
C:ontemn*d,  vi.  432. 
Contemns,  x.  1015. 
Contemplation,  iv.  297.  v.  511. 
Contempt,  Iv.  180.  x.  763, 1013, 

1018. 
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CpoteiapUbly,  vSti..d74«     • 
Coatemptuous^  iv,  885.,  v.  67 1. 
Contend,  i.  99.  n.  5^,  687.  iv. 

851.  vl  169.  X.  958. 
Contended,  ix.  168. 
Contending,  ii;  SOS.  xi*  359,  727« 
Content,  i.  399*  v.  727.  vi.  46l. 

xi.  180.  xii.  25. 
Contented,iii.  701.  yi.375.viii.  177- 
Contention,  i.  100. 
.Contentment,  viiL  366.  x.  973. 
Contents,  vi.  622. 
Contest,  iv.  872.  vi.  124.  ix.  II89. 

X.  756.  xi.  800. 
Contiguous,  vi.  828.  vii..273. 
Continent,  ii.  587*  iii.  423.  v.  422. 

vL  474.  X.  392. 
Continual,  11.. 814. 
Continue,  ii.  314.  iv.  371. 
Continued,  ii.  1029^  iv.  175.  ix. 

63,  138.  xi.  744. 
Continuest,  v.  521. 
Contracted,  viii.  560. 
Contraction,  vi.  597* 
Contradiction,  vi.  155.  x.  799* 
Contrary,  i.  46I.  viiL  132.  x.  506. 
Contraries,  ix.  122. . 
Contribute,  viii.  155. 
Contrite,  x.  I09I,  1 103.  xi.  9a 
Contrition,  xi.  27. 
Contrive,  ii.  53.  viii.  81. 
Contrived,  v.  334.  x.  1034.  xi.  732. 
Contriving,  ii.  54.  ix.  139. 
Control,  v.  803. 
Contumacy,  x.  1027. 
Conversation,  viiL  418. 
Converse,  viii.  408.  ix.  247>  909* 
Converse,  (verb,)  ii.  184.  v.  230. 

vii.  9.  viiL  £52,  396. 
Conversing,  iv.  639.  viii.  432.  x. 
•  993. 

Conversion,  xi.  724. 
Convert,  v.  492, 

Convex,  ii.  434.  iii.  419*  vii.  266. 
Convey,  xii.  75. 

Conveyance,i.707.  viii,628.x.  249. 
Qonvey'd,  vi.  .515.  viii.  156. 
£onvict,  X.  88. 
I^onviction,  x.  84,  831. 
convince,  vi.  789. 


Convolved,  vi.  328. 
Convo3r*d,  vi.  752.     . 
Convulsions,  xi..483« 
Cool,  iv.  258,  329.  ▼.  39,  dOO, 

396,  655.  ix.  1109..X.  95,  847- 
More  Cool,  v.  370.  x.  9^. 
Cool'd,  xi.  801. 
Copartner,  ix.  821. 
Copartners,  i.  265. 
Cope,  L  345.  iv.  992.  vL  215. 
Copious,  iii.  413.  v.  641.  viL  325. 
Coral,  vii.  405.  * 
Cordial,  v.  12.  viii.  466. 
Cormorant,  iv.  196. 
Corn,  xiLl9.. 
Corner,  iv.  529. 
Corners,  x.  665. 
Cornice,  L  716. 
Comey,  viL  321. 
Coronet,  iii.  640. 
Corporal,  V.  496,  573.      f 
Corporeal,  iv.  585.  v,  413.  ^vL 

109.  X.  786. 
Corps,  X.  601. 
Corpulence,  vii.  483. 
Correspond,  vii.  511.  ix.  875. 
Corrosive,  iL  401. 
Corrupt,  X.  695,  825.  xL  784. 
Com^ted,  L  368.  «ii.  162.  xi.  57- 
Corrupting,  xi.  889. 
Corruption,  iiL  240.  x.  833.  xL 

428. 
Cost,  i.  414.  iv.  271. 
Costliest,  iv.  703. 
Cotes,  iv,  186. 
Couch,  L  377-  iv.  6OI.  Vx.  1039. 

xL49a 
Couch,  (verb,)  ii.  536. 
Couchant,  iv.  406. 
Couch'd,  iv.  123,  351,  876. 
Couches,  iv.  405. 
Covenant,  xL  1 16^  867, 892*898. 

xiL  252,  302,  34& 
Cover,  i.  659.  ix.  1088,  IO96.  xl. 
.   257. 
Coverd,  L  763.  v.  430.  vL  16. 

viL  234.  ix.  1058, 11 20.x.  223. 

xi.  217,  749. 
Covering,  L  312.  ix.  1113. 
Covers,  ii.  267. 
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Covert^  ii.  41.  Hi.  39*  i^*  693.  vi. 

409.  ix.  435. 
Covertures,  x.  337* 
Covet,  11.  35.  X.  10«0.  ^ 
Coveting,  ix.  923. 
Council,  i,  755.  ii.  506.  tL  416, 

507.  X.  428.  xi.  661. 
Counsel,  i.  660.  ii.  20,  304,  379* 

vL  494.  X.  920,  944,  1010. 
Counsel,  (verb,)  ii.  I60. 
Counsell*d,  ii.  227.  ix.  1099. 
Counsels,  i.  88,  I68,  636.  ii.  115, 

279.  V.  681,  785.  vii.  610. 
Counsels,  (verb,)  ii.  125. 
Count,  V.  833.  viiL  319* 
Counterfeit,  iv.  117*  ix.  1069* 
Counterfeited,  v.  771. 
Counterpoise,  iv.  1001. 
Counterview,  x.  231. 
Countenance,  i.  526.  ii.  422, 756. 

iii.  385,  730.  v.  708.  vi.  825. 

vili.  39.  ix.  886.  x.  713.  xi. 

317. 
Country,  iv.  235. 
Counts,  X.  91. 
Couple,  iv.  339. 
Courage,  i.  108,  279*  630,  603. 

ii.  126.  vi.  839-  ix.  484. 
Courageous,  if.  920. 
Course,  i.  349.  786.  ii.  944,  980. 

iii.  573,  720.  iv.  164, 224, 56l, 

661.  V.  173,  655,  861.  vj.  406. 

vii.  501.  viii.  126,  163.  x.  211, 

689.  xi.  794,  900.  xiL  264. 
Court,  i.  792. 
Court-amours,  iv.  767* 
Courts,  i.  497-  v.  650.  vL  889- 
Cowls,  iii.  490. 
CowVing,  viii.  350. 
Coy,  iv.  310. 
Crab,  X.  675. 

Craggy,  ii.  289.  iv.  547.    • 
Cramm*d«  x.  632. 
Crane,  vii.  430. 
Cranes,  i.  576. 
Craze,  xii.  210. 
Creams,  v.  347. 
Create,  i.  652.  ii.  19,  260,  91 6. 

vii.  154,  188,  209>  606.  viii. 


28,  558.  ix.  146,  911.  x.  403, 

'   890. 

Created,  i.  202,  573.  ii.  349,  623, 
679,  832.  iii.  89, 100, 112, 278, 
391  •  679, 705.  iv.  43,  107, 999. 
V.  100, 373, 414, 471, 511, 549, 
838, 894.  vii.  64, 227, 232, 391, 
627,  529,  535,  607,  627.  viii. 
623.  ix.  147, 446, 557, 799, 942. 
X.  618.  xi.  58,  508,  605. 

Creating,  ix.  344. 

Creation,  ii.  365.  iii.  163,  383,. 
661.  V.  857.  vi.  690.  vii.  223, 
449,  601.  viii.  236.  ix.  896, 
946.  X.  168,  852.  xiL  472. 

Creation-day,  ix.  556. 

Creator,  i.  31,  369*  ii.  385.  iii. 
167,  673.  iv.  684.  vili  91,  259, 
551, 567.  viii.  13, 492.  ix.  I96, 
938.  X.  486,  648,  889. 

Creat'st,  vii.  6I6. 

Creature,  iii.  151,  387,  442.  iv. 
468,  582,  703.  v.  74.  vii.  506. 
viii,  430,470.  ix.  84,  149,  897^ 
X.  943. 

Creatures,  ii.  355,  498,  834.  iii. 
230.  iv.  287,  360,  431,  616, 
677,  790.  V.  164.  vii.  413, 455, 
507.  viii.  169,  175,  264,  276, 
370,  409,  411,  546.  ix.  112. 
199,  228,  612,  940.  X.  871.  xf. 
873. 

Credit,  ix.  649. 

Credulous,  ix.  644. 

Creek,  vii.  399- 

Creep,  ii.  656.  vl  201. 

Creeping,  vii.  452,  523.  ix.  180. 

Creeps,  ii.  950,  iv.  2.59.  vii  475, 
523. 

Crept,  vii.  392,  484. 

Crescent,  L  439.  x.  434. 

Cressets,  i.  728. 

Crest,  IV.  988.  vi.  188,  I9I.  ix. 
525,  634. 

Crested,  vii.  443.  ix.  500. 

Crete,  i.  514. 

Crew,  i.  51,  477,  688,  751.  iv. 
573,  952.  V.  879.  vi.  49,  277, 
8O6.  xi.  474b  xii.  38. 
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Cries,  i.  595.  x.  859, 9S8.  xl  SIO. 
Crime,  i.  79. 606.  in.  215, 29a  v. 

381.  vj.  268.  ix.  1181,  X.  127» 

54^5,  84K  Xl.  424.  xii.  6I9. 
One  Crime^  ix«  971« 
Crimes,  i.  214. 
Crioge,  iv.  945. 
CringM,  iv.  959. 
Crisped,  iw.  ftSJ. 
Crocodile,  vii.  474. 
Crocus,  iv.  701. 
Croniao,  x.  29O, 
Crooked,  x.  885. 
Crop,  xii.  18. 
Cropt,  V.  68. 
Cross,  X.  418,  415. 
Cross,  (verb,)  ii.  92O. 
Cru8s*d,  ix.  65.  x.  39. 
Cross-barr'd,  iv.  I90. 
Cross-wind,  iii.  487. 
Crowd,  i.  380,  775.  t.  357.  x* 

538. 
^  Crowded,  x.  287. 
Crown,  ii.  673.  iv.  728. 
Crown,  (verb,)  ix.  841. 
Crown^,  ii.  542.  iii.  365.  iv.  32, 

262.   T.  260,  445,  686,  839. 

vii.  194,  326,  386.  ix.  II7.  xi. 

781. 
Crowns,  iii.  352. 
Crowns,  (verb,)  iv.  133. 
Crown'st,  v.  168. 
Cracified,  xii.  417. 
Crude,  ii.  941.  vi.  478,  511. 
Cruel,  i.  604.  ii.  501.  vi.  448.  x. 

782,  927.  xi.  652. 
Cruelties,  xii.  494. 
Crumbled,  vii.  468. 
Crash,  x.  1035.  xii.  430. 
Cnish'd,  vi.  656. 
Crushes,  v.  345. 
Cry,  ii.  654,  795. 
Cry,  (verb,)  ii.  514.  iv.  2. 
Cry'd,  ii.  727.  iii.  515.  vi.  536. 

xi.  449. 
Crv'd  out,  ii.  787- 
Cry*dst,  iv.  481. 
Crystal,  i.  742.  iv.  2^3.  v.  133. 

vi.  757,  860.  vii.  293.  xiL  197. 


Cryatalluie,  iii.  483.  vi.  77«.  vn. 

271. 
Cube,  vi.  552. 
Cubic,  vi.  399. 
Cubit,  ix.  730. 
Culmioate,  iii.  6I7. 
Cumbrous,  i.  428.  iii.  71 5.  xL  549. 

xii.  131. 
Cups,  V.  444.  xi.  718. 
Curb,  ii.  322.  iv.  859. 
Curb,  (verb,)  ii  531.  xi.  643. 
Cure,  ii.  145,  146,  I6D.  ix.  776. 

X.  1079. 
Curious,  iv.  242. 
CurPd,  ix.  517.  x.  560. 
Curls,  iii.  641.  iv.  307. 
Current,  iv.  227.  v.  808.  vii.  67. 
Currents,  xi.  853. 
Curse,  ii.  622.  x.  174,  640,  7^, 

822,  1053.  xii.  99.  103 
Curse,  (verb,)  ii.  374.  x.  734. 
Cursed,  i.  389.  ii.  1055.  vi.  650, 

806.  ix.  904.  X.  201,  818, 85^, 

984.  xii.  406. 
Curses,  x.  732. 
Curst,  iv.  71. 
Cusco,  xi.  408. 
Custody,  ii.  333,  946. 
Custom,  i.  640.  xl  810. 
Custom'd,  V.  3. 
Cut,  vi.  325.  ix.  1110. 
Cut  off,  iii.  47. 
Cuts  off,  x.  1043. 
Cyclades,  v.  264. 
Cycle,  viii.  84. 
Cyrene"d,  ii.  904. 
Cytherea*s,  ix.  I9. 


D. 

Dagon,  i.  462. 
Dairy,  ix.  451. 
Dale,  i.  410.  ii.944.  iv.  243,  538. 

vi.  641.  viii.  262. 
Dates,  viii.  275.  x.  860. 
I)plilah,  ix.  1061. 
daUiance,  ii.  8I9.  iv.  338.  ix.  443, 

1016. 
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Damage^  vii.  152. 

Damasco^  i.  584. 

Damascasy  i.  468. 

Damask'd^  iv.  334. 

Dame,  ix»  612. 

Damiata,  ii.  593. 

Damnation^  i.  215. 

Damn'd,  ii.  482,  496,  597.  iv. 
392. 

Damp,  i.  523.  v.  65.  ix.  45.  x. 
283.  xi.  29;3,  544. 

Damps,  X.  848. 

Damsels,  1.  448. 

Dan,  i.  485. 

Danaw,  i.  35$. 

Dance,  I.  786.  iii.  5S0.  iv.  267, 
768.  V.  178,  619,  620,  630.  vi. 
615.  vii.  324.  viii.  243.  xi.  584^ 
715. 

Daace,  (verb,)  ii.  664.  vi.  615. 
viii.  125.  ix.  619. 

Dane'd,  v.  395.  vii.  374.  ix.  103. 

Dandled,  iv.  344. 

Danger,  i.  6S6.  ii.  421 ,  449, 1008. 
iii.  6S5.  iv.  934.  v.  239-  vi.  418. 
ix.  267,  849,  864,  1157, 1172, 
1176. 

Dangerous,  ii.  107,  842.  vi.  698. 

More  Dungerous,  x.  382. 

Dangers,  i.  375.  ii.  444.  vii.  27. 

Danite,  ix.  1059. 

Dank,  vii.  441.  ix.  179* 

Daphne,  iv.  273. 

Dare,  iii.  523.  iv.  942.  ix.  304. 

Dar'd,  ix.  922. 

DarieM,  ix.  81. 

Daring,  vi.  129.  ix.  305.  xi.  703. 

Dark,  i.  22,213,  456. ii.  58, 264, 
405,  464,  486,  588,  618,  718, 
823, 891, 916, 95s,  960, 1027. 
iii.  11,  20,  45,  188,  380,  424, 
49s,  544,  611.  iv.  €09,  ^99- 
V.  208.  vi.  380, 415,  478,  482, 
870.  vii.  212.  viii.  478.  ix.  90, 
I6S.  X.  283,  371.  438,  457, 
594,  667.  xi.  478,  743,  8O9. 
Darken,  vi.  57* 
Darkened,  i.  343, 599*  ii*  491*  >x- 

1054. 
Davkens,  i.  5Cn. 


Darker,  ii.  720.  v.  646. 

Darkling,  iii.  39. 

Darlcness,  i.  63,  72.  391,  659. 

ii.  220,  263,  266.  269,  377, 

754,  958, 984.  iii.  16, 256, 421, 

539,  712.  iv.  665.  V.  179,  614. 

vi.  6,  10,  II,  142,  407,  715, 

739.  vii.  27.  233,  250,  251, 

255,  352.  ix.  64.  x.  383,  394, 

745.   xi.  204.  xii.   187,    188, 

207,  271,  473. 
Darksome,  ii.  973.  iv.  232.  v. 

225.  xii.  185. 
Darling,  ii.  373,  870. 
Dar'st,  ii.  682.  vi.  182. 
Dart,  H.  €72,  702,  729. 786, 854. 

xi.  491  >  658. 
Darted,  ix.  1036. 
Darts,  vi.  213.  viii.  62.  xii.  492, 

536. 
Darts,  (verb,)  1.568. 
Dash,  ii.  U4.  vi.  488.  x.  577. 
Date,  xii.  549. 
Daughter,  ii.  817,  870.  iv.  66O. 

ix.  291^  653.  X.  353,  384,  708. 
Daughters,  i.  453.  iii.  463.  iv, 

324.  ix.  1105. 
David,  xii.  326,  347- 
David's,  xii.  357- 
Dauntless,  i.  603.  ix.  694. 
Dawn,  ii.  1037-  iii.  24,  545.  v. 

167.  vi.  492.  vii.  374.  ix.  192. 

412. 
Davening,  lij.  500.  iv.  588.  vi. 

528.  749.  xii.  421,  423. 
All  Day,  ix.  220. 
All  Day  long,  vi.  616. 
By  Day.  v.  5S.  vii.  347.  viii.  143. 

ix.  209.  xii.  203, 257. 
Day  by  Day,  viii.  31. 
Fifth  Day^  vii.  449. 
First  Day,  vii,  252. 
Fourth  Day,  vii.  386. 
His  Day,  xii.  27T. 
In  the  Day,   vii.^  544.  ix.  705,. 

762. 
On  a  D^,  V.  579-  ix.  57^. 
Second  Day,  vii.  275. 
Self-same  Day,  vi,  87. 
Seventh  Day,  vii.  592. 
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Since  the  Day^  ix.  1029* 
Sixth  Day,  vii.  504,  550. 
Summer  t  Day,  i.  44»9,  744. 
That  Day,  v.  6l2,  6l8,  662.  vl. 

246.  vii.  59s,  605.  viii.  229, 

331.  ix.  201.  X.  49,  210,  1050. 

xi.  213,  272.  xii.  447. 
Third  Pay,  vii.  S3S. 
This  Day,  v.  603.  vi.  170,  539, 

544,  802.  ix.  968,  1021,  1102. 

X.  125,  773,  8n. 
Day-labour,  v.  232. 
Day-spring,  v.  139.  vi.  621. 
Days,  X.  962,  964.  xi.  204,  765. 
Day's  journey,  iv.  284. 
Day's-work,  vi.  8O9.  ix.  224.  xL 

177. 
Dazzle,  iii.  381.  ix.  1083. 
Dazzled,  viii.  457* 
Dazzles,  v.  357* 
Dazzling,  i.  564.  iv.  798. 
Dead,  iii.  233, 327, 477.  xii.  I90, 

460,461. 
Not  dead,  ix.  870. 
Deadlier,  xti.  391. 
Deadly,  ii.  577, 712,  811.  iii.  221. 

iv.  99.  IX.  932.  xi.  446. 
Deaf  ning,  ii.  520. 
Deal,  vi.  125.  xi.  676.  xii.  483. 
Deals,  iv.  70. 
Dealt,  iv.  68.  xii.  484. 
Dear,  ii.  817,  818.  iU.  2l6,  276, 

297,  403,  531.  iv.  101,  222, 

486,  756.  V.  673.  vi.  41 9.  viii. 

580.  ix.  228,  289,  832,  965, 

970.  X.  238,  330,  349. 
Dear-bought,  x.  743. 
Dearer,  iv.  412.  v.  95. 
Dearest,  iii.  226r  viii.  426. 
Dearly,  iii;  300.  iv.  87.  ix.  909. 
Dearth,  viii.  322.  xii.  I6I. 
Dearthless,  x.  775,  798. 
Death-like,  xiL  434. 
Death's,  iii.  252.  ix.  13.  xL  258, 

6*76.    xii.    392.  e 

Deaths,  ix.  832. 
Debar,  ix.  236. 
Debased,  ix.  487.  XI.  510. 
Debate,  ii.  390.  vi.  122.  ix.  87. 
Debate,  (verb,)  iu  42.  v.  681. 


Debt,  iii.  246.  iv.  52. 

Decan,  ix.  1103. 

Decay'd,  xi.  843. 

Deceit,  v.  243.  ix.  772.  x.  10S5. 

Deceive,  ii.  I89,  46l.  iv.   124. 

X.  6. 

Deceiv'd,  i.  S5.  iii.  130.  ix.  404, 
998.   X.  496,  564,  917,  990. 

XI.  783. 
Decencies,  viii.  601. 
Decent,  iii.  644. 
Deception,  ix.  362. 
Decide,  vi.  303. 
Decision,  ii.  9O8. 
Deck,  V.  I89. 

Deck'd,  iv.  710.  v.  379-  ^ii.  47«. 
Declare,  v.  158,   605.  vi.  677- 

viiu  603.  X.  462. 
Declared,  iv.  300.  v.  765.  vU.  181. 

ix.  611,  658.  X.  401.  x'^  350, 

720. 
Declares,  iv.  619,  746. 
Declaring,  ix.  968. 
Declar'st,  vi.  728.. 
Decline,  iv.  79^ 
Decline,  (verb,)  v.  S70.  xii.  9T. 
Declin'd,  iv.  363.  x.  99- 
Decree,  ii.  198.  iii.  115, 126, 6691 

V.  602,  674,  717,  774,  814.  Ti 

683.  X.  43, 772.  xL  47,  311. 
Decree,  (verb,)  x.  ^.  xi.  96. 
Decreed,  ii.  l6a  iiL  1 16,  172. 

ix.  151. 
Decrees,  v.  884.  x.  644, 9^ 
Decrepit,  x.  655. 
Deed,  v.  66, 549.  Vu  237-  ix.  9^1. 

X.  142.  xi.  461. 
Deeds,  L  130.  it.  II6,  484, 549, 

722,  739.  iii.  292,  387.  464. 

iv.  26,  394,  900.  V.  113,^865. 

vi.  66, 112, 170,240^283,354. 

X.  354.  xi.  256,  428^  659, 796. 

xii.  161,  322,  582. 
Deem,  vi.  429-  ▼iii-  599-  xu*  534. 
Deem'd,  ii.  46,  748.  iiL  469-  Tii. 

162.  ix.  29,  683.  xii.  667. 
Deeming,  L  205. 
Deep,  i.  152,  177,  314.  ii.  12, 

79,  87,  131,  167,  344,  392. 

634,  773.  829,  «91,  961,  994. 
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lii.  bS6.  iv.  16,  574,  674.  ^l 

.482,  716,  862.  vii.  103,  134, 

166,  168,  216,  245,  413.  X. 

245,  801,  471.  xL  826,  848- 

xii.  578. . 
Deep,  (adj.)  i.28,126,6oi.iL262, 

267,  382.  421,  481,  578,  ^9h 

934.  iii.  11,  mg,  707.  ir.  123. 

V.  614,  666,    872.   vi.    356. 

554,  898.  vii.  52,  289*  303.  >>. 

S3,  602.  X.  299,  677,  844.  xi. 

489. 
Deep,  (adverb,)  if.  302.  iv.  99.  vi. 

S^6,  478,  652.  xi.  417,  749. 
Too  Deep,  vi.  869* 
I>eep-throated,  vi.  5S6. 
I>eeper,  lii.  201.  x.  844.  xiL  439* 
Deepest,  iii.  678.  v.  542. 
Defaced,  ix.  901.  xi.  522. 
Defaming,  iv.  746. 
Defaalt,  ix.  1145. 
Defeat,  i.  135.  vi.  138. 
Defeated,  vi.  606.  xl  254. 
Defeating,  xii.  431. 
Defectt  X.  891. 
Defective,  viii.  425. 
Defects,  viii.  419* 
Defejid,  ii.  1000.  vii.  37.  xi.  657* 

xii.  483« 
Defended,  xi.  S6. 
Defends,  x«.  207. 
Defence,  ii.  362.  v.  731.  vi.  337, 

467.  ix.  325. 
Without  Defence,  ill.  I66. 
Defenceless,  x.  815^ 
Defensive,  vi.  393. 
Defer,  ix.  586. 
Defiance,  i.  49.  ii*  697.  iv.  873. 

xii.  74. 
Deficieiice»  viii.  416. 
Deficient,  Ix.  345.  - 
DefldwVd,  ix.  901. 
Deform'd,  ii.  706.  ix.  794. 
Deform'd,  vi.  387. 
Deformiti^,  xi.  513. 
Defy,  i.  49. 

Defy'd,  i.  765.  vi.  180,  357. 
D^eoerale,  xL  806. 
Dc^^rade,  iii.  304..  . 
Degraiied,  viy.  352.  xi.  501, 


Degree,  v.  490,  707.  viii.  176^ 

417.  ix.  599*  883,  934. 
Degrees,  iii.  502.  v.  473,  591, 

750,  79«>  838.    vii.    157.  x. 

669. 
D^ection,  xi.  301. 
Deify,  i.  112. 
Deifyd,  viii.  43 J. 
Deign,  vii.  84,  569.  xii.  281. 
Deign'd,  v.  221,  365.  viiL  202. 
Deigns,  v.  59.  ix.  21. 
Deity,  iiL  187.  v.  724,  806.  vi, 

682,  750.  vii.    142,  ix.   l67, 

885.  X.  65.  xi.  149.  xii.  15. 
Deities,  i.  373.  ii.  11.  vi.  157. 
Delav,  ii.  60.  iii.  635,  iv.  163, 

311.  Ix.  675.  xii.  223,  615. 
Delay,  vii.  101. 
Without  Delay,  x.  l63. 
Delay'd,  v.  247.  ix.  844.  xi.  492. 
Delays,  I.  208.  x.  771. 
Delectable,  v.  629.  vii.  539- 
Delia's,  ix.  387>  388. 
Deliberate,  i.  554. 
Deliberation,  ii.  303* 
Delicacies,  viii.  526. 
Delicacy,  v.  333. 
Delicious,  ii.  400.  iv.  132,  251, 

422,  729.  V.  685.  vii.  537.  ix, 

1028.  X.  746. 
More  Delicious,  xi.  439. 
Deliciously,  viL  491. 
Delieht,  I.  I60.  ii.  247*  Hi.  168, 

6&,  704.  iv.  106,  155,  206; 

286,    497,   894.   V.  19,  400. 

vi.  727.  vii.  830^  viii.  1 1,  384, 

391, 477, 524, 576, 580.  ix.  1 14, 

242,  243,  419, 449,  454,  468; 

787.  X.  272,  941.  xi.  533,  696. 

xii.  245. 
Delight,  (verb,)  i.  11. 
Delighted,  v.  545,  627.  vii.  571. 

viii.  49.  ix.  398. 
DeUghtful,  I.  467.  Iv.  437,  643, 

652,  692.  ix.  1023. 
Delightfully,  x.  730. 
Delights,  iv.  367,  435.  v.  431. 
DelighU,  (verb,)  viii.  600^ 
Delineate,  v.  572. 
Deliver,  iv.  368.  ix.  989. 
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DdWemnoe,  ii.  465.  iil*  19SL  vL 

468.  xii.  235,  600. 
Ddiverer,  vi.  751.  xii.  479. 
Great  Deliverer,  xii.  149- 
Delos,  V.  ^5.  X.  296. 
Delphian,  i.  517. 
Delude,  x.  557.  xi.  125- 
Deluge,  i.  68,  354.  x4.  84S. 
Delusire,  ix.  639* 
More  Delasive,  x.  563. 
Demeanor,  !▼.  129,  871*  ▼iii.  59. 

xi.  162. 
DeaogorgOB,  ii.  965.. 
Demoniac^  xi.  485. 
Demur,  ii.  4S1. 
Demur,  (rerb,)  ix.  558. 
Den,  i.  I99.  lu  38.  iv.  342,  vii. 

458.  xi.  185. 
Denies,  xii.  173. 
Denounce,  X\.  IO6. 
Denouiic*d,  ii.  IO6.  ix.  695.  x. 

49,  2119,  863,  962. 
Denouncing,  xi.  815. 
Dens,  ii.  621.  ix.  118. 
Dense,  ii.  648. 
Deny,  v.  107- 
Deny'd,  iv.    137.  ix.  240,  555, 

767. 
Depart,  vi.  40.  viii.  632.  xi.  356. 

xii.  192,  557. 
Departai,  iv.  839^ 
Departing,  x.'  480.  xi.  315. 
Depkrts,  xii.  155. 
Departure,  xi.  803. 
Depend,  xii.  504. 
Dependent,  ix.  943. 
Depends,  x.  406. 
Deplore,  vili.  479- 
Deplor*d,  x.  939. 
Depopulation,  xi.  756. 
Deport,  ix..389.  xi.  666. 
Deprav*d,  v.  471.x.  825.  xi.806y 

886. 
Deprav*«t,  vi.  174. 
Deprecation,  vili.  878. 
Depress'd,  ix.  46. 
Dejlrivd; ix.  857.  xi.  8I6. 
Deprivies,  xii.  100. 
Depth,  I  549,  627.  H.  324.  viii. 

413. 


Derided,  vi.  633.  xi.  817. 
Derides,  ii.  I9I.  ix.  211. 
Derision,  v.  730.  vL  6O8.  xii.  52. 
Derive,  xi.  427*  xii.  36. 
Deriv'd,  ix.  887.  x.  77,  9^5. 
Descant,  iv.  603. 
Desoend,  vii.  1,  84.  viii.  198.  ix. 

169.  X.  337,  394,  398,  648.  xii. 

588,606. 
Descended,  iv.  541.  x.  9a  xL  75, 

576.  xii.. 607,  628. 
Descending,  i.  327-  iii.  303.  511. 

v.  363.  vi.  325.  xi.  8.  670.  xii. 

228. 
Descends,  v.  399.  vii.  51M.  xi. 

142,  209,  862.  xii.  48. 
Deiceftt,  ii.  14,  70.  iii.  90l  ix. 

163.  X.  979-  xi.  127.  xiL  i^g. 
Descents,  viii.  410. 
Describe,  viii.  3S.  ix.  33. 
DescribM,  iv.  567. 
Descries,  iii.  501. 
Descry,  i.  290.  vi.  530.  viti.  140. 

ix.  228. 
Descry'd,  ii.  636.  ix.  60.  x.  325. 
Desert,  ii.  973^  xi.  779.  xii.  139* 

216. 
Desert,  (adj.)  ii.  270.  iii.  544.  viL 

314.  viu.  154.  X.  437- 
Desert,  (verb,)  v.  515. 
Deserted,  iv.  922.   ix.  980.  xi 

655. 
Deserts,  viii.  563. 
Deserve,  L  692. 
Deserv'd.  iv.  42.  vi.  354,  7O9  x. 

16,  726. 
Deserves,  vi.  467« 
Deservhig,  v.  446.  xi.  171. 
Deservings,  x.  727. 
Design,  i.  646.  iL  386,  63a  iti. 

467.  iv.  524.  V,  33;  Ix.  26l. 
Design 'd,  ii.  838.  x.  60, 277. 
Designing,  ii.  179* 
Designs,  i.  213.  ▼.  7^. 
Designs,  (vei^,>  v.  Sa?-    • 
Desirable,  viii.  505. 
Desire,  ik  295.  iii.  662,  694*  iv. 

466,  509,  5&3v  V.  45,  555.  vL 

201.  vii  61,  119.  viii  d2,  252, 

417,  451,  526.  ix.  5d4,  598r 
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741,     1013,    1156.    X.    99^, 
997. 
Desired^  ix.  SgS. 
Desires,  iii.  177.  iv.  808.  v,  518. 

xii.  87. 
Desiring,  Tiii.  6^8. 
Desirous,  v.  631.  ix.  839.  x.  749, 

947. 
Desir'st,  x.  837,  9^8. 
Desisting,  vii.  552. 
Desolate,   iv.  936.  viii.  154.  x. 

490,  864.  xi.  306. 
Desolation,  i.  180. 
Despair,  i.  126,  191,  525.  ii-  6, 

45, 1«6,  143.  iv.  23,  74,  115, 

156.  vi.  787.  X.  118,  IQO7.  xi. 

139,  301,  489. 
DespairU  i.  660.  vi.  495. 
Despairing,  ix.  255. 
Desperate,  ii.  107.  iii.  S5. 
Despicable,  i.  437.  xi.  340. 
Despise,  vi.  717-  ix.  878. 
Despis'd,  ii.  481.  v.  60.  vi.'812. 

vii.  422. 
Viore  Despis*d,  vi.  602. 
Despite,  vi.  340,  906.  ix.  176.  x. 

1044.  xii.  34. 
Oespiteixil,  X.  1. 

Despoird,  Hi.  109-  ix.  411,  1138. 
OestinU  i.  }68.    ii.   I61,   848. 

vii.  622.  X.  62,  646.  xi.  387. 

xii.  233. 
Destiny,  iv.  56.  v.  534. 
Destitute,  ix.  1062. 
Destroy,  ii.  502,  734,  787-  iii.  91. 

vi.  226,  855.  vii.  607.  ix.  477, 

939.  X.  611,  1006.  xi.  892. 
Destroyed,  ii.  85,  92.   iii.   301. 

ix.   130.  xi.  761,  875.  xii.  3, 

262. 
Destroyer,  iv.  749- 
Destroyers,  xi.  697. 
Destroying,  ix.  129, 478.  xii.  394. 
>e8troys,  iii.  301.  x.  838. 
>estructioD,  i.  137.  ii.  84,  464, 

505.  iii.  208.  v.  907.  vi.  l62, 

253.  viii.  236.  ix.  56,  134.  x. 

612,  1006. 
Detain,  viii.  207.  x.  367. 
>etaio*d,  iii.  14. 

VOL.  II. 


Detains,  x.  108. 
Detect,  x.  136. 
Deter,  ii.  449. 
Deterr  d,  ix.  696. 
Determine,  vi.  318.  xi.  227. 
Determin'd,  ii.  ^30.  v.  879.  ix. 

148. 
Detestable,  ii.  74.'>. 
Detriment,  vii.  153.  x.  409. 
Deucalion,  xi.  12. 
Devil,  ii.  496.  iii.  613.  iv.  502, 

846.  ix.  188.  X.  87S. 
DevUish,   ii.  379.'  iv.  I7,   394, 

801.  vi.  504,  553,  589. 
DevOs,  i.  373. 
Devious,  iii.  489. 
DetFise,   vi.  504.  viii.  207.   ix. 

1091. 
Devis'd,  ii.  379.  v.  780. 
Devising,  iv.  197. 
Devoid,  ii.  151. 
Devolv'd,  X.  135. 
Devote,  iii.  208.  ix.  90I.  xi.  821 , 
Devoted,  v.  890. 
Devotion,  vii.  514.  xL  452. 
Devour,  ii.  435,  805.  ix.  77.  x. 

606. 
Devoured,  x.  712,  980. 
Devouring,  v.  89S.  xii.  183. 
Devours,  xii.  184. 
Devout,  xi.  14,  863. 
Dew,  iv.  614,  645,  653. 
Dew-drops,  v.  746. 
Dew'd,  xii.  373. 
Dews,  i.  771.  V.  212,  429,  646. 

xi.  135. 
Dewy,   i.  743.  v.  56,   141.  vii. 

333.  ix.  1044.  xi.  865.    . 
Dext'rous,  v.  741. 
Dext*rous1y,  xi.  884. 
Diabolic,  ix.  9^. 
Diadem,  iv.  9a 
Dialect,  v.  761. 
Diamond,  iii.  506.   iv.   554.  v« 

634,  759.  vi.  864. 
Dictsean,  x.  584. 
Dictate,  xi.  355. 
Dictates,  ix.  23. 
Die,  iii.  209, 210,  240, 246,  295, 

409.  iv.  527.  vi.  347.  viii.  330^. 
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ix.  66:i,  (585,  ri3,  763,  907, 

928,  979.  X.  785,  788,  79«, 

1006.  xi.  459,  471.  xii.  179, 

507. 
Dies,  iL  624.  iii.  343.  ix.  764.  x. 

790.  xii.  168,  419* 
Diet,  V.  495. 
Dieted,  ix.  80S. 
Different,  i.  686.  viii.  130,  471. 

ix.  888.  xi.  382,  574. 
Differing,  ▼.  490.  vii.  71. 
Difficult,  ii.  71.  X.  593,  99^. 
Difficulty,  ii.  449,  102  L,  10S3. 

X.  252. 
Diffident,  viii.  562.  ix.  293. 
Diffiise,  vii.  190. 
DiffiiB'd,  iii.  137,  639.  iv.  818. 

vii.  265.  ix.  852. 
Digest,  v.  412. 
Digestion,  v.  4. 
Digged,  i.  690.  vi.  516. 
Dignified,  ix.  940. 
Dignity,  ii.  25,  111.  iv.  6I9.  v. 

827.  viii.  489.  X.  151. 
Dignities,  i.  859. 
Digressions,  viii.  55. 
Dilated,  i.  429.  iv.  986.  ^i.  486. 

ix.  876. 
Dim,  i.  697»  u.  758,  1036.  iii, 

26.  V.  6S5.  ix.  707,  876'.  x.  23. 
Dimension,  vii.  480. 
Without  Dimension,  ii.  893. 
Dimensioniess,  xl  17. 
Dimensions,  i.  793. 
Diminish,  vii.  612. 
Diminish'd^  iv.  85. 
Diminution,  vii.  369. 
Dimly,  v.  157. 
Dimm*d,  iv.  114.  xi.  212. 
Din,  i.  668.  ii.  1040.  vi.  408.  x. 

521.  xii.  61. 
Dinner,  v.  304,  396. 
Dint,  ii.  813. 
Djpsas^  X.  526. 
Dipt,  T.  283.  xi.  244. 
Dire,  i.  94,  134,  189,  624,  625. 

ii.  128,  589,  628,  820.  iv.  15. 

vi.  211,  248,  665,  766.  vii.  42. 

ix.  643.  X.  624,  543.  xi.  248, 

474,  489.  xii.  175. 


Direct,  iii.  618.  iv.  795.  v.  301. 

vi.  719.  vii.  298,  576.  ix.  974. 

xi.  190.  xii.  639. 
Direct,  (verb,)  i.  S48.  ii.  980.  m. 

631.  v.  508.  ix.  216.  xi.  711. 
Direct  against^  iii.  526. 
Directed,  ii.  981.  v.  49.  vii.  514. 
Directly,  iii.  89. 
Dis,  iv.  270. 
Disabled,  xii.  392. 
DisadTantage,  vi.  431. 
Disagree,  ii.  497. 
Disappear'd,  vi,  414.   viii.  478. 

xii.  640. 
Disarm'd,   iii.  253.  vi.  400.  ix. 

465.  X.  945« 
Disarray  d,  iii.  396. 
Disastrous,  i.  597. 
Disband,  iL  523. 
Disburden,  ix.  624.  x.  719. 
Disburden'd,  vi.  878. 
Disburd'ning,  v.  319. 
Discern,  L  326.  iii.  682.  iv.867. 

ix.  544,  681. 
Discerned,   iii.  407.  iv.  570,  v. 

299.  ix.  573,  1149.  X.  331. 
Discerning,  xii.  ^72. 
Discerns,  i.  78.  v.  711.  ix.  765. 
Discharge,  vi.  564.  xL  196. 
Discharged,  iv.  67. 
Disciples,  xiL  438. 
Discipline,  iv.  954. 
Disciplin'd,  xii.  302. 
Disclose,  vi.  445.  viii.  607. 
Discios'd,  vi.  861.  vii.  419- 
Discompos'd,  V.  10.  x.  110. 
Disconsolate,  xi.  113. 
Discontented,  iv.  807. 
Discontinuous,  vi.  329. 
Discord,  ii.  967. 
Discord,  vi.  210,  997.  viL  217- 

ix.  1124.  X.  707. 
Discover,  i.  64,  724.  iu  571.  ^ 

290. 
Di^cover^d,  iv.  814.  vi.  571-  ^ 

la  xL  267. 

Discovering,  v.  142. 
Discovers,  iii.  547. 
Discountensnc'd,  viii.    553.  x. 
110. 
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Discourse,  ii.  555.  v.  2S3,  895, 
488,  803.  viii.  48,  2U,  552. 
ix.  b,  22$.  X.  S4f$. 
Discreetest^  viii.  550. 
Discursive,  v.  488. 
Disdain,  i.  9a  iv.  8^,  770.  v. 

666.  iz.  584. 
Disdain'd.   iv.  180.  vi.  367.  x. 

21s,  876. 
Disdaioful,  ii.  680. 
Disdainfully,  iv.  903. 
Disdaining,  vi.  798. 
Diseas'd,  xL  480. 
Diseases,  xi.  474. 
Dis-espous'd,  ix.  17* 
Disfigured,  iv.  127. 
Disfiguring,  xi.  521. 
Disgorge,  i.  575. 
Disgorging,  vi.  588«  xii.  158. 
Disguise,  x.  331* 
Disguis'd^i.  481.  iii.480.  ix.  522. 

X.  330- 
Disguises,  iv.T40. 
Disbearten*d,  v.  122. 
Dishevelled,  iv.  8O6. 
Dishonest,  iv.  313. 
Dishonour,  ix.*267,  297,  330. 
Diahonourable,  iv.  314, 
Disincumber'd,  v.  700. 
Disinherited,  x.  821. 
Disinthrone,  ii»  229- 
Dic^in,  iii.  415.  ix.  S84. 
Disjoining,  y.  106. 
Dislike,  i.  102.  viiL  443.  xi.  720. 
Dislodge,  V.  669,  vi.  7. 
Dislodg'd,  VI.  415. 
Dislodging,  iii.  493. 
Disloyal,  iii.  204.  ix.  7. 
Dismal,  1.60.  ii.  572,  823.  vi.212, 
666.  viii.  241.  ix.  185.  x.  508, 
787.  xi.  469. 
Dismay,  i.  57.  ii.  422.  ix.  917. 

xi.  1^6. 
Dismay'd,  ii.  792.  iv.  861.  x.  35. 

Zf.  449« 
Dismiss,  vii.  108.  viii.  664.  ix 

1159.  xi.  113. 
Dismissed,  x.  410.  xi.  507.  xii. 

195. 
Dismissing,  ii.  282. 


Dismounted,  vii*  I9. 
Disobedience,  i.  1.  v.  541,  888. 

vi.  396,  91 U  ix.  8. 
Disobedient,  vi.  687*  x.  76l. 
Disobey'd,  vi.  403. 
Disobeying,  iii.  203. 
Dfsobeys,  v.  611,  612. 
Disorder,  iii.  713.  vi.  388. 
Disordered,  vi.  696.  x.  911. 
Disparage,  i.  473. 
Disparity,  viii.  386. 
Disparted,  vii.  241.  x.  416. 
Dispatch,  v.  486.  ix.  203. 
Dispatchful,  v.  331. 
Dispell'd,  i.  530. 
Dispels,  V.  208. 
Dispense,  iv.  157. 
Dispensed,  v.  330,  571.  xi.  766. 
Dispenses,  iii.  492. 
Dispenses,  (verb,)  iii.  579. 
Dispeopled,  vii.  151. 
Disperse,  iii.  54.  v.  208. 
Dispersed,  iv.  26l.  v.  7,  651.  x. 

578.  xii.  45. 
Displace,  i.  473.  . 
Display'd,  ii.    10.    vii.   390.   ix. 

1012» 
Di8pleas*d,  viii.  398.  ix.  535.  x. 

22,  944.  xii  63. 
Displeasure,    ix.  993.    x.    952, 

1094. 
Displode,  vi.  605. 
Disport,  ix.  520,  1042. 
Disporting,  viii.  518. 
Dispose,  i.  246.  viii,  170.  xi.  54. 
Dispos'd,   iii.   115.  v.   646.  xii. 

349. 
Disposer,  iv.  635.. 
Dispossess,  iv.  96I.  xii.  28. 
Dispo8sess*d ,  vii.  142. 
Dispraise,  vi.  382.  xi.  I66. 
Disproportions,  viii. -27. 
Dispute,  viii.  55,  158. 
Dispute,  (verb,)  v.  822. 
Disputes,  vi.    123.    viii.   77.   x. 
'    828. 

Disrelish,  v.  '305.  x.  569. 
Dissect,  ix.  29. 
Dissembler,  iii.  681. 
Dissension,  xii.  353. 
og2 
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Dissent,  v.  679  ▼>•  1*^.  »*  "60. 

Dissipation,  vi.  598. 

Dissolve,  iv.  955.  viii.  291.  xi. 

SS3,  xii.  546. 
Di68olv*d,  ii.  506.  iii.  457- 
Dissolute,  xi.  803. 
Dissolution,  ii.  127.  iii.  ^^S.  x. 

1049.  xi.  55,  55St.  xii.  459. 
Dissonance,  vii.  32. 
Dissuade,  ii.  122.  ix.  293. 
Dissuades,  ii.  188. 
Distance,  iii.  578.  vii.  379   viii. 

21,  lis.  ix.  9.x.  247,  683. 
Distances,  iv.  945. 
Distant,  iii.  428,  501,  566,  6II. 

iv.  453.  vi.  530,  551.  vii.  87. 

x.  362,  673. 
Distaste,  ix.  9. 
Distemper,  ix.  887.  xi.  53. 
Distemper,  (verb,)  vii.  273. 
Distemper'd,  iv.  807.  ix.  1131. 

xi.  56. 
Distempers,  iv.  118. 
Distended,  xi.  880. 
Distends,  i.  572. 
Distiird,  V.  56. 
Distinct,  vi.  846,  847.  vii.  5S6. 

ix.  812. 
Distinction,  v.  590. 
Distinguish,  v.  892. 
Distinguishable,  ii.  668. 
Distorted,  ii.  784. 
Distract,  iv.  18. 
Distress,  x.  9«0,  94«-  xii.  6i3. 
Distrust,  ix.  6.  xi.  I66. 
Disturb,  vi.  549. 
Disturb,  (verb,)  i.  I67.  ii.  102, 

971.  vi.  225.  ix.  262. 
Disturbance,  ii.  373. 
Disturbances,  x.  897. 
DUturb'd,  ii.  657-  iv.  879,  994- 

V.  226.  VI.  266.  ix.  192,  668, 

Ditties,  i.  449-  xi-  ^S^f. 

Divan,  x.  457. 

Diverse,  iv.  234.  x.  284. 

Diverted,  ix.  814. 

Divide,  iv.  688.  vii.  262,  340, 

352.  ix.  214.  X.  379- 
Divided,  iv.  Ill,  ^233.  vi.  230, 


381,  570.  vii.  251.  X.  856.  xiL 

157,  199. 
Divides,  iii.  419-  vL  70- 
Dividiog,  vii.  269* 
Dividu^,  vii.  382.  xii.  85. 
Divine,  i.  683.  ii.  99-  iii.  44,  141, 

225,  384,  411.  iv.  391,   364. 

V.  67,  159,256,  278,  458,  54ft 

625,  734,  8O6.  vL   101,  158, 

184, 780.  vii.  2, 72, 195.  viii  ft 

215,  295,  314,  436.  ix.  6O6, 

776.  845,  865,  899,  986, 991 

x.  139,857.  858.  xi.  319, 354, 

512,  606.  xii.  9. 
Divin*d,  x.  357. 
Divinely,  vi.  761.  viii.  50a  ix- 

489.  X.  67. 
Divinity,  ix.  1010. 
Divisible,  vL  331. 
Diurnal,  iv.  594^  vii.  22.  viii.  22, 

134.  X.  1069- 
Divulge,  ,viii.  73. 
Divulg'd,  viii.  583. 
Dizzy,  ii.  753. 
Doctrine,  v.  856.  xii.  50& 
Dodona,  i.  518. 
Dogs,  X.  616. 
Dole,  iv.  894. 
Doleful,  i.  65. 
Dolorous,  IL  6l9.  vL  658. 
Dolphins,  vii.  410. 
Domestic,iv.760.  ix.  318.  xi.  617. 
Dominations,   iiL  S^S^.  v.  601, 

772,  840.  X.  87,  4d0. 
Dominic,  iii.  479- 
Dominion,  ii.  978.  uulSSLiv.SS, 

430.  V.  751.  vi.  422,  887-  »«. 

532.  viii.  545.  x.  244,  400.  ^^ 

27,  68. 
Dominions,  ii.  11.  iii.  320. 
Donation,  xii.  69* 
Doom,  i.  53.  ii.  209,  55a  vL  159* 

224, 328.  iv.  840.  vi.  278, 378. 

385,  692,  817.  Ix.   768.  9M. 

X.   76.    172,  344,    378,  517. 

769,  841,  926,   1026.  xL40, 

76,  428. 
Doom,  (verb,)  iii.  401,  404. 
Doom'd,  it  3l6.  iv.  890.  v.  9^1- 

X.  796. 
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Door,  i.  504.  v.  299.  vi.  9,  x. 

389,  443.  xi.  731,  737. 
Doors,  1.  7^3.  ii.  881.  iii.  525. 

iv.  189.  V".  566.  xi.  17. 
Dorado,  xi.  411. 
Dorian,  i.  550.  . 
Doric,  i.  519,  714. 
Dothan,  xi.  SI7. 
Double,  iv.  102,  1009.  v.  783. 

ix.  ^^.  X.  850.  xi.  129,  201. 
Double,  (verb,)  x.  1040. 
Double- formed,  ii.  741. 
Double-fouoted,  xii.  144. 
Doubled,  i.  485.  616.  vi.  602. 
Doubt,  i.  55B.  iv.  18.  v.  554.  vi. 

630.  viii.  13,  64,  179-  «.  95, 

261,615.  X.  793.  xi.  211.  xii. 

473. 
Doubt,   (verb,)   ii.  94.  vi.  56$. 

viii.  116.  ix.  279- 
In  Doubt,  iv.  888>  907. 
Doubt  not,  ix.  244.  x.  1022.  xi. 

349.  xii.  285. 
No  Doubt,  iv.  426,  795,  890. 

viii.  568.  ix.  257. 
One  Doubt,  X.  782. 
Doubted,  i.  114. 
Doubtful,  i.  527.  ii.  154,  203, 

486.  V.  6^Si.  vi.  423. 
Doubting,  iv.  983. 
Doubtless,  ii.  315.  ix.  745. 
Doubts,  vii.  60. 
Dove,  xi.  857. 
Dove-like,  i.  21. 
Down-cast,  i.  523. 
Down  dropt,  ix.  893. 
Downfall,  i.  116. 
Downright,  iii.  562. 
Downs,  iv.  252. 

Downy,  iv.  334.  v.  282.  vii.  438. 
.     ix.851. 
DowV,  V.  218. 
Draff,  X.  630. 

Drag,  iv.  965.  vl.  358.  xii.  454. 
Dragg'd,  vi.  260. 
Dragon,  iv.  3.  x.  529. 
Drain*d,  iii.  605.  vi.  851.  xi.  570. 
Draughts,  v.  306. 
Draw,  ii.  25.  iii.  I6I,  220.  iv. 

532.  V.  729.  vii.  306, 365.  viii. 


348.   ix.'  822,    914,   956.  x. 

267. 
Draw  off,  iv.  782. 
Draw  on,  ix.  223. 
Draw  out,  x.  801. 
Drawn,   i.   664.    iii.  379,   509, 

517,  522.  iv.   6S.   vii.  14.  x. 

262,  511,886. 
Draws,  x.  245.  xi.  ,205. 
Draws  in,  vii.  416. 
Draw"st,  iv.  975. 

Dread,  i.  406,  555.  iv.  82.  vi.  59. 

xi.  248.  xii.  14. 
Dread,  (adject.)  i.   589-  ii.   16,' 

510.  iii.  326.  vi.  648. 
Dread,   (verb.)   i.  SSS,  644.  ii. 

263.  ix.  158.x.  998.* 
More  Dread,  ix.  969.  . 
Dreaded,   i.   464.  ii,  293,   474, 

964.  iv.  929.  vi.  491.  ix.  1114. 
Dreadful,  i.  130, 183, 564.  ii.  426, 

672,  706.  iii.  393.  iv.  426,  990. 

vi.  105,  225,  828.  viii.  SS5.  x. 

121,  521,  779,  814,  848.  xii. 

236,  644. 
Dreadless,  vi.  1. 
DreAoi,  V.  93,  98,  116.  vii.  39. 

viii.  292,  310,  482. 
Dream,  (verb,)  ii.  315,  v,  12Q» 

viii.  175.  xi.  95.  xii.  S%6. 
Dream'd,  iii.  459.  v.  31,  32. 
Dreaming,  iii.  514. 
Dreams,  iv.    803.    v.   112.   ix. 

1050.  xii.  595,611. 
Dreams,  (verb,)  i.  784. 
Drear,  x.  525. 
Dreary,  i.  180.  ii.  6I8. 
Dregs,  vii.  238. 
Drench,  ii.  73. 
Drencb'd,  xi.  367. 
Dress,  xi.  583. 

Dress,  (verb,)  ix.  205.  xi.  620. 
Drew,  i.  472.   ii.  308,  692.  iii. 

645.  V.  710.  vi.  79s.  vii.  144, 

480.  viii.  284.  ix.  434,  578.  x. 

629:  xi.  845. 
Drew  nigh,  iii.  646.  iv.  861.  v. 

82.  xi.  238. 
Drew  on,  ix.  739- 
Drink,  v.  344.  ix.  838. 
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Drink,  (verb,)  v.  63?.  vii.  $62. 

X.  728. 
Drinks,  v.  451,  xi.  473. 
Drinks,  (verb,)  ii.  584. 
Drink'st,  xL  5S2. 
Drive,  i.  26o.  ii.  366,  367-  iii. 

438.  iv.  155.  vi.  52,  715.  vii. 

32.  X.  290.  xi.  105,  853. 
Drives,  iv.  184.  xi.  646. 
Drivn,  i.  223.  ii.  86,366,772. 

iii.  677.  iv.  753.  ix.  62.  x.  240, 

583,  845.  xi.  842. 
Driven  back,  vii.  57. 
Driven  down,  vi.  738.  x.  1075. 
Driven  out,  vii.  185. 
Drizzllne\  vi.  545. 
Drone,  vH.  490. 
Droop,  xi.  178. 
Drooping,  i.   328.   vi.  496.   ix. 

430.     • 
Drop,  ii.  607. 
Drop,  (verb,)  xi.  535. 
Drop  Serene,  iii.  25. 
Dropping,  iv«  630.  ix.  582. 
Drops,  V.  182.  vii.  292.  ix.  1002. 

xi.  416. 
Drops,  (verb,)  ii.  933.  v.  23. 
Dropsies,  xi.  488. 
Dropt,  i.  745.  ii.  113.  vi.  839. 

vii.  406.  xii.  645. 
Dross,  i.  704. 
Drossiest,  v.  442. 
Drove,  i.  418.  ir.  I69.  vi.  831, 

858.  X.  287.  xi.  186,  739- 
Drov'st,  iii.  396. 
Drouse,  xi.  131. 
Droused,  viii.  289. 
Drought,  vii.  66. 
Drown,  xi.  894. 
Drown'd,  vii.  36.  xi.  13,  757. 
Drudge,  ii.  732. 
Dragg'd,  X.  568. 
Drugs,  ii.  640. 
Drums,  i.  394. 
Dry,  i.  227-  ii.  898,  940.  iii.  652. 

vii.  284,  292,   304,    307.   Jx. 

179.  X.  294.  xi.  544,  842,  861. 

xii.  197. 
Dry-ey  d,  xi.  495. 
Drym),  ix.  387- 


Dry'd,  viii.  256. 
Dubious,  i.  104.  ii.  1042. 
Due,  i.  569.  n-  453,  454,  8Sa 
iii.  190,  191>  245,  57B,  738- 
iv.  48,  180.  v.  303, 817.  vi.  445. 
vii.  149.  viii.  11,  385.  ix.  566, 
800.  X.  93,  8S3,  99^  xi.  ^t5$, 
444, 533.  xii.  1 2, 1 .52, 264,  SS9, 
400. 

Duel,  xii.  387. 

Dulcet,  i.  712.  V.  347. 

Dulcimer,  vii.  596. 

Duly,  V.  145. 

Dumb,  ix.  527* 

Dun,  iii.  72. 

Dungeon,  i.  6I.  ii.  S17,  1003.  x. 
4^697. 

Durable,  v.  581.  x.  320. 

Durance,  iv.  899. 

Durst,  i.  49,  102,  382,  385,  391. 
iii.  220.  iv.  704,  829-  vi.  155. 
viii.  287.  ix.  1180. 

Dusk,  ix.  741. 

Dusky,  i.  226.  ii.  488.  v.  196, 
667.  vi.  58. 

Dust,  iv.  416.  V.  ^16.  viL  203, 
525,  577.  ix.  17a  X.  178, 208, 
748,  770,  805,  1085.  zL  199^ 
460,  463,  529. 

Duteous,  ix.  521. 

Duty,  i.  833.  x.  IO6. 

Dwarfs,  i.  779- 

Dwell*  i.  47>  66.  ii.  86,  3!98,  Ml. 
iii.  249,  S35, 670.  iv.  377-  v. 
373,  456,  5O0.  vi.  «9*.  880; 
788.  vii.  156,  329,  627-  vfi: 
185.  ix.  125,322,729-:£.dS!$ 
492,  587.  xi.  43,  4a,  178, 25* 
348,  608,  838>  90I.  xH  22, 
146,248,281,316,344,487. 

Dwelling,  iv.  378,  884.  viii. 
118. 

Dwelling-place,  ii.  57.  vit  625. 

Dwellings,  vii.  183,'  SfO. ».  74f. 

Dwells,  1.  250.  iii.  216,  225.  viiL 
103.  xii.  84. 

Dweirst,  vii.  7. 

Dwdt,  iii.  5,  570.  iv.  214.  ix.  83^. 

Dy*d,  xii.  428,  445. 

Dy'd,  (coloured,)  x.  IOO9. 
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Dying,  iii.  ^96,    299,   479-  x. 

964^,  974. 
Dy*8t,  vii,  544. 


Eager,  vl  878.  ix.  740. 

Eagerly,  iL  947. 

Eagle,  vii.  423. 

Eagles,  X.  271. 

Eagle- wing'd,  vi.  763. 

Ear,  i.  787.  ii.  117,  920,  953.  ill. 

193,  647.  ir.  410,  800.  v.  S6, 

v545,  G26,  810.  vi.  350.  viii.  1, 

49,  211.  335,  606.  ix.  47.x. 

506i  1060.  xi.  30,    152,  435. 

xil.  236. 
Early,  ix.  225,  457,  799-  xi.  275. 
Earliest,  iv.  642,  651. 
Earn.  ii.  473.  x.  1054.  xi.  375. 
Earn'd,  x.  592. 
Earnest,  x.  553. 
In  Earnest,  i.  458.  ix.  939. 
Earnestly,  ix.  1141. 
Ears,  iv.  982.  v.  771.  vii.  35,  70, 

177.  ix.  736.x.  99,  780. 
Earth-born,  i.  198.  iv.  S60. 
Earthly,  v.  464.  vii.  14,  52,  179. 

viii.  120,  453,  522.  ix.  1083. 

xil.  315. 
Earthly,  iv.  583.  ix.  157. 
Ease,  i.  320.  ii.  227,  26l,  878, 

1041.  iii.  563,  iv.  96,  187»  329, 

632,  893.  V.  439.  ix.  129, 245, 

1120.   X.  394,   622.   XI.  536, 

794. 
Ease,  (verb,)  iL  458.  v.  59.  ix. 

129,  801. 
At  Ease,  ii.  521,  841,  868.  vii. 

407. 
Eas'd,  iv.  739-  xii.  274. 
Easier,  ii.  345,  573.  iv.  943.  vi. 

37,  286.   viii.   626.  ix.   690, 

978. 
Easiest,  iv.  47.  viii.  183.  xi.  119, 

549. 
Easily,  i.  696.   iii.  94,  301 »  vi. 

596.  vu.  48,  609.  x.  3!,  136. 

xi.  141. 


Easing,  vii.  430.  x.  260. 
East,  Ii.  3.  iv.  178^   209,  596, 
623.  V.  142,  339.  vii.  30,  245, 
370,  380,  583.  viii.  738,  l62. 
X.  685,  203.  xii.  141. 
Eastern,  i.  341.  iii.  557.  iv.  542. 
V.  1,  275.  vi.   190.  xii.  362, 
638,  641. 
East-side,  xi.  lia 
Eastward,   iv.   211.   v.  309*  x. 

292.  xii.  145. 
Easy,  ii.  81,  256,  1031.  iii.  524. 
iv.  421, 433.  vi.  437,  499, 632, 
vii.  304.  ix.  24,  5^,  734.  x. 
58,  305,  393. 
More  Easy,  iv.  330. 
Eat,  V.  637.  viii.  147,  309,  320, 
322.  ix.  595,  657,  66O,  662, 
706,  762,  781,  997.  x.   122, 
143,  162,  178,  200,  202,  204, 
205,  728.  xi.  94.  xii.  186. 
Eating,  ix.  792,  IOO5. 
Eaten,   ix.   764,    869.    x.    121, 

199. 
Eats,  ix.  724. 

Eat*st,  vii.  544.  viii.  329.  xL  532. 
Ebb,  xi.  847. 
Ecbatan,  xi.  393. 
Eccentric,  iii.  575.  v.  623.  viii. 

83. 
Echo,  X.  861. 
Echo'd,  V.  873. 
Echoing,  iv.  681.  ix.  U07. 
Eclipse,  i.  597.  x.  413. 
Eclip8*d,  V.  776.  xi.  183. 
Eclipses,  ii.  666, 
Ecliptic,  iii.  740. 
Eden,  L  4.  iv.  27, 132,  210, 213, 
223,  375,  507,  569^  vi.  75.  vii. 
65,  582.  viii.  113.  ix.  54,  77, 
193,  341.  X.  89.  xi.  119,  342. 
xii.  40,  465,  649. 
Eden's,  v.  143. 
Edge,  i.  276,  460.  vi.  108,  252, 

323. 
Edict,  V.  798. 
Edifice,  viii,  104. 
Effect,  ii.  595,  iii.  612.  vL  493. 

vii.  175.  viii.  95.  ix.  865. 
Effected,  i.  647.  ix.  152. 
og4 
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Effects,  ix.  650,  875.  xi.  424. 

Effectual,  iii.  170. 

Effeminate,  xi.  654. 

Efficacy,  x.  660. 

Effluence,  ill.  6. 

Effulgence,  iii.  388.  v.  458.  vi. 

680. 
Effusd,  xi.  447. 
Effusion,  vi.  765. 
Egg,  vii.418. 
Egress,  ii.  437. 
Egypt,  i.  421,  480,  488,  721.  iii. 

537.  iv.  171.  xii.  157, 190. 219. 
Egyptian^  v.  274.  ix.  443.  xii.  182. 
iSypfs,  i.  339. 
Eject,  xi.  52. 
Eighth,  ix.  67. 
ElDorado,  xi.  411. 
Elaborate,  viii.  539. 
Eldest,  ii.  894,  962.  v.  180. 
Eleale,  i.  411. 
Elect,  iii.  136, 184,  360.  ru  374. 

xii.  214. 
Election,  x.  764. 
Elegant,  ix.  1018. 
Element,  ii.  490.  vii.  16.  viii.  348. 
Elemental,  vii.  265. 
Elements,  ii.  275,  925,  1015.  iii. 

715.  rr.  993.  v.  180,  415.  vi. 

222.  xi.  50. 
Elephant,  iv.  345. 
Elevate,  ii.  558. 
Elevates,  ix.  633. 
Elixir,  iii.  607. 
Elops,  X.  525. 
Elm,  V.  216. 
Elocution,  ix.  748. 
Eloquence,  ii.  556.  v.  149.  ix.671. 
Elude,  ix.  158. 
Elves,  i.  781. 
Elis,  i.  496. 
Elysian,  iii.  359. 
Elysium,  iii.  472. 
Embassy,  iii.  65^ 
Embellish'd,  lit.  507. 
Emblem,  iv.  703. 
Embrace,  viii.  626.  xii.  426. 
Embraced,  ix.  990* 
Embraces,  ii.  793.  iv.  322,  471. 

v.  215.  X.  994. 


Embracing,  iv.  494,  771-  v.  27. 

vii.  90.  X.  912. 
Embroil*d,  iL  966. 
Embroils,  ii.  9O8. 
Embryon,  ii.  9OO.  vii.  277- 
Embryo*8,  iii.  474. 
Emergent,  vii.  286. 
Eminence,  ii.  6.  iv.  44.  viii.  6124^ 
Eminent,  i.  590.  iv.  219.  ▼•  594. 

xi.  665,  789. 
Eminently,  ix.  976. 
Emmet,  vii.  485. 
Empedodes,  iii.  471. 
Emperor,  ii.  510.  x.  429. 
Emperor's,  i.  378. 
Empire,  L 114.  ii.  296,  815, 327, 

974.  iv.  Ill,  145,  39a  V.  724. 

vi.  302.  vii.  g6,  555,  609-  t. 

389,  592.  xi.  387,  397.  xii.  32, 

581. 
Empires,  ii.  378. 
Empiric,  v.  440. 
Employ,  V.  730. 
Employed,  iii.  628.  iv.  726,  SSS. 

V.  219.  ix.  229. 
Employments,  v.  125. 
Employs,  iv.  76S. 
Empress,  ix.  568,  626. 
Emprise,  xi.  642. 
Emptied,  i.  633. 
Emptier,  ii.  1045. 
Empties,  iii.  731. 
Emptiness,  viii.  195u 
Empty,  iii.  454.  vj7.  SQ.  xi.  6I6L 
Empyreal,  i.  J I7.  ii.  430, 1047. 

iii.  699.  V.  263,  460,  583.  vi 

14, 433.  vii.  14  x.  38a 
Empyrean,  ii.771.  iiL57.vl333l 

vii.  73,633.  X.  321. 
Emulate,  ix.  963. 
Emulation,  ii.  298. 
Emulous,  vi.  822. 
Enamell'd,  iv.  149.  ix.  525. 
Enamour'd,  Vu  765.  iv.  I^v.l3, 

4vo. 

Encounter,  ii.  718. 
EncounterM,  vi.  664. 
Encountering,  vi.  220. 
Epcroach'd,  S.  1001. 
Encroachment  xii.  72. 
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End,  L  164.  ii.  99, 186,  &8S,  56l, 

807.  ill,  157, 197,  6SS.  iv.  398. 

vi.  172,  731.  viL  79,  505,  591. 

^-iii.  35,  540.  ix.  241.  x.  446, 

720,  977,  1020.  xi.  606,  756. 

xii.  556,  605, 
End,  (verb,)  ii.  145,  167.  iii.  406. 

IV.  883.  vi.  258, 288,  493, 703. 

vii,  108,  217.  ix.   51.  x.  53, 

167,641,  725,797,  856,  1084. 

xi.  300,  502,  786.  xii.  6. 
No  End,  iv.  442.  viii.  189-  ix.  798, 

1189.x.  1004.  xii.  330. 
Without  End,  L  67.  ii.  870.  iii. 

142.  V.  165,  615.  vi.  137.  vn, 

161,  942.  X.  797. 
Ended,ii.  106,291,390. 487, 514, 

651.  iii.  266.  iv.  874.  vi.  98, 

296,  496,  569.  viii.  1,  46^  ix. 

468,  733.  X.  987,  IOO7.  xi.  72, 

137,  238,  246.  xii.  552,  6O6. 
Endeavour,  xii.  355. 
£ndeavour*d,  iii.  192. 
Endeavouring,  viii.  260. 
Ending,  iii.  729.  vi.  702. 
Endless,  i.  142.  ii.  30,  159>  897. 

iv.  52.  vi.  694.  x.  754,  810.  xii. 

549. 
Endow,  ix.  149. 
Endow'd,  iv.  715.  xi.  58. 
Ends,  V.  586.  xi.  345,  602. 
Enemy,  i.  188.  ii.  137,  785.  iv. 

825.  V.  239.  viii.  234.  ix.  274, 

304,  494,  905,  1172.  xii.  390. 
Arch-Enemy,  i.  81. 
No-  Enemy,  ii.  622. 
£nemied,ii.l57.  vi.  466, 677,826. 

X.  219,  6^5.  xii.  318, 415,  482. 
Enforc'd,  xi.  419. 
Engaged,  iv.  954.  ix.  400. 
Engaging,  ix.  963. 
Engine,  ii.  65.  iv.  17* 
Enginery,  vi.  553. 
Engines,  i.  75a  ii.  923.  vi.  484, 

518,  686,  650. 
Enjoy,  iii.  471.  iv.  433,445,  472, 
507,  534.  V.  503.  viii.  365, 523, 

e'iS.  ix.  1032.  X.  758.  xi.  142, 

804. 
Enjoy'd,  i.  683.  viii  584.  ix.  264. 


Enjoy'dst,  xii.  580. 

Enjoying,  iii.  306.  iv.  446.  viiL 

366.  ix.  829. 
Enjoyment,  vi.  452. 
Enjoyments,  viii.  531. 
Enjoy'st,  viii.  622. 
Enmity,  i.  431.  iL  500.  ix«  465, 

1151.  X.  180,  497,  925. 
Enna,  iv.  269. 
Ennobled,  ix.  992. 
Enormous,  i.  511.  v.297''vii.411. 
Enrage,  ii.  698. 
Enrag'd,  i.  216.  ii.  96. 
Ensign,  i.  586.  vi.  775. 
Ensigns,  i.  325.  ii.  886.  v.  588.  vi. 

356,  533. 
Ensue,  iv.  26, 527.  v.  682.  vi.  456. 

ix.  827,  977, 1185.  xi.  839- xii. 

331. 
Ensued,  iv.  991.  vii.  40. 
Enter,  iii.  26l.  ix.  563,  704.  v. 

464.  ix.  90.  X.  503,  623.  xiL 

456. 
Enter'd,  i.  731.  iv.  373.  vj.  388. 

ix  188.  xi.  630,  735. 
Enterprise,  i.  89.  ii.  345,  465. 
Enterprisest,  x.  270. 
Enters,  vi.  10. 
Entertain,  ii.  526.  iv.382.  v.  328, 

383.  vi.  611. 
Entertain*d,iv.  I66.  x.  105,  IOO9. 
Entertainment,  v.  69O. 
Enthron'd.  ii.96l.v.  536. 
Entic*d,  i.  412. 
Enticing,  ix.  996. 
Entire,  i.  146,  67I.  iii.  "265.  v. 

502, 753.  vi.399,  741.  ix.  292. 

X.  9.  xii.  264. 
Entirely,  vii.  549. 
Entrails,  i.  234.  ii.  783.  vi.  346i, 

517,  688.  ix.  1000.  xii.  77. 
Entrance,  iii.  50.   iv.  180»  546, 

882.  ix.  61,  68,  734.  X.  21. 

xi.  119,  470. 
EntVmg,  vi.  326.  viii.  40.  xii.  217. 
Envenomed,  ii.  543. 
Envier,  vi.  89. 
Envies,  vi.  9OO.  ix.  770. 
Enviest,  viii.  494. 
Envious,  iv.  524.  vii.  139.  xi.  15. 
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Euviron'd,  ii.  IOI6. 

Environs,  ix,  6^6. 

Eovy,  i.  35,  260.  ii.  26.  iii.  553. 

iv.  115,  503.  V.  61,  6Gi.  vi. 

793.   ix.  175,  264,  466,  729. 

xi.  4.56. 
Envy,  (verb>)  ii.  27-  iv.  517.  ix- 

805. 
Envy'tl,  ii.  244.  vi.  SIS. 
Envying,  ix.  254,  593. 
£ptcycle>  viii.'84. 
Epidanrus,  ix.  507. 
Epilepsies,  xi.  483. 
Equality,  v.  763.  vii.  487.  xii. 

26. 
Equator,  iii.  6l7. 
Eqttinoctial,  ii.  637.  ix.  64.  x.  672. 
Equipag«r  vii.  203. 
Equivalent,  ix.  6O9. 
Ercoco,  xi.  398. 
Brebus,  ii.  883. 
Eneot,  ii.  986.  i v.  288, 289*  v.  725, 

785.  vii.  508.  viii.  432.  ix.363, 

501.  xi.  509. 
Erected,  i.  679- 
Eremites,  iti.  474. 
Err,  ii.  347.  v.  799-  vi.  148,  288. 

viii.  121.  ix.  1049.  X.  266. 
Errand,  ii.  827.  iv.  795.  x.  41. 
Errands,  iii.  652.  vii.  573. 
Err'd,  ix.  1178.  xi.  208. 
Erring,  i.  747.  vi.  173. 
Erroneous,  vi.  146.   vii.  20.   x. 

969. 
Error,  iv.  239.  ix.  1181. 
Err'st,  vi.  172. 
Eruption,  i.  656.  viii.  235. 
Esau,  iii.  512. 
Escape,  ii.  444. 
Bseape,  (verb,)  x.  339, 
Escap'd,  iii.  14.  iv.  794,  824.  vi. 

448.  xi.  777. 
Espoused,  iv.  710.  V.  18. 
Espied,  iv.  477. 
Essence,  i.  425.  ii.  215.  ilt.  6.  ix. 

166. 
Essences,  i.  138. 
Essential,  ii.  97.  v.  $41. 
Establish'd,  ii.  23.  xii.  245. 
Estale,  ^ii.  351. 


Esteem,  iv.  886.  ix.  328,  329- 
Estotiland,  x.  686. 
Estranged,  ix.  1132. 
Eternal,  ii.  46.  iv.  996. 
Eternal,  i.  25,  70, 121,  154^  155, 

318,  610.  ii.  98,  161,  695,  896. 

iii.  2.  18,  127,  172,  349,  374. 

iv.  70,  268.  v.  17s,  246*  711. 

vi.  96, 227, 240, 385, 4^,  630, 

865,  904.  vii.  9,  96,  137,  226, 

517,  576w  viii.  413.  x.  S2,  68, 

597,  8I6.  xii.  314,  551. 
Eternity,  ii.  148,  248.  iiu  5.  v. 

580.  vii.  92.  viii.  406.  xii.  556. 
Eternize,  vi.  374.  xi.  6a 
Ethereal,  i.  45,  285.  ii.  139, 511, 

601,  978.  iii.  r,  100,  71&  ▼• 

267, 418,  499, 863.  vi.  60,  330. 

vii.  244,  356.  viii.  646.  x.  27. 

xii.  577. 
Ethereous,  vi.  473. 
Ethiop,  iv.  282. 
Ethiopian,  ii.  641. 
Etrurian,  i.  303. 
Evade,  x.  1021. 
Evaded,  vi.  596. 
Evangelize,  xii.  499. 
Evasion,  ii.  411. 
Evasions,  x.  829. 
Euboic,  ii.  546. 
Anoiber  Eve,  ix.  828,  911- 
Second  Eve,x.  183. 
Eve,  i.  743.  iv.  185. 
Even,  1.  349.  iii.  179-  vi.245, 544. 

viii.  165.  X.  47.  xl.  348. 
Evening,  i.  289.  ii.  493.  W.  151, 

955,  543,  698,  647,  654,  6», 

792.  V.  376,  627, 628.  vH.  104, 

260,  386,  448,  450,  582.  fin. 

519.  ix.  278, 1088.  x.  95*  ^^• 

588.  xii.  629. 
Evening  star,  viii.  519.  xi.  588. 
Evening*8,  v.  115. 
Even,  iii.  42.   iv.   555.  ▼.  908, 

425.  vii.  252,  274,  338,  435, 

550.  ix.  582.  xi.  276. 
Event,  i.  118,  134,  624.  ii.  8^ 

iv.  716.  v.  740.  ix.  334^  405, 

984.  X.  969.  xl.  59s. 
Events,  iv.  1001. 
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Ever  ddring,  iii.  45.  vii.  206. 
Everlasting,  ii.  184^  232.  lil.  395. 

vii.  565. 
Evidence^  ix.  962. 
Evidence,  (verb,)  x.  S6l. 
Evident,  ix.  1077. 
Evil  hour,  ix.  780,  1067. 
Evil  one,  ix.  463. 
Evil  spirit,  ix.  638. 
^Evince,  xii.  287« 
Euphrasy,  xi.  414. 
Euphrates,  i.  420.  xii.  114. 
Europe,  x.  310.  xi.  405. 
Eufus,  X.  705. 
Eurynome,  x.  581. 
Ewe,  ix.  582. 
Ewes,  xi.  649. 
Exact,  vii.  477.  viii.  539.  ix,  1017.' 

xii.  402. 
Exactly,  viii.  451. 
Exacts,  xii.  590. 
Exalt,  iii.  313.  iv.  525.  v.  829.  vii. 

150. 
Exaltation,  v.  90.  vi.  727- 
Exalteil,  i.  736.  ii.  5.  vi.  99.  ix. 

150.  xi).  457. 
Example,  iv.  881.  v.  901.  vi.  91O. 

vii.  42.  ix.  962.  X.  840.  xi.  8O9. 

xii.  572. 
Exasperate,  ii.  148. 
Exceeded,  v.  459. 
Exceeding,  ix.  96I. 
Excel  iii.  133.  viii.  542. 
ExcellU  ii.  884.  iv.  490.  ix.  897- 

X.  \4K>. 
Excellence,  ii.  350,  v,  456.  vi. 

637,  821.  viii.  91-  x.  lOlT* 
Excellent,  viii.  566.  x.  1015. 
Excelling,  1.  359. 
Excels,  ii.  124, 125.  vi.  177,  822. 

viii.  456. 
Except,  ii.  300.  678,  1032.  Ul. 

684.  ix.  545.  x.  680.  xi.  808. 
Excepted,  xi.  426.  *  « 

Excess,  i.  123,  59^  iii.  696,  698. 

v.  640.  ix.  648.  xi.  Ill,  498. 
Excessive,  ii.  779-  iii.  380.  vi. 

463. 
Excite,  ii.  567*  iv.  522. 


Excites,  ii.  484.  vii.  6S.  ix.  264, 

472. 
Exclaim'd,  x.  416. 
Exclude,  iii.  202.  iv.  584. 
Excluded,  iv.  105. 
Exclusion,  iii.  525. 
Exclusive,  viii.  625. 
Excursion,  ii.  396.  viii.  231. 
Excuse,  V.  447.  IX.  853.  x.  764. 

xii.  96. 
Excus'd,  iv.  394. 
Execrable,  ii.  681.  xii.  64. 
Execration,  x.  737* 
Execute,  L  430.  ii.  732.  iii.  S99' 

X.  772. 
Execution,  x.  853. 
Exempt,  ii.  318.  iii  370.  ix.  486. 

X.  1025.  xi.  514,  709. 
Exercise,  ii.  89.  x.  400»  796,9Si1. 
Exercii*d,  iv.  551. 
Exhalation,  i.  711*  xi.  741. 
Exhalations,  v.  185,  425. 
Exhale,  v.  421. 
ExhaVd,  v.  642.  ix.  1049. 
Exhaling,  vii.  255. 
Exhausted,  vi.  852. 
Exhilarating,  ix.  1047. 
Exhorting,  ii.  179* 
Exile,  i.  632.  ii.  207.  x.  484. 
Exil'd,  iv.  106. 
Exorbitant,  iii.  177- 
Expanded,  i.  225. 
Expanse,  ii.   1014.  iv.  456.  vii. 

264,  340. 
Expatiate,  i.  774. 
Expect,  iv.  972.  V.  892.  vi.  186. 

ix.  382.  xi.  2d6,  859*  »L  384, 

591. 
Expectation,  ii.  417.  vi.  306.  ix. 

789.  X.  536,  782.  xii.  378. 
Expected,  V.  811.  iX.  281.x.  1048. 
Expecting,  t:  439>  504. 
Expedite,  x.  474: 
Expedition,  ii.  342.  vi.  86s  vii. 

J  93. 
Expel,  ii.  140. 

Bxpen'd,  ii.  195»  983.  viii^3S2; 
Experience,  i.  ir8.  V.  "'^ 

190.  ix.  807,  998. 


vui. 
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.Experience,  i.  568. 

Experiment,  x.  967* 

Expert,  V.  233. 

Expiate^  iii.  207. 

Expiations,  xii.  291. 

Expire,  ii.  93. 

Explained,  ii.  518. 

Exploded,  xi.  669. 

Exploding,  X.  546. 

Exploit,  11.  111.  iii.  465.  x.  407. 

Exploits,  V.  565.  XL  790. 

Explore,  iL  97 1.  yii.  gs. 

Explores^  ii.  682.  vi.  118. 

Expose,  ii.  828.  x.  180.  xii.  839. 

Expos'd,  i.  505.  ii.  86O.  iii.  425. 

iv.  206.  ix.  841.  X.  407,  957. 
Exposes,  ii.  27. 
Expressly,  ix.  356. 
Express,  ii.480.  iii.  8.  v.  574.  vii. 

528.  viii.  616.  x.  926.  xi.  854. 
Express,  liL  140.  vi.  720.  ix.  554, 

II64.X.67.  xi.  597. 
Expressing,  viii.  440,  544. 
Expression,  iii.  591.  ix.  527. 
Expulsion,  vi.  880. 
Expunge,  iii.  49* 
Extend,  ii.  326,  498.  v.  651.  vii. 

230.  X.  804. 
Extended,  i.  195.  ii.  885,  1047. 

iii.  557. 
Extends,  ix.  108.  xii.  211. 
Extent,  vii.  496.  x.  808. 
Extenuate,  x.  645. 
Exterior,  ix.  336. 
External,  ▼.  108.     . 
Extinct,  i.  141.  ix.  829. 
Extinguish,  iv.  666. 
Extol,  ii.  479.  iii.  146.  iv.  436, 

788.  V.  164. 
Extolled,  iii.  898. 
Extort,!.  111. 
Extracted,  viii.  497* 
Extracting,  v.  25. 
Extravagant,  vi.  616. 
Extremes,  i.  276.  ii.  599.  vii.  272. 

X.  976. 
Eye,  i.  56S,  604.   ii.  189,  748. 

iii.  58, 198,  534, 547, 578, 578, 

614,  660.  iv.  117,  125,  279. 


800,  572.  V.  26, 181,  171,  71 F. 
vi.  149, 850, 476, 848.  viii.  307, 
488.  ix.  397,  518,  528,  743, 
777,  923,  1086.  X.  h.  xi.  19I, 
212,  885,  896,  620.  xii.  556. 

Eyelids,  iv.  6l6.  v.  674. 

Eye-witnesses,  vi.  883. 

Ey'd,  iv.  504.  xi.  585. 

Eyes, i.  56, 193, 456.  ii.  239, 388, 
616,  758,  808,  89<».  i".  23,  53, 
382,  650,  700.  iv.  858,  466, 
492,  658.  V.  44,  647.  vi  571. 
755,  846,  847.  vii.  446,  496, 
518.  viii.  63,  257,  310,  459. 
ix.  500,  706,  866,  875,  985, 
1014, 1053, 1070, 1 122.  X.  558. 
xi.  130,  305,  S67,  412,  4I& 

•  423,  429,  478.  585,  598,  711. 
863.  xii.  109,  274. 

Eyes,  (verb,)  vii.  67. 

Eyries,  vii.  424. 

Ezekiel,  i.  455.^ 

F. 

Fable,  i.  580. 

Fabled,  L  741.  ix.  3a  x.  580. 

Fables,  i.  197.  ii.  627-  iv.  2.5a  xi. 

11. 
Fablest,  vi.    92. 
Fabric,  i.  7 10.  viii.  76.  x.  482. 
Face,  i.  *600.  ii.  304,  49a  HI.  44, 

140,  262,  407,  637.  iv.  114. 

V.  80,  48,  644.  vt.  540,  681, 

791,  783.  viL  278,316,  377, 

636.  ix.  853,  1063,  1060.  x. 

205,  728,  1064w  n.  8I6,  358, 

712.  848. 
Faces,  vi.  758.  ix.  1077-  xi.  188, 

641.  xii.  644. 
Facil,  iv.  967.  viii.  65.  ix.  1158. 
Fact,  ii.  124.  ix.  928, 980.  xL  457- 
Faction,  ii.  82,  9OI. 
Factious,  xi.  664.  xii.  352. 
Faculty,  v.  410. 
Faculties,  v.  101.  viii.  542. 
Fade,  iii.  86a 
Faded,  i.  602.  ii.  375, 876.  iv.  870. 

ix.  893. 
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Fairy,  i.  781. 

Fail,  i.  117,  l67,  638.  ii.  205. 

vi.  117.  vii.  38.  ix.  942,  1142. 

X.  856.  xii.  9. 
Fail'd,  ii.  480.  iii.  101.  iv.  357- 

vii.  139.  viii.  534.  ix.  145. 
Failing,  it  931.  ix.  404.  x.  129. 
Fails,  vl.  117.  viii.  3S. 
Faint,  vi.  392, 799*  xi.  108, 631. 
Fainting,  i.  530. 
Fair-enticing,  ix.  996. 
Fairer,  ii.  110.  iv.  270.  ix.  1032. 
Much  Fairer,  v.  53. 
Fairest,  iv.  147,324.  v,  18,  I66, 

381.  viii.  307,  493.   ix.  432, 

5S6,  577,  851,  896.  vi.  549. 
Faith,  ii.  S6, 690.  iii.  104.  iv.  520, 

954.   V).  115,  143.   viii.  ^25. 

ix.  286,  298,  320,  335,  411, 

1075,  1141.  X.    129.  xi.  64, 

141,  458,  807.  xii.  128,  154, 

995,  306,  409,  427.  449,  488, 

527,  528,  520,  6S&,  582,  599> 

603. 
Faithful,  i.  264, 6I 1 .  iv.  933, 950, 

952.  V.  896,  897.  vL  204,  371, 

803.  ix.  265,  983.  xi.  64.  xii. 

113,  152,  462,  431,  571. 
Faithftilness,  iv.  951. 
Faithless,  iii.  96.  v.  897- 
Fall,  i.  76,  642.  ii.  I6,  76,  177, 

549,  77s.  iii.  128.  iv.  101.  v. 

241 , 542.  878.  vi.  55, 285, 872, 

898.  ix.  941 ,  1069.  z.  44,  451. 

xi.  500.  xii.  391. 
Fall,  (verb,)  ii.  203.  iii.  95,  99, 

152,  201, 237, 619.  iv.  91, 260. 

v.  130.  546.  vi.  790.  vii.  19. 

viii.  640.  ix.  362.  x.  I6,  184, 

1087.  xiL  118. 
Fall  off.  i.  SO. 
Fall  short,  ix.  174. 
Fallacious,  ii.  568.  ix.  1046. 
Fallible,  vi.  428. 
Falling,  i.  17.4, 745.  ii.  925, 935. 

iv.  615.  V.  190,  191.  X.  663. 
Faffn,  i.  84.  92,  157,  282,  330. 

ii.  13, 457.  iii.  181,  400.  iv.  591. 

V.  240,  541.  vi.  24,  852.  vu.  25, 

26.  X.  47>  62.  xi.  29.  180. 


Falls,  iiL  130.  iv.  731.  v.  613. 

viii.  551. 
Fair  St,  v.  174. 
False,  ii.  112,  522,  56.5,  700.  iii. 

92,  681.  V.  694,  809,  898.  vi. 

121,  271.   ix.  306,  333,  355, 

1011.  1068.  1070.  X.  452,  868. 

xi.  413.  xii.  122. 
Falsehood,  iv.  122,  811.  x.  878. 
Falsities,  i.  367. 

Falfring,  ii.  989.  ix.  846.  x.  115. 
Fame,  i.  651 ,  69^.  ii.  346.  iii.  449- 

iv.  938.  ¥i.  940,  375,  384.  x. 

481.  xi.  386,  623,  698,  699^ 

793.  xii.  47. 
Fain'd,  iii.  568.  xii.  332. 
Familiar,  ii.  219,  761.  ix.  2.  xi. 

305. 
Family,  X.  216. 
Families,  xii.  23. 
Famine,  ii.  847.  x.  573,  597.  xi. 

472,  778. 
Famish,  xii.  78. 
Famous,  iv.  234. 
Fan.  V.  6,  269. 
Fan,  (verb,)  x.  94. 
Fanatic,  i.  480. 
Fancy,  iv.  802.  v.  53,  102,  110, 

486.  viii.  188,  294,  461. 
Fancy,  (verb,)  ix.  IOO9. 
Fancied,  ix.  789. 
Fann'd,  v.  655.  vii.  432. 
Fanning,  iv.  157- 
Fans,  vii.  476. 

Fare,  v.  495.  ix.  1028.  x.  735.  • 
Fares,  ii.  940.  iv.  131. 
Farewell,  i.  249.  ii*  ^*  i^-  108, 

109. 
Farms,  ix.  448. 
Fashion*d,  viii.  469. 
Fasten  d,  x.  300. 
Fat,  xi.  439,  648. 
Fatal,  ii.  104, 712.  725, 786,  871. 

iv.  349,  514.  v.  861.  ix.  889. 

X.4,  191,  364.  xii.  .99. 
Fate,  i.  11 6,  133.  448.   ii.   17« 
.  197,.^2,  393,Ji50,  S59.  560, 

610,  8O9.  iii.  33,  113,  .120.  v. 

527.  vi.  869.  vii.  173.  ix.  689, 

885.x  265,  480.  xi.  18  L 
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Fatber.  iL<727»  748,  810,  864. 

ill  56, 189, 143,  144. 154,  «87, 

262,  271.  872,  886,  401.  iv. 

757.  V.  246,  403,  596,  668, 

736,  886, 847,  855.  vi.  96, 671, 

720,  728,  814,  890.   vji.  11, 

137,  196,  517,  5SS.  TiU.  498. 

X.  82,  63,  66,  68,  216,  1097. 

xL  22,  45,  76a  xiL  103,  487, 

546. 
First  Father,  hr.  496.  viii*  298. 
Fatherly,  xu.  68. 
Father'8,  it  780.  iiL  SQSy  398, 

415.  vi.  710.  X.  223.  xi.  20. 

xii.  121. 
Fathom,  it.  984. 
FuiU,  i.  609.  lu.  96, 118.  x«  823, 

988. 
Faults,  X.  1089,  1101.  xiL  837. 
Faulty,  xi.  509. 
Faunas,  it.  708. 
Favour,  iii.  664.  vi.  462, 661.  vii. 

72.  viii.  202.  ix.  834.  x.  IO96. 

xi.  153.  xii.  278,  622. 
Favour,  (verh,.)  i.  654. 
Favourable,  v.  507.  xi.  I69. 
Favoured,  u  SO.  ti.  85a 
Favours,  ix.  949- 
Fav'rite,  ix.  175. 
Fawn'd,  iv.  959. 
Fawning,  ix.  526. 
Fawns,  iv.  404. 

Fealty,  iii.  204.  viii.  344.  ix.262. 
Fear,  i.  558,  598,  788.  ii.  49,  85, 

293,  627,  783.  iv.  108,  822, 

854.  V.  396.  vi.  238,  393, 894, 

397,  494.  ix.  285,  286,  826, 

702,  989.  X.  780,  818.  xi.  139. 

212,  361,  799.  xii.  218,  805, 

562. 
Fear,  (verb,)  Ii.  17,  94,  205, 848. 

i  V.  190, 574.  V.  98.  vi.  490,  539, 

912.  viii.  168,  322.  ix.  773.  x. 

409,    1000,    1024,    1082.    xi. 

284. 
Fcar'd,  L  628.  ii.  82,  470.  v.  135, 

905.  Ix.  881,  511,  696,  1006. 

X.51. 
Not  Fcar'd,  ii.  678   ix.  701.  x. 

119. 


Fearing,  x.  840.  xii.  15. 
Fearless,  i.  IS\.  n.  855.  Iv.  I4u 

V.  875.  vi.  61, 804.  ix.  57, 187. 

X.  811. 
Fears,  i.  275,  530.  x.  842,  1008. 
Fear*st,  ix.  282.  x.  8S8. 
Feast,  VI.  I67.  ix.  87.  xi.  698,  715. 

xii.  21. 
Feasto,  i.  89O.  v.  467. 
Feather'd,  v.  284.   vii.  420.   ix. 

1117. 
FeaU,  iL  537. 
Feature,  x.  279. 
Fed,  i.  68,  728.  ii.  848.  iii.  485. 

iv.  240.  V.  415, 467.  viiL  25& 
Feed,  ix.  597- 
Feed,(verb,)  ii.  868.  iii.  87.  v.  417. 

ix.  779.  X.  604. 
E^etis,  V.  416.  vii.  490. 
Peel,  i;  158,  336.  ii.  101,  2l6, 

340,  598.   iii.  2^.  rv.  972.  v. 

892.  vi.  157.  viii.  282,  6d8.  ix. 

120,  315,  680,  913.  955,  gS3, 

1009.  X.  243, 811.  xi. 465, 775. 
Feeling,  x.  788. 
Feel'st,  951. 
Feet,  i.  288.  ii.  404,  949.  iii.  31. 

73,  486.  iv.  188,  866.  v.  288. 

vi,  692.  vii.  440.  viiL  26l,  315. 

X.  190.  21. ^  911,  942.  xi.  759. 
Feign'd,  ii.  627.  iii  689-  iv.  96, 

706.  V.  381.  ix.  31,  439,  4^8. 

XL  799. 
Feigning,  xii.  517. 
Fell,  ii.  589.  x.  906. 
FeU,  (verb,)  i.  75, 445, 46l,  491, 

SS6, 679, 740. 743, 748.  iL  771, 

826,  1006,  1082.  iiL  102,  I29. 

Iv.  39,  64ir  280^  281,  90&  V. 

188,  484.  vL  190,  593.  614, 

844,  871,  912.  viu  134.  viii. 

315,  458.  X.  513,   589,  542, 

570,  912,  1099*  xi.  446. 
Fell  asleep,  v.  92.  xii.  614. 
FeU'd,  Yu  250,  575. 
Fellow-servant,  viii.  225. 
Fellows,  L  606.  ii.  42a  vi.  16O. 
Fellowship,  viK.  3S9,   44a.  xi. 

80. 
Arch-Felon,  iv.  179. 
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Felt,  i.  2«7.  ii.  77,  643,  780.  iv. 

847.  vi.  $72.  viii.  5S0.  in.  782, 

846,  859*  X.  361,  362,  511, 

541,  717,  1098. 
Female,  vii.  49O,  530.  viii.  150. 

«.  822,  999.  X.  897. 
Female  troop,  xi.  614. 
Feminine,  i.   423.    ix.    458.  x. 

893. 
Fence,  iv.  I87. 

Fenc'd,iv.  ^7.  ix.  1119. 

Fenceless,  x.  303. 

Fennel,  ix.  581. 

Fens,  ii.  621.  vii.  417. 

fermented^  vii.  281. 

Ferry,  ii.  604. 

Fertile,  L  468.  iv.  216,  645.  v. 
319.  vii.  454.  ix.  801. 

Fervent,  v.  849. 

Fervently,  ix.  842. 

Fervid,  v.  301.  vii.  224. 

Fesole,  i.  289. 

Festivab,  vi.  94.  xi.  723. 

Fetch,  viii.  137. 

Feverous,  xi.  482. 

Fez,  xi.  403. 

Fickle,  ii.  233.  ix.  948. 

Field,  i.  105,  677,  763.  ii.  292. 
iii.  430,  513.  iv.  186,  245,  265, 
268,  980.  V.  20,  136,  292.  vi. 
309,  410.  vii.  19,  322,  S85, 
358,  495,  522.  ix.  86,  417, 
520,  560,  575.  X.  176,  204, 
275,  533.  xi.  171,  215,  429, 
654. 

Fields,  i.  249,  620.  ii.  493,  530. 
768.  iii.  460,  569,  606.  vii. 
460.  viii.  145,  301. 

Fiend,  i.  283.  ii.  643,  677,  815, 
917,  947.  iii.  430,  440,  498, 
524,  5S8.  iv.  I66,  285,  393, 
819,  857,  924,  1005,  1013.  ix. 
412.  X.  20,  233.  xi.  101. 

Arch-Fiend,  i.  156,  209. 

Fiends,  iv.  ^5S. 

Fierce,  i.  100,  305,  336,  667. 
ii.  78, 219, 580,  599f  671, 898. 
iii.  399.  iv.  128,  509,  871.  vi. 
93,  201,  220,  856,  610,  765, 
794,  829.  vii.  272.  ix.   462, 


471.  X.  556,  703,  709,  739, 

865.  xi.  483,  641.  xii.  634. 
Fiercely,  x.  478.  xii.  593. 
Fierceness,  ix.  462. 
Fiercer,Mi.  4.5. 

Fiercest,  ii.  44.  iv.  927-  vi.  314. 
Fhery,  i.  52.  68,  173,  184,  377. 

ii.  180,  512,  531,  620,  635. 

iii.  522.  if.  402,  978.  vi.  17, 

55,  80,  218,  215,  304,  391, 

479'  xii.  208,  257,  492,  644. 
Fig.4ree,  ix.  IIOI. 
Fight,  ii.  20.  iv;  1003.  vi.  30, 48, 

87,  232,  249,  296,  308,  403, 

423,  448,  631,  537,  687,  69S, 

786.  X.  278;  xU.  358,  886. 
Fight,  (verb,)  ii.  gU.  iv.  945.  vi. 

454.  xii.  289. 
FigfaUng,  ii.  1015.  iv.  249. 
Figure,  vii.  426.  xiL  241. 
FUes,  i.  5&r.  iv.  797.  v.  651.  vi. 

889,  599. 
Filial,  iii.  269.  iv.  294.  vi.  722. 

vii.  175,  587.  xii.  306. 
Fill,  iv.  507.  V.   604.  ix.  595, 

1005,  1042.  xii.  558. 
FUl,  (verb,)  i.  350.'  iv.  733.  v. 

389.  vii.  168,  897,  631.  viii. 

104^  214.  ix.  196.  X.  506,  892. 

xn.  177,  178. 
Fiird,  i.  495,  707.  ii.  129,  284, 

843.  847.  iii.  135,  348,  447. 

iv.  351,  827.  V.  286.  vL  200. 

vii.  51,  267.  x.  570.  xi.  77, 

888. 
Fitl'd  up,  viii.  468. 
Fills,  iii.  731;  vii.  88.  xi.  336. 
Film,  xi.  412. 
Filth,  X.  63a 
Final,  ii.  142,  563.  iii.  458.  vi. 

798.  ix.  88.  X.  1085.  xi.  62, 

493. 
Finally,  iii.  150. 
Find  out,  ii.  406.  X.  899* 
Finding  way,  iv.  89O. 
Finds,  iii.  228.  iv.  92.  v.  531. 
Find'st,  V.  231.  viii.  586. 
Finish,  iv..661. 
Finished,  ii.  284,  815.  iv.  727. 

V.  559'  vi.  141,  522.  vii.  518. 
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Finisher,  xit  575. 

Finite,  z.  802. 

Fins,  vii.  401. 

Fir,  iv.  139.  vi.  574.  x.  IO76. 

Fire,  (verb,)  vi.  520,  • 

Fir'd,  iv.  557. 

Fires,  i.  346.  ii.  170,  213,  275, 

401.  iv.  667.  V.  177,  417.  vi. 

413,  756.  vii.  87^  xii^  256. 
Fires,  (verb,)  ii.  709- 
Firm,  i.  350,  554.  ii.  S6,  497, 

589.  iii.  75,  418.  iv.  695,  873. 

V.  210,  502.  vL  69,  242,  399, 

534.  911.  vii.  267,  S62,  443, 

586.  ix.  286,  S59>   11 60.  x. 

295.  xi.  71.  xii.  127. 
Firmament,  ii.  175.  iii.  75,  574. 

iv.  604.  vi.  757.  vii.  26l,  264, 

274,  344,  349,  390.  viii.  18. 

xL206. 
Firmer,  xi.  498. 
Firmly,  vi.  430. 
Firmness,  v.  324.  ix.  279* 
First-born,i.489,510.iii.  l.xn  I89. 
First-fruito,  xi.  22,  435. 
Firstlings^  xi.  437. 
First-mov'd;  iii.  483. 
First-mover's,  vii.  500. 
Fish,  i.  463.  vii.  401,  447,  503, 

.521,  533.  viii.  341,  346,  395. 

X.  604,  711.  xii.  67. 
Fishy,  iv.  I68. 
Fit,  X.  626. 
Fit,  (adject.)  ii.  306.  iii.  454,  643. 

iv.  8I6,  953.  V.  69,  148,  316, 

348,  G9O'  vi.  303,  543,  876. 

vii.   31.   viii.  390,  448,  450. 

ix.  89,  489.  X.  139,  242,  899* 

xi.  271,  571.  xii.  597. 
Fitly,  viii.  394. 
Fitter,  xi.  98,  262. 
Fittest,  ix.  89- 
Five,  V.  104,  177.  x.  657. 
Fix,  i.  382.  xii.  432. 
Fix'd,  i.  97,  206,  560,  723.  ii.  18. 

560.  iii.  481, 629,  669.  iv.  465. 

V.  176,  621*  VM.  586.  viii.  8. 

ix.   735,  952,   1160.  X.  295, 

553,  661,  773.  xi.   851.   xli. 

555,  627. 


Fixes,  iv.  28. 
Flag,  ii.  900. 
Flame,  ii.  889.  iv.  784.  v.  807, 

891.  vi.  483,  584,  766.  ix.  637- 

X.  232,  1075.  xi.  120. 
Flum'd,  i.  62.  x.  562. 
Flames,  i.  62,  182,  222.  ii.  6I, 

172,  214,  754.  iii.  470.  vi.  58, 

751. 
Flaming,  i.  45,  664.  iii.  394.  ir. 

554.  V.  598,  875.  vi.  17,  102, 

213.    vii.    134.   viii.    162,    ix. 

156.  xi.    101,  216.   xii.   59?, 

643. 
Flank,  vi.  570. 
Flashing,  vi.  751. 
Flat,  i.   461.  ii.    143.    ix.   «27, 

987. 
Flatly,  V.  8 1 9. 
Fbtter'd,  x.  42. 
Flaw  X.  698. 
Fled,i.  420.  il  l65,  6IS,  787. 

790, 994.  iii.  512,  712  iv.  9'9. 

1014,  1015.  vi.  362,  995,  531, 

53S,  868.  ix.  53,  58,  39*.  x. 

339,  713.  xi.  330,  563,  Ml. 
Fledd'st,  iv.  963. 
Fledge,  iH.  627-  vii.  420.  • 
Fleec'd,  vii.  472. 
Fleecy,  iii.  558.  v.  187- xi.  648. 
Fleet,  ii.  636.      • 
Fleet,  (adject.)  iiL  457. 
Fleeting,  x.  741. 
Flesh,  i.  42a  iiL  284,  434.  iv. 

441,  483.  viii.  468,  495,  629- 

ix.  914.  xi.  4,  888.  xii.  180, 

303.405. 
One  Flesh,  viii.  499  v.  959. 
Flew,  iii.  445,  521,  717*  iv.  194. 

V.  87,  251.  vi.  213,507,  642. 

viii.  264.  X.  284. 
Flew  off,  vi.  614. 
Flew  up,  xi.  15. 
Flies,  xii.  177. 
Flies,  (verb,)  ii.  6l2,  950.  iii. 

435.  V.  176,  274.  xi.  BS5. 
Flight,  i.  14,  225,  556.  ii.  80, 

221,  407,  632,  928.    iii.    15. 

563,  631,  741.    iv.    12,    695, 

913,  921,  922.   V.   89,   266, 
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871.  vi.  15«,  187,  f^6,  285, 
367,  897,    589,  798.  riL  4, 
894.  48a  TiiL  199.  X.  83.  zi. 
7,  190,  202. 
Hock,  V.  709.  vi.  857.  x.  278. 

xl  487,  648.  xii.  19- 
Flocking,  i.  522. 
Flocks,  iii.  44,  435.  iv.  185,  252. 

vii.  461,  472.  xiL  182. 
Flood,  1. 195, 289,  812, 324, 419. 
li.  577,  587, 640.  iii.  585, 715. 

iv.  281.  vii,  57.  xi.  402,  472, 

748,  756,  757,  881,  840,  898. 

xii.  117. 
Floods,  i.  77.  vL  880.  vii  295. 
Flora,  V.  16. 

Florid,  iv.  278.  viL  90,  445. 
Flourith'd,  iv.  699-  ix.  672. 
Floated,  ix.  508. 
Floating,  i.  I96,  810.  x.  296.  xi. 

745. 
Floats,  vii.  482.  xi.  850. 
Flow,  iii.  81.  iv.  410.  v.   195. 

viii.  601.  ix.  289* 
Flow'd,   i.    11.  iii.  518.  v.  150. 

▼i.  832.  vii.  8,279.  xL  241. 
Plowing,  iii.   640.   iv.  496.  v. 

444.  X.  910.  xi.  846. 
Flown,  L  502.  vii.  503.  x.  422. 
Plowa,  V.  688.  ix.  81.  xii.  158. 
Flower,  L  8I6.  iii.  858.  Iv.  270, 

644,  652,  697.  v.  481,  747- 

vi.  475.  ix.  206,  428,  432. 
?lowyd,  viL  8I7. 
<low'ret8,  V.  379,  686.  vL  784. 
ilow'ring,  V.  298. 
low'rs,  I.  771.  ii.  245.  iii.  859. 

iv.  241,  256,  269,  884,  438, 

451,  709.  V.   126,  212,  482, 

68&    vui.  44,  286,   527.  ix. 

198, 278, 408,  487, 840, 1089. 

X.  608,  679.  xl.  278,  827, 594. 
low'rs,  (verb,)  iiL  357. 
^low'ry,  i.  410.  iii.  80,  569.  iv. 

254,  626,  772.  viii.  254.  ix. 

456,881 
luctaates,  ix.  668r 
luid,  vi.  349.  vii.  237*  xi.  882. 
lung,  i.  610.  vi.  654.  viii.  517* 
loshing,  ix*  887. 

VOL.  If. 


Flutes,  i.  551.  . 

Flutter*d,  iii.  491. 

Flutt'iing,  ii.  988. 

Fly,  i.  872.  ii.  879-  iH.  494.  iv. 

22, 78,  75, 859,  910, 9^,  968. 

V.  871,  889.  vL  295.  vii.  S89. 

xi.  547,  650. 
Flyinff,  ii.  574, 643, 942.  iv.  9I8. 

V.  688.  vi.  214,  536.  vii.  17, 

429.  X.  276. 
Fly'8t,iv.482.v.  175. 
Foam,  i.  208.  vi.  512. 
Foaming,  vL  89I.  x.  801.  xL  648. 
Foe,  i.  122,  179,  649.  il  72, 78, 

152,  202.  210,  869,  463,  722, 

769*  804,  IO89.  iii.  179-  iv.  7, 

872, 373,  749.  V.  724.  vi.  129, 

149,  868,  530,  587,  551.  vii. 

139.  ix.  15, 253, 280, 295, 828, 

827, 361, 8S8, 486, 951.  x.  1 1, 

431,  926, 1083, 1038.  xi.  155. 
Arch-Foe,  vi.  259. 
Foes,  i.  487.  ii.  504.  iii.  258,  899, 

677.  V.  785,  876.  vL  89,  402, 

440,  487,  603,  627»  688,  785, 

831,  880.  ix.  708.  xii.  458. 
Foil,  X.  375. 
Foil,  (verb,)  xii.  889- 
Foil'd,  i.  27s.  ii.  83a  vi.  200. 

viiL  608.  ix.  1076. 
Fold,  ii.  651.  iv.  187,  192.  ix. 

4^. 
Folds,  i.  724.  ii.  645.  vii.  484.  ix. 

161,  498.  xi.  481. 
Follow,  ii.  206,  662,  866.  iv. 

469,  476.  viu.  611.  ix.  183.  xl. 

291,  371.  xu.  335. 
Follow'd,  i.  288,  467.  vi.  598. 

vii.  222,  558.  viiL  508,  645. 

X.  588.  xii.  489* 
FoUowers,  i.  606.  xii.  484. 
"Following,    ii.   1025.  iv.    487, 

481.  vii.  8.  ix.  808.  x.  278, 

314,  867,  589.  xL  352. 
Follows,  ii.  25. 
Folly,  ii.  686.  iU.  158.  iv.  905, 

1007.  vj.  139.  vii.    130.  viii. 

558.x.  619,  621.  xii.  560. 
Foment,  iv.  ^59.  x.  1071* 
Fomented,  xi.  838. 

Hh 
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Fond,  ill  449.  vi.  90.  vili.  1»5, 

209.  X.  834.  ^ 

Fondly,  iii.  47CUvii.  152.  jx.  999- 

X.  5154.  xi,^59. 
Fontarabbia,  i:  587- 
Food,  v.-  400,   401,  407,  4^^5» 

633.  vii.    126;  408,    540.  ix. 

237,  238,  240,  573,  717,  768. 

x:  986.  xi.  54.  xii.  74. 
Fool,  vi.  135. 
Foord,  x.  880. 
Fools,  iii.  496. 
Foot,  vi.  625.  Vii.  228.  ix  71.  x. 

347.  xi.  645,  84?,  858. 
At  Foot,  iii.  485. 
On  Foot,  ii.  941. 
Foot-atep,  Xj.'329.' 
Forage,  ix.  646. 
Forbear,  viii.  490. 
Forbearance,  X,  53. 
Forbid,  V.  62.  ix.  356,  703.  x. 

685. 
Forbiddance,  ix.  903. 
Forbidden,  i.  2.  ii.  852.  iv.  515. 
V.  69.  ix.  904,  1025,  1026.  X. 
554.  xii.  279. 
Forbidder,  ix.  815. 
Forbidding,  ii.  475.  ix.  753. 
Forbids,  iv.  82.  v.  61.  ix.  750, 

753,  758,  759.  xi.  49. 
Forbore,  ii.  736:  ix.  1034. 
Forborne,  ix.  747. 
Force,i.  94,  101,121,144,  145, 
230,  248/ 560.  574,  629,  647, 
649.  li.  135, 188,250, 358, 551, 

&53,  1612.  iii.  91.  iv.  813.  v, 
730,  vi.  41,  125,  222,  29s, 
324,  622,  794.  ix.  348,  1046, 
1173,  1174.  X.  246.  xii.  412. 

Force,  (verb,)  ii.  62.  xii.  521, 
525. 

Forc'd,  ii.  243.  vi.  598.  x.  475, 

829,  991. 
Forcible,  ii.  793.  ix.  9!i5. 
More  Forcible,  vi.  465. 
Forcing,  vi.  196. 
Ford,  ii.  6l2.  xii.  130'. 
Foreign,  iii.  j548.  x.  441.  xii.  46. 
Foreknew,  iii.  117. 
Foreknowing,  xi.  773. 


Foreknowledge,  ii.  559,  S60.  vL 

116.  118.  xi.  768. 
Foreland,  ix.  514. 
Forelock,  iv.  302. 
Foremost,  ii.  28. 
Forerun,  i.  677- 
Forerunners,  xi.  195. 
Forerunning,  vii.  584. 
Foreseeing,  i.  627.  ii>-  79- 
Foreseen,  iii.   121.  vL  673.   art. 

763. 
Foresight,  i.  119.  xi.  368. 
Forest,  i.  547,  6IS,  782-  iv.  S4e. 

vii.  458.  ix.  117.  xi.  189- 
ForestalFd,  x.  1024. 
Foretasted,  ix.  929. 
Foretel,  xii.  242. 
Foretold,  ix.  1171.  x.  38,  191. 
482,  1051.  xi.  771.  xn.  327, 
328,  329,  543. 
Forewarn,  ii.   810.   viL  73-  ix. 

61.  xii.  507. 
Forewam'd,  vii.  41-  ix.  378.     - 
Forewarning,  x.  876. 
Forfeit,  iii.  176.  X.  304. 
Forfeiture,  iii.  221. 
Forge,  xi.  564. 
Forge,  (verb,)  iv.  802. 
Forget,  iii.  32,  415.  iv.  M2, 639. 

V.  550.  ix.  474.  xi.  878. 
Forgetful,  ii.  74.  iv.  54. 
Forgetfiilness,  ii.  6O8. 
Forgets,  ii.  685,  586. 
Forgiv'n,  x.  9^6. 
Forego,  vlii.   497.^x.  908.  ». 

541. 
Forgot,  ii.  747-  xi.  807- 
Forked,  X.  518,  519. 
Forlorn,  i.  180.  ii.  615.  iv.  374. 

vii.  20.  ix.  910.  X.  921. 
Form.  i.  5!91.  iii.  605.  it.  876. 
vi.  433.  ix.  457.  X.  214,  543, 
872. 
Form,  (verb;)  ii.  532. 
Porra'd,  i.  705.  Ki.  124.  iv.  297, 
305,  441.  V.   516,    824,  853- 
vi.  690.  vii.   276.    3h6,  584. 
viif.  469,  fi96.  ix.    149,  392, 
898.  Xi.  369,  571. 
Former,  ii.  234,  585.  iv.  94.  t. 
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658;  Viil.   290.  ix.  1006.  xii. 
105- 
Funnidfible,  ii.  649, 
Formings  viii.  47a  ' 
Fortiiless,  Hi.  12,  708. 
Formi,   u   358,    «!,   78$.   iii. 
717.    V.   457,   4.75,   573.   vu. 
455.  xii.  584. 
Forms,  (verb,). v.  105.  viii.  223. 
Foraidce,    1.  S^S.    x.  914;    xii. 

118. 
Forsaken,  v.  878. 
Forsook,  1.482.  xi..5l6. 
Foilb-^erept,  vii.  320. 
Forih-Eourish'd,  vU.  320. 
Fortb^is^iieil,  ii.  786. 
Forth-ieauing,  ir.  779/  ix.  447. 
pdrth-readiing,  Ix.  781.^ 
Forth-rush,  x.  704. 
porth-iru8b*cJ,  x.  456. 
Forth -stepping,  vi.  128. 
Fortify,  x.  370. 
Fortitude,  ix.  31.  xii.  570. 
Fortunate,  iii.  569. 
Fought,  i.  578.  ii.  45,  768.  vi. 

29,  220,  355,  666.  xii.  26l. 
Foughten,  vi.  410. 
Foul,  i  33, 135, 446,  555.  \l  651, 
743, 793.  iii.  177,  69^.  iv.  118, 
571.  340.  vu  124,  388,  588, 
598.  ix.  6,  163,  297,  328,  329, 
331, 1078.  X.  986.  XL  51,  124, 
464.  xii..3S7. 
Found,  X.  256.  xii.  224. 
Found  out,  i.  621,  703.  ui.  275. 

viii.  855. 
Foundation,  iv.  .^21. 
Foundations,  vL  643,  870. 
Founded,  i.  427.   iv.    755.  vii. 

239,  6I8.  xii.  .55a 
Foundered,  ii.  940.  j 

Found'st,  ix.  407- 
Fount,  iii.  357,  Sjif)-  >v.  237.  xi. 

279. 
Fountain,  il  783.  iii.  8,  375.  iv. 
229,    760.    V.   203.    vii.   364. 
ix.  73,  420,  597,  628.  xi.  78, 
22. 
Fountain*side,  iv.  S^,  531.  vii. 
327. 


Fountains,  v.  12d».l^$.  au  8^. 
...xi.  826. 

Fourfold -visagM,  vi,  845. 
Four-footed,  iv.  397.  » 

Fowl,  vii.  3S9,  398,  447,  451, 

503,  ft21,.  533.  viii.  341,  3^. 

X.  274,  .604,  7.10.  xii.  67. 
FowJ«,  y.  271. 
Fragrance,  iii.  135.  iv.  653.  v. 

^6.  viii.  266.  ix.  425.  \ 
Fragrant,  iv.  645,  695.  v.  379. 
Frail,  ii.  375. 1030.  iii.  180,  404. 

iv.  11.  vi.  345.  ix.  340. 
Frailty,  x.  956.  ^l  3Q2. 
Frame,  ii*  92[4w  iii.  $9^.  v.  154. 

vii.  273.  viii.  15,  31. 
Fcam'd,  iv.  691.  y.  {256, 460.  vii. 

855.  xii.  249. 
Frames,  v.  IO6. 
Franciscan,  iii.  480.  . 
Fraternal,  xii.  26. 
Fraud,  i.  401,  6i6.  nu  152.  iv. 

121.  V.  880.  yi.  ^555,  794.  vji. 

143.  ix.  55,  B9f  285, 287,  6^, 

904,  1150.  X.  485,  871. 
Fraudulent,  iij.  692*  ix.  53|iv    : 
Fraught.  iL  715.  y.  66U  vi.  87«. 

X.  346.  xi.  ^07. 
Full  Fraught,  ii.  1054. 
Fray,  ii.  9O8.  iv.  996.  xi.  651. 
Free,  i.  259-  "•  19>  ^55,  551.  iii. 

99.  124.  iv.  63,  41 5,  434,  747. 
.     V.235, 527, 549,791,792, 8 19. 

vi.292, 451.  vii.  171.  viii.  440, 

610,  641.  ix.  $5U  352,  67I, 

802.  825.  X.  999.  xi.  513.  xii. 

71,  90,  92.  304. 
Get  Free,  vii.  464. 
Not  Free,   iii.   1Q8.  v.  532.  vi. 

181.  ix.  372. 
Free-will,  ii.  560.  iv.  66.  v.  236. 

viii.  636.  ix.  1174.  X.  9,  46. 
Freed,  viji.  182..  ix.  140. 
Freedom,  iii.  109,  128.  iv.  294. 

V.  797.  vi.  169.  viii.  434.  ix. 

762.  xi.  380,  798.  xii.  95. 
Freelv,  iii.  102,  175,  240.  iv.  72, 

331.  V.  538.  539.  vi,  565.  vii. 

540.  viii.  822,  443.  ix.  732, 

988. 
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Freese,  1. 716. 

Frequent,  I.  797.  iii.   534.   vii. 

504,571. 
Frequent,  (Terb,)  YiL   148.  xi. 

317,  838. 
Frequented,  xi.  722. 
Frequenting,  x.  109I,  1103. 
Fresh,  L  771.  li.  1012.  iv.  229» 

826,  623.  V.  20,  125,  208.  vi. 

784.  viii.  274,  467,  515.  xi. 

185,  845.  xH.  15,  423. 
Freshest,  ix.  1041. 
Fret,  vii.  597. 
Fretted,  i.  717. 

Friend,  v.  229.  ix.  2.  x.  11,  60. 
Friendliest,  v.  668. 
FriendW,  iv.  36.  vi.  22.  viii.  9, 

651.  IX.  564, 772. 
friends,  i.  264.  iv.  866.  vL  38, 

609.  xiL  129. 
Friendship,  xi.  796. 
Friers,  iii.  474. 
Fright,  xL  121. 
Frighted,  i.  543.  ii.  994. 
Fringed,  iv.  262. 
Frisking,  iv.  340. 
Frith,  ii.  919- 
Frizzled,  vii.  323. 
Frogs,  xii.  177- 
Front,  i.  663.  ii.  302,  688.  iv. 

300,  865.  vi.  558,  569,  6II. 

vii.  509.  ix.  330.  xii.  592, 632. 
Front  to  Front,  ii.  716.  vL  105. 
Fronted,  ii.  532. 
Frontier,  i.  466. 
Frontiers,  ii.  998. 
Frontispiece,  iii.  506. 
Frore,  ii.  595. 
Frost,  xi.  899- 
Frown,  ii.  713,  720.  iii.  424.  vi. 

260. 
prown'd,  ii.  719. 
Frowning,  ii.  I06.  iv.  924. 
Frozen,  I  352.  ii.  587,  602,  620. 
Frugal,  V.  324.  viii.  26. 
Fruit,  i.  1.  iv.  147, 219, 249, 422, 

644,  652.  V.  58,  67,  S8,  341, 

482, 635.  vi.  475.  vii.  311, 325, 

540.  viii.  307,  320.  ix.  577, 

588,  616,  621,  648,  656,  659, 


661,  686,  731,  735,  741,  783, 
776,  781,  788,  798,  851,  86A 
904,  924,  929,972, 996,  1011, 
1023,  1046,  1073,  not.  x.4^ 
13,  550,  565,  687,  1053.  xL 
86,  125,  413,  535.  xiL  184. 

Fruit-tree,  vii.  311. 

Fruit-trees,  v.  213. 

Fruitage,  v.  427.  x.  561. 

Fruitful,   iiL  337-  v.  388.  vU. 
396,531.  viii.  96. 

More  Fruitful,* V.  320. 

FruiUon,  iii.  307.  iv.  767. 

Fruitless,  v.  215.  ix.  648, 1188. 

Fruits,  iu.  67,  451.  iv.  148.  331, 

.     332.  V.  304,  390,  464.  vliL  44, 

147, 212,  527.  ix.  745.  x.  601 

xi.  26,285,327.  xiL  551.   See 

First-fruits. 

Frustrate,  ii.  193.  iii.   157.  ix. 
944.  xi.  16. 

Fry,  vii.  400. 

Fuell'd,  i.  234. 

Fugitive,  iL  TOO.  iv.  «S.  ix.  16. 

Fugitives,  ii.  57. 

Fugue,  xL  563. 

Fhlfil,  i.  431.  iii.   157-  vi.  6^5, 
729.  ix.  230.  xii.  402,  404. 

Fulfiird,  V.  246.    vi.   729.  vii 
635.  viii.  491.  XI.  602. 

Fulfilling,  xii.  396L 

Fulgent,  X.  449. 

Full,  i.  372, 660, 797.  n-  24, 147, 
388,  688.  iii.  332,  378.  iv.  29, 
687.  V.  517,  556.  639,  i«, 
862.  vi.  622,  720,  826.  vii.  70, 
377.  viii.  232.  ix.  62,  «02, 81ft  , 
1 126.  X.  65,  503,  951.  xi.  815. 
XiL  301,  473. 

At  Full,  L  64U 

Full  grown,  viL  436* 

Fullhigh,L  536. 

Full  orb'd,  v,42. 

Full  soon,  ii.  805.  vi.  834. 

Fully,  viii.  180.  x.  79,  374. 

Fulness,  iii.  225. 

Fume,  iv,  l68w  viii.  I94. 

Fuin'd,xi.  18. 

Fumes,  ix.  1050. 

Fuming,  v.  6.  vii.  6OO. 
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Paries,  ii.  596,  (J71.  vL  859.  x. 

620. 
Furious,  iv.  4.  vi.  86,  857.  vli- 

213.  viii.  944.  zi.  854. 
Furnace,  i.  62.  ii.  888. 
Furniture,  ix.  34. 
Fury,  i.  179,  235.  ii.  6l,  728, 

938.  T.  808,  vi.  207,  591.  x. 

240. 
Fusil,  xi.  573. 
Future,  ii.  222.  iii.  78.  v.  582. 

vi.  429,  602.  vii.  183,  486.  x. 

345,  840.  xL  114,  357,  764, 

774,  870. 


Gabble,  xii.  56, 

Gabriel,  iv.  549,  56l,  781,  865, 

877,  886,  1005.  vi.  46,  355. 

ix.  54. 
Gi^n,  ii.  1009. 
Gain,  (verb,)  i.  190.  vi.  907.  viii. 

122.  ix.  332.  X.  9OI.  xii.  199, 

223 
Gain'd,  L  471.  iv.  512.  v.  174. 

viii.  435.  ix.  529-  x.  373,  902. 
Gaiuing,  xi.  768. 
Gains,  iii.  428.  v.  324.  ix.  933. 
Gainsay,  ix.  1158. 
Galaxy,  vii.  579. 
Gides,  iv.  156.  viii.  515. 
Galileo,  v.  262. 
Gamboll*d,  iv.  345. 
Gune,  vi.  667.  xL  714.  xiL  30. 
Gaimes^  iv.  551.  ix.  33. 
Gamesome,  vi.  620. 
'Gan,  vi.  60.  ix.  1016.  x.  710. 
Gaoges,  iii.  436.  ix.  82. 
Gap,  vL  861. 
Gap'd,  vi.  577. 
Gaping,  ii.  440. 
Garb,  ii.  226. 
Garden,  iii.  66.  iv.  209, 215, 226, 

230,  285,  529,   789-  v.  260, 

86S,  752.  vii.  538.  viii.  299, 

321,  326.  ix.  206,  660,  662. 

X.98,  116,  746.  xi.  97,  118, 

222,  261. 


Garden-plot,  ix.  418. 
Garden-trees,  ix.  657* 
Gardens,  iii.  56S.  ix.  439. 
Gard*iiiiig,  iv.  328.  ix.  203. 
Gard*ning*tool8,  ix.  391* 
Garland,  ix.  840,  892. 
Garlands,  iii.  362.  iv.  709-  xi. 

594. 
Gash,  vi.  331. 
Gate,  iv.  568,  870.  vii.  411.  ix. 

389.  xi.  230. 
Gate,  ii.  873.  iii.  515,  687.  ir^ 

178,  542,  579.  V.  ^59,  254.  x. 

298,  418.  xi.   190.  xii.  571, 

638,  643.    See  Heaven,  H^, 

Palace. 
Gates,  i.  17I,  76l.  iL  436,  631, 

645,  648,  684,  776,  853,  884. 

iv.  382,  898,  967.  ▼»•  4.  viL 

206,   565.  viii.   231,  241.  x. 

230,  231.  xL  640,  661. 
Gath,  L  465. 
Gathered,  iv.  271.  v.  207.  vii. 

283,  363.  ix.    nil.  x.  299> 

344,  1070.  xi.  537. 
Gathering,  iv.  269. 
Gathers,  ii.  59O.  v.  343.  xii.  631. 
Gave,  i.  736.  iv.  144,  350,  380, 

787.  V.  858.  vi.  402.  viL  175, 

541.  viii.  514.   ix.  266,  748, 

783,  996,  1001,  1066.  X.  122, 

143,  430,  650.  xi.  49, 72,  182, 

277,  339,  497.  xiL  67. 
Gave  heed,  iv.  969* 
Gave  way,  v.  252* 
Gav*st,  ii.  865.  vii.  493.  x.  138. 
Gay.  i.  372.  iv.  149,  942.  vii. 

444.  viii.  274.  ix.  428.  xi.  582, 

615,  866. 
Gayest,  xi.  186. 
Gaza's,  i.  466. 
Gaze,  iii.  671.  iv.  356.  vi.  205. 

ix.  524. 
Gaze,  (verb,)  iii.  6 1 3.  v.  47*  ix. 

535,  539,  578,  6II. 
Gaz'd,  V.  57,  272.  viii.  258.  ix. 

735.  xi.  845. 
Gaxing,  iv.  351. 
Gehenna,  i.  405. 
Gemm*d,  vii.  325. 
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Gems,  i.  538.  \l  27liTii.  50?.  iv. 

649.  vi.  47i^.  xi.  58S. 
General;  {.  491.  H.  481»  773.  m. 

328;  iv.  144,  492,  659.  ^ri.  76. 
Geoerars,  i.  387. 
Generate,  vii.  387.  »•  894. 
Generated,  tii.  SQS. 
Generation,  i.  65S.  ^.  102. 
Generations,  xi.  344. 
Genial,  iv.   712.   vii.  232»  viii. 

589. 
Gentiles,  iv.  277-  xii.  510. 
€fentle,  iii.   585.   iv.  166,  508, 

337,  366,  404,   488,  806.  v. 

37,  130.  vili.  2«i7,  516,  648. 

ix.  527.  X.  93,  919-  xl.  188, 

■421.  xii.  435,  595. 
€fently.  i.  529.  iii.  683.  Iv.  269- 

vii.  81.  vii?.  293.  ix.  431.  xi. 
•  298,  758. 
Geryon's,  xi.  410. 
Gesture,  i.  590.  viii.  489.  ix.  46a 
Gestures,  iv.  128. 
Get,  xii.  45. 

Ghastly,  ii.  846.  vL  368.  Xi.  481. 
Giant,  i.  576,  778. 
Giant-angels,  vii.  605. 
Giants,  iii.  464.  xi*  642^  688. 
Gibeah,  1.  504. 
Gibeon,  xii.  265. 
Gibraltar,  i.  355. 
Gift,  iv.  785.  V.  19, 366.  vi.  626. 

ix.  540,  806.  X.  138.  xi.  340. 

xii.  138. 
Gifts,  iv.  715.  V.  SI7.  viii.  220, 

494.  X.  153.  xi.  57,  612,  636. 

xii.  500. 
Gigantic,  xi.  659- 
Gilds,  iii.  551.  vii.  366. 
Gilds,  vii.  415. 

Girds,  vi.  542.  viiL  82.  ix.  1113. 
Gird  on,  vi.  714. 
Girded,  ix.  IO96. 
Girt,  iv.  276  V.  281.  vii.  194.  ix. 

1116. 
Give,  ii.  14,  153,  157.  iii.  318. 

iv.  381,  841.  V.  206,  485,  693, 

822.  viii.  319,  339.  «.   805, 

818.  xii.  12,  392. 
Give  ear,  ix.  JO67. 


Glvt^r,  viii.  493. 

Givers,  v.  317. 

Gi^'es,   V.   1 19,   4C(5,   404.    viiL 

171.  ix.  40, 686. 
Giving,  iii.  299  vi.  730. 
Giv  n,  i.  347,  776L  ii.  3«,  775. 

iii:    103,    243.   iv-   430.    66I, 

1007.   V.   454,  5i23,    74d.  vL 

322,  887.   viii.  386,    545.   ix. 

10,  9^1-  X.  244,  385.  xl.  255, 

502.  xii.  66,  282,  287,  300, 

5I9. 
Oiv'n  up,  X.  488. 
Giv'st,  ix.  810. 
Glad,  ii.  1011.  iiu  270,  63a  iv. 

150.  V.  ^9,  9^  vi.  258.  vii 

291,  SSa.  viii.  245,  S22.  ix. 

528,  625.  X.  383,  777-  xi.  20, 

507.  xii.  375. 
OMei  iv.  231.  ix.  1085. 
Gladlier,  vi.  731.  viii.  4?. 
Gladly,  ii.  1044.  vi.  21.  viti.  286. 

ix.  966.  X.  775.  ii.  832.  xii. 

366. 
Glance,  vii.  405.   viii.   533.  ix. 

1034.  xi.  442. 
G!anc*d,  x.  1064. 
Glare,  iv.  402. 
Glar'd,  vi.  849.  x.  714. 
Glass,  i.  288.  v.  261.  xi.  844. 
Glassy,  vii.  619. 
Glaz'd,  iii.  590. 

Gleam,  iii.  499.  tv.  46i.  idi.  257. 
Glide,  V.  200  vii.  402.  ft.  159. 
Glides,  xii.  630. 
Gliding:,   iv.  555.  xi.  5€S.  xlL 

629. 
Glimmering,  I.  182.  H.  1037.  Bl 

429. 
Glimpse,  i.  524.  iv.  867^  vi-  612. 

viii.  156. 
Glister'd,  ix.  643. 
Glist  nng,  iii.  550.  hr.  645, 653. 

viii.  93.  xi.  247. 
Glitter,  x.  452. 
Glittering,  1.  53B,   iii.  366.  iv. 

656.  v.  291,  59s. 
Globe,  i.  291.  ii.  512.  liL  418, 

422,  498,  722.   iv.    723.   viL 

280.  X.  671. 
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Globes,  V.  259.  vi.  590, 
Globousy   or    Gloho^e^   v.   $49, 
763.  vii.  857, 

Gloom,  i.  ^U,  544.  ii.  400,  858. 
vii.  246.  X.  848. 

Gloomy,  i.  152.  ii,  976.  iii.  242. 

-     iv.  270s  vi.  83^. 

.Gloomiest,  x.  716. 

Glories,  i.  719. 

Glories^  (verb,)  i.  573. 

Glorify,  iii.  69^,  vL  725.  vii.  116. 

Glorious,  i.  89.  li.  I6,  179.  ii». 
376,  612,  622.  iv.  ^9,  292,  658. 
V.  153,  309,  362,  567,  833. 
vii.  370, 674.  viii.  464.  ix.  96I, 
11 77.  X  391,  474,  537,  7'il. 
xi.  211.  xii.  334. 

More  Glorious,  vj.  39.  xi.  213. 

Most  Glorious,  iii.  139* 

Gloriously,  iii.  323,  655. 

Glory,  i.  39,  UO,  141,  370,  594, 
612.  ii.  265,  386,  427.  484, 
564.  iii.  63, 133, 164, 239, 312, 
388,  449.  iv.  32,  838,  853. 
V.  29,  719,  738,  839.  vi.  290, 
383,  422,  680,  .701,  726,  747, 
792,  815,  891.  vii.  182,  184, 
187,  2Q8>  219,  499.  viii.  12. 

.  ix.,135.  1115.  X.  64,  B6j  226, 
451,  722.  xi.  93S,  384^  694. 
xii.  172, 37) ,  456, 460, 477, 546. 

Glory,  (verb,)  x,  386. 

Glorying,  i.  239. 

Gloss,  v.  435. 

Glossy,  i.  672. 

Glow'd,  iv.  604.  viii.  6I8.  ix. 
427,  887. 

Glowing,  iii.  594.  v.  |0. 

Gloz'd,  iv.  549. 

Glozing,  iii..93. 

Glut,  iii.  259.  vl.589.  x.  9»U 

Glutted,  X.  633. 

GlattonouB,  xi.  533. 

Gnashing,  vL  340. 

GiiBw^ii,799-. 

Go,  ii.  456,  826^  1008,  y.  118, 

229,   313.  m.  44,  275,   710. 

viii.  64d  ix.  372,  373,  382, 

1156.  X.  71,  177.  265,  409. 

xii.  201,  594,  615,  617. 


Go  on,  xii.  537.  t 

Goal,  il.  531.    '  '     ,. 

•  Goat,  ix.  582. 

Goats,  vi.  857.  xii.  292. 

Goblin,  ii.  688. 

God  alone,  iv.  202. 

A  God,  iii.  470.  vi.  99, 

As  a  God,  ii.  478! 

The  God,  iv.  33.  ix.  506. 

Godhead,  ii.  242.  iii.  206.  vi. 
722.  vii.  175,  ^36.  ix.  79Q, 
877.  xii  389. 

Goddess,  ii.  757.  v.  78,  381.  vii. 
40.  ix.  547,  732. 

Goddess  like,  viii.  59.  ix.  389. 

Goddesses,  xi.  6l5. 

Godless,  vL  49,  811. 

Demi-Gods,  i.  796.  ix.  9^7. 

Godlike,'].  358.  ii.  511.  iii.  307. 
iv.  289.  V.  351.  vi.  67,  301. 
vii.  110.  viii.  249.  ix.  717.  xiL 
427. 

Goes,  iv.  469.  xi.  290. 

Going,  ix.  1157.  xi.  29O. 

Gold,  i.  372,  483,  682,  69O,  717- 
ii.  4,271,  947.  ill.  352,  506, 
541,  595,  608,  642.  iV.  220, 
238,  496,  554,  596.  V,  187, 
282, 356, 442, 634,  759*  vi.  13, 
110,475.  vii.  406,  479,  ^77. 
ix.  429,  501,  578.  x\l  250, 
253,363.       . 

Golden,  i.  538,  715,  796*  iL  32H, 
1005,  1051.  iii.  337,  '^^5,  572, 
625.  iv.  148,  249,  305,  763, 
997.  V.  255,  71a,  886,  Vi,  28, 
102,  527.  vii.  207,  225,  '15B, 
365,  ,597,  600:  xi.  18,  24,  3m^ 
Golgotha,  iii.  477- 
Gone,  iii.  544.  iv.  9^4.  v.  9I.  vi. 

670.  ix.  1055. 
Gone  forth,  v,  885. 
Crope  well,  xi,  781. 
Gonifalons,  v.  589. 
Goodliest,  iv.  147, 32^.  viii.  304. 

xi.  189. 
Goodly,  iii.  548^  viii,  15.  ix.  576. 

xi.  509. 
Goodness,  i.  2ia  iii.  158,  165^ 
688.  iv.  734,  847.  v.  159.  vii. 
H  h  4 
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17L  viii.  279,  647-  xi.  358, 

4^ 
Good-will,  vii.  18«.  xiL  477. 
Gor'd,  vi.  387. 
Gordian,  iv.  848. 
Gore,  xi.  460. 
Gorge,  iii.  484. 
Gorg'd,  X.  632. 
Gorgeous^  ii.  8.  ▼•  250.  Ti.  108. 

ix.  36. 
Gorgon,  x.  527* 
Gorgoniao,  iL  6ll.  x.  297. 
Gorgons,  ii.  628. 
Goshen,  i.  809. 
Got,  i.  365.  ix.  594,  1072.  x. 

579.  xi.  87. 
Govern,  v.  802.  vii.  SO,  510,  546. 
GovemM,  vi.  706. 
Government,  x.  154.  xii.  88,  225. 
Governs,  Ii.  910.  vL  178. 
Gourd,  V.  327.  vii.  321. 
Grace,  i.  Ill,  218.  ii.  238,  499> 

1033.  iii.  131,  142,  145,  174, 

183,  187,  198,  227,  288,  302. 

401, 639*  iv.  94, 298, 364, 490, 

845.  vi.  703.  vii.  573.  viii.  43, 

215,  222,  488.  x.  767,  1081, 

1096.  xi.  3,  23,  255.  359,  890. 

xii.  305,  478,  525. 
Grac'd,  xi.  I68. 
Graceful,  ii.  109.  viii.  600.  ix. 

459.  X.  1066. 
Graces,  ii.  762.  iii.  674.  v.  15. 

viii.  61. 
Gracious,  iii.  144.  v.  134.  viii.337, 

436.x.  118,  1047.  xii.  271. 
Gradual,  v.  483.  ix.  122. 
Grain,  iv.  817.  v.  285,  439.  vi. 

515.  viii.  17.  ix.  450.  xi.  242. 

xii.  184. 
Grand,  i.  29, 122.  ii.  507.  iv.  I92. 

V.  149.  X.  427,  1033. 
Grand-child,  X.  384.  xii.  153, 155. 
Grant,  v.  831. 
Granting,  iv.  104* 
Grants,  xii.  238. 
Grape,  iv.  259.  v.  307, 344. 
Grasp,  iv.  989. 
Grasped,  i.  667- 
Grasping,  vL  836. 


Grass,  iv.  350.  vii.  810,  815.  iac. 

450,  .502. 
Grassj,  iv.  601.  v.  391.  vii.  463. 

ix.  186.  xi.  324,  433. 
Grate,  li.  881. 
Grateful,  iv.  55,  l65,  647,  654. 

V.  645.   vi.  8,  407.   viL  512. 

viii.  55,  650.  ix.  197>  58a  xi. 

823,  442,  864. 
More  Grateful,  iv.  831.  vitL  606. 
Gratefully,  viii.  4.  xi.  870. 
Gratify,  x.  625. 
Gratitude,  iv.  52. 
Gratulating,  ix.  472. 
GratulaUon,  viiL  514. 
Grave,  ii.  91 1.  iu.  247,  259.  x. 

185,  635,  786.  xii.  423. 
Grave,  (adject.)  ii.  80O.  iv.  844. 

xi.  585,  662. 
Gravely,  iv.  907- 
Graven,  i.  716.  xi.  573* 
Gray,  iii.  475.  iv.  598.  v.  186.  viL 

373.  xi.  540.  xii.  227. 
Gray-headed,  xi.  662. 
Graze,  vii.  404.  ix.  571.  x.  7il. 
Grazed,  i.  486. 
Grazing,  iv.  258.  xi.  558. 
Greater,  i.  4,258.  v*  172.  vL  199. 

vii.  145,  347,  359,  ft>4,  6O7. 

viii.  29,  87.  ix.  621.  x.  515 

xii.  242,  583. 
Greatest,  i.  367,  695.  u,  Sg.  x. 

247,  52a 
Greatly,  x.  I93.  xi.  8C9.  xiL  557,  - 

558. 
Greatness,  iL  257*  iii*  165.  viiL 

557. 
Grecian,  iv.  212. 
Greece,  i.  739.  x.  307. 
Greedily,  ix.  791.  x.  560. 
Greedy,  Ix.  257. 
Gredc,  ix.  19. 
Green,  iv.  133,  325,  458, 6^6.  ▼. 

480.  vii.  316,  337,  402,  460, 

479.  viii.  286,  631.  xi.  436, 

858.  xiL  186. 
Greeting,  vi.  188.    . 
Grew,  ii.  705,  720,  784.  ui.  356. 

iv.  195,  221, 694.  vii.  336.  viiL 

47,  470.  X.  551,  561.  xi.  152. 
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Griding^  vi.  399. 

Grief,  ii.  586.  iv.  358.  ix.  97*  xii. 
373. 

Grieve,  i.  I67.  xL  754. 

Griev'cl,  iv.  28.  xi.  887. 

Grieving,  vi.  792. 

Grievood,  X,  501.  xi.  776,  xii. 
508. 

Grim^  i.  896.  iL  I70,  682,  804. 
vi.  236.  X.  279#  71S-xi.  469- 

Grind,  X.  1072. 

Grinn'd,  iL  846. 

Gripe,  vi.  543.  xi.  264. 

Grip*d,  iv.  408. 

Grisly,  L  67Q.  ii.  704.  iv.  821. 

Groan,  vi.  65S.  ix.  1001. 

Groan,  (verb,)  iv.  88. 

Groan'd,  xi.  447. 

Groaning,  xii.  539* 

Groans,  ii.  184.  xi.  489. 

Grooms,  v.  356. 

Gross,  i.  491.  ii.  570.  vi.  552, 
661.  xi.  51,  53.  xii.  77. 

Grosser,  v.  4l6.  ix.  104^. 

Grotesque,  iv.  136. 

Grots,  iv.  257. 

Grove,  i.  403, 4l6.  iii.  28.  iv.  265, 
272,  982.  V.  22.  viL  537.  ix. 
418.  X.  548. 

Groves,  iiL  569.  iv.  248.  v.  126, 
292.  vii.  404.  ix.  388. 

Grovelling,  i.  280.  x.  177. 

Ground,  i.  421, 705, 767.  ii.  929. 
iii.  179*350.  iv.216,  406,702, 
731.  V.  348,  367,  429.  vi.  71, 
242,  388,  478.  vii.  210,  304, 
332,  334,  422,  446,  456,  475, 
481,  523,  525.  ix.  497>  526, 
590,  1104,  1151.  X.  201,  206, 
207,  S60,  851,  1054,  IO9O, 
1102.  xi.  98,  106,  202,  262, 
348,  850,  858,  86I.  xii.  186, 
628,631.  See  Under-ground. 

Grounded,  viiL  572. 

Grounds,  iL  126. 

Grow,  i.  691.  ii.  31,  220.  iv.  98, 
216,  671.  V.  477,  618.  ix.  62s, 
803,  1105.  xi.  5,  274.  xii.  352, 
400. 

Growing,  ii.  315,  767.  iv.  438. 


ix.  202,  877.  x.  244,  715.  xii 

164. 
Grown,  IL  761,  779,  vL  661.  ix. 

564,  742,  807,  1154.  x.  529. 

xiL  116,  164,  351. 
Grows,  iii.  356.  iv.  425.  y.  72, 

3 19.  viiL  321.   ix.  208,  6l7, 

776. 
Growth,  L  614.  iv.  629.  ▼.  319, 

635.  ix.  113,  211. 
Grunsel,  L  460. 
Gryphon,  ii.  943. 
Guard,  vL  412.  viii.  559. 
Guard,  (verb,)  iL  1033.  iv.  280. 

XL  122. 
Guarded,  iL  947. 
Guardians,  iiL  512.  xL  215. 
Guards,  iv.  550,  862.  x.  la  xiL 

590, 
Guards,  (verb,)  iL  611.  ix.  269* 
Guess,  viiL  S5, 
Guess'd,  V.  290. 
Guest,  V.  313, 351,  383,  507.  viL 

14,  69,  109.  viiL  646. 
Guests,  xii.  166,  167^ 
Guiana,  xL  410. 
Guide,  iL  975.  iiL  194.  iv.  442.  v. 

91.  viiL  298, 312,  613.  ix.  646, 

808.  X.  146.  xL  371,  674,  785. 

xii.  647. 
Guide,  (verb,)  vL  711.  xii.  204, 

482,  490. 
Guided,  vii.  15.  viii.  486. 
Guides,  v.  708.  xii.  362. 
Guile,  L  34, 121, 646.  iL  41, 188. 

iii.  92.  iv.  349.  ix.  306,  466, 

733,  772.x.  114. 
GuUeful,  ix.  567.  x.  334. 
Guilefully,  ix.  055. 
Guilt,  ix.  971^  1043,1114.x.  112, 

166.  xii.  443. 
Guiltless,  ix.  392.  x.  823,  824. 
Guilty,  iiL  29a  iv.313.  ix.  785, 

1058.  X.  34a 
Guise,  L  564.  xi.  576^ 
Gulf,  or  Gulpb,  i.  52, 329.  ii.  12, 

441,  59^,  1027.  iii.  70.  V.  225. 

vi.  53.  ix.  72.  x.  39,  253,  366. 

xL  833. 
Gummy,  x.  IO76. 
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^nw^  iy,^4S,S30.  xl  S97« 
Gurge,  xii.  41. 
Oushing)  xi.  447.  • 
JQu$t,  X.  b6Bf  698. 


H. 

•Habiir,  ill.  643. 
Habitable^  viii.  157< 
Habitent,  viii.  99.  x.  588. 
Habitants,  ii.  367.  iii.  460. 
Habitatron,  il.  678.  vi.  876.  vil. 

Habitations,  vii.  186.  xii.  49. 

Habits,  ill.  490. 

Habitual,  X.  588. 

Hftdea,  ii.  964. 

Hail,  i.  171.  ii.  589.  vi.  689.  x. 

^,1063.  xii.  181,  182. 
Hail,  (verb,)  i.  Si50,  iii.  1,  412. 

iv.  750.  V.  205,  585,  388.  x?. 

158.  xii.  379. 
Hainous,  ix.  929.  x.  1 . 
Hair,  ii.  7H).  iii.  640.  v.  131.  vii. 

323,  497. 
•Hairy,  iv.  135. 
Hard,  ii.  596. 
•Halflost,  ii.97f». 
Other  Half,  iv.  488.  v.  560. 
Half-raie'd,  v.  12. 
Half-rounding,  iv.  862. 
Half-spied,  ix.  426.  • 
Half-stooping,  ix.  427. 
Half-starv'd,  x.  595. 
Half-sunk,  vi.  196.- 
Half-waj,  iv.  777.  vi.  128. 
Hall,  i.  762,  791.  ix.  38.  x.  444, 

522,  667. 
Halleluiah,  x.  642. 
Hnlleluiaha,  ii.  234.  vi.  744.  vii. 

634. 
Hallowed,  iii.  81.  iv.  964.  v.  321. 

vii.  592.  11.  106. 
Halt,  vi.  532.  • 
Hamath,  xii.  139. 
Hand  in  Hand,  iv.  321,  68$.  v. 

395.  xii.  648. 
At  Hand,  ii.  674.  iv.  552.  vi^  637. 

♦ii.  20a.  viii.  199. 


Each  Hand,  i.  232.  v.25^  ti.  aOT, 

770.  xL  659- 
Either  Hand^vi.  800.  xii.  687. 
Left  Hand,  x.  322.    .  .   * 
Right  Hand,  iL  174,  6B3,  869 

iii.  279.  V.  606,  864.  vL  154, 

747,  762,  835,  89«.  x.  64.  xii. 

457. 
Handed,  iv.  739. 
Hang,  ix.  798.^ 
Hanging,  ii.  1051.  ix.  622. 
Hangs,  ii.  637.  v.  323. 
Hap,  ix.  160,  421. 
Hap,  (verb.)  ii.  837-  «•  56. 
Hapless,  ii.  549.  v.  879-  vi.  785. 

ix.  404.  X.  342,  966. 
Haply,  i.  203.  iv.  8,  378.  vi.  501. 

xi.  196. 
Happened,  ix.  1147* 
Happier,  ii.  24, 97, 446, 587, 775. 

V.  76.  vii.  117.  viii.  282.  ii. 

697.  X.  237.  xL  88.  xii.  464, 

465,  587. 
Happiest,  iv.  317,  638,  774.  x. 

904. 
Happiness,  i.  55.  ii.  563.  iiL  45a 

iv.  417.  V.  235,  504.  vi.  741, 

903.  vii.  632.   viii.  365.  399. 

405,  621.   ix.  254,  340,  8I9. 

X.  725.  xi.  68. 
Thrice  Happy,  iii.  570i  viL  625, 

63K 
Haran,  xiL  131. 
Harangues,  xi.  663. 
Harbinger,  ix.  13.  u.  589. 
Harbour,  ix.  288. 
Harbour,  (verb,)  i.  185.  v.  99. 
Hard,  ii.  256,  433,  444,  1021. 

iii.  21,  200,  575.  iv.  45,  432, 

584,  982.  V.  564.  vi.  452,  495, 

622.  viii.  251.  x.  468, 751, 99*. 

xi*  146. 
•Hard  by,  i.  417.  X.  548. 
HardenVl,  iii.  200.  ti.  791* 
More  Harden*d,  xii.  194. 
Harder,  ii.  1016. 
Hardly,  ix^  304. 
Hard'ning,  i.  57^ 
Hardy,  ii.  425.  iv.  920. 
Harlot-lap,  ix.  IO6O. 
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Harfottf,  ir.  786. 

Harm,  iv.  791, 843,  901.  vi.  656. 

inL  15a.ix/251.  856, 827,  350. 
.  X.  1055. 
Harm,  (verb,)  ix.  1 152. 
Harmless,  iv.  38S. 
Harmonic,  iv.  687. 
Havmonibus^  ifi.  SB.  vii.  206.  viii. 

606. 
Harmony,  ii.  559.  v.  625-  vi.  65. 

viii.  384,  605.  x.  358. 
Hkrmoniefi,  vii.  560. 
HarnesA'd,  vii.  ^02. 
Harp,  ii.  548.  iii.  414.  v.  151.  vit. 
'  594.  xi.  56d,  S83. 
Harps,  ill.  365,  366.  vil.  37>  «58, 

450,  559. 
Harpy^boted,  ii.  596* 
Harsh,  ii.  882.  ix.  987. 
Harshly,  xi.  537. 
Hart,  xl.  189. 
Harvest,  I  v.  981.  xiv  899- 
Harvest  Queen,  ix.  842. 
Haste,  iii.  500.  iv.  560.  v.  331, 

777.  vii.  294.  X.  17,  456.  xi. 

449. 
Haste,  (verb,)  i.  357.  ii.  838.  v. 

1^6,  an,  308,  326,  686.  vii. 

105.  viiL  519.  xi.  104.  vii.  366. 
Hasted,  iii.  714.  vi.  254.  vii.  29I. 

ix.  853.  xi.  81. 
Hasten,  iii.  329.  v.  846.  x.  857. 
Hastened,  i.  675. 
Hasting,  iv.  353,  867-  vi.  85. 
Hast'ning,  xii.  637- 
Hasty,  i.  730. 
Hatch,  vii.  418. 
Hatching,  iii.  378. 
riate,  I.  58, 107,417.  ii.  120. 886, 

577.  iii.  298,  300.  iv.  69,  99- 

V.  738.  vii.  54.  ix,  466,  4T1, 

475.  491,  492,  1123.  X.  114, 

906.  xi.  601. 
Hate,  (verb,)  ii.  249.  iv.  37.  vi. 

559,  734.  xi.  553. 
Hated,  xi.  702.  xii.  411. 
Hateful,  i.  626.  ii.  859.  iv.  505. 

vi.  264.  ix.  121.  x.  869. 
Hatefullest,  x.  569. 
Hates,  ii.  857. 


Hatred,  i.  308.  Ii.  500.  x.  92d. 

Hat'st,  vi.  734. 

Haughty,  iv.  858.  vi.  109.  ix.  484. 

More  Haughty,  v.  852. 

Haunt,  iv.  184.  xi.  271,  835. 

Haunt,  (verb,)  iii.  27.  vii.  380. 

Haunted,  iv.  7O8. 

Havoc,  ii.  lOOg.vi,  449.  ix.  80. 

Havoc,  (verb.)  X;617. 

Hazard,  i.  89,  ii.  458,  456,  473. 
v.  729.  X.  491. 

Hazard,  (verb,)  iv.  933. 

Head,  i.  193,  211^  357.  ii.  672, 
711, 730, 754,  758, 949.  ill.  86, 
.  220,  ^6,  319,  626.  iv.  134, 
'  tas,  443, 826, 9^3.  v.  6O6, 880, 
842,  893.  vi.  346,  360,  556, 
625»  779.  vii.  470.  viB.  292, 
574.  ix.  184,  189,  4«8,  499, 
1155.  X.  133,  181,  449,  499, 
633,  732,  785>  815,  934,  ^55, 
1032,  1035.  xi.  534,  864.  xii. 
150,388.430,482. 

Headlong,  i,  45, 750.  ii.  874, 778. 
vi.B64. 

Heads,  i.  435,  459.  H.  178.  iv. 
35,  699.  vi.  653,  757,  840;  x. 
1040. 

Heal,  ii.  401. 

Heal'd,  vi.  344,  436.  viii.  468. 

Healing,  ix.  290. 

Healthful,  xi.  5^3. 

Heap,  ii.  590.  iii.  709.  iv.  815. 
vi.  389. 

Heap,  (verb,)  i.  215. 

Heap'd,  iii.  83.  v.  89I.  xi.  668. 
xii.  338. 

Heaps,  X.  558. 

Heaps,  (verb,)  v.  344. 

Hear,  i.  274.  ii.  65,  846.  iii.  185, 
19.5,  701.  iv.  410,  866.  V.  411, 
555,  600,  602,  810.  vi.  567. 
vii.  52,  101.  viii.  3,  204,  208. 
ix.  281,^62,966.  X.  27,;  731. 
xi.  31,  559.  xii.  61,  367. 

Heard,  i.  275,  331.  ii.  290,  477, 
519,  580.  993.  iii.  710.  iv.  2, 
681.  V.  546,  557,  659.  vi.  28, 
208,  557.  618,  769,  782,  867, 
909.  vii.  51,  68, 181,221,  996. 
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viii.  10,  205,  905,  ^42,  45S, 
500.  ix.  51S,  888,  1H8.  x.  28, 
97,  99,  116.  119,  163,  729, 
954,  1047.  xi.  74,  153,  252, 
266,  322,  560,  663.  xii.  103, 
529.  598,  624. 

Heard'st,  vii.  56l. 

Hearing,  vii.  118. 

Hearken,  iii.  93. 

Hearken'd,  ix.  1134.  x.  168. 

Hears,  vii.  100.  x.  506. 

Hear'st,  iii.  7.  v.  224. 

Heart,  i.l8, 151,  400,  444,  571, 
788.  iv.  154,  484, 861.  vL  113, 
346,  350.  vii.  60,  214,  150, 
486,  513.  viii.  266,  322,  476, 
590.  ix.  189,  650,  734,  845, 
W6,^913,  956.  X.  6,  357,  358, 
915,  940,  966,  973,  106l.  xi. 
27,  92,  150,  288,  448,  494, 
595,  866,  887.  xii.  25,  193, 
274,  524. 

Heart-sick,  xL  482. 

Heart^truck,  xi  264. 

One  Heart,  viii.  499.  ix«  967. 

Heart's,  viii.  461.  xii.  613. 

HearU,  v.  448,  532.  x.  1091, 
1103.  xi.  4.  xii.  489. 

Heat,  i.  453.  ii.  219-  iv.  66S.  v. 
231,  369>  437.  ix.  1108.  x. 
616,  653,  656,  691,  1037, 
1077.  xi.  589,  899.  xU.  634. 

Heath,  i.  615. 

Heathen,  i.  375.  x.  579* 

Heave,  xi.  827* 

Heav*d,  1.211. 

Heaven  of  Heavens,  iii.  390.  vii. 
13,  553.  xiL451. 

Heaven-banbh'd,  x.  437. 

Heav*n-fall'n,  x.  535. 

Heaven-gate,  iii.  541.  v.  198.  vii. 
618.  X.  22,  88. 

Heav'n-gates,  L  32&  ii.  996. 

Heav*n-tow*r8,  xiL  52. 

Heav*q-warring,  ii.  424. 

Heavenly,  i.  6,  138,  36l.  ii.  499, 
757, 813, 824.  iii.  19, 213, 217, 
298.  iv.  118,  361,  686,  711. 
V.  286,  316, 397,  500.  vi.  165, 
723,  788.  vii.  7,  39,  69,  210. 


viii.  217,  356,  379,  45S,  465; 

592,  615,  646.  ix..l51,  457, 

607,  730,  1082.  x.  6^,  641. 

xi.  17,  207,  208,  230,  871.  xH- 

256. 
Heav'nly-bom,  ii.  860. 
Too  Heav'nly,  x.  872. 
Heavier,  iii.  159.  iv.  101.  ix.  57. 

X.  835. 
Much  Heavier,  x.  836. 
Heaviest,  vi.  265. 
Heavy,  ii.  902.  vi.  551.  x.  74]« 

xii.  103,  531. 
Heed,  x.  1030. 
Heel,  V.  284.  x.  181, 498.  xii  385^ 

388,  433,  631. 
Heels,  ii.  135. 

Heir,  v.  720.  vi.  707,  708,  687. 
Held,  i.  200,  508,  6I8,  734, 755. 

ii.  417,  761.  iii.  64S.  69O.  iv. 

860,  887.  V.  82,  83,  771.  vl  2. 

viL  100.  ix.  443.  x.  411,  80a 

xi.  693, 
Held  on;  ix.  180. 
Hell-bom,  ii.  687- 
Hel]-doom*d,  ii.  697. 
Hell-fire,  ii.  364. 
Heli-gate,  ii.  725,  746.  x.  415. 
Hell-gates,  x.  282,  3^ 
Hell-hounds,  ii.  654.  x.  6Sa 
Hellespont,  x.  309- 
Hellish,  ii.  504, 735.  iii.  SQS,  300. 

vi.  636.  ix.  409.  x.  5S5,  873. 
Hell's,  i.  542.  iL  5ia  x.  4Q4. 
Helm,  vi.  543.  xi.  245. 
Helmed,  vL  840. 
Helmets,  vi.  83. 
Helms,  i.  547.  iv.  553.  vL  8401 
Help,  iv.  727.  viii.  450.  ix.  3S& 

X.  137.  xi.  165. 
Help,  (verb,)  viii.  418.  ix.  624. 
Help*d,  vi.  666. 
Hem,  iv.  979. 
Hemisphere,  iii.  725.  vii.  250, 

384.  ix.  52.  xi.  379. 
Herald*8,  ii.  518. 
Heralds,  i.  752.  xL  66O. 
Herb,  iv.  253, 644.  vu.  310,336. 

viii.  254.  ix.   Ill,   186,  206, 

572.X.204,  711.  xii.  184. 
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Herb8>  iy.  709.  vii,  317.  viii.  627. 

X.  603. 
Hercalean,  ix.  IO6O. 
Herd,  iv.  $96,  C52.  vi,  85(5.  ix, 

^22.  xi.  647.  xii.  19.  481. 
Herds,  ii.  494.  Ui.  44.  iv.  754. 

vii.  462.  ix.  1109.  xi.  557.  xii. 

132. 
Herdsman^  ix.  1108. 
Hereditary,  xii.  S70. 
Hermes,  iii.  60S.  iv.  717.  xi.  133. 
Hermione,  ix.  506. 
Hermoo,  xii.  141,  142. 
Heroes,  i.  552.  xi.  243. 
Heroic,  i.  557.  ii.  549.  iv.  651. 

vL  66.  ix.  14,  25;  29,  32,  40, 

485.  xL  690. 
HeseboD,  i.  408. 
Hesperian,  i.  520.  iii.  568.  iv.  250. 

viii.  632. 
H^spems,  iv.  605.  ix.  49. 
Hewing,  xi.  728. 
Hewn,  i.  293.  v.  759.  ▼•.  449. 
Hid,  i.  673, 688.  iii.  39, 624, 707- 

iv.  278,  497.  vii.  6OO.  viii.  126, 

I6T.  ix.  76,  436.  X.  100, 117* 

716.  xi.  316,  579,  699. 
Hidden,  iL  271.  vi.  442,  5l6. 
Hide,  iv.  35.  vi.  555.  ix.  90»  l62, 

1090, 1092,  ins.  X.  723,  974. 

xi.  68,  111. 
Hideous,  i.  46, 313.  it  177,  656, 

726,  788.  vi.  107,  206,  577. 

xii.  66. 
Hides,  i.  27. 

Hierarch,  v.  468.  xi.  220. 
Hierarchal,  v.  70I. 
Hierarchies,  v.  59 1, 692.  vii.  192. 
Hierarchs,  v.  587* 
Hierarchy,  i.  737. 
Hies,  ii.  1055. 
High-arch*d,  x.  301. 
High-blest,  xi.  145, 
High-climbing,  iii.  546. 
High*honour*d,  ii.  456. 
High-reaching,  ii.  644. 

igh-setrted,  vfi.  535. 
Hight,  i.  24,  92,  282,  552,  723. 

ii.  95,  190,  324,  898.  iii.  58. 

iv.  95,  138,  564.  vi.  132,  300, 


793.  vii.  215.  viii.  413,. 430, 
454.  ix.  167,  510,  675,  677.  x. 
724.  xi.  730. 

Highten'd,  vi.'629.  xi.  793. 

Hill,  i.  10,  231,  403,  4l6,  670, 
689.  ii.  495,  557,  944.  iii.  28, 
546.  iv.  172,  182,  224,  243, 
538,  681.  V.  186,  203,  604, 
619,  732,  757.  vi  25,  57,  69, 
641,  784.  vii.  3,  300.  viiL  262, 
514.  ix.  116.  xi.  187, 210, 229, 
367,  877,  381.  xu.  591,  606, 
626. 

Hill-top,  vn.  520. 

Up-Hill,  iv.  777. 

Hilloc,  iv.  254. 

Hillocs,  vii.  469.  z*  S60. 

Hills,  i.  293.  ii.  540.  iii.  485. 
iv.  261.  V.  261,  547.  vi.  528, 
639,  644,  663, 664, 781.  vii.  8, 
288,  326.  viii.  276.  xi.  575, 
740,  829,  852.  xii.  146. 

Hind,  xi.  189. 

Hinder,  vii.  465. 

Uinder'd,  x.  8. 

Hinders,  ix.  778* 

Hinges,  ii.  881.  v.  255.  vii.  207. 

Hinnom,  i.  404. 

Hirelings,  iv.  193. 

Hispaban,  xi.  394. 

Hiss,  i.  768.  vi.  212.  x.  508,  543, 
546,  573, 

Hiss  for  Hiss,  x.  5ia 

Hissing,  x.  522. 

Historian,  viiL  7. 

Hit,  vi.  592. 

Hive,  I  77a 

Hoarse,  ii.  287.  66I.  v.  873.  vii. 
25.  xii.  58. 

Hoary,  ii.  891.  xi.  899* 

Hold,  X.  406. 

Hold,  (verb,)  i.  657.  ii.  12,  362, 
895.  iii.  84,  46l.  iv.  Ill,  907. 
V.  347,  395,  537,  723.  vii.  532. 
viii,  408.  X.  135,  365,  751.  xi» 
636,  900.  xii.  68. 

Holds,  i.  124.  ii.  497,  541,  1043. 
iv.  263.  V.  103,  441,  537.  vii. 
382. 

Holds  on,  xi.  633. 
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HoUow,  i.  S14,  707.  ii.  118.285, 
518,  958.  vi.  484,  552 »  578. 
vii.  257, 289. 
Hollowed,  ^i.  574* 
Holy,  i  890,  68S.  iii.  1.  v.  147, 
386,  593,  604.  712.  vi.  272. 
748.  vii.  91,  584,  594,  631. 
ix.  899.  xi  606.  x4i.  109,  340. 
Holy  Land,  iii.  536. 
Holy  One,  vi.  859-  xii.  248. 
Holiest,  iv.  759.  vi.  724. 
Home,  ii.  457,  458.  vi.  622.  x. 

1085.  xi.  154,  692. 
Homely,  x.  605. 
Homeward,  v.  688.  xii.  63i. 
Homicide,  i.  417. 
Honey,  Vii.  492. 

Honour,  i.  5S3.  ii.  453.  iii.  66O, 
738.  iv.  289*  314,  390.  v.  188, 
^89,  462,  817,  844.  vL  422. 
▼iii.  58,  508,  577.  ix.  832, 
1057,  1074V  xi.617. 
Honour,  (verb,)  iii.  343.  v.  315, 

365.  vi.  676. 
Honoured,  v.  73,  663.  vi.  816. 

viii.  274,  649- 
Honouring,  viii.  569. 
Honours,  v.  780. 
Hoods,  iii.  490. 

Hope,  i.  66,^8,  120,  19O,  275. 
ii.  7,89,  142,  221,  41 6,  498, 
522,  668.  iii.  630.  iv.  60.  105, 
108,  938,  960.  V.  119.  vi.  131, 
497, 787.  viii.  209, 481.  ix.  257, 
422, 424, 475, 476, 633.  x.  463, 
838,  1043.  xi.  138,  271,  493, 
f^;99,  779.  xii.  376. 
Hope,  (verb,)  ii.  232,  234,  811. 
iv.  892.  vi.  287»  vii.   121.  ix. 
126.  xl.  808.  xii.  576. 
Without  Hope,  x.  995. 
Hop'd,  iii.  740. 

Hopeful,  iv.  984.  x.  972.  xi.  643. 
Hopeless,  ii.  186.  ix.  259. 
Hopes,  i.  637.  iti.  449.  iv.  808. 

ix.  985.x.  1011. 
Hoping,  VI.  258.  x.  3S9. 
Horizon,  iii.  560.  vi.  79  vii.  371. 

ix.  52.  X.  654. 
Horizontal,  i.  595. 


Hdrn*d,  X.  526.  xidSl. 
Horns,  i.  439.  iv.  978.  viL  J66. 

X.4S3. 
Horonaio),  i.  409. 
Horrent,  ii,  513. 
Horrible,  I  61,  137-  it.  846,  v5. 

21a  X.  472.  xi.  465. 
Horrid,  i.  51,  83,  224,  392,  563. 
ii.  63,  644,  676,  710.  iv.  996. 
vi.  207, 252,  305,  668.  ix-  185. 
X.  540,789- xi.  465. 
Horn)r,  ii.  67,  220,  616,  701 

iv.  18, 989  v.  65.  vi.  507, 8«. 

ix.  890.  X.  539. 
Horrors,  i.  250.  ii.  177-  x.  843. 
Horse,  iL  887.  x.  590.  xL  645. 
Horses,  v.  356. 
Hosanna,  vi.  205. 
Hosanna*s,  iii.  348. 
Hospitable,  i.  504.  v.  3S2. 
Host,  i.  37,  136.  541,  635,  754. 

ii.   519,  759,   824,   885,  99S. 

iv.  606,  922.  V.  535,  583.  710, 

744,  874.  vi.  38, 104,214,251, 

S.92,  527,  590,  633,  647,  830. 

vii.  132.  ix.  441.  x.  259,437. 

xi.  230.  xii.  I96,  SO9. 
Hostile,  ii.  1040.  v.  904.  vi.  5b, 

260.  xl.  796-  xii.  31. 
Hostility,  ii.  336. 
Hosting,  vi.  93. 
Hosts,  vi.  800. 
Hot.  ii.  898.  ix.  467.  x.  69^.  xi. 

568,  845. 
Hovering;,  i.  345.  iL  717-  v.  14id. 

ix.  6S9.  X.  285. 
Hour,  i.  697.  ii.  91,  B48,  9». 

1055.  iv.  581,  610,  779,9^3. 

V.  170,  303,  667'  vi.  10,  I», 

396.    viii.  213,  5  IS.  ix.  225, 

406,  596, 739.  X.  9S,  440, 771, 

923.  xi.  203.  xii.  589. 
Hourly,  ii.  796,  797- 
Hours,  ii.  527.  iii.  417.  iv.267. 

vi.  3.  vii.  444*  viii.  69.  ix.  1188. 
House,  iii.  823.  vL  877.  vii.  576. 

X.  465.  xii.  121. 
House  of  Qod,  i.  470,  496.  iSL 

349. 
Houses,  ix.  446. 
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Household,  ix.  23d.  x.  9S0,  ati. 

820. 
Howl,  ii.  799. 
Howrd,  ii.  658. 
Hubbub,  ii.  95K  xi\.  60. 
Hue,  i.  230,  5«7*  iv.  148,  t56. 

vii.  445.  viii.  610.  xi.  557. 
Hues,  iv.  698. 
Huge,  1.  57,  196,  ^09,  547,  710. 

ii.  434.  473,  709,  874.  vi.  I9S, 

251,  364,  552.  87^.  vii.  285, 

410,496.x  531.  xi.  729. 
Hugest, i.  202.  vii.  413. 
Hull,  xi.  840. 
Human,  i.  359,  S^,  482.  in.  44, 

462.  iv.  206, 475,  751.  v.  227, 

459,  518,  565,  57^.   vi.  800, 

896.  vii.  75,   177,  368,  640. 

viii.  119,  250,  392;  414.  587- 

ix.  197,  241,  554,  561,  718, 

714,  871.  x.  79s,  90a  xi.  147, 

694.  xii.  10,  71. 
Humane,  ii.  109.  ix;  732. 
Humble,  ii.240.  vii.  322.  viii. 378. 

si.  912.  xi.  295. 
Humbled,  vi..  342.  xL  150. 
Huthbles,  xii.  193. 
Humbling,  x.  576. 
Humbly,  x.  1089,  HOa 
Humid,  iv.  151.  v.  425.  Vii.  8O6. 

ix.  193. 
Humiliation,  iii.  313»  x.  IO92, 

1104. 
Humour,  iii.  6t0.   v4.  332.  vii. 

28a 
Hundreds,  i.  76O. 
Hung,  I.  287,  342.  ii.  78,  1006. 

iii.  367.  iv.  250,  302,  554.  vi. 

IPO,  246,  763.  vii.  242,  325. 

viii.  307.  ix.  430,  594.  xi.  24*/. 
Hojflg  forth>  Iv.  997, 
Hung  over,  v.  18. 
Hunger,  iv.  184  v.  437-  viii.  218. 

ix.  586.  X.  5B6,  5QS, 
Hunter,  xi.  188.  xii.  33, 
Hunting,  xii.  30. 
Hurdled,  iv.  186. 
HurVd,  1.45.  ii.  1 80, 374.  vi.  665. 

X.636. 
Hurling,  i.  669. 


Hurried,  ii.  9S7*  v.  778. 
Hurried  back,  ii.  603. 
Hurt,  ix.  700,  7*7.  xiL  418. 
Hurtful,  it.259. 
Husband,  vii.  490.  .viii.  52.  ix. 

204,  234,  268,  482.  :v  4,  836. 

xi.29K 
Hu8band*s,  ix.  385.  x.  196. 
Husk,  V.  342. 

Hyacinth,  iv.  701.  ix.  1041. 
Hyacin thine,  iv.  301. 
Hyaline,  vIL  619. 
Hydaspes,  iii.  4S6L 
Hydras,  ii.  628.  . 
Hydrus,  x.525. 
Hymen,  xL  591. 
Hymensron,  iv.  711.  ^ 

Hymn,  iv.  944. 

Hymning,  iiU  4t7*  vi.  96.  vii.  25B. 
Hymnsi,  ii.  248.  iii.  148.  v.  656. 

vi.  745. 
Hypocrisy,  iii.  683. 
Hypocrite,  Jv.  957- 
Hypocrites,  iv.  744r 


I. 


I  am,  vii.  I68. 

Jacob,  iii.  510.  xi.  214. 

Jaculation,  iv.  665. 

Jangling,  xii.  55. 

Janus,  xi.  129* 

Japhet,  iv.  717. 

Jar,  V.  793. 

Jarring,  ii.  880.  vi.  315. 

Jasper,  iii.  363,  519.  xi.  209. 

Javan's,  i.  508. 

Jav'lin,  xi.  658. 

Jaws.  X.  569,  637. 

Ice,  ii.  591,  600.  x.  291,  69*', 

1063,  xii.  193. 
Ma,  1.  515.  V.  382, 
Idea,  vii.  567. 
Idiote,  iii.  474.  • 
Idle.  iv.  617.  vi.  839-  vii.  279- 
Idleness,  x.  1055. 
Idly,  X.  236.  xiv  645. 
Idol,  1.896.  vi.  101. 
Idol-worship,  xii.  115. 
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Idolatresses^  i.  445. 
Idolatries,  i.  456.  xii.  SS7» 
Idols,  i.  375,  446. 
Jealous,  iv.  503.  x.  478. 
Jealousy,  v.  449. 
Jealousies,  v.  703. 
Jehovah,  i.  386, 487.  vii.  602. 
Jessamine,  iv.  698. 
Jesus>  ix.  183.  xii.  310. 
Ignoble,  ii.  297'  xii.  221* 
Ignobly^  XI.  624. 
Ignominious*  vi.  395. 
Ignominy,  i.  115.  ii.  207.  vL  383. 
Ignorance,  iv.  519.  «•  774,  809- 
Ignorant,  ix.  704.  xi.  764. 
llandi  i.  205.  xi.  834. 
lie,  i.  746.  ii  410.  iv.  275.  x. 

527. 
lies,  i.'  521.  u.  638.  iii.  567,  570. 

iv.  354.  viii.  631.  ix.  1118. 
Ilium,  L  578. 
Ill-fencd,  iv.  372. 
Ill-foreseen,  xi.  763^ 
Illaodable,  vl.  382. 
Illimitable,  ii.  892. 
Ill-join'd,  iii.  463. 
Ill-mated,  xi.  684. 
Ill-secur*d,  iv.  370. 
Ill-worthy,  xi.  l63. 
Illuminate,  vii.  35Q* 
Illumine,  u  23. 
niumin'd,  i.  666. 
Illusion,  X.  571- 
Illusions,  iv.  803. 
Illustrate,  x.  78. 
Illustrates,  v.  739* 
lUostrioas,  iii.  627-  vi.  773.  vii. 

109.  «.  962.  X.  367. 
More  Illustrious,  v.  842. 
lUyria,  ix.  505. 
Image,  L  371,  44a  459.  iL  764. 

iii.  63.  iv.  292,  472,  480,  567. 

V.  95,  784.  vi.  736.  viL  519, 

526,  527,  627.  viii.  221,  424, 

441,  544.  xi.  508,  514,  515, 

518,  525. 
Imagination,  vi.  300. 
Imaginations,  ii.  10.  v.  105. 
Imagin'd,  iU.  599<  v.  263.  x.  291, 

881. 


Imagining,.  X.  553. 

Imaus,  iii.  431. 

Imbalm'd,  ii.  843.  xi.  135. 

Imbark*d,  xi.  753. 

Imbattled,  i.  129-  vi.  16,  55a 

vii.  322.  xii.  213. 
Imblazd,  i.  538.  v.  592. 
Imblazon'd,  ix.  34. 
Irablaxonry.  iL  513. 
Imbodied,  i.  574.  vi.  779- 
Imbolden'd,  v'di.  434. 
Imborder*d,  ix.  438. 
Imbosom'd,  iii.  75.  ▼.  597- 
Imboss,  xii.  180. 
Imbowell'd,  vi.  587. 
lmbow*r,  i.  304. 
Imbow'r'd,  ix.  1038. 
Imbrown'd,  iv.  246. 
Imbrute,  ix.  I66. 
Imbued,  viii.  2l6. 
ImiUte,  ii.  270.  V.  111. 
Imitated,  iii.  611. 
Imitation,  v.  764.  vL  662. 
Immature,  viL  277* 
Immeasurable,  i.  549.  viL  211. 
Immeasurably,  ii.  844. 
Immediate,  iL  121.  vL  584.  m 

176.  viii.  617.  x.  52,  1049. 
Immediately,  viL  285.  xL  477. 

xii.  87. 
Immense,  ii.  829* 
Immense,  (adject.)  L790.  iv.  52. 

V.  88.  vL  704.  vs.  19^  fisa  X. 

300.  Xii.  469. 
Imminent,  vi.  317.  ix.  409.  ». 

725. 
Immortal,  i.  53,  107,  559,  621 

iL  13,563.  in.  67,  267,  355, 

373.  vii.  77.  ix.  991,  1165. 

xi.  50,  285.  xii.  435. 
Immortality,  iv.  201 .  ▼.  638^xL59* 
Immoveable,  iL  602.  x.  SOS. 
Immures,  iL  435. 
Immutable,  iii.  373.  v.  524.  ix. 

1165. 
Immutably,  iiL  121.  viL  79- 
Imp,  ix.  89. 

Impair,  vii.  608.  xiL  10. 
Impair'd,  iv.  850.  v.  73,  665.  ti. 

691-  ix.  144. 
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tmpalMv  iL  647.  vl  55^. 
fmparadis'd,  iv.  506. 
[mpart,  v.  fi77.  ▼".  81.  «.  7«8* 
[mparted,  viii.  441. 
fmparts,  t.  428. 
[oipassable,  x.  254. 
[mpaflsioii'd,  iz.  67S, 
[mpaasive,  vL  455. 
'm  patience,  x.  1044. 
[mpearls,  v.  747* 
[mpedimeDt,  vL  548. 
[mpendent,  ii.  177.  v.  891- 
mpenetrable,  ii.  647.  iz.  1086. 
impenetrablj,  vi..  400. 
Impenitence,  xi.  816. 
in  perfect,  ix.  338,  345.  xii.  dOa 
[mperfecftiiin,  viii.  428. 
imperial^  i.  536.  ii.  810>  446.  ▼• 

584,  801.  vii.  585. 
[tapenous,  vi.  287. 
[mperishable,  ▼!.  485. 
Impertinence,  viii.  195. 
[mpervious,  x.  254. 
Impetuous,  i.  175.  ii.  880.  iv.  560. 

vi.  .591.  xi.  744. 
mpious,  i.  48,  849,  686.  ▼.  813, 

845.  Vl.  188,881. 
mpiouslj,  vii.  61 1  • 
m  placable,  vi.  6684 
mplanted,  xi.  28. 
mplements,  vi.  488. 
implicit,  vii.  828. 
[mp]i€8,iv.  901.x.  1017- 
[mpWd,Tlii.877. 
[mplores,  vii.  38.  . 
[mi^kd,  iv.  807. 
[mport,  ix.  731. 
[mportant,  xL  9* 
Imports,  via.  71* 
[mportone,  ix.  610.  x.  933. 
[mpote,  i.  567.  viiL  80.  xi.  227. 
[fnpot'd,  ii.  241.  v.  679*  ▼>•  ^07. 

vii.  545.  ix.  235.  xi.  172.  xii. 

397. 
[mpodtion,  xii.  804. 
[mpostiUe,  ii.  250.  iv.  548.  vi. 

501.  viL  58.  bL  360.  x.  800. 
[mpostor,  iii.  692. 
Impotence,  iL  156. 
Impo  wer'd#.  x.  369i 

VOL.  If. 


Impregnable^  {i.  181. 
ImpregnU  ix.  737. 
Impregns,  iv.  500. 
Impress,  iv.  558.      ^ 
Imprc^a'd,  iiL  888.  ir.  150.  vii. 

294.  xi.  182. 
Impresses,  ix.  35. 
Improv'd^  v.  498.  ix.  54. 
Imprudence,  xi.  686. 
Impulse,  iii.  120.  ix.  630.  x.  45b 
Impure,  iii.  630.  iv.  746.  vi.  742. 

X.  735. 
Impurpled,  iii.  S64. 
Impute,  X.  620. 

Imputed,  iii.  291.  xii.  295,  409. 
Imput'st,  ix.  1145. 
In-abstinence,  xi.  476. 
Inaccessible,  ii.  104.  iii.  377«  vii. 

142. 
Inbred,  iL  587. 
Incamp,  ii.  132. 
IncampM,  x.  276.  tu  656.  xii 

591.. 
Incamping,  vi..412. 
Incapable,  ii.  140*  v.  505.  vi.  434. 
Incarnate,  iii.  315,  ix*  l66. 
Incense,  vii.  599-  iz.  194'.  xi.  18, 

25,  439.  xii.  363. 
Incense,  (verb,)  ii.  9^  ix.  699* 

xii.  338. 
IncensTd,  ii.  707.  iii.  187.  v.  847. 

vi.  130.  viii.  235.  ix.  1162. 
Incentive,  vi.  519. 
Incessant,  i,  698.  vi.  138.  xi.  308. 
Incestuous,  x.  602. 
Inchanting,  x.  853* 
Incited,  viii.  125. 
Inclement,  iii.  426.  x.  1063. 
Inclinable,  ix.  742* 
Inclination,  ii.  524.  x.  265. 
Incline,  iii.  402.  x.  I06I.  xi.  145. 
Inc]in*d,  iii.  405.  xi.  250,  596. 
Inclines,  ii.  314.  iv.  615. 
Inclining,  x.  46. 
Inclose,  i  617* 
Inclos'd,  u.  512.  iii.  420.  iv.  283. 

vi.  101.  vii.  486.  ix.  494,  722. 
Inclosure,  iv.  133.  ix.  543. 
Included,  ix.  416«  . 
Incompass'd,  iii.  149-  v.  876. 
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lDCompos*d^  IS.  SBSl 
IncompreheDaible^  Tiii.  tO^ 
Inconvenient^  V.  49f  • 
Incorporate^  x.  S1& 
IncoirporeaV,  i.  789i  v.  415.  viii 

ST- 
Incorrupt,  xi.  56. 
locorrupiibl^^  ii.   138.  ix.  S98> 

622. 
Increase,  fv.  74«.  x.  486»  780, 

751. 
locrea8*d^  x.  251.  xiL  155. 
Increate,  Hi.  6. 
Incredible,  iv.  593. 
Iilcombent^  i.  2il6. 
Incumber*d,  vi.  974. 4x.  1051. 
Incur,  viii.  55&  k.  99i. 
Incurred,  x.  15.- 
Incurr'st,  iv.  giS. 
Ind,  ii.  9. 

Indang^rM,  I.  \SU  Ii.  10I7- 
Iitdeandffi  iv.  557. 
Indebted,  iii.  255.  iv.  57* 
Indecent,  vi.  001. 
Indefinable,  ii.  408. 
Indented,  ix.  496. 
Iwdia,  V.  559. 

Indian,  i.  781.  Iti.  45&  ix.  1108. 
Indfa«8,  ix.  1-102. 
Indignant,  x.  311. 
Indications  Hi.  707-  vi.  811.  H. 

666. 3i.  41 8v 
Indignity,  ix.  154. 
IlidirM^  xi.  6^1. 
Indissolublj,  vi.  69^ 
Indite,  ix.  27. 
Individual,  iv.  4M.  v.  6Uk 
Induce,  li.  505. 
Induc'd,  viii.  255. 
Inducement,  Ix.  954» 
lAducinl^,  vi.40r. 
Inductive,  ti.  619. 
Indue,  xii.  500; 
Indued,  ii.  556.  x.  475,  8i5.  vil. 

507.  viii.  353.  ik,  524^  5i5l, 

871. 
Indul|n«ice,  ix.  11 86. 
Indulgence^  iii.  4SK2. 
Indulgent,  r.  888.  iX.  5. 
Indtirance,  ii.'262. 


Indure,  H.  SO6.  iv;  83 1,  g^h  9t& 
ix.  835.  XL  8C5.  xii.  SM,  486. 

Iddtir'd,  i.  299-  ih  IMS.  ▼.  78& 
vi.  lit,  45IL 

Indures,  ix.  269* 

Indus,  ix.  82. 

Industrious,  i.  751.  iL  11&  viB. 
157. 

Ineffiible,  iii.  1874  v.  734. 

Inefiably,  vi.  721. 

Ineffectual,  ix.  501. 

IneleglmC,  v.  355. 

Inevitable,  ii.  197*  dM. 

Inevitably,  viii.  53a    . 

Inexorable,  ii.  91. 

Inexperience,  hr.  951. 

Inexpert,  !L  52.  xiL  fiiflu 

InexpMcable,  x.  754. 

Inexpressible,  t..S9B.  vvL  115. 

Inextinguishable*  ii.  88.  ti.  217* 

Inextricable,  ▼.  528* 

Infallible,  xti.  580. 

Infain*d,  ix.  787* 

Infttmy,  vl  584.   . 

Infant,  xii.  I68. 

Infknl-blood,  ii.  60^ 

Infantry,  i.  575. 

Infect,  X.  6O8. 

Infected,  i.  485. 

Infection,  i.  488.  . 

Infeebled,  ix.  488. 

Iiifer,  vii.  II6. 

Inferior,  ii.  281  fif.  42a  ir.  8^ 
562.  viii.  382,  410,  54tv  bl. 
825.  X.  468. 

Infernal,  i.  54,  281,  6a7r  W«-& 
66,  587,  507,  fl75,  746^  «0^ 
881.  iv.  795,  965.-vi.48Stfifiy. 
vii.  258.  ix.  150.  &  2J8^  389, 
464i 

ItihtB,  viii.  91^  ix.  M5, 754w 

Xnidel,  i;  582; 

Infinite^  L  218L  ii.  408,79T.  uL 
12,  575,  706.  iv.  74, 418, 784, 
916.  V.  596^  894k  vii  5MI.  viL 
191,  682.  TiSi.   410^  488.  m 

798,  808,  907.  ia..i«7;iB2. 

xii.  469. 
Infinitely,  iv.  414. 
Infinitely  gootf,  Irii.  74S. 
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Inflahode,  li.  7 1 U  Tn.  16^ 
lofirro^  ▼•  384. 
lafirmet,  t,  95& 
Infii'd,  IK  dost,  irh  887. 
Inflame^  ii.  581.  ix«  lOfifl. 
loflsurd,  i.  000.  ii.  630,  791-  iV. 

9.  vi.  «6l. 
loflames^  iv.  81 S* 
Infbuuitig,  iiL  1018.  .        • 

Inflict,  i  96.  &«  34h 
lDfliHed,n.JM.x.  51. 
[Dfluenfcae,  ii.  1034^  in.  118.  i^. 

669-  y.  695.  tn.  375.  ¥Hi.  3f i. 

fadOr,  309^  X.  662. 
[nform'd,  Hi.  593.  vii.  639.  ix. 

275. 
[nfbrmidable,  it.  48& 
[nformiDg,  zii.  S32. 
[nforiate,  vi.  486.     . 
[nfua*d,  y.  694.  Tir.23il.  riii.  474. 

ix.  836. 
[ogender'd,  x.  530. 
[ngeodVing^  ii.  794.  iv.  801K 
[iiglorioas>  i.  6Mj  iik  d53<.  ix. 

141.  xii.  S30. 
[ngorg^d^  ix.  781* 
Ingraft^  xi.  85. 
[ngrate,  iii.  97.  t.  811. 
[ngrirtduU  v.  407.  i%*  ii64u 
[ngrave^  xii.  524. 
Idgraven,  Si.  303. 
[ngredients^  xi^  41 7* 
[agro88*d,  v;  775. 
[ngulfd,  iv.  885.  v.  6l4. 
inhabit,  ii.  365.  vii^  168. 
rohabitaUt/  it.  86O.  v.  4M. 
[nhabitants,  iv.  5.  viil  145. 
inhabited,  x.  600. 
Itth^tAnttf,  it  38. 
[ahotplUble,  id.  300. 
Inhospitably,  xii.  I68. 
[nhaman,  xi.  991. 
[ohumaoiy,  xi.  ^7' 
Fnimltable,  iii.  500. 
(njoin'd,   ix.  807^  x.   575.    «i. 

177. 
lojbiito^  ix.  aST. 
fujoiD'st,  V.  563. 
iniquities,  xii.  10^/ 
[inunction,  x.  13. 


Inidtre,  x.  1057* 

.lliJiurd^t98;.v.4S0. 

Injury,  i.  500.  vL  #84.  ^ 

Injaries,  x.  925.     «  - 

Inland,  t.  4^3.      ^ 

Inlaid,  vi.  758. 

Inlar^d,  i  415.  \K  SgO. 

Inlarges,  viii.  590. 

Inlays  iv*.  701. 

Inlighteo,  iii.  7SU  it.  6S^.  ifi. 

115. 
Inlighten'd,  vi.  497*  vilL  874^  ' 
Inlight*nelr,  ia\.  87K 
Inlight'ning,viii.  143. 
Inly  xi.  444. 
Inmal^,'  h.  495.  itii.  I66. 
Inmost,  i.  I68.  iv.  789.  v.  30tf« 

ix.  1048.  xi.  41^ 
Inoocenee,  iv.  318»  388»  745.  v. 

445.  vi  401.  viii.  501.  ix.  37^, 

411,  459*  1054,  1075.  Xi-  30^ 
Innocent,  iv.  11.  v.  8O9. 
Innumerable,  i.  101,  SSS,  699- 

iii.  147>  565.  V.  585,745^  899. 

vi.  8<2,  508.  vli.  88,  156,  40a 

viii.  897.  ix.  1089.  X.  868,  Sffn 

896. 
Innumerous,  vii.  455. 
Iteftn«iv^,  v.  34&  Viii.  164.  x. 

305. 
Inordinate,  iv.  IO8.  xii.  87. 
Inquire,  iii.  571.  TKi.  885.  xH. 

368. 
Inroad,  iii.  4ell.  Ti.  887* 
Inroads,  it.  103*. 
Inroird,  xii.  583. 
Insatngmn'd>  iti.  654. 
Insatiate,  ii.  8.  ix.  536. 
Insect,  IV.  704.  vii.  476.  xi.  784. 
Insensate,  vt.  7^7- 
Insensible,  viii.  89I.  x.  777. 
Insensibly,  vl.  698.  vifl.  130.      . 
Inseparable,  x.  850. 
Inseparably,  iv.  473. 
Inshrine,  i.  719-  ^.^t8.  xii,  334. 
Insinuatirtg,  it.  340: 
Inslav'd,  it.  833.  xi.  797. 
Insnar^d,  iv.  7^7. 
Insolence,  i.  669. 
Inspection,  ix.  8il. 
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Inspire,  1. 79* 

Inspir'd,  iv.  273.  v.  S^.  tL  155, 
503.  viii  476.  ix.  180.  x.  735. 
xi.7. 
Inspires,  it.  154.  ix.  23* 
Inspiring,  ir.  804. 
Instant,  vi.  549-  x.  210, 345. 
Instantly,  TliL  458. 
Instiird,  Yi.  269.  xi.  4l6. 
Instinct,  ii.  9S7»  vi.  752*  x.  263. 

xi.  562. 
Instiiictive,  viii.  259. 
Instruct,  i.  19.  X.  1081. 
Instructed,  xii.  239^  557. 
Instruction,  viL  81. 
^tructor,  ▼.  546.  xL  871- 
liistructa,  ▼.  320. 
Instrument,  iL  372.  ▼!.  505.  x. 

166. 
Jrtstrumental,  !▼«  686.  vi.  65. 
Instruments,  xL  559' 
Insufferably,  ix.  1084. 
Jnsultlngt  ii.  79-  »▼•  926. 
Insuperable,  iv.  138. 
Insupportable,  x.  134. 
Insurrection,  ii.  136. 
Integrity,  v.  704.  ix.  329. 
Intellect,  vi.  351. 
Intellectual,  ii.  147.  v.  485.  ix. 

483,  768. 
Intelligence,  viii.  181. 
InteUigent,vii.  427. 
Intelligential,  v.  408.^ix.  I90. 
Intemperance,  xL  472. 
Intend,  u.  457,  713.  v.  867.  x. 

58. 
Intended,  i.  C59.  viiL  447>  S55. 

ix.  45,  29^.  x«689. 
latends,  i.  14.  ii.  727>  740.  iv. 

898.  V.  693,  725.  jtu.  73. 
Intense,  viii.  387. 
Intent,  i.  737.  iii.  192.  iv.  8ia 

V.  332.  vi.  603.  ix.  162,  462, 

786,  1035. 
Intercede,  xi.  21. 
Intercept,  v.  871.  vl  193.  ix.  410. 

X.  429. 
Intercession,  x.  228. 
Intercessor,  ai.2l9.  x.  9S.  rf.  19- 
Interchange,  ix.  115. 


Intercourse,  ii.  1031.  viL  57f*  ix. 

238.  X.  260. 
Interdicted,  v.  52.  vii  4& 
Interdiction,  viii.  334. 
Interfus'd,  viL  89- 
Intermission,  ii.  802.  hr.  102. 
Intermit,  ii  462. 
Intermits,  ix.  223. 
Intermitted,  ti.  173.  ix.  1153. 
Intermix,  viii.  54.  xi.  115. 
Intermix'd,  vii.  598.  ix.  918. 
Internal,  viiL  46l.  ix.  711* 
Interpose,  ii.  854.  xii.  4. 
Interpos'd;  iv.  253.  v.  25a  vi.  3S& 

X.  323.  xii.  270, 
Interposes,  iiL  728. 
Interposest,  it  738» 
Interpret,  xi.  38. 
Interpreted,  v.  762. 
Interpreter,  iil  657-  vii^  72. 
Interrupt,  it  371.  viii.  184.  ix. 

512.  xiL  317. 
Interrupted,  xl  286. 
Interval,  vi«  105. 
Intervene,  ix.  222. 
Interview,  vi.  555.  xi.  593. 
Intervolv'd,  v.  623. 
Interwove,  i.  621. 
Intestine,  il  1001.  vl  259.  ^ 

484. 
Inthrall,  ii.  551.  iil  125.  xii.  94. 
Inthraird,  iii.  176.  vi.  131. 
Inthralment,  xiL  171. 
IntiUe,  xL  170. 
Intoxicated,  ix.  1008. 
Intnms'd,  I.  301.  xi.  490. 
lntrench*d,  i.  601 » 
Intricacies,  viii.  182. 
Intricate,  ii.  877-  v.  622.  ix.6fS^ 
Introduce,  ill  368.  v.  797.  ni- 

241. 
Introduc'd,  x.  709t 
Intrusion,  xii.  178.^ 
Intuitive,  v.  488. 
Intwin*d,  iv.  174. 
Intwining,  x.  512. 
Invade,  ii.  342.  iiL  7S6L  xi.  102. 
Invaded,  vi.  653. 
Invaders,  xL  801. 
Invalid,  viiL  11 6. 
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aTent>  Ti.  46*. 

nvented,  li.  70.  ir,  5«4.  «•  767. 

nvention^  vi.  498. 

nveDtions,  tL  651.  vii.  191. 

nventor^vi.  499. 

nvaitors,  xL  6lO. 

nvest^  Hi.  la 

Qvested^  vii.  372. 

ovests,  i.  208.  xi.  235. 

n  vincible^  i.  140.  iv.  846.  vi.47* 

nvincibly^  ri.  8O6. 

DTiolable,  iy.  843.  vi.  SQS. 

nviroD.    See  Enviroo. 

Dvisible,  i.  369-  iil  55, 375, 585, 

684.  V.  157,  565,  599*  vi.  681. 

vii.  122,  589.  viii.  135.  x.  444. 
nvlsibly,  iv.  476. 
nvite,  ii.  278.  v.  374.  ix.  403. 
Qvited,  xii.  160. 
Qviles,  iy.  188. 
nvitiDg,  viii.  208.  Ix.  777. 
nundation,  xi.  828. 
nvoke^  i.  13.  xi.  590. 
nvok*d,  xi.  492,  591.  xii.  112. 
nvolve,  ii.  384. 
nvolv-d,  i.  236.  ii.  807.  v.  879- 

vii.  227, 483.  ix.  75. 
nure,  viii.  239- 
nar*d,  ii.  216.  xi  362. 
nuUerable,  ii.  696. 
nvnlnerable,  ii.  812.  vL  400.  > 
award,  iii.  52,  584.  vi.  86I.  viii. 

22 1 ,  293,  539, 542, 608.  ix.  97, 

600,  762,  895,  1125.  X.  221, 

871.  xii.  101,  495. 
nwardly,  iv.  88. 
awards,  xi.  439.- 
nwove,  iii.  352. 
n woven,  iv.  693. 
iiwreath*d,  iii.  36l« 
ocund,  i.  787.  vii-  372.  ix*  793. 
ohn,  iii.  623. 
oin,  ii.  718.  iii.  282, 370.  v.  164, 

197.  vi.  294.  ix.  882.  X.  660. 

xi.  652,  686.  xii.  516. 
oin*d,  1. 90, 577.  iii*  152.  iv.  687* 

86$.  V.  335,  513,  834.  vi.  62, 

108,  206,  494.  vii.  488.  viiL 

58.  ix.  198,  243,  W9f  909-  3t. 

310,  359,  9^5. 


Joining,  v.  IO6.  x.  302,  924. 

Joins,  xiL  38,  388. 

Joint,  i.  426.  ii.  668.  viii.  625. 

Joint,  (adject.)  x.  405,  408. 

Joint-bonds,  ix.  244. 

Joint-racking/ xi.  488. 

Jointed,  vii.  409. 

Joints,  viii.  269.  ix.  897. 

Jollity,  xi.  71^ 

Ionian,  L  508. 

Jordan,  xii.  145. 

Jordan's,  iii.  535. 

Joshua,  xii.  310. 

Josiah,  L  418. 

Jove,  i.  198,  512,  514,  741.  iv. 

277.  ix.  396, 508.x.  584.  xi.  1 85. 
Jove's,  iv.  719. 
Journey,  ii.  985*  v.  559.  ^>i-  86. 

ix.  479.  M.  1,  204. 
Journey,  (verb,)  vii.  246.  xiL  25a 
Journey*d,  iv.  173. 
Journey's,  iii.  6SS» 
Journeys,  viii.  88. 
Joust,  ix.  37. 
Jousted,  i.  583. 
Joy,  i.  123, 250,  624, 788.  ii.  371, 

372, 387, 495, 586, 765.  iii.  67, 

68,  137,  265,  338,  347,  417. 

iv.  92,  155,  869,  509'  v.  638, 

641.  vi.  23,  94,  «00,  607,  774. 

vii.  161,256.  vni.266.  ix.  115, 

478,  633,  770,  843,  882,  990, 

1081.  X.  103,  345,  350,  351,. 

457,   577,   1052.  xi.  43,  80, 

139,  861,  625,  628,  869.  xii. 

22,  372,  468,  504,  551. 
Joy,  (verb,)  V.  46.  viii.  170. 
Joy*d,  ix.  1166. 
Joyless,  iv.  766. 
Joyous,  viii.  515. 
Jc^s,  ii.  819.  iv.  411.  ix.  985.  x. 

741. 
Ire,  i.  148.  ii.  95,  155.  iv.  115. 

vi.  843.  vii.  184.  ix.  18,  692. 

X.  9^6,  1023.  XL  885. 
Iris,  iv.  698.  xi.  244. 
Irksome,  ii.  527.  v.  35.  ix.  242. 
Iron,  ii.  327,  646,  878.  iii.  594* 

Iv.  859,  ^99'  V.  887.  vi.  576, 

590.  xi.  565. 
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Irradigoce^  fiii.  $17* 
Irradiate^  iii.  63; 
IrraticNiaU  I'-  7S6*  9-  703. 
Irrecoacil^able,  i.  l(i$* 
Irregular,  v.  6M* 
Irreparable,  ii.  331* 
Irresistible,  vi.  63. 
Irresolute^  i&  97'. 
Irreverent,  xii.  101.. 
Irrevocable,  xii.  323» 
Irriguoua,  iv.  255. 
Isaac,  xii.  268. 
Isis,  i.  478. 

Israel,  i.  413,  432,  482.  xji.  £6?. 
Is««e,  L  508.  iv.  ^BO. 
Issued,  iv.  454. 
issued  forth,  viii.  203. 
Issues  fi>rtli,yir  9. 
Issuing,  vi.  332.  X.  405. 
Issuing  Ibf  tb,  x;  iSS.  537. 
Iterate,  ix.  1005. 
Ithuriel,  iv,  788,  810,  868. 
Jubilant,  vii.  564. 
Jubilee,  iii.  348.  vl.  844. 
Juciest,  V.  327. 
Jadah,  i.  457. 
Judge,  ill.  (54. 1. 118|  136y  l60, 

209.  xi-  167. 
J^dge,  (verb,)  ii.  238.  iii.  123, 
390.  iv.  904,  912.  viii.  448.  x. 
45,  fi2«  71,  96>  $SB,  99^  xl 
603,  705.xiL4fiQ,4dJ. 

JtidgU  ii.  »)D>  448.  iii.  295.  v. 
85a  vi  37,  4a6.  ^  73,  81, 

.  17^*  2Q9,  229,  494.  1047, 
1059,  1087,  1099'  xil  412. 

Judg^,  xii.  320. 

Judges,  (verb,)  iv.  010. 

Judgest,  iii.  155. 

Judgment,  viii.  636.  ix.  10.  z. 
57.  8K  164,  197,  9»2.  xl 
668.  xii.  14,  9^. 

Jud^meats,  Ki.  69>  725.  xii.  175, 

Jttdlcjous,  viii.  fi9l'  ix.  1020. 

Juno,  iv.500.ix.  }£• 

Ivory,  iv.  778* 

Jupiter,  iv.  499« 

Jwsdktjofi,  ii.  319* 

Jl^.  ii.  18*  38,  825.  iii.  98,  215, 
294,  335.  iv.  389^  443i  755. 


V.  55^,  814.  vi.  IdTl,  M.%  W, 
726,  740.  vii,  1^  186«  Ml, 
487,  570, 631.  viii.  W«-  '^  10, 
698,  700, 701, 1056.  X.  7*  535, 
643,  857,  888,936,9^,  1045. 
xi.  65,  456,  526,  577.  fiM, 
703,  818,  876,  899,  90L.  xii. 
16,  92.  273,  294,  ^40. 

Just,  (adverb,)  iii  f^J.  iv.  46D, 
963. 

Just  then,  ix.  278. 

Justice,  i.  70.  9'  793.  iii.  133, 
210,  407.  V.  247-  It.  54,  59, 
,  78,  755,  857,  «68.  xl  fi», 
807' zil  99,  281,401. 

Jl^SMficaUoq,  jLiu  296. 

Justify,  I  26.  X.  142. 

Justlipg,  ii.  1018.  X.  1074. 

Justly,  iii  112,^7.  «▼.  72.  v. 
736.  ix.  40,  100.  X.  IW,  im. 
xl  2^8.  xii.  79. 

Ivy,  ix.  217. 


Keen,  v.  43/S.  vi.  $S$.  \x.  #88.  x. 

166.  xl  842. 
Keep,  il  7.7^>  852,  999,  iii.  578. 

iv.  372,  420,  625.  685*  84^ 

viii.  820. 684«  ix,  62,945,  704, 

820.  X.  9^6.  xi.  ^W. 
Keeping,  19.  363.  xii  3^. 
Keiei^  vii.  379. 
Ken,  i.  59.  xl  379, 396. 
V^'itbin  Ken,  iii  622. 
Kennel,  ii.  658. 
Kens,  V.  265. 
Kept,  ii.  725.  ▼.  128.  900.  vii. 

145,  594,  6M.  iX.  7^  x.  427, 

6»9. 
Kernels,  v.  346. 
Kfsy,  H.  7?^,  774,  95(8, 871. 
KiB|^-h»le^  il  876» 
Keys,  ill  4ft5.  ^ 

$i«k*d,  Tsr.  1004. 
Kid,  iv.  M4.  ix.  583.  xii  20. 
Kids,'t)l  434k 
Kil^  1^  492. 
Kills,  xii  168. 
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Kiod,  I.  704,  HI  408.  It.  217. 

Itae.  V.  479.  490.  vi.  7B.  vii. 

31 1.  394>  451,  453.  yiii.  393. 

ix.  565,  ni,  1101.  X.  34S.  xi. 

337. 
Kindled,  ii.  17a  ix.  687. 
Kiddlefl,  x.  IO76. 
Kindlieft^.y.  336. 
Kindly,  iv.  328,  663.  Tii.  419. 
KkMlred^  xii.  122: 
Kinds,  W.  397,  671.  ▼-  341.  vii, 

393.  viii.  348,  597«  X.  6l2.  xi. 

582. 
Kine,  ix.  450.  xL  647* 
Kini^,  i.  131,  392,  444,  471.484, 

735.  ii.  43, 229,  3l6, 325,  69S, 

699,  751,  851,  978,  992.  iii. 

317.  374.  iv.   41,    111,   821, 

973.  V.  220,  640,  664,  690; 

T69,  777,  818,   870.  vi.  42, 

227,  357,  708,  718,  886.  vii 

122,  208,  608.  viK.  239-  ix. 

442.  X.  387.  xi.  218.  xiL  165, 

205,  326,  S59. 
Kingdom,  ii.  325,  36l.  vi.  183, 

815.  vii.  161.  x.  406. 
Kingdoms,  i).  384, 403.  xii.  262. 
Kingly,  ii.  673.  iii.  605.  xi.  249. 
Kings,  L  694,  721.  ii.  4.  iv.  212, 

280,  383,  xi.  243,  390,  398. 

xii.  262,  320,  329, 143. 
Kiss'd,  V.  134. 
Kisaes,  iv.  502. 
Knee,  I  112.  v.  788.  817.  vi. 

194. 
Knee-tribute,  v.  782. 
Koeel'd,  xi.  150. 
Knees,  iii.  321.  v.  608.  x.  918. 
Knew,  i.  93.  iv.  828,  1013.  v. 

36,  287.  vi.  327.  vHl  54,  261, 

271,  S83,  445,  508.  ix«  5&U 

793.  X.  12,  19. 170.  xL  504. 
Knew'st,  xii.  577. 
Knights,  i*  681.  ii.  63&  ix.  30, 

36. 
Knit,  iv.  267. 
.  Knots,  iv.  242. 
Know,  i.  630,  643.  ii.  206,  316, 

740,  744,  821,  330,  99Q.  iii. 

130,  662,  694r  7Q3-  iv.  86, 


113,  517;.  Jtt3,  666,  633,  937, 
775,  827, 823,  330,  83 J,  IOO6. 
V.  100,  243,  402.  414,  454^ 
461,  741,  789,  3a6,  $56, 859, 
360,  896.  vi.  148,  163,  704. 
▼ii.  61,  97,  l«tf»  1«7,  131, 
631,  639.  viiL  103,  173,  I9I, 
192,  280,  282,  328,  373,  406, 
648.  ix.  368,  709,  736,  758, 
773,  804,  1071.  1073,  1137. 
X  27,  I6&  207,  6«9,  967.  xi. 
50,  85,  92>  356,  475,  573.  xii. 
82, 174,  599f  iSia 

Knowing,  iv.  222.  vii*  33.  viit 
433.  ix.  709,  1065.  xi.  307. 
xii.  127. 

Knowledge,  i.  628.  iii.  47.  iv. 
222,  515,  525,  6S8.  v.  52,  60, 
108,  509.  vii.  76,  120,  126, 
543.  viii.  8,  324,  353,  551.  ix 
687.  697,  723,  7^7,  762,  790, 
804,  820,  99^,  1073.  xi.  87. 
xii.  279.  569,  582.     Se^  Tree. 

Known,  i.  80,  374,  376.  615. 
732.  iL  839.  iu»  647.  iv.  757, 
835.  vi.  20,  418,  432.  vii.  85. 
viii.  106.  ix.  110,  699,  976. 
1023.  1102,  1150.  X  5,  166, 
684.  XL  88,  3Q7.  xn-  544. 

Koows,il  151, 806, 807.  iv.  103, 
201.  vii.  144.  viii.  138,  705, 
765,  1146.  X  787,  79s.  xi. 
199- 

Kaow*8t,  i.  19,  ii.  730.  iiL  276. 
iv.  42^  584,  895,  926,  IOO6. 
vi.   639.  vii.  493,  536,  622. 

.  viii.  37«.  673,  620.  ix  252.  x 
72,  94a  xi.  336. 

Ksar,  xi.  394. 


L, 

Laborious,  ii.  80;  xi.  178. 
Laboar,il64.il262, 1021, 1022. 

iv.J28,  613.  686.  vi.  492.  viii 

133,  213.  ix.  208,  236,  ^44. 

X  491,  670,  1064,  1056.  xi. 

17«,  375. 
Labour,  (v^b,)  U*  805,.^. 
li  4 
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Labomn,  ix.  S14,  841. 
Lab'reri,  xii.  631.  . 
LabVing,  ii.  665.  x.  1012.   xi. 

666.  xii.  18. 
Labyrinth,  ii.  584.  ix.  l$3. 
Laden,  x.  550. 
Laertes,  ix.  44L 
Lag,  X.  966.  '♦' 

Labor,  xi.  391. 
Laid.  i.  187,  172.  iv.  457,521, 

741,  791>  815.  vi.  339,  572. 

vili.  254.  ix.  408.  x.  1046.  xi. 

438,  479,  732. 
Lair,  vii.  457. 
Lake,  I.  210,  229,  280,  702.  ii. 

74,  169,  570.  iii.  521.  iv.  26l, 

'459.  V.  186.  X.  562.  xi.  847. 
Lakes,  ii.  621.  vii.  397,  437. 
Lamb,  if.  583.  xii.  20. 
Lambs,  iii.  434.  xi.  649. 
Lament,  viii.  244.  xi.  266. 
Lament,  (verb,)  i.  448.  xi.  287, 

874. 
Lamentable,  ii.  617* 
Lamentation,  ii.  579* 
Lamented,  x.  845. 
Lamenting,  v.  894.  xi.  «75. 
Lamp,  iii.  22,  581.  iv,  764.  vii. 

370.  viii.  520, 
Lamps,  i.  728.  v.  713.  ix.  104. 

xii.  255. 
Lance,  i.  766. 
Land,  i.  227, 228, 343,  519, 739. 

ii.  589,  940.  Iii.  75,  440,  531, 

548,  653.  iv.  643,  652,   662. 

vii.  284,  30?,  415,  478.  viii. 

144.  ix.  76,  81,  117.  X.  693. 

xi.  337.   xii.   122,   127,   134, 

138,  156,  159,  172,  178, 197, 

259,  889. 
Land-mark,  xi.  432. 
Landed,  x.  31& 
Lands,  i.  29O.   iii.  588.  v.  263. 

vii.  429^  xii.  56. 
Landskip,  ii*4^1.  iv.  153.i^.  142. 
Laiigufige,  viiL  373.  ix.  553.  xii. 

54. 
Languish,  x.  995. 
Languished,  vi.  497. 
Languishing,  x.  996. 


Lap,  iv.  254.  ix,  1041.  X.  77V.  xi 

586. 
Lapland,  ii.  665. 
Lapse,  viii.  263.  xii.  83. 
Lapsed,  iii.  176.  x.  572. 
Larboard,  ii.  I019. 
Large,  i.  195,  213«  USB,   444, 

790.   iiL   430,  495,    53a    It. 

144,  223,  300,   434.  ▼.  317. 

318.  343,   558.  vi.   S09.  vy. 

486.  viii.  191,  375.  x.  244.  xl 

626,  732.  xii.  21,  305^ 
Too  Large,  vi.  730.  viii.  104. 
Largely,  viii.  7*   ix.   1043.  xi. 

845. 
Larger,  i.  639. 
Lascivious,  ix.  1014. 
Lasting,  i.  55.  iii.  49.X.742: 
Lateral,  x.  705. 
Laugh,  ii.  204.  x.  626.  xL  £26. 
Laughs,  ii.  731. 
Laugh'st,  V.  737- 
Luu^hter,  vi.  603.  vvL  78.  x. 

488.  xii.  59. 
Lavinia,  ix.  17* 
Laurel,  iv,  694. 
Law,    ii.  200.  iv.  637,  750.  r. 

798.  822.  vi.  41,  42.  ix.  d54, 

775.  X.  SS,  805.  xi.  49.  xii.  29. 

287,  289,  290,  297,  300, 306, 

309,  397,  402,  404,  416.  488. 
Without  Law,  v.  798. 
Laws,  ii.  18,  241.  v.  579,  6S0, 

698,  8I9,  844,  883.  X.  228. 

xii.  225.  230,  244,  9»%  «83, 

304,  521,  522. 
Lawful,  V.  570.  viiL  614. 
Lawless,  xii.  173^  ■ 
Lawns,  iv.  29^ 
Lax,  vii.  162. 
Lay,!.  52,  I96.  209,  301,312. 

U.  168,  iiL  688.  iv.  28.  vL  299, 

390.  viii.  463.  ix.  41S.X.89. 
.  777,   6Sl.  xi.  380,  506.  xii 

608. 
Lay  by,  iii.  339. 
Lay  siege,  xi.  656. 
Lay  in  w^t,  ix.  1173. 
Lays.  vii.  48& 
Lays  forth,  iv.  £$9. 
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Luar-boufl^,  xi.  479* 

Lead,  iiU  255.  iv.  iOO,  5d0.  v. 

375, 684.  viii.  86.  ix.  631, 696. 

X.  261,  463,  83a  xi.  364,  468. 

xii.  17,  309. 
Lead  forth,  vi.  46,  47. 
Lead  on,  xii.  614. 
Leader,  i.  272.  ii.  I9.  it.  933, 

949.  vi.  232,  451,  621. 
Leaders,  i.  357.  vi.  67. 
Leadest,  xi.  372. 
Leading,  ii.  991.  ix.  631.  x.  267. 
Leads,  ii.  433,525,  976.  iii.  696» 

Till.  613.  ix.'215.  X.  266. 
Leaf,  iv.  695.  v.  747.  vii.  817. 
League,  i.  87.  ii.  319.  iv.  339, 

375. 
League,  ii.  929.  iv.  l64.  X.  ^74, 

438. 
Leagues,  iii.  488. 
Leagu* d,  x.  868. 
Leao*d,  iv.  494. 
Learning,  v.  12. 
Leapd,  iii.  470,  472. 
Leaps,  iv.  187. 
Leara,  i.  695.  ii.  354,  686..  iv. 

400.  V.  894.  vi.  147,  717.  viii. 

68,  190.  ix.  275.  xi.  36a  xii. 

561. 
Leara*d,  ii.  8I6.  iv.  533.  v.  S56. 

vi.  367.  xii.  440,  575. 
Leave,  ii.  250.  iv.  434.  viii.  377* 

xii.  348. 
Without  Leave,  ii.  685.  viii  237. 

ix.  725.  X.  760. 
Leave,  (verb,)  i.  224,  236.  iii. 

238,  247.  iv.  529, 789.  v.  118, 

669.  viii.  168.  ix.  265.  x.  8I9, 

820,  107a  xi.  269»  804.  xii. 

no,    186,    339>    439>    465, 

586. 
Leaves,  i.  302.  iv.  266.  v.  6, 219, 

480.  ix.  519>  615,  1095, 1110. 
Leaves,  (verb,)  iv.  747*  ix«  621, 

1074.  X.  434.  xii.    129,  153, 

163. 
Leaving,  x.  711. 
Lebanon,  i.  447. 
Led,  i.  129,  401,  455,  678.  iii. 

698.  iv.  268,  476j  605, 797.  v. 


215,  856.  vi.  26,  232.  vii.  575. 

viii.  269,  302,  485,  511.  ix. 

473,  644,  1039.  X.  188,  324. 

xii.  639. 
Led  on,  viL6l. 
Lee,  i.  207. 
Leer,  iv.  503. 

Left,  ii.  643.    ^ee  Hand,  Side. 
Left,  i.  146,  213,  433.  ii.  361, 

lOOa  iii.  207.  iv.  80,  81,  428, 

595.  V.  285,  236,  526,  730.  vi. 

104,309,  443,  689,  851.  viL 

125.  viii.  2,  77,  460,  478, 534. 

ix.  142,  338,  345,  351,  652, 

1051,  1057,  1185.  X.  46,  421, 

437,  452,  534.  xi.  221,  304^ 

753.  xii.  61,  71,  343,  481, 

506,  513,  523. 
Legal,  xii.  410. 

Legion,  vi.  230,  232.  viii.  232. 
Legions,  i.  301,  632.   ii.   132, 

537,  1006.  iv.  942.  V.  669.  vi. 

64,  142,  206,  655.  vii.   134. 

iii.  427. 
Legs,  X.  512. 
Leisure,  ii.    1046.   x.   510.  xi« 

254. 
Lemnos,  i.  746. 
Lend,  ix.  260.  xii.  200. 
Length,  i.  209,  564.  ii.  274,  709, 
893,  1028.  vi.   78,   107.  vii. 
483.  ix.  79.  X.  302.  xi.  730« 

782. 
Leiigthen*d  out,  x.  774. 
Lent,  iv.  4M. 
Leo,  X.  676. 
Leper,  i.  471* 
Lessen,  iii.  304.  vii.  614. 
Lethe,  ii.  583. 
Lethean,  ii.  604. 
Levant,  x.  704. 
Lencothea,  xi.  135. 
Level,  i.  726.  il  634.  iv.  252. 
Levell*d.  ii.  712.  iv.  543.  vL  591^ 

vii.  376. 
Leviathan,  i.  201.  vii.  412. 
Levied,  ii.  905.  xi.  219. 
Levy,  ii.  501. 
Lewd,  i.  490.  iv.  193. 
Lewdly,  vi.  183. 
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Lkbk,vi.  997. 

Liar,  iv.  949- 

Libbanl^  vii.  4^. 

Libecchio^  %.  706. 

Libeiml,  iv.  415.  viiL   309.  ix. 

997. 
Liberty,  ii.  256.  iv.  958v  v.  79*. 

885.  yi.  l64,  460.  x.  S07>  368. 
.  xii«  82,  88,  100,  526. 
Libra,  iii.  558. 

Libyan,  i.  ^5.  iv.  277.^tf.  686. 
Lice,  xii.  177. 
Lfchas,  ii.  545. 
Ltclc  up,  X.  630. 
Ltek'd,  ix.  526. 
Lie.  i^  266,  279*  i*-  360.  iii.  243. 

k.  681.   ix.  76.   X.  876.  xii. 

190. 
Lies,  i.  867.  iii.  9«.  ▼.  243,  709. 

X.  42. 
Lies,  (verb,)  ii.  588,  958,  974. 

i v^  569.  viit.  1  OS,  Ml .  ix«  849, 

620i  725.  X.  987.  xi.  177,653. 
Life  for  Life,  iii.  ^6. 
Life-blood,  viii.  467* 
Life-giving,  iv.  I99. 
Lifelessj  iii.  448.   ix.    1154.   x. 

707. 
Lift,  iii.  486.  iv.  688.  vi.  5^g, 
Lift  up,  H.  898. 
Lifted  high,  vi.  I89. 
Lifted'iip,iv.  49* 
Light,  (adject.)  iii.  489.  iv.  1012. 

vi.  642.  ix.  886. 
Light,  (verb,)  viii.  WO.  ix.  178, 

305.  X.  73,  740,  984.  xL  590, 

767.  858. 
Too  Light,  T.  49^. 
Light-arm*d,  ii.  902.  vi.  529. 
Light  down,  i.  349. 
lighted,  iv.  570.  vi.  108.  x.  8I6. 

xi.  209. 
Lighter,  il.  906.  v.  480. 
Lightest,  X.  45. 
Lightly,  iv.  811.  v.  7. 
Light'n,  X.  690. 
Lightning,  I.  175^.  il.  66.  v.  784. 

vL  642,  849.  X.  184,  1075.  xii. 

229. 
LighU^  vii.  843,  846,  S82. 


Lights,  (verb,)  I.  228.  iii.  4S7, 

742.  iv.  183,  768,  815.  v.  je76t 

X.883. 
Lik'd,  xi.  587. 
Lil&elier,  iv.  527. 
Likeliest,  ii.  S25.  iii  659.  ^  SeS. 

ix.  894,  414. 
Lilielyi  iii.  460.  iv.  872.  ix.  9&5. 
Most  Likely,  ix.  865. 
Liken,  vi.  299* 
Likeness,  ii.  678.  iv.  818.  viiL 

45ax.827.  xi.  821.  522. 
LTkening,  i.  486.  v.  473. 
Likes,  iv.  78a  vi.  S53,  717- 
Likest,  ii.  756.  Ui.  572.  vi.  301. 
Lilcing,  xi.  587. 
Limb,  i.  426.  ii.  668.  iii.  6SS. 

viii.  €^B.  ix.  484. 
Limb,  (verb,)  vi.  352. 
Limb  by  Limb,  viiL  967* 
Limb*d,  vii.  456. 
Limbeck,  iii.  605. 
Limber,  vii.  476. 
Limbo,  iii.  49-). 
Limbs,  iv.  772.  x^  10^ 
Umit,  vi.  140.  xu.  145. 
Limitary,  iv.  971. 
Limited,  vi.22  9.    .     . 
Limits,  iv.  384.  964.  v.  755. 
Line,iv.  210,282.  viL  48a  viii. 

102.  ix.  64. 
Lioeaments,  v.  278.  vH  477. 
Ling*ring,  ii.  56,  702.  xii.  688. 
Link,  Ix.  914* 
Linked,  i.  328.  it  1005.  W.  389. 

ix.  133,  970.  X.  005.  xi.  I89. 
U6n,  iv.  843,  402.  viL  464.  viii. 

893. 
Liona,  x.  708. 
Lioiiess,  vHi.  393. 
Lip,  ii.  614.  viii.  56. 
Lips,  V.  150,  675.  TilL  218.  a. 

1144. 
Liquid,  i«  229>  701.  iii.  519.  iv. 

455.  v.  25.   vi;  S48.   HL  48, 

264,  862.  viii.  263.  xL  57a 
Liquors,  v.  445. 
List,  ii.  656,  798.  i^'.  803.  ni 

Listed,  xi.  866.      . 
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ListcD*  vi.  908, 

Listens,  v.  627* 

List'ning,  vii.  106, 663.  -x,  a49. 

Lithe^  iv.  347. 

Live,  iL  19i,  ^4,  S16,  .900, 868. 
iii.  344,  398.  iv.  588.  t.  Bl, 
474,  795.  vi.  844,  3»,  461. 
viii.  15«.  176,  182,  276,  281, 
340,  841,  6S8.  iz.  655,  6^, 
829,  833,  9O8,  910,  983, 10S5. 
X.  269,  91 9>  9^S,  1028.  xi.  88, 
95,  158,  161,  180,  585,  564, 
6m>  602,  872.  xiu  290,  851, 
411,602. 

Liv*d,  IV.  198.  vii.  204.  viiL  264, 
295.  ix.  1166L  xi.  764.  xii. 
117- 

Livelier,  xi.  242. . 

Liveliest,  i.  274. 

Livdy,  iv.  363.  viH.  269^  811. 

Liver,  vi,  846. 

Liveries,  vii.  478. 

Livery,  iv.  599. 

Lives,  xi.  621.  xiL  17. 

Lives,  (verb,)  i|.  624.  iii.  477* 
iv.  8B8.  ix.  764,  982,  988.  xi. 
387. 

Liv'st,  xi.  553r 

Livid,  i.  182. 

Living,  L  433. ii.  6I8,  855, 1050. 
iii.  327,  448.  i>.  287,  605. 
V.  197*  652.  vi.  846.  vii.  388, 
393,  413,  451,  455,  528,  634, 
566.  viii.  154,  SJO.  ix.  228, 
539.  X.  277,  788,  974.  xi.  IfiO.' 
xii.  118.  627« 

Load,  iv.  972.  v.  59^  vl  644, 

Loaded,  iv.  147.  viii«  807«  ix* 
677. 

Loathi  iv.  3S6.  ix.  946,  1089. 
xii.  595. 

More  Loath,  x.  109. 
Loath*d,  xii.  178. 
Loathsome,  iii.  247*  xi.  624. 
Local,  xii.  387. 

Locks,  iii.  361,626.  iv.  301.  v. 

56.  X.  559.  1066. 
Locusts,  i.  341.  xiL  186. 
Lodge,  iv.  720.  v.  377. 
Lodge,  (verb,)  iv.  7flO.  vl  7. 


Lodg'd,  vi.  581.  vfi.  iau  vm. 

105.  xi.  828. 
Loftiest,  i.  499/  >v.  188. 
Lofty,  iii.  734.  iv.  8^5.  xfi.  640. 
Loins,  i.  852.  v.  282.  ix.  4096. 

X.  988.  xi.  455.  xii.  880,  447. 
LoDely,  ii.  228.  xi.  2^8. 
Long-sufferanee,  iii.  198. 
Long-time,  vi.  245.  x\u  28, 316. 
Long-wander*d,  xii.  813. 
Lopgiiig,  ii.  56.  iv.  511.  ix.  598, 

743.  x.  877. 
Longitude,  iii.  576.  iv.  539.  v. 

754.  vii.  378. 
Look,  ii.    106,   807,  4i8,  680. 

iv.  28,  873.  vi.  469-  ».  397, 

1132.x.  296,  1094; 
Look,  (verb,)  iv.'  458,  460,  462. 

V.  800.  ix.  687.  xi.  897. 
Look  down,  iii.  257,  722. 
Look  up,  iv,  10 10* 
Looks,  i.  522,  680.  iv.  291,  464, 

570,  718.  V.  12,  122,  381.  viii. 

474,  616.  ix.  222,  239,  809, 

454,  534,  558.  x.   Ill,  360, 

608,  919. 
Looks,  (verb,)  i>  695. 
Looks  down,  iii.  542. 
Look'd,  ii.  9I8.  iv.  178.  v.  64. 

X.  412.  xi.  556,  688,  712,  840. 
lAX3k*d  round,  'vi.  529. 
Look'd  up,  iv.  1018. 
Looking,  x.  99^^  xi.  1381. 
Looking  back,  xii.  641. 
Looking  down,  xi.  867.  xii^  60. 
Looking  forth,  xii.  209. 
Looking  on,  ix.  812. 
Look'st,  Iv.  3$. 
Loop-holes, fx.  IIIO. 
Loose,  ii.  887.  Til.  362*  iv.  497. 
Let  Loose,  ii.  155. 
Looselv,  Vii.  425. 
Loosening,  vi.  648. 
Lop,  iv.  629.  ix.  210. 
Lopt,  vi.  575. 
Lopt  off,  i.  459. 
Loquaeious,  x.  I6I. 
Lord,  iL  236, 699.  iv.  516,  948. 

V.  205,  608, 799.  viw  425,  887. 

vii.  M5.  ^ml    IO6,  ^6.  ix. 
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1M«  fiS5,  S7S.  ju  401,  794.  xi* 

257.  xii.  S4,  70,  502,  544. 
Lord  God,  x.  163. 
Lordly,  ii.  24S.  iii.  578. 
Lords,  i.  82, 194.  iv.  «90.  vl  451. 

TiiL  S$9'  tx,  658.  x.  467*  xi. 

803.  xu.  98,  549* 
Lore,  ii.  815.  ix.  1128. 
Lose,  U.  146,  825,  483,  607.  v« 

21,  731.  viL  153.  viii.  332.  ix. 

944,  949-  xi.  459>  798.  xiL 
358. 

Losef,  viii.  553. 

Losing,  iii.  206,  280. 

Loss,  i.  4,  188,  265,  526,  631. 

iL  21,  330,  440,  770.  iii.  308, 

678.  iv.  11,  849»  904.  vii.  74. 

Tiii.  480.  ix.  131,  912.  x.  752» 

1019. 
Lost,  i.  55,  105,  106,  136,  243, 

270,  312,  316,  471.  591,  637. 

ii.  48,  110, 149,231,  561,  894, 
.  982.  iH.  150,  173,  223,  233, 

280.  iv.  109, 573,  654.  vL  838. 

ix.  479»  642,  784,  9OO.  1022, 

1072,  1165.  X.  374,  574,  9^, 

945,  1036.  xi.  59,  87,  288, 
347,  682,  798.  xii.  46,  84, 
101,  429,  621. 

For  Lost,  ii.  14. 

Not  Lost,  L  525.  vi.  25.  xi.  594. 

Lot,  i.  608.  ii.  223,  617.  iv.  44S, 
561,  1011.  ix.  690,  881,9^. 
x.26l.xt.765. 

Louii,  i.  314,  394,  532.  ii.  520, 
579>  921.  iii-  346,  348,  397, 
429.  V.  193.  vL  23,  59,  557^ 
567.  vii.  271.  viii.  244.  x.  445, 
641,  699,  845.  xii.  56,  229- 

Full  Lqud,  iu  655. 

Louder,  x.  954. 

Loudest,  ii.  9^4.  xi.  ,8. 

Love-labour*d,  v.  41. 

Love-tale,  i.  452. 

Loveless,  iv.  766. 

Lovelier,  ix.  232,  505. 

Loveliest,  iv.  321.  viii.  558. 

Lovelluess,  viii.  547. 

Lovely,  iv.   152,  848.  vii.  502. 

.    .viil,.471.ix.  5Q4..X.  152.. 


More  Lovely,  iv.  714.  v.SSa 

Lover,  iv.  7^ 

Lover's,  v.  450. 

Loving,  viii.  5SS.  x.  993. 

Lour*d,  ix.  1002. 

Louring,  ii.  49a 

Lours,  iv.  873. 

Ix>wer,  ill.  540.  iv.  76,  91.  ^. 

410.  vii.  18,  84.  Yiiu  I99.  ». 

283. 
Lowliest,  xi.  1. 
Lowliness,  viii.  42. 
Lowly,  i.  434.  iii.  349*  ▼-  144, 

201,  463.   viii.   173,  412.  x. 

937- 
Loyal,  iv.  755. 
Loyalty,  v.  90O. 
Lucent,  iii.  569. 
Lucid,  i.  469.  xi.  24a 
Lucifer,  v.  76O.  vU.  131.  x.4d5. 
Lucre,  xii.  511. 
Lull,  ii.  287.    . 
Lull'd,  iv.  771. 

Luminaries,  viL  185.  viii.  98. 
Luminary,  iii.  576. 
Luminous,  iii.  490.  viiL  140. 
Lure,  ix.  518. 
Lur*d,  ii.  664.  x.  276. 
Lurk,  iv.  587. 
Lurking,  ix.  1172. 
Lurks,  ix.  267. 
Lost,  i.  417,  496.  11.  791.  fv. 

753.  ix.  1015.  xi  795. 

tustful,  i.  415.  xi.  619^ 
ustre,  i.  97,  538.  n.  «7l.  W. 
850.  X.  447.  xi.  325. 
Lute,  V.  L51. 
Luxuriant,  ir.  260. 
Luxurious,  i.  498.   ix.  2Q9.  li. 

78a  . 

Luxury,  i.  7^2.  xi.  715,  761. 
Lus,  iii.  513. 
Lyre,  iii.  17. 


M. 

Mace,  X..294. 
Machination,  VL  604. 
Mad,,  iv.  129.    . 
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Maddhigj  vi.  SIO. 

Made  answer,  v.  735. 

Made  fiut,  x.  319.  xi.  737* 

Made  gay,  viL  318. 

Madehalt,  xi.  210. 

M*de  haste,  x.  29. 

Made  head,  ii.  992. 

Made  way,  ix.  550. 

Madness,  xi.  486. 

Mad'st,  i,  2«.  Iv.  7«4.  x.  1S7. 

MsBonides,  iii.  35. 

Maeotis,  ix.  78. 

Magazine,  iv.  816. 

Magellan,  x.  687. 

Magic,  i.  727. 

Magnanimous,  vii.  511. 

Magnetic^  iii.  583. 

Magnifies  v.  773.  x.  354. 

Magnificence^    i.    718.  ii.  273. 

viii.  101. 
Magnificent,  iii.  502.  vii.  568.  x. 

153. 
Magnify^  vii.  97. 
Magnified,  vii.  606. 
Magnitude,  ii.  1053.  vii.  857. 
Magnitudes,  viii.  17* 
Mabanaim,  xi.  214. 
Maia*s,  v.  285. 
Maid,  v.  223. 
Majesty,  ii.  266.  iv.  «90,  607. 

vi.  101.  vii.  195.  viii.  509.  xi. 

232. 
Majestic,  li.  305.  viiL  48. 
Mail,  V.  284.  vi.  368. 
Maim'd,  i.  459. 
Main,  vL  69s.  X.S57. 
Main,  (adject)  ii.  121.  iii.  83.  iv. 

233.  vi.  216,  243,  471,  654. 

vii.  279.  xti- 431. 
Mainly,  xi»  519. 
MainUin'd,  vi.  SO. 
Make,  i.  255.  ii.  113.  v.  70,  829. 

vii.  519.  viiL   484.  ix.   127> 

778,  866.  X.  611,  798,  1028. 

xi.  680. 
Make  appear,  x.  89* 
Make  known,  ix.  817. 
Make  short,  x.  lOOa 
Make  sure,  x.  402. 
Maker,  i.  486*  ii.  915.  iiL  113^ 


676.  iv.  292,  725,  748.  v.  148, 

184,  551,  858.  vii.  lU.  viii. 

278,  380,  485.  ix.  177.  838, 

538.  X.  43,  743.  xi.  611. 
Maker's,  iv.  380.  viii.  101.  xi. 

614,  515. 
Makes,  iii.  290.  vi.  7,  458,  697. 

xi.  651,  892.  xii.  167. 
Making,  iii.  113.  v.  858.  ix.  138. 
Malabar,  ix.  1 103. 
Maladies,  xi.  480. 
Male,  i.  422,  vii.  529*  viii.  150. 
Males,  xii.  168. 
Malice,  i.  217.  ii.  382.  iii.  158, 

400.  iv.  49,  123.  V.  666.  vi. 

270,  502.  ix.  55,  306,  461. 
Malicious,  ix.  2.53. 
Malign,  iii.  553.  iv.  503.  vr.  313. 

vH.  I89. 
Malignant,  x.  662.  xii.  538. 
Mammon,  i.  678,  679.  ii*  ^^p 

291. 
Manacled,  i.  426. 
Managed,  viii.  573. 
Mane,  vii.  466, 497» 
Mangled,  vi.  368. 
Manhood,  iii.  314.  x.  148.  xi. 

246.  xii.  389- 
Manifest,  vi.  707.  vii.  615.  viii. 

423.  X.  66. 
Man-like,  vni.  471. 
Manly,  iv.  302,  49a 
Manna,. ii  lis. 
Mansion,  i.  268.  ii.  462.  iii.  699. 

vi  738.  viii.  296. 
Man-slaughter,  xL  693. 
Mantle,  iii.  10.  iv.  G(^. 
Mantling,  iv.  258.  v.  279*  vH.  439J 
Manuring,  iv..628.  xi.  28. 
Marasmus,  xi.  487* 
Marble,  iii.  564. 

March,  i.  413.  ii.  574,  615.  v. 
.  688.  vL  72.  X.  474. 
March'd,  vi.  77- 

Marching,  i.  488.  iL  886.  xii.  40. 
Mariner,  iv.  558. 
Marisb,  xii.  630. 
Maritime,  xl  898. 
Mark,  iv.  400,  962.  v.  21.  it. 

92,  52a  xiL  5a 
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Mark'd,  iv.  129,401/  5«B. 
l|fiirler  i.  29& 
MaroccQ^  i.  584.  xi.  4(H«> 
Marr'd,  Ik  116.  ix.  136. 
M^rri«ge>  v<r  dSS.  viii.  487.  tl 

591. 
Marriageable,  v.  817. 
Marriages,  %'\.  684*. 
Marrying,  xi.  7l6« 
Marshaird,  ix.  97-     . 
Martial,  i.  540^ 
MiirtjrdoiD,  ix.  32« 
Marvelling,  ix.  551. 
Mary,  v.  S87.  x,  1S3. 
MaseuUne,  x.  890. 
Mask,  vr.  76S. 

Mass,  iii.  708.  vih  287.  xii.  548/ 
Mtnacre,  xL  67» 
Massy,  i.  285,  708.  ik  878.  v. 

684.  ▼}.  196.  xL  565. 
Mtst,  i.  ^9S, 
Master-work,  vii.  505. 
Masfrin^,  ix.  125. 
Mast'ry,  li.  899-  »•  29. 
Match,  vi.  6dl. 
Match'd,  ii.  720.  ti.  665. 
Matching,  ▼.  118. 
Matchless,  i.  628.  ii.  487;  iv.  41. 

vi.  841>  457.  ^  404* 
Mate,  i.  I92,  288.  It.  828.  yii. 

408.  viii.  578;  594.  x.  999^ 
Material,  iii.  709. 
Materials,  ii.  916.  ri.  478. 
Ma^s,  vi.  608. 
Matin,  v.  7.  ^i.  52&  vii.  45a 
MatrimontaT,  ixv  819. 
Matron,  i.  MS.  xi.  186L 
Mtlroa^Up,  iv./501. 
Matter,,  h  256«  HI.  413,  6lJw  v. 

472,    568,   T8S.  ViL   238;   it. 

669,  951,  1177- x»  807»  1071. 
Matoen^  v<H:  l6ir. 
Mature,  v.  809;  ix.  808.  x.  892. 

xi.  587. 
Mm,utm;  («Mb>)  1 660.  x.  6M. 
Matarest,  ii.  115. 
Maugre,  iii.  255.  ht.  6&. 

Maw,  ii.  847.x.  «n,  991. 
aiAy.|tew*r8,  i¥.  SOT. 
Mase,  ix.  499. 


Mazes,  ii.  56l.  y.  632.  x.  ttl>« 

Mazy,  iv.  289-  ix.  I6I. 

Meadoir-groiiiid,  xi.  648. 

Meadows,  vii.  460. 

Meagre,  x.  264. 

Mean,  ii.  981.  iv.  62.  vu   421. 

viii.  473.  ix.  39-  xi.  9-  xiL  851. 
Mean,  (verb,)  n.  684.  iii.  27^  «♦- 

632.  V.  728.  vL  120,  29a  vH. 

527.  ix.  558,   860,    im.  XL 

879. 
Meaner,  vi.  367. 
Meanest,  iv.  204.  xL  231. 
Meaning,  viL  5.  ix.  1019* 
Means,  i.  l65.  iii.  928.  x.  1O09L 

xii.  284;  979* 
Meant,  iii.  516.  v.  513.  ¥1.854^ 

ix.  69a  X.  545,   1038,  1050. 

Xii.  149. 
Measure,  i.  518.  v.  517#  689.  vi. 

265.  vii.  IS8,  640.  ix.  846. 
Measure,  (verb,)  vii.  6O8. 
Without  Measure,  iii  142. 
Measur  d,  iv.  776.  xi.  78a  xii 

554. 
Measures,  i.  59.  v.  581. 
Measuring,  vi.  893. 
Meaths,  v.  845. 
Meats,  V.  451.  xi.  473. 
Media,  Iv.  I7I. 
Mediation,  Iii.  206. 
Mediator,  x.  6a  xiL  240. 
Meditated^  ix.  55. 
Meditation,  xH.  605. 
Medusa,  ii.  6II. 
Meek,  iii.  266.  iv.  4M.  v.  ^Uti^ 

viii.  21^.  X4   1092,  1104^  »l 

162,  487,  451. 3di.  569,  897. 
Meet,  iii.  284,. 675.  Yiifc  441.  ix. 

711,  1028.  xi.  6011. 
Meet,  (verb,)  if.  64, 722>  955.  it. 

B80;  913.  v:  850.  vt.  9B,4M, 

882.  viii.  57, 1^/609;  ix.Bi0, 

847,  1176.  Ii  les,  3«9>  S99, 

775,  905.  xi.  287,  24a 
Meeting,  v.  7.ffiE.  x.  350,  9T9* 
Meets,  it  937.  Sv.  \54i  i4tf,  YM. 

ix.  271. 
Mecfst,  V.  175.. 
Mf^lera^  x.  5o0» 
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Melancholy,  xl  4S5,  544; 

MeliboBan,  xi.  242. 

Mellifluous,  V.  4^^ 

Melind,  xl.  SdQ, 

Melodious,  iiL  S7U  v.  196,  6fl0L 

xi.  559. 
Melody,  viii.  5f^%L 
Melt,  iv.  889 
Melted,  xi.  566. 
Member,  ii.  668. 
Mwnbrane,  viii.  625. 
Mtmnooian,  x.  308. 
MemorUI,  i.  SSi.  tl  856. 
Memorials,  v.  598. 
Memorj,  iy.^24.  vi.  879.  vli*  Aft 

687.   viii.  650*  xl.   154,  88JL 

xii.  46. 
Memphian.  i.  8Q7>  694. 
MeuacM,  tol  97T. 
Meods,x.859. 
Mental,  xi.  418. 
Mention,  viH.  200L 
MttitUH^  (vecb,)  ii.  82<X 
Mratloa'd,  X.  1041. 
McKhaatB,  ii.  639. 
Merciful,  xii.  565. 
Mercy,  i.  218.  iii.  J  82^  184,  MT, 

401,  407.  X.  59,.7«>  1096.  xUl 

846. 
Mercy-seat,  xi.  2.  liS:  9684 
Mere,  iv.  8I6.  ix.  418i 
Merely,  v.  774i  Viiiw  23. 
Meridian,  iv.  SO,  561.  v.  a£0. 
Merit,  i.  9a  ii.  5,  21.  nh  290, 

S09.  rk  8a  Ti.  48.  Tii.  157.  at. 

159*  xL.85.. 
Merit,  (verb,)  i.  575.. 
Mefitttd,  IT.  41S.  ^i.  158.  X.  dSSL 
Merits,  HL  81$.  xiw  409w 
Merits,  (verb,)  iil«:697.  ri.  89SL 

ix.  995.  xi.  699' 
Message,  Iv.  825.  t.  289,  «90.  xf. 

^m-  xu;  174. 
Meisenger,  viiL  646.  Xf;.85a 
Messengers,  iii.  220i  itii.  SI*. 
Messiah,  ▼.  664,  6»iV  765,  90. 

rl  48y6B,  718>  776>  796,  B8L 

ml  M4^  a5» 
Mei>  i.  574.  ih  742*^  iH.  6lJ.viv. 


281, 322,496, 868.  vL  18,  lO, 

181/  156^  ^4/7,  d^>  568,  68S. 

ix.  825,  449,  849*  X.  285,  821, 

^9,  590.  xl.  218,  722. 
Metal,  i.  54a  ilL  592, 595.  ▼.  442. 

xi.  576. 
Melallie,  i.  67a. 
Meteor,  i.  587. 
Meteorous,  xii.  629. 
MeihiDk8>  v.  114.  x.  243,  102St' 
Methought,  iv.  478.  1r.  35,  60, 

83«  91.  vitt.  1^5,  S55,  462.  xi. 

151. 
Metropolis,  iii.  549.  ^  439. 
Mexico,  xi.  407- 
Michael,  II.  294.  vl  44, 202, 250, 

321, 41 1,  686,  777.  mi.  99,  «95, 

884,  412^  458^  466,  515,  580, 

502»  608,  688,  7d7.  xiL  79. 

285,386,466. 
Mid,  ii.  71^.  iii/729.  tv.  940.  viL 

44^ 
Mid -air,  vi.  536. 
Mid-course,  xi.  204i 
MiO-day,  vHi.  112^. 
Mid-AeiT  0,  vL  889. 1X4  468»  xii. 

268. 
Mld-bosrs,  v.  87& 
Mtdtiight,  i.782. 1^682,  76S.  t. 

tf(a7.ix.58i  159^X11. 189^ 
Mido^ght^mBrch,  f.:778. 
Midhight^eftncb,  U.  161. 
Mid-noon,  v.  811* 
Mid-sea;  vii.  408. 
Mid-sky,  vi.  314. 
Mid-voly,  vi.  854. 
Mld-vmy,vL91«xl.a31. 
Middto;  K  14,519.  U.  658.  iSi.  16, 

461.  iv.  195.  V.  280>  869^  ix. 

605, 1097*  xi.665. 
Midrifi;  xL  445. 
Midst,  i.  224.  ii.  508.*iiL  3561  ^. 

165,251.  vi.JM;,9i^  417-  i». 

184.  X.  441,  528jxi  482k 
Mighl>  i.  110/50Q;  648.  ilr  IM^ 

iii.   170,  8»8.   IV.  846,  96K 

1^.  7«(l  tt.  16,  220,  8flO/J«B^ 

377,  680,  7IW  7«7*  vtk  165. 

223,  615.  X.  4M..xi.  689|  8«L 
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Mightier,  i.  149,  512.  vi.  52. 

Mightiest  L  99-  ii-  ^07.  vi.  112, 

.    200,  386,  459,  710.  xi.  387. 

Mighty,  I.  20,   136,  222,  533, 

.  666,  665.  ii.  4,56,  508,  719> 
991 '  V.  735,  748,  836.  vi.  62, 
638,  841,  89a  vii.  355,  608. 
viiL  81.  X.  455,  650.  xi.  642. 
xii.  S3,  124. 

Mild,  ii.  22a,  397,  546.  iv.  479, 

.  647,  654.  V.  16,  371.  vi.  2a 
vii.  110.  ix.  226.  x.  67,  9^, 
847,  1046.  xi.  151,  234,  286. 

Milder,  ii.  816.  vi.  93. 

Mildly,  viii.  317. 

Mildness,  vi.  735.  ix.  534. 

Miles,  ii.  9SB. 

Militoot,  vi.6l.x.442. 

Military,  ir.  955.  vi.  45.  xi.  241. 

Milk,  ix.  582. 

Milky,  V.  306.  vii.  579. 

Millions,  i.  609,  664.  ii.  55, 997- 
iv.677.  vi.48,  220. 

Mimic,  V.  110. 

Mind,  i.  97,  139,  253,  254,  626. 
ii..34,  169.  lit.  62,  705.  iv.  55» 
618.  v.  34,  117,  452,  902.  vii. 
128.  viiu  188,  525,  541,  557, 
604.  ix.  213,  238,  603,  779, 
1120,  1125.  X.  8,  825,  1011, 
1015.  xi.  144,  687.  xii.  444. 

Mind,  (Ji^erb,)  ii,  212.  iv.  6l«.  vi, 
477.  ix.  S5ii. 

Minded,  iv.  5S3.  viii. 444.  ix.  519. 
xi.  156. 

Mindless,  ix.  431. 

Minds,  i.  559.  ii.  521.  iv.  118, 
522.  V.  680,  7S6.  vL  444,  613. 
ix.  1053.  xiL  15. 

Mine,  v.  443.  xi.  65& 

Mineral,i.235.  vi.  5J7. 

Mingle,  iL  384*  vi.  277. 

Bfin^led,  vL  513. 

Minims,  viL  482. 

Minister,  v.  46O.  xi.  73.-xii.  30a 

Mtnisteries,  vii.  149. 

Ministers,  L  170.  ix.  156.  xL4P76. 

Ministrmnt,  x.  87* 

Minisi'red,  v.  444. 


Miiiist'ring,  iv.  664«   tL    167. 

182. 
Ministry,  xiL  505. 
Minstrelsy,  vi.  I68. 
Minutes,  ix.  9I. 
Miracle,  ix.  562. 
Miracles,  xii.  501. 
Mire,  iv.  1010. 
Mires,  ix.  841. 
Mirror,  iv.  263.  vii.  377- 
Mirth,  i.  786.  iv.  846.  ix.  1009l 
Mischief,  ii.  141.  vi.  488,  503. 

636.  ix.  472,  633.  X.  I67,  ^95. 

xi.  450. 
Mischievous,  ii.  1054. 
Miscreated,  ii.  683. 
Misdeem,  ix.  301. 
Misdeeds,  x.  108a 
Miserable,  i.  157.  ii.  98>  752.  W. 

73,  126.  ix.  1139.  z.  720, 839> 

981.  xi.  500. 
More  Miserable,  x.  990, 
Misery,  L  90,  142.  ii.  499*  ^* 

iv.  92.  vi.  268, 462,  904l  ix.  i2. 

X.  726,  810,  928,  982,  997, 

1021.  xi.  476. 
Miseries,  x.  715. 
Misfortunes,  x.  900. 
Misgave,  ix.  846. 
Mishap,  X.  239. 
Misinform,  ix.  355. 
Misjoining,  v.  111. 
Misleads,  ix.  640. 
Misrule,  vii  271.  V.  628. 
Miu,  iii  735.  X.  104.  262. 
Miss'd,  vi.  499.  ix.  857«  xL  IS. 
Missive,  vi..519. 
Mist,  iii.  53.  v.  436.  vii.  333.  ix. 

75,  158, 180.  X.  694.  x'li.  689- 
Mistake,  x.  900. 
Misthought,  ix.  289» 
Mistress,  ix.  532. 
Mistrust,  ix.  357,  11241. 
Mistrustfbl,  il  126. 
Misi9,  V.  185. 
Misty,  i.  595. 

Mitigate,  i.  556.  x.  76*  xi,41. 
Mix,  V.  182,  334.  Tii.  58,  tl5w 

vSi.  616,  627, 629-  xL  529- 
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Mix'd,  i.  58,  579.   it  69,  QIS^. 

Jii.  456,  610.  jv.  149,  768.  vi. 

21-  viii.  2S6, 602.  ix.  l65,  577- 

X.  24.  xl.  24, 662, 686\  xii.  181, 

182. 
Mixing,  X.  228. 
Mixture,  xi.  51. 
Moab'8,  i.  406. 
Mooping,  xi.  485. 
Mock,  iv.  628. 
MoclL'd,  X.  774.  xiL  59. 
Mode,  I*.  474. 
Model,  iii.  509.  yui.  79- 
Moderate,  xii.  851. 
Moderation,  xi.  368. 
Modem,  xi.  886. 
Modest,  iv.  810. 
Mogul,  xi.  391. 
Moist,  li.  898.  iii.  652,  v.  d25» 

422.  vii.  408.  x.  IO66.  xi.  741. 
Moisture,  vii.  282.  viii.  256* 
Mold,  i.  706.  ii.   139,  355.  iii. 

709.  iv.  226,  860.  v.  321.  vi. 
.  473,  576.  vii.  S56r  470.  ix. 

485. 
Mold,  (verb,)  x.  744. 
Molds,  xi.  571.    ' 
Mole,  X.  80a 
Molest,  viiu  186. 
Moloch,  i.  89^,  417.  ii.  43.  vi. 

857. 
Moment,  ii.  448,  907.  vi.  239, 

509.  vii.  154.  X.  45. 
In  a  Moment,  i.  544.  U.  609.  iv. 

51. 
Monarch,  i.  688.  ii.  467.  iv.  960. 

V.  832.  X.  375. 
Monarchal,  iL  428. 
Monarchies^  ii«  807* 
Monarchs,  i.  599. 
Monarchy,  I  42.  v*  79^*  x.  379. 
Monbasa,  xi.  399. 
Monster,  u.  675.  x.  596,  986. 
Monsters,  ii.  795.  x.  523. 
Monstrous,  i.  197,  479*  H.  625* 

m.  456.  vi.  862.  X.  514«  xi«474. 
Montalbane,  i.  583. 
Montezume,  xi.  407. 
Monthly,  iii.  728. 
Months,  iii.  581.  viii.  69.    ' 

VOL.  II. 


Monpment,  x.  25a  xi.  326. 

Monuments,  i.  G95. 

Mood,  i.  550.  vi.  620.  ix.  92a 

Moon,  i.  287,  440,  596,  784.  u. 
665,  1053.  iii.  459,  726.  iv» 
606, 648,  655,  798.  V.  42, 175, 
fteS,  418,  421.  vii.  104,  356j 
375.  viii  142.  X.  666.  xu.  266. 

Moon-struck,  xi.  486. 

Mooned,  iv.  978. 

Moon's,  iv.  723. 

Moons,  viii.  149. 

Moors>  i.  207. 

Moory,  ii.  944. 

Moral,  xii.  298. 

Moreh,  xii.  137. 

Mom,  i.  208,  742.  iii.  42.  iv,  641, 
650,  773.  V.  1,  9Q,  168,  202, 
310,  4&S,  628,  716.  vi.  2, 524, 
748.  vii.  29,  252, 260,  338,  386, 
448,  550.  viii.  51 1 .  ix.  191,^447, 
848,  1136.  xi.  17s,  184,  xii. 
422. 

Morning,  iv.  244,  623.  v.  20, 
124,  145,  746.  vii.  108,275, 
360.  ix.  194,800. 

Moraing^houri  viii.  111. 

Morning-light,  xL  204. 

Morning-star,  v.  7O8. 

Moraing-watch,  xii.  207. 

Morning's,  V.  211.    . 

Morrow^  iv.  588,  623,  662. 

Morrow's,  r.  S3, 

Mpr^el,  ii.  808. 

Morsels,  x.  605. 

Mortal,  i.  2,  51,  559,  588,  693, 
766.  ii.  653,  729,  813.  iii.  65, 
179,  214,  215,  253,  268.  iv.  8. 
vi.  348,  434.  vii*  24.  viii.  331. 
ix.  1003.  X,  48,  27s,  796.  xi. 
54,  27s,  366.  xii.  9,  236,  248, 
384. 

Mortality,  x.  776. 

Mortals,  iL  1032. 

Mosaic^  iv.  7OO. 

Moscow,  xi.  395. 

Moses,  xii.  170,  198,  211,  237, 

2141,307. 
Mossy,  v.  392.  ix.  589. 
Mother,  i.  36,  687.  ii.  792>  849. 
Kk 
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iv.  47S,  49^.  ▼.  S3B,  968.  vH. 

281.  viii.  498.  ix.  644,  680.  x. 

60d.  xi.  159, 160.  xii.  368, 379> 

6^4. 
Mother-tree,  ix.  11 00. 
Mother's,  x.  778.  xi.  586. 
Motion,  ii.  75,  151,  780.  v.  581. 
•    ri.  193,  303, 532.  vii.  177-  viii. 

35,  115*,  22s,  359.  ix.  674. 

xii.  593. 
Motion'd,  ix.  239' 
Motions,  ii.  I9I.  iti.  583.  v.€i5. 

viL  500.  viii.  130.  x.  658.  xi. 

91. 
Move,  i.  549.  ii.  837.  iii.  S7, 579* 

719.  V.  177,  554,  701.  Ti.  68, 

566,  790.  till.  33, 70,  77,  130, 

376, 3S1»  585.  ix.  1016.  x.  897> 

653.  xi.  91* 
Mov'd,  I.  29,  561.  ii.  876,  1033. 

Iv.  903.  vi.  *J,  303,  405.  vii, 

91.  viiL  116,  133,  364,  393. 

IX.  667,  1143.  xi.  453,  560, 
830. 

Moves,  vii.  534.  x.  35$. 
Moving,  i.  384.  ii.  675.  iv.  409. 

V.  310.  vi.  533.  vii.  87,  307, 

415.  ix.  677. 
Mound,  iv.  134. 
Mount,  i.  15,  781.  ii.  59$.  iii. 

530.  iv.  136,  381,  569.  v.  382, 

598,  643,  713,  757,  758,  764. 

vi.  5,  88,  743.  vii.  584,  6OO. 

xi.  316, 330, 403,  639*  xii.  143, 

144  337* 
Mountain,  L  443, 6l3.  iv.336.  v. 

766.  vL  197,  575.  viii.  308.  x. 

1065.  xi.  567,  738,  851. 
Mountain  tops,  ii.  488. 
Mountains,  i.  391.  vi.  64$,  653, 

697,  84^  vii.  301,  314,  385. 

X.  391. 

Mounted,  iv.  1014.  v.  300.  vi. 

573.  X.  589. 
Moum*d,  i.  458. 
Mournful,  i.  344^ 
Mourns,  xL  76o. 
Mouth,  iL  888.  v.  83.  ix.  187. 

514.  X.  38b,  686.  xl  569.  tii. 

42. 


Mouths,  ii.  517,  655,  901.  iv. 

513.  vi.  576.  X.  547.  xiL  ISB. 
Mows  dowB,  X.  606. 
MozaMbic,  iv,  l6l. 
Much-bumbled,  xi.  181* 
Mulciber,  i.  740. 
Multiform,  v.  183. 
Multiplies,  v.  318. 
Multiply,  vii.  896,  531,  6S0.  X. 

198,  730, 733.  xi.  677.  xiL  17. 
Multiplied,  vii.  398.  v'dn.  434. 
Multitude,  i.  351,  709,  73a  iL 

333, 836.  iii.  360,  345.  vi.810, 

847.  viL  13$.  X.  554,  643.  xti. 

353. 
Multitudes,  iv.474.  v,  716.  tL  31. 

X.36. 
Mural,  vi.  879* 
Murky,  x.  380. 
Murmring,  iv.  360,  453,10)5. 

viii.  363. 
Murmur,  ii.  384.  v.  673.  vtL  A. 
Murmurs,  v.  196. 
Murren,  xii.  179- 
Muse,  i.  6, 376.  iii.  I9.  vii.  37, 52. 
Mus'd,  ix.  744. 
Muses,  iiL  37.  vii*  6L 
Music,  i.  787.  v.  548.  xL  693. 
Must,  v.  345. 
Must*Hng,  iL  26^  xL  §45. 
Mutable,  v.  337. 
Mute,  i.  618.  It.  43a  hi  217. 

vii.  35.  vtti.  333.  ix.  557,  «63, 

673,  748,  1064.  x.  18.  xi.  31, 

194. 
Mutiny,  u.  936. 
Mutt*  ring,  ix.  lOOB. 
Mutual,  i.  87.  iv,  376,  7*7,  T» 

vi.  506.  vii.  439.  viii  58, 185. 

ix.  1043,  1187. 
Myriads,  I.  87,  W2.  v.  614,  ▼!. 

34.  vii.  301. 
Myrrh,  v.  33,  393.  ix.  6S».  xH. 

Myrtle,  iv.  363, 694.  ».  319. 
Myrtla-band,  ix.  4tl. 
Myrtles,  ix.  627* 
Mysteries,  xii*  609> 
Mysterious,   iv.  313,  743^  758. 
viii.  599.  X.  173. 
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Mjrsterioiislj^  iii.  5l6. 
Mystic,  V.  178.  ix.  448. 
Bfystical,  V.  620. 

N. 

Nailed,  xii.  413. 

Nails,  xii.  415. 

Naked,  iv.  290,  319.  496,  715, 

772.  ▼.   882,  444.   ix.   1057, 

1074, 1115, 1117,1189.x.  117, 

212. 
Nakedness,  x.  217,  221. 
Name,  i.  412,  462,  788.  ii.  788, 

964.  iii.  412.  iv.  86,  950,  951. 

V.  658,  707,  776.  vi.  174.  vii. 

1,  5,  536.  viii.  114,  357,  496. 

ix.  40,  142.  X.  386,  649,  867. 

xi.  171.  xii.  36,  45,  511,  577, 

S84. 
Name,  (verb,)  i.  107-  viii.  272. 

ix.  44.  xii.  826. 
Nam'd,  i.  80, 574.  ii.  579-  v.  859- 

vi.  294.  vii.  252,  274.  viii.  852, 

489.  xi.  296.  xii.  62. 
Nameless,  vi.  580. 
Names,  i  361, 565, 574, 576, 421 . 

vi.  76,  575.  vii.  493.  viii.  544. 

xi.  277.  xii.  140,  458,  515. 
Naming,  viii.  559.  ix.  751. 
Naptha,  i.  729. 
Nard,  v.  295. 
Narrow,  i.  779.  ii.  919-  »▼.  207, 

384,  528.  vi.  104,  585.  ix.  85, 

525.  xi.  541. 
Narrower,  vii.  21. 
Nathless,  i.  299- 
Nation,  xii.  Ill,  115,  124,  l64, 

414,  505. 
National,  xii  317. 
KatiODS,  i.  385,  596.  iv.665.  xi. 

692^  792.  xii.  97.  126,  147, 

277,  529,  440,  446,  450,  499- 
Native,  i.  458,  684.  ii.  76,  1050. 

Hi  605.  iv.  158,  289-  v.  861, 

863.  vi.  226,  456.  vii.  I6,  245. 

ix.93,  573, 1056.  X.  467, 1085. 

xi.  270,  292,  465.  xii  54, 129. 
Natives,  v.  790. 
Nativity,  vi  482. 


Natural,  x.  740;  765.  xii.  288, 

645. 
Nature,  ii  218>  624,  895,.91}> 

1057.  iii.  126,  282,   504.  iv. 

242, 635, 667.  V.  24, 109,  294, 

818,  860,  452,  509,  527,  854. 

vi.  176,267, 442,511.  vii.  105, 

482.  viii.  26,   153,. 558,.  469, 

506, 554, 541 ,  561.  ix.  27. 624, 

782,  914,  954,  1001.  X.  169, 

885,   892.   xi.  49,    182,    194, 

597,  602,  604.  xii.  29. 
Nature^  iii*  49,  455.  iv.  207, 

314.  V.  45, 181.  vi.  511.  x.  805. 

xi  523.  xii.  578. 
Natures,  v.  302.  vii  493. 
Nay,iv.  71.ix.  1159. 
Near,  ii.  609-  iv.  425,  787.  x. 

547,  56i. 
More  Near,  v.  830. 
So  Near,  vii.  55.  ix.  220,  221.  x. 

389. 
Nearer,  i.  785.  ii  594,  1008.  iv. 

135,  399.  V.  358,  476.  vi.  81. 

vii.  62.  ix.  434,  578. 
Nearest,  i.  195.  ii.  958.  iii  649. 

iv.  484.  V.  622. 
Nearly,  V.  721. 
Nftbo,  i.  407. 
Necessitate,  x.  44. 
Necessitated,  v.  550. 
Necessity,  iii  110.  iv.  595.  v.  528. 

vii.  172.  X.  131,  765. 
Neck,  vii  438.  ix.  501,  525. 
Necks,  ill  395.  v.  787.  it.  1046. 
Nectar,  iv.  240.  v.  428,  655.  ix. 

858. 
Nectarian,  iv.  332. 
Nectarous,  v.  306  vi.  332. 
Need,  v.  629-  viH.  419.  ix.  260, 

511,751. 
Need,  (verb,)  ii  53,  341,  418. 

iii  540.  iv.  419,  6l7.  vi.  625. 

viii  ©28.  ix.  236,  246.  x.  80, 

409,  1082. 
Needed,  v.  151,  214,  584.  vii. 

578, 
Needless,  vu.  494.  ix.  1140. 
Needs,  iv.  235.  v.  502,  414.  vii. 

126.  viii.  156,  ix.  215.  xi  251. 
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Neglect,  iii.  199.  xiU  426* 
Neglects,  iii.  738. 
Kega8>  xL  897. 
Neighbourhood,  i.  400. 
Weighb'rlng,ii.  895.  iii.  459,  726. 

iv.  145.  ▼.547.  vi.  668.  xi.575. 

xii.  1S6. 
Neptune's,  ix.  18. 
Nenre,  xi.  41 5. 
Nesto,  iv.  601. 
Net,  xi.  586. 
Nether,  i.846.  ii.  296,  7S4»  iv. 

145,  251.  viL  624.  xi.  328« 
Nethermost,  ii.  956,  969*. 
Never-ceasing,  ii.  654. 
Never-ending,  ii.  221* 
New-arriv'd,  x.  26. 
New-comer,  ix.  1097. 
New-crested,  iv.937.  vii«  554.  x. 

481. 
New-felti  X.  263. 
New-gath^d,  ix.  852. 
New-inade,  vil.  6i7. 
New-reap*d,  xi.  481. 
^ew-ris'n,  i.  594. 
New-wak*d,  viii.  4,  258. 
News,  vi.  20. -X.  21.  xi.  268. 
Nice,  iv.  241.  v.  488.  viii.  399- 
Nicest,  vi.  584. 
Niger,  xi.  402. 
Ancient  Night,  ii.  970,  9»6. 
All  Night,  vi.  1.  viir  486.  xii. 

206. 
An  Night  long,  iv.  603,  657.  v. 

657. 
By  Night,  vii.  848.  viii.  148.  x. 

842.  xii.  203,  S65. 
Night  foundered,  i.  204. 
Night-hag,  ii.  662. 
Night-wand*rer,  ix.  640. 
Night- Warbling,  v.  40. 
NighUwatches,  iv.  780. 
Nightly,  i.  440.  ii.  649.  iii.  82. 

iv.  685.  V.  714.  vii.  29,  580. 

ix.  22,  47. 
Nightingale,  iv.  602.  vii.  ^5. 
Nightingales,  iv.  771* 
Night*8,  xii.  264. 
Nights,  ix.  63, 187.  X..680. 


Nile,  i.  843,413.  xiL  157- 

Nilus,  iv.  288. 

Nimble,  iv.  866.  vi.  7S.  xi.  442. 

Nine,  vi.  871.  vii.  6. 

Ninefold,  ii.  ^6. 

Nine  times,  i.  5a 

Niphates,  iii.  742. 

Nisroch,  vi.  447. 

Nitre,  ii.  987- 

Nitrous,  iv.  815.  vl.  512. 

Noble,  vL  189.  xii.  221. 

More  Noble,  viii.  34. 

Nobleness,  viii  557- 

Nobler,  iL  II6.  iv.  288.  viii  28. 

ix.  111.  xi.  411,  605. 
Noblest,  L  552.  iv.  217. 
Nocent,  ix.  186. 
Nocturnal,  iii.  40.  viii.  184. 
Noise,  L  394,  498.  iL  64,  657, 

896,  957.  vi.  211,  487»  587, 

667, 867.  viii.  248.  X.  567, 705. 

xii.  55. 
Noises,  ii.  921. 
Noisome,  xi.  478. 
Nook,  i.  707.  iv.  789-  ix.  277. 
Noon,  1.  748.  iu.  6I6.  iv.  564, 

627.  V.  174,  231.  ix.  219,  401, 

789.  X.  9S.  xii.  I« 
Noontide,  ii.  309.  ix.  246,  408. 
North,  I  351.  iv.  569,  783.  ¥• 

689,  726,  755.  vi.  ra.  X-  65ir 

695. 
North-east,  iv.  ]6i. 
Northward,  xiL  ISg. 
North-wind,  ii.  489-  xL  84ft. 
Norwnbeque,  x.  696. 
Norway,  i.  203. 
Norw^an,  i.  298. 
Nostrils,  vii.  525.  ix.  I96.  x.  230. 
Note,  iii.  4a  iv.  688. 
Notes,  ii.  494, 548.  iii  17.  v.  199. 

ix^  6. 
Nothing,  i.  27.  ii-  97,  lOi.  iv.  418. 

vi.  495.  viii.  571^  ix.  232,  345, 

674,  722, 1089.  x.  86%  1010. 

xii.  186. 
Notion,  vii.  179. 
Notions,  viii.  I87. 
Notus,  X.  702. 
Novelty,  X.  891. 
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Nought,  ii.  679'  ifl- 158, 907, 453. 

▼i.  8S2.  ix.  786. 
Nourish,  iv.  670.  v.  183,  385. 
Nourisher,  y.  308. 
Nourishment,  v.  421,  483.  Tii. 

ISO.  si.  533. 

Noxious,  iL  216.  Til.  498.  x.  660. 

Number,  i.  571.  iii.  706.  iv.  687- 

V.  843,  901.  vL  49»  769,  8O9. 

vii.  147,  613.  viii.  88,  422.  x. 

888. 

Without  Namber,  i.  791  •  Hi.  346. 

Number'd,  vl.  229.  viii.  19*  x. 

576.  xi.  40. 
Namberiess.  i.  344,  780.  Hi.  719- 
V.  653.  vi.  224.  vii.  197,  492. 
Tui.  108.  ix.  548. 
Numbers,  iii.  38,  332,  346,  380. 
viii.  114,  421.  ix.  144.  xL  480. 
Nmnercms,  i.  675.  ii.  993.  ir. 
385.  ▼.  150.  Ti.  231,  830.  vii. 
418,  621.  X.  397*  xi.  752.  xii. 
132. 
More  Numerous,  ▼•  389*  xL  130. 
Too  Nnmerons,  xii.  l67- 
Nuptial,  iy.  339,  710.  viii.  487, 

510.  X.  994.  xi.  280,  590. 
Nursery,  yiil  46. 
Nutriment,  yii  408. 
Nutriments,  y.  496. 
Nymph,  iy.  707. 
Nymph-like,  ix.  452. 
Nyseian,  iy.  275. 


O. 

Oak,  vi.  574. 

Oaks,  i.  613. 

Oar,  ii.  942. 

Oary,  vii.  440. 

Oath,  iL  352. 

Ob,ix.7«. 

Obdurate,  L  5a  vi.  790.  vU.  205. 

Obdared,  iL  568.  vi.  785. 

Obedience,  iii.  95, 107, 190, 191, 

269.  iv.  428,  520, 955.  r.  514, 

522, 537.  ▼!.  740, 902.  vii.  159. 

viii.  240, 325.  ix.  368.  xii.  397, 

403,408. 


Obedient,  y.  501,  514.  vii.  498. 

xii.  246. 
Obey,  ii.  865.  iv.  636.  r.  551. 
vi.  18$,  741.  viti.  634.  x.  145. 
XL  112.  xii.  56l« 
Obey'd,  I  337.  y.  704.  8O6.  vi. 
185.  viL  48,  453.  viii.  272.  ix. 
570,  701.  xii.  86. 
Obeying,  ix.  868.  x.  14. 
Obeys,  ix.  351.  xii.  126,  212. 
Object,  viii.  456,  535.  ix.  222^ 

361.  X.  936, 996.  xi.  201. 
Object,  (verb,)  iv.  896. 
Objecu,  ill.  621.  viiL  609.  xii.  9* 
Obliged,  ix.  980. 
Oblique,  Iii  564.  ix.  510.  x.  671. 
Obliquities,  viii.  132. 
Oblivion,  ii.  583,  vi.  380. 
Oblivious,  i.  266. 
Obloquy,  v.  813. 
Obnoxious,  ix.  I70,  1094. 
Obscene,  L  406. 
Obscure,  iL  406. 
Obscure,  (adject.)  L  429,  SM.  ii. 
132.  iii.  15.  iv.  840.  viL  229; 
viii.  192,  230.  ix.  159*  x.  366. 
xL283. 
Obscar'd,  i.  594.  iv.  571.  v.  841. 
vi.  585.  ix.  797, 1086.  xii.  86. 
Obscurely,  xH.  543. 
Obsequious,  vi.  10, 783.  viiL  509. 
Observe,  vii.  78.  x.  334.  xL  53a 

xiL563. 
Observ'd,  L  588.  iv.  849.  ix.  94. 

X.  430.  xi.  191,  228, 817. 
Observes,  v.  2te. 
Observing,  iy.  737. 
Obstacle,  ilL  615.  viiL  624. 
Obstinacy,  x.  114. 
Obstruct,  v.  257*  x.  636.  xii. 

52. 
Obtain,  iiL  156,  660.  iv.  93.  y\L 

112.ix.20.x.75.xi.47. 
Obtain*d,  iL  250.  x.  938. 
Obtains,  iiL  546. 
Obtruded,  xi;  504. 
Obtrusive,  viii.  504. 
Obtuse,  xi.  541. 

Obvious,  vL  69.  Tiii.  158.  504. 
X.  106.  xi.  374. 
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Occasion,' L  178.  ii.-341.  v.  45S. 

ix.  480,  974. 
Occasionally,  viiu  556. 
Oocasion*d,  xii.  475. 
Ocenn^  i.  202.  ii.lSS,  892.  iii. 

76,  6S9'  Iv.  165,  SM,  540.  v. 

426.  vii.  271,  279.  412,  624. 

ix.  80.  xi.  827. 
Ocean-brift],  v.  140. 
Odds^  iv.  447.  ti.  319,  441.  ix. 

82a  X.  874. 
Odious,  i.  475.  ii.  781.  vi.  408. 

ix.  880.  xi.  704. 
Odour,  ix.  579. 
Odoriferous,  iv.  157* 
Odorous,  iv.  l66,  248,  G96.  v. 

482. 
Odours,  ii.  245,  843.  iv.  162.  v. 

29s,  349.  viii.  517. 
(Echalia,  ii.  542. 
Oerblown,  i.  172. 
O*erflow*d,  viii.26& 
Oerleap'd.  iv.  5S8, 
O'ermatch'd,  ii.  855. 
0>rpower'd,  i.  145. 
O'ersbades,  v.  S76. 
0*erspread,  ii.  489. 
Overthrew,  i.  306. 
0'ttrw«tch*d,  ii.  288. 
0*er wearied,  vi.  892. 
OVrwhclro,  vL  489. 
0*erwhelm*d,  i.  76. 
CEta,  ii.  545. 
Offal,  X.  633. 
Offend,  i.  187.  vi,  465.  vili.  379- 

X.  no.  xi.  236. 
Offended,  v.  135.  x.  488,  666, 

916.  xi.  149,  811. 
Offending,  ii.  212. 
Offbnce,  iii.  335,  410.  y.  34.  iXi 

726.x.  171,854. 
Oflbnsive,  i.  443. 
Offer,  ii.  469.  iii.  237.  xi.  327. 

xii.  363. 
Offer'd,  iii.  187, 270,  409.  v.  68. 

vi.  617.  ix.  300,  802.  xi.  506. 

xii.  425. 
Offering,  iii.  234.  ki.441,  4561 
Offerings,  i.  475.  ii.  246. 
Office^  ii.  859.  v.  103.  vil.  344. 


ix.  39,  49.  X.  697#  1002.  M- 

240,  311. 
Offices,  X.  960. 
Officiate,  viii.  22.     * 
Officious,  viii.  99-  «•  104. 
Offspring,  ii.  310,  781.  iii-  1,  !▼. 

385,  751.  vi.  276.  viii.  86-  «• 

273.  X.  338,  349,  7«l.  xi-  353, 

613,  755. 
Oil,  xii.  19. 
Old  age,  xi.  53a 
Olive  leaf,  xi.  660. 
Olympian,  iL  530.  viL  3. 
Oljmpias,  ix.  509* 
Ol3raipas,  L  5l6.  vii.  7-  ^^  ^85. 
Ominous,  iiL  123. 
Omnific,  vii.  217- 
Omnipoteilce,  v.  7M.  vL  iSBs 

684^  vii.  194.  viii.  }08. 
Omnipotent,  L  40,  273.  »»•  19^- 

iii.  372.  iv.  86,  725.  ▼.  6l6- 

vi,  136,  227.  vii.  36,  5l6.  ix. 

927. 
Omnipresence,  viL  590.  xi.  38& 
Omniscient,  vi.  430.  viL  123.  x. 

7. 
Onset,  ii.  364.  vi.  98. 
Onward,  ii.  675.  v.  298.  vi  $50, 

768,  831.  X.  811. 
Oose,  viL  303. 
Opacous,  iii.  418.  viiL  23. 
Opal,  ii.  1049. 
Opaque,  iii.  6l9. 
Ope,  xi.  423. 
Open,i.  662.  ii.  41, 51, 119, 187. 

879,  884.  iii.  514,  ©72.  iv.  245, 

721.  V.  138.  vi.  560,  611.  vii. 

390.  viii.  460.  ix.  egSt.  x.  187, 

232,  419,  533,  IO6I. 
Open,  (verb,)  v.  127-  ▼i.235.  vfi. 

158,  565,  566,  5G9.  ix.  866. 
Open'd,  i.  689.  ii.  175,  883.  ni. 

526.  vii.  205,  575.  viu.  466. 

ix.  708,  985,  105^  1071.  »• 

429. 
Opener,  f  x.  875*  xi.  598. 
Opens,  iv.  77.  ▼».  54. 
Open'^t,  ix.  809* 
Opening,  L  724.  ii.  755,  777-  iii- 

538.  vi.48l,  860.  viL  318>4M. 
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ix.  865.  X.  £84.  xf.  677>  888. 
xil.  «74. 
Operation,  viii.  S^3.  ix.  W6^  1019. 
Ophion,  X.  581. 
Ophir,  xi.  400. 
Ophiucas,  ii.  709. 
Ophiusa,  X.  528. 
Opiate,  xi.  138. 
Opioion,  ii.  471.  v.  108. 
Opinions,  viii.  78. 
Opportune,  ii.  896.  ix.  85,  481. 
Oppose,  ii.  419,  610.  V.  717.  vi. 

155,  6S6. 
Oppo8*d,  ].  41,  108.  y.  808.  tL 

254.  X.  478. 
Opposite,  il.  298.  ill.  727.  ir. 
460.  vi.  128,  806.  vii.  876.  x. 

659. 
Opposition,  ii.  808.  vi.  314.  xi. 

664. 
Oppressed,  ii.  18.  vi.  655.  xL  1045. 
Oppresses,  vii.  1«9. 
Oppression,  viii.  288.  xi.  672. 
Opprobrious,  i.  408.  ii.  5S,  x.  222. 
Ops,  X.  584. 
Optic,  i.  288.  iii.  590. 
Orade,  i.  12.  x.  182. 
Orator,  ix.  670. 
Oratory,  xi.  8. 
Orb,  i.  287.  ".  1029-  iii.  589.  iv. 

592.  V.  176,  696,  862.  vi.  254. 

vii.  257,  361.  viii.  152,  156. 

ix.  82. 
Orb  in  Orb,  viii.  84. 
Orbed,  vi.  548. 
Orbicular,  iii.  718.  x.  881. 
Orbs,  iii.  25,  420,  668,  670.  v. 

422,  594.  vi.  828.  viii.  30.  ix. 

109.  X.  897. 
Ores,  xi.  SS5* 
Orcus,  ii.  964. 

Ordain,  ii.  915.  vii.  843.  xil  280. 
Ordain'd.  i.  71.  ii.  732.  iii.  127, 

128,  665.  iv.  58,  215.  729.  v. 

526,  615,  802.  vi.  700,  8O9. 

vii.  187,  590.  viii.  IO6,  297. 

ix.  844,  470.  X.  1089.  »•  i64. 

xii.  226. 
Ordains,  ii.  201.  iv.  636.  vi.  175. 
Order,  L  506,  569-  ii.  280,  607. 


iii.  718.  iv.663.  v.  884.  vi*  522, 
548,  885.  ix.  402.  X.  443.  xl. 
736. 
Ordered,  i.  565. 
Orderly,  vi.  74. 
Orders,  i.  737.  v.  587,  591,  792. 

X.  615. 
Ordering,  viii.  877. 
Ore,  i.  673,  703.  v.  442.  xi.  570. 
Oread,  ix.  387. 
Oreb,  i.  7,  484.  xi.  74. 
Organ,  i.  7O8.  xi.  560. 
Organic,  ix.  53Q; 
Organs,  iv.  802.  vii.  596. 
Ore^ies,  i.  415. 

Orient,  i.  546.  ii.  399*  iii.  507.  iv. 
238,  644.  v.  2,   175.  vi.   15, 
524.  vii.  254.  xi.  205. 
Orifice,  vi.  577. 
Original,  i.  5^.  ii.  3/5,  934.  ix. 

1.50,  1004.  xi.  424.  xii.  SS, 
Originals,  vi.  511. 
Orion,  i.  305. 
Orisons,  v.  145.  xi.  137. 
Ormus,  ii.  2. 

Ornannent,  v.  280.  viiL  538. 
Ornaments,  ix.  IO76. 
Orontes,  iv.  273.  ix.  80l 
Orphean,  iii.  17. 
Orus,  i.  478. 
Osiris,  i  478. 

Over-arch'd,  L  304.  ix.  1107* 
Over-aw'd,  ix.  460. 
Over-built,  x.  416. 
Overcome,  i.  109,  .139,  ^49.  ii. 
215.  iv.  857.  vi.  126.  ix.  318, 
999'  xi.  374,  691-  w.  26r> 
390. 
Overcomes,  i.  648. 
Overcoming,  xii.  566. 
Over-fond,  xi.  289. 
Over-grown,  iv.   136,  627.  ix. 

210. 
Over-growth,  xii.  I66. 
Over-head,  i.  784.  iv.  137-.  vL 

212.  ix.  1038. 
Over-heard,  ix.  276. 
Over- hung,  iv.  547. 
Oveqoy'd,  v.  67.  viii.  49Q, 
Overlaid,  1.714.  xii.  25a 
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Ov«rliy>  X.  570: 
Over-leap'd,  iv.  1^1. 
Over-live,  x.  773. 
Over-lov'd,  x.  1019* 
Over-muchi  vtii.  565.  ix.  1178. 
0  vcr-pawV,  ii  237. 
Over-powcr'd,  vi,  419.  vUL  453. 
Over-praisings,  ix.  615, 
Over- reach,  x.  879- 
Over-reach*d,  ix.  313. 
Ovcr-rul'd,  iii.  144.  v.  5^7.  vh 

228. 
Over-shadow,  xii.  187* 
Over- shadowing,  vii.  l65. 
Overspread,  vj.  670C 
Overthrew,  iv.  905.  vi.  372. 
Overthrow,  i.  185.  vi.  6OI. 
Overthrown,  ii.  99^,  vL  856. 
Overtook,  ii.  792. 
Over-trusting,  ix.  1183. 
Overture,  vi.  562. 
Overturned,  vi.  S90. 
Overturns,  vi.  463. 
Overweenmg,  x.  878. 
Over*whelm.  xii.  214. 
Over-whelm'd,  x.  159.  xi.  748. 
Over- woody,  v.  213. 
Ought,  (verb,)  viir.  74,  x.  12. 
Ounce,  vii.  466. 
Ounces,  iv.  344. 
Outcast,  ii.  694.  iv.  106. 
Outcry,  M.  726,  737. 
Outdo,  iii.  298. 
Outdone,  i.696. 
Out-flew,  i.  663. 
Out-jrcw,  ix.  202. 
Out-live,  xl.  538. 
Outmost,  iL  1039. 
Outrage,  i .  500.  x.  707. 
Outrageous,  ii.  435.  vi.  587*  vii. 

212.  X.  282. 
Oulshine,  L  66. 
Out-shone,  ii.  2. 
Outoide,  iii.  74.  viii.  568,  596. 

X.  317. 
Outspread,  i.  2a  v.  649*  vit.  235. 
Outstr^Mh'd,  V.  8S.x.  851. 
Outward,  i.  97.  iv.  120.  viif.  221, 

538,  543,  642.  ix.  312,  348. 

X.  220.  xii.  9S,  100,  534. 


Owe,  ii.  856.  iii.  181.  iv.  SS, 
U4f.  V.  520,  521.  vi.  408,  vii. 
76.  ix.  807,  1141. 

Owes,  iv.  56. 

Owing,  iv.  56. 

Ox,  i.  486.  viii.  396^ 

Oxen,  xi.  647. 

Oxus,  xi.  389. 


P. 

Pace,  vi.  551.  viii.  164.  x.  859. 

Pace  for  Pace,  x.  589- 

Paces,  vi.  193. 

Paces,  (verb,)  viii.  J 65- 

Pacific,  xL  860. 

Padan-aram,  iii.  513. 

Paid,  L  441.,  iL  248.  iii.   10?, 

246.  V.  145.  xi.  452.  xii.  293. 
.     424. 
Pain,  i.  55, 125,  h58,  608.  U.  30, 

34,  88,  147,  207.  213,  26l, 

278,  461,  544,  567,  586.  6O8, 

695,  752,  783,  828,  86I.  iv. 

97,271,  511,  888,  8«,  910. 

915,918,919,  981*  935,  9«. 

vi.  280,  327,  362,  394,  397. 

431,  454,  457.  462,  657,  877. 

ix.  283,  467,  694,  861.  x.  470, 

501,  775,  964,  1025.  xi.  601. 

xii.  384. 
Pain  d,  vi.  404. 

Painful,  i.  562.  iii.  452.  xi.  528. 
Pains,  i.  147^  336.  x.  1051.  lu- 

511. 
Paint,  V.  187. 
Painted,  viii.  434* . 
Paints,  V.  24. 
Pair,  iv.  321,  366,  534,  774.  v. 

227,  278,  280.  viii.  605.  ix. 

197.  X.  S42,  585.  xi.  10, 105. 
Pairs,  vii.  459.  viii.  58,  39i.  xi. 

735. 
Palace,  v.  76O.  vii.  368.  x.  SOfiL 

xii.  177. 
Palace-gate,  iii.  305. 
Palaces,  i.  497.  xi.  75()^ 
Palestine,  I  80,  465. 
Palate,  ix.  1020. 
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PbW,  u  183,  7»6.  iL  616.  iii,  782. 
5v.  115.   vi.  SSS.  \x.  89*.  x. 
590,  1009.  xi.  446. 
Pales,  ix.  393. 

Palm,  iv.  139.  vi.  885.  ix.  435. 
Palm-tree,  viU.  212^. 
Palmy,  iv.  254. 
Palpable,  ii.  406.  xii.  188. 
Pampered,  v.  1K14.    - 

Pan,  iv.  266,  707. 

Pandsmonium,  i.  756.  x.  4^4. 
Pundora,  iv.  714. 
Paneaa,  iii.  535. 
Pangs,  ii.  70$.  ix.*]OOL 
Paniro*  u  765. 
Panoply,  vi.  5^7,  760. 
Pansies,  ix.  1040. 
Paqmn,  xi.  890. 
Parade,  iv.  760. 

Paradise,  iJL  354,  478,  496,  5«7, 
632,  733.  iv.  132,  148,  208, 
241,  274,  282,  379,  422,  542, 
752,  991-  T.  1*3,  226.  275. 
446.  vii.  45.  viii.   171,  819. 
ix.  71,  406,  476,  619,  796- 
X.  217,  326,  398,  484,  551, 
585,  598,742.  xi.  29,  48,  104, 
128,  210,  259,  269,  342,  378, 
830.  xil.  314,  464,  5S6,  587, 
642. 
Paradises,  v,  500.         .     , 
Paragon'd,  x.  426. 
Parallel,  v.  141. 
Paramount,  ii.  508. 
Ptorcb,  xii.  636. 
Parch'd,  x.  556. 
Parching,  iL  594. 
Pardon,  iv.  80.  v.  848.  x.  1089, 

1101.  xi.  167. 
Pttrdons,  iii.  492. 
Pards,  iv.  344. 
Parent,  ii.  805.  v.  153.  x.  331, 

354. 
Parcnte,  i.  29,  S93,  510.  x.  904. 

xil  688. 
First  Parents,  iii.  65.  iv.  6. 
Pwle,  vi.  296. 
Parsimonipas,  vii.  485. 
Partake,  ii.  374,  466^  v.;  75*  vi. 
903.  ix.  3, 199,  818.  xii.  598. 


Partakers,  Iv.  731. 
Partakes,  viii.  864. 
Parted,   iv.    802.   viii:  652,   ix. 

848>  916,  1153.  X.  380. 
Partial,  ii.  552. 
Participate,  v.  494.  viii.  390. 
Participating,  ix.  717.^ 
Parting,  iv.  1003.  v.  2&2.  viii. 

630.  ix.  276.  xK.  590. 
Partition,  fii.  267.  viii.  105. 
Partner,  iv.  411.  x.  128. 
Party,  ii.  868. 
Passage,  iiiJ  528.  iv.  232.  x.  260, 

304,  475.  xi.  122,  366. 
Passages,  xL  528. 
Passion,  i.  605.  ii.  564.  iv.  114. 
viii.  530,  585,  588,  6S5.  ix. 
98,  667.  X.  627,718,  865. 
Passions,   i.    454.    iv.   571*   ix- 

1123.  xii.  88. 
Passive,  iii.  110.  vi.  72. 
Pastime,  vii.  375. 
Past'ral,  xi.  132. 
Pasture,  iv.  351.  vii.  404. 
P&stur'd,  xi.  653. 
Pasturing,  vii.  462.  ix.  II09. 
Paternal,  vi.  750.  vii.  219.  xi. 

353.  xii.  24. 
Path,  ii.  976,  iv.  177.  vi.  17S,  x. 
.     256.  xi.  371. 
Path8>  ix.  244.  xi.  681,  814. 

Patience,  ii.  569.  vi.  464.  ix.  32. 
xi.  861.  xii.  583. 

Patiently,  xi.  112,  287,  531. 

Patriarch,  v.  506.  ix.  376.  xii. 
117,  151. 

Patriarchs,  iv.  762. 

Patrimony,  x.  818. 

Patron,  iii.  219.  iv.  958. 

Patroness,  ix.  21. 

Patrons,  xi.  696.- 
.  Pattern,  vii.  487. 

Pav'd,  ii.  1026.  x.  473. 

Pavement,  i.  682,  726.  iii.  S6^. 
vii.  578. 

PaviHon,  ii.  960.  ' 

Pavilion'd,  xl.  215. 

Pavilions,  V.  653. 

Pause,  iii.  561.  v.  562.  vi.  169. 

Paused,  V.  64.  xii.  2,  466. 
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Pausing^  ix.  744, 

Paw,  iv.  343,  408. 

Pawing,  vii.  454. 

Pay,  iik  211.  w.  47*  Yiik  M4,  x. 
1026.  xL  36. 

Payiog,  hr.  5$. 

Pays,  iv.  56. 

Pciice,  i,  65, 660.  n.  227, 228,292, 
829, 831,  882,  885,  499,  690. 
ill.  263,  274.  iv.  104.  v.  210. 
vi.  267.  560,  617-  vii.  55, 183, 
216.  ix.  333, 981, 1126.^  188, 
908, 9«  8, 924,  988.  xi.  88, 117, 
153,  507,  580,  667,  781,  784, 
796,  815,  867.  xii.  28,  296, 
817,  855,  550,  658. 

Pcacefol,  ii.  227,  279^  s.  94S. 

xieoo. 

Peal,  ii.  6&6.  iii.  829* 

Feard,  ii.  920. 

Pearl,  ii.  4.  ili.  51$.  iv.  288.  v.  2, 

684. 
Pearly,  v.  430.  vii.  407- 
Peasant,  L  788. 
Peccant,  xi.  70. 
Peculiar,  Ui.  l%8.  v.  15.  vii.  868. 

xii.  111. 
Peerage,  i.  586. 
Peerless,  iv.  608. 
Peers,  i.  39,  6l€(,  757.  u.  il9, 

445,  607.  V.  ^12.  vi.  127.  at. 

456. 
Peeasean,  vii.  4. 
Petoms,  i.  282. 
Pen,  iv.  185. 
Penal,  i.  48. 
Penalty,  viL  545.  ix.  775.  x.  15, 

758,  1022.  xi.  197.  xiL  898, 

399. 
Penance,  ii.  92.  x.  550» 
Pencil,  iiL  509. 
Ptodent,  1.    727.  ii.   1062.  fr. 

289.  X.  618. 
FBodnlouSj  iv.  lOOO. 
Penetration,  iii.  585. 
Penitent,  x.  1097.  xii.  8I9. 
Pennons,  ii.  ^33.  vtL  441. 
Pens,  vii.  421. 
Pewive,  iL  7T7>  i^.  178.  i«. 

287. 


Pent,  vi.657.ix.  445. 

People,  X.  27.  xu.  171^  181,  909, 

483. 
Peopled,  X.  S89. 
Peor,  i.  412. 
Perceive,  i.  SSb.  iii.  404.  ▼!.  6BSL 

ix.  598.  xii.  8. 
Perceived,  ii.  299.  vi.  19. 
Perceiving,  viii.  41. 
Percciv'st,  viii.  566. 
Perdition,  i.  47. 
Perfect,  i.  550.  ii.  764.  iv.  677, 

634.  V.  399, 442,  6«4,  56&  vL 

71,   462.  vu.  455.   viii.  415, 

642.  ix.  1179.  X.  188.  xL  876. 
Perfect,  (veib,)  xl.  86. 
More  Perfect,  fx.  689- 
Perfection,  iv.  67S.  v.  29,  472. 

ix.  964.  X.  150,  488. 
Perfections,  V.  353.  ix.  1081. 
Perfectly,  ix.  707. 
Perfidious,  i.  308.  v.  890. 
Perform,!.  6^.  iv.  418.  vi.  l64. 

X.  750.  xii.  299. 
Performance,  v.  502. 
Perfbroi*d,  vi.  695.  xL  44a  n. 

505. 
Performing,  xi.  300.  xiL  299. 
Pefforms,  ii.  595. 
Perfumes,  It.  158. 
Peril,  iii.  544.  Ix.  92c  X.  4^ 
Perilous,  i.  276.  iL  420. 
Period,  xiL  467. 
Periods,  ii.  6O8. 
Perish,  i.  189.  ii.  149.  iii.  MT. 

X.  785. 
Permission,  i.  212.iK»^7S. 
Permissive,  iU.  685.  viiL  435.x. 

451. 
Permit,  ix.  885.  1159.  xL  554 
Permits,  iv.  IOO9.  xi.  268.  xi. 

90. 
Permitted,  vi.  674.  x.  574. 
Permitting,  ix.  4. 
Pernicious,  i.  282.  vi.  520,  849. 

ix.  981. 
Perpetual,  i.  131.  iS.  WM,  868, 

861.  iv.  760.  V.  182.  VI.  6, 898. 

viL  S(^  X.  679.  xi.  IM. 
Ferpeltfity,  x.  813. 
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Perplex,  ii.  114.x.  979* 
Perplex'd,ii.  525.  iv.  176.  W.  19. 

xii.  275. 
Perplexes,  i.  599, 
Perplexing,  viii,  183. 
Persecution,  xii  531. 
Persecutors,  xii.  497. 
Peraevene,  v.  585.  vu.  632.  xii. 

Persevering,  vjii,  639. 
Persian,  xi.  393. 
Persisted,  x*  874. 
Persisting,  iii.  197.  ix.  377. 
Person,  ii.  HO.  ix.  41,  444.  x. 

156. 
Persuade,  ji.  121.  ix.  979. 
Persuaders,  ix.  587. 
Persjoasiony  xi.  152. 
Persuasive,  ii.  118.  ix.  737. 
Persuasively^  ix.  873. 
Perturbation,  iv.  120,  x-  113. 
Peru,  xi.  408. 
Perverse,  ii.  625,  1030.  vi.  37f 

662,  106.  ix.  405^  xi.  701. 
Perverseness,  vi.  788.  x.  902. 
Pervert,  i.  164.  iii.  92.  xi.  5QS. 
Perverted,  x.  3.  xii  547. 
Perverts,  iv.  203. 
Perus'd,  viil.  267. 
Peat,  ii.  735. 

Pestilence,  ii.  711.  xi  48T. 
Pestilent,  x.  695. 
Pteter,  iii.  484. 
l>etitioo,  xi.  10. 
Petrific,  X.  294. 
Petty,  ix.  69s. 
Petzora.  X.  282. 
Phalanx,  i.  550.  iv.  979.  vi.  399. 
Phantasm,  ii.  743. 
Phantasms,  iv.  803. 
Pharaoh,  i.  342.  xii  163. 
Pharphar,  i.  469> 
PhiliBtean,  ix.  IO6I. 
Phflosophers,  iii  60I. 
Philosophy,  ii.  565. 
Phineus,  iii.  36. 
Pblegethon,  ii.  580. 
Phlegra,  i.  577- 
Pheenicians,  i  438. 
Phcenix,  v.  272. 


Phrensy,  xi.  4SA. 

Pidua,  i  676. 

Pieces*  vi  489. 

PiercM,  iv.  99-  vi  356, 435.  xi. 

417. 
Piercing,  ii.  2T5.  iii  24. 
Piety,  vj.  144.  xi.  452,  799«  kH* 

321. 
Pilasters,  i.  713. 
Pik,  i.  7€2.  ii  591. 
Pile,  (verb,)  xi.  324. 
PU'd,  iv.  544.  V.  394,  632. 
Pilgrims,  iii.  476. 
polar,  ii  302.  xii  202, 209, 203* 
PiUar*d,  ix.  1106. 
Pilkra,  i.  714.  iv.  Mgi  vi  iT^, 

573. 
Pilot,  i  204.  V.  264. 
Pinching,  x.  691* 
Pine,  i  292.  iv.  139-  ix.  435.  x. 

1076. 
Pine,  (verb,)  ii  60I.  x.  S0J.  xii 

77. 
Fm'd,  iv.  466,  348. 
Pines,  i  613.  ii  644.  v.  193.  vi 

198.  ix.  1088.  xi  321. 
Pines,  (verb,)  iv,  611. 
Pining,  xi.  486. 
Pinnace,  ii.  289. 
Pinnacles,  iii  55a 
Pins,  X.  318. 
Pioneers,  i  67& 
Pious,  V.  135.  xi.  362. 
Pipe,  vii  595.  xi  132. 
Pipes,  i  561,  709. 
I^t,  i  91,  381,  657.  ii  85a  iv. 

965.  vi.  866.  X.  464. 
Pitch,  xi  731. 

Fitch,  H.  772*  viii.  198.  xi.  693. 
Pitcb'd,  xii  136. 
Piteous,  X.  1032. 
Pity,  iii  402,  405.  v.  22a  X.  25, 

1061.  xi  629. 
Pity,  (verb,)  iv.  374. 
Pitying,x.  211, 1059. 
PlacaMe,  xi.  15. 
Pbce,  i.  70,  75,  253,  254,  318, 

625,  75»  ii  27, 817, 235, 260, 

317,  345,  360,  880,  832,  640, 

894,  977.  iii.  442,  591.  WO, 
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7«4.  iv.  98,  79,  246,  385, 56^, 
690,  729,  745,  759,  840,  845, 
889,  891,  894.  V.  861,  37s, 
614, 682, 782,  819.  vi.  5S,  276, 
405,  782.  Til.  135,  144,  240, 
284;  585.  ix.  69,  119>  444, 
1174.  z.  148,  241,  815,  624, 
741,  787,  932, 953,  971>  1086, 
1098.  xL  267,  803,  318,  477, 
685,  831,  836.  xi\.  142,  968, 
364,464,647. 

Place,  (yerhr)  lii.  194.  x.  745.  xi. 
118. 

Pkt'd,  L  387;  ».  S8S.  iiL  66,  90. 
!▼.  294,  416,  580.  ▼.  476,  516. 
vL  412,  6SS.  vii.  360.  viifi.  120, 
170,  559,  638.  X.  447,  484. 
xii.  315.   .. 

Places,  y.  864.  x.  324,  xi.  305. 
xu.  516,  618 

Plague,  ii.  174.  vL  505. 

Plagu'd,  X.  572. 

Plagues,  Ti.  888.  xL  697. 

Plain,  L  180,  350,  397,  700.  ii. 
528.  lii  466.  iv.  243,  455.  v. 

648,  649.  vi.  15.  vii.  299.  Viii. 
303.  xi.  840,  556,  576,  580, 

649,  673.  xii.  41,  136,640. 
Plain,  IX.  285,  75a 
Plain'd,  iv.  504. 

Plaiiilier,  xii.  151. 

Plains,  i.  104.  iii.  457.  v.  143. 

viii.  262,  275.  ix.  II6.  x.  432. 
Plaint,  X.  343,  913.  xi.  499,  762. 
PlainU,  ix.  98. 
IHanet,  viL  866.  vlii.  129. 
Planet-struck,  x.  413. 
Planetary,  x.  658. 
Pianets,  iii.  481.  v.  621.  vi.  313. 

vii.  563.  X.  413. 
Plank,  1.  772. 
Plant,  iv.  199,240.  v.  58,194, 

327.  vi.  475.  vii.  335.  ix.  Ill, 

206,  679,  837. 
Plant,  (verb,)  i.  652.  iii.  53. 
Plantan,  iv.  478. 
Plantation,  ix.  419. 
Planted,  iv.  210,  424,  884.  vii. 

53a  viii.  805. 
Platiter,iv.691' 


Plants,  iv.  438.  v.  22.  vii.  473. 

Plat,  ix.  456. 

Plate,  vi.  36a 

Plato's,  iii.  472. 

Play,  iv.  404.  ix.  528,  58S,  1045. 

Play,   (verb,)  vii.  10,  410.  via. 

372.  IX.  1027. 
PUy*d,  iL  641.  It.  340.  ▼.  295. 

ix.  1048. 
Plea,  iv.  394.  x.  80. 
Plead,  xi.  41. 
Pleaded,  ii.  379-  viii  &10- 
Pleasant,  i.  404.  iii.  703.  iv.  28, 

214,  625,  642.  v.  38,  84,  445. 
vi.  628.  viL  316,  540,  OiS.  viiL 

215,  306.   ix.  207,   448.    xl 
179,  607. 

More  Pleasant,  iv.  915.  v.  42. 

ix.  418. 
Pleasantest^  viii.  212. 
Please,  i.  423.  ii.  270.  iv.  373, 

640.  V.  304,  397.  ▼!.  351.  vu. 
49.  viii.  449.  ix.  949- 

Pleas'd,  ii.  II7,  S91»  387,  762, 
845.  lit  257.  iv.  I67,  463.464, 
604.  V.  825.  viL  II.  viii  57, 
248,  429,  437.  ix.  26,  580.  x. 
105. 

Pleases,  viii  169*  ix.  453. 

Pleasing,  ii.  566.  ix.  453,  Sdft 

More  Pleasing,  xi.  26. 

Pleasingly,  ix.  794. 

Pleasure,  ii.  586.  iii.  107.  ▼!.  459, 

641.  viii.  50.  402,  593.  ix.  455, 
470,  477,  596,  1022, 1024.  x. 
1013,  1019.  xL  541,  604,  794. 

Pleasures,  iv.  535.  viii.  46a  ix. 

12a 
Plebeian,  x.  442. 
Pledge,  ].  274.  \u  81a  iii  95. 

iv.  200.  V.  168.  yiil.  32& 
Pleiades,  vii.  374. 
Plenipotent,  x.  404. 
Plenteous,  vi.  263.  x.  606.  xu. 

18. 
Plenteously,  vii.  392. 
Plenty,  viii.  94.  ix.  594. 
Plies,  il  954. 
Plight,  i.  335.  vi.  607.  ix.  1091* 

X.  937.  xi.  1. 
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Plots,  ii.  193. 

Plotting,  ii.   338.    v.   S40.    vi. 

901. 
PlouffhiDin,  iv.  983. 
Pluck,  V.  327.  viii.  809.  ix.  59^. 
Plackd,  V.  65,  84.  vi.  644.  ix. 

781.x.  56a  xk  537. 
Plumb-dowD,  ii.  933. 
Flume,  ill.  649.  vi.  161.  xi.  186. 
Plnmd,  iv.  989. 
Plumes,  V.  286.  vii.  433. 
Plunge,  it  172. 
PlungM,  ii.  441.  X.  476,  844. 
Plutonian,  x.  444. 
'  Ply,  iL  642.  ix.  201. 
Poem,  ix.  41. 
Point,  iii.    557.   iv.    559,   590, 

862.  V.  856. 
Point,  (verb,)  iii.  733.  xii.  143. 
Pointing,  i.  223. 
Points,  V.  823. 
Poise,  ii.  905. 
Pois'd,  V.  579. 
Polar,  V.  269.  X.  289,  681. 
Pole,  i.  74.  ii.  642.  iii.  560.  iv. 

724.  vii.  23,  215.  ix.  66. 
Poles,  X.  669- 
Policy,  ii.  297. 
Polish'd,  xi.  610. 
Polluted,  X.  167.  xiL  110. 
Polluting,  X.  631. 
Pollution,  xii.  355. 
Pomona,  ix.  393,  394. 
Pomona's,  v.  378. 
Pomp,  i.  372.  ii.  257.  510.  v. 

354.  vii.  564.  viii.  6I.  xi.  748. 
Pond,  ix.  641. 
Ponder,  xii.  147. 
Pondering,  ii.  421,  919*  vi-  127* 
Ponders,  iv.  1001. 
Pond'rous,  i.  284. 
Ponent,  x.  704. 
Pontifical,  x.  313. 
Pontifioe,  x.  348. 
Poatus,  V.  340.  ix.  77. 
Pool,  i.  22f ,  *i66,  41 1,  ill  14.  ix. 

77,641. 
Poor,  xii.  133. 

Popular,  ii.  S13.  vii.  4S8.  xii. 
338. 


Populous,  i.  351,    770.  ii.  908. 

vii.  146.  ix.  445. 
Porch,  i.  454. 
Porches,  i.  762. 
Porous,  iv.  228.  vii.  36l. 
Port,  ii,  1044.  iv.  778,  869.  xi. 

8,  397. 
Portal,  iii.  508. 
Portal9,  vii.  575. 
Portcullis,  ii.  874. 
Ported,  iv.  980. 
Portending,  vi.  678.  xii.  596. 
Portends,  xi.  600. 
Portentous,  ii.  76I.  x.  371. 
Portion,  i,  72.  ii.  33. 
Portray'd,  vi.  84. 
Portress,  ii.  746. 
Possess,  ii.  365.  iii.  243.  iv.  431. 

v.  866,  688.  vii.  431.  viii.  340. 

X.  466,  625.  xi.  339*  xii;  5S6. 
Possessed,  V.  79a  viii;  404.  ix. 

1137. 
Possesses,  ii.  789.  979-  ix.  261. 
Possessing,  ix.  I89. 
Possession,  iv.  666,  9^1.  x.  461. 

xi.  103,  222. 
Possessor,  i.  252. 
Possible,v.441.  ix.  359. 
Possibly,  v.  515. 
Post,  iv.  171. 
Posterity,  iii.  209.  vii.  638.  x. 

818. 
Posture,  I  302.  iv.  876*  vi.  605. 
Potable,  ill,  60s. 
Putent,  J*  95,  538.  ii.  318,  836. 

vi.  135*  vii.  100.  xii,  211. 
More  Potent,  iv.  673. 
Potentate,  v.  706.  xi»  231. 
Potentates,   i.   315.   v,   749.    vi* 

416.  vii.  198. 
Pour,  v.  314.  xi.  825. 
Pour  down,  vi.  544. 
Pour  forth,  i.  770. 
Pour*d,  i.  220.  352.  iii.  674.  iv. 

365.  vi.  811.  vii.  197.  viii.  220. 

ix.98.xiL21,498. 
Pour'd  forth,  iv.  243. 
Pourd  out,  iL  997. 
Pouring  forth,  v.  296. 
Pourlieus,  ii.  833. 
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Powder,  iv.  815. 

Powder'd,  vii.  5B\. 

PowV.  i.  44,  79,  108,  112.  241, 
556,  626,  7S6,  J5S.  il.  102, 
SS6,  S50,  856,  447>  S84,  955. 
uU  242,817.  iv.  61,66.412, 
429,  781,  881.  956.  v.  159, 
285,  458,  528,  660,  728,  789. 
776,  796,  821,  861.  vl.  184, 
228,  247,  301,  819,  843,  687, 
678,  705,  780,  780,  815.  ril. 
587,  608.  vin.  249,  279,  879- 
ix.  95,  849.  680,  800,  885, 
945.  X.  951,  255,  284,  408, 
515,581,  586,  801,  986, 1004. 
xi.  126,  888.  417*  xii.  200, 
8(%^,  420,  460,517,  521. 

PowVfhl,  !i.  774.  ill.  602.  iv.  5S. 
vii.  208.  viti.  583.  ix.  587.  x. 
247. 

fbwerfullest,  vi.  425. 

Pow'rt,  L  128,  186,  360,  622. 
fl.  11,  310, 456. 522,  875. 9^8. 
iii.  52,  100,  176,  218,  266, 
iW,  996,  397.  iv.  6S,  939>  v. 
601,  697,  743,  772,  824,  840, 
841.  vi.  22,  61,  85,  686,  786, 
898.  vit.  162.  Ix.  136,  600, 
1048.  X.  84,  86, 186, 395,  46o. 
xL  221.  xii.  91,  577. 

fraKtke,  xl  802. 

Practia'd,  iv.  122, 124,  945. 

PrMmin^oce,  v.  66l.  xi.  347. 

Preeminent,  iv.  447*  viii.  279* 

Pndse,  iii.  106,  414,  415,  453, 
697.  IV.  46,  638,  676,  679  v. 
172, 179,  184,  191, 192, 196, 
199,  204,  405.  vi.  876,  745. 
▼U*  187.  ix.  196,  749,  750, 
800,  1020.  xl.  6l7. 

PraiM,  (verb,)  I.  781.  fiL  676. 
iv.  436.  ▼.  147,  169.  ix,  693. 

Prai8*d,  ii.  480.  vtt.  258. 

Pr«iMi,  iii.  147.  iv.  144. 

Prtvlty,  xll.  288. 

Pray,  iii.  190.  x.  1060rXi.  32. 

Pray'd,  v.  209. 

Prayer,  ill,  191.  xi.  6,  146,  189, 
807,311. 

Pntriog,  X.  1081.  xi.  2. 


Prayrs,  x.  859.  952.  xi.  14,  «4, 

252. 
Prays,  xi.  90. 
Preacli*d.  xt.  723.  xii.  448. 
Preamble,  iii.  367. 
Precedence,  ii.  38. 
Precedes,  ix.  327.  x.  640. 
Precept,  x.  65i. 
Precincts,  ill.  88. 
Precious,  i.  692.  Hi.  6II.  r.  112. 

ix.  106,  795. 
More  Precious,  xiL  293. 
Predpioe,  1.  173. 
Precipitance,  vtt.  291. 
Precipitant,  iii.  563. 
Precipitate,  vi.  280. 
Precise,  xii.  589. 
Predestination,  iii.  114. 
Prediction,  xiL  553. 
Predominant,  viii.  16D. 
Preface,  ix.  676.  xi.  251. 
Prefer,  i.  I7.  vi.  144. 
Preferr'd,  viii.  52.  ix.  99. 
Preferrbg,  L  102.  IL  355. 
Pregnant,  I  22.  ii.  779,  918.  vL 

483. 
Prepare,  v.  689.  xi.  555,  687. 
Prepar'd,   i.    70,  615,   70a  iv. 

664.  V.  808.  vi.  738,  78a  viL 

225.  vin.  299-  ix.  881.  xL  126, 

365,  571.  xii.  144. 
Presage,  vi.  201. 
Presaging,  !•  627.  xn.  6I8. 
Prescrib-a,  iii.  81  iv.  878,  909- 

X.  657. 
Prescript,  xiL  249. 
Pretence,  iL  240.  tiL  MS,  64$. 

V.  358.  viL  11.  viii.  814,  551. 

ix.  836,  858.  x.  100,  144.  xi. 

319,  341,  351.  xu.  106,  5fiS. 
Present,  i.  20,628.  ii.  34,223, 

281,  459,  985.  ill  78.  iv.  762. 

V.  582.  vii.  5ia  ix.  316,  IO92. 

X.  840,  651,996.  xL  351,  871. 

xiL  201. 
Preteot,  (verb,)  vi.  26.  ix.  213. 
Presented,  iii.  48.   vi.   196.  ix. 

974. 
Presenting,  xL  21. 
Pmerve,  vi.  443.  xi.  579,  873. 
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Preis'tl,  iv.  501.  v,  S46. 
Presume,  viii.  ISI.  xiL  630. 
Presum'd,  vi,  £31.  vii.  13.  viii* 

356.  ix.  405,  g«l. 
Presumes^  x.  50. 
P^iumptiioiis^  iL  5)i2.  ir.  9\^. 

vUi.  567. 
Pretence,  ti.  421.  xiL  580. 
Prelencet,  ii  825. 
Pretend,  i^  244. 
Pretended,  x.  872. 
Pretending,  iv.  947*  ▼•  768. 
Prevail,  vi.  795.  x.  70^  408. 
Prevufl'd,  ix.  873. 
Prevailing,  iv.  973. 
Prevails,  x.  258. 
Prevalent,  vi.  411.  xL  144u 
Prevenient,  xi.  3. 
Prevent,  iv.  996.  x.  37,  987.  mI. 

773- 
PireVeftted,  iL  467,  739- 
Prevention,  vL  129,  320. 
Prey,  I.  382.  iL  181,  806,  844. 

iii.   248,  433,    44L   iv.   184, 

399.  ix.  416.  X.  268,  490,  609« 

xi.  124,  793.  xiL  341. 
Prick  forth,  ii.  5S6. 
PHd*,  I.  86,  58,  527,  572,  603. 

iL  428.  iv.  40,   310,  8O9.  v. 

6(^  74a  VL  341.  viL  478.  x. 

577,  874,  1044.  xL  7»5. 
Priest,  i.  494.  xu  25. 
Priests,  i.  480.  xiL  363. 
Prime,  L  506.  iL  423.  iii.  637« 

iv.  592.V.  21,  170.  295,563. 

VI.  447.  vSL  194,  540.  ix.  200, 

895,  940.  X.  3561  xi.  245,. 598. 
Primitive,  v.  350. 
Prince,  L  128.  iv.  871.  tL  44, 

281.  X.  185,  383,  621.  xl.  298. 

xii.  454. 
Princedoms,  iii.  380,  v.  6OI,  772> 

840.  X.  87,  460. 
Priilcely,  i.  859.  h.  304.  xi.  220. 
Princes,  i.  315,  735.  iL  S13.  v. 

355.  xi.  298. 
Principalities,  vL  447- x.  1S6. 
Prison,  i.  71.  ii.  59,  434.  iv.  824, 

906.  vL660.xL725. 
Private^  V.  109. 


Privilege,  vii.  589. 
Proboscis,  iv.  347. 
Proceed,  v.  47a  x.  824.  xL  69- 

xii.  7,  381. 
Proceeded,  vii.  69.  x.  164,  913. 

xi.  672. 
Proceedings  ix.  94i» 
Proceeds,  ix.  719>  973. 
Process,  ii.  297.  tii.  178. 
Procession,  vii.  222. 
Procinct,  vL  I9. 
Proclaim,  L  754.  iiL  325. 
Prodaim'd,  v.  663,  7M. 
Proclaiming,  ii.  499.  xii.  407. 
Proclaims,  xiL  36l. 
Procreation,  viii,  597. 
Procure,  ii.  225. 
Prodigious,  ii.  625,  7M*  ^  247. 

X.  302.  xi.  687. 
Ph)duce,  L  650.  viii.   146.  xi. 

687.  XiL  470. 
Prodoc*d,  X.  692.  xl.  29. 
Produces,  iiL  6IO.  v.  112. 
Producing,  ix.  721, 
Product,  xL  683. 
Productive,  it.  111. 
Proem,  ix.  549. 

Profan*d,L  390.  iv.  951.  ix.  930. 
Proffer,  ii.  425. 
Professing,  iv.  948. 
Profit,  vL  909* 
Profits,  viii,  571.  ix,  76I. 
Proflnent,  xii.  442. 
Profound,  ii.  438,  980; 
Profound,  (adj.)  iL  592,  S5S.  viL 

233. 
Profoundest,  i.  251. 
Profundity,  viL  229- 
Profuse,  iv.  243s  vliw286. 
Progenitor,  v.  544.  xi.  346. 
Progeny,  ii.  430.  iii.  96.  v.  503, 

60a  xL  107.  xii.  138. 
Progress,  iv.  976.  xi.  175, 
Progressive,  viii.  127. 
Prohibit,  ii.  437* 
Prohibition,  iv.  433.  ix.  645. 
Prohibitions,  ix.  76O. 
Projecting,  ii.  329. 
Prolific,  viL  280. 
Prologue,  ix.  854. 
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Prolong,  xi.  547* 
Prolong'd,  xi.  SSI. 
Promisclunis,  i.  S80. 
Promise,  li.  238.  xi.  155.  xii.  IS?, 

S9Z,  487. 
Promises,  iv.  84. 
Prorois'd.  iv.  589,  7S2.  ix.  843, 

1070.  XJ.  SSI,  413.  xii;  260, 

519,  548,  62s. 
Promis'd-laiid,  iii.  531.  xii.  172. 
Promontory,  vii.  414.    . 
Promontories,  vi.  654. 
Promote,  Ix.  234.  x.  745. 
Prompt)  v.   149..  viii.  240.   ix. 

854. 
Prompted,  vi.  636. 
Prone,  i.  195.  ii.  478.  iv.  SS3.  v. 

266.  vii.  506.  viii.  433.  ix.  497. 

X.  514. 
Pronounc  d,  ii.  352,  809.  iv.  427, 

761.  V.  148,  814:  viU.  333.  ix. 

154,553.  X.  197,. 640,  1022. 

xi.  83. 
Proof,  i.  132.  ii.  101,  686.  iii. 

103.  iv.   350,.  520,    lOlO.  v. 

865.  viii.  535.  ix.  298,  967* 

1142.x.  385^882. 
Ptrop,  ix.  433. 
Prop,  (verb,)  ix.  210. 
Proimgate,  viii,  420. 
Propagated,  viii.  580.  x.  729- 
Proper,  ii.  75.  iii.  634,  v.  276, 

493.  viii.  619. 
Properly,  X.  791* 
Prophesy,  xU.  525. 
Prophet,  xii.  375. 
Prophetic,  ii.  346. 
Prophets,  iii.  86,  xii.  243. 
Propitiation,  xi.  34. 
Propitious,  V.  507.  ''iii.  380.  xi. 

441.  xii.  612. 
Proportion,  viiL  385.  ix.  711- 
Proportional,  ix.  936. 
Proportion^,  v.  479- 
Proportions,  xi.  562. 
Proposals*  vi.  6I&  . 
Proposed,  iL  SeOi  447.  viii.  64. 

X.757. 
Proposest,  viii.  400.  x.  1038. 
Propound,  vi.  567. . 


Propounded,  vi.  612. 
Propriety,  iv.  751. 
Pnweyi.  16.  v.  150. 
Proserpina,  ix.  396. 
Proserpine,  iv.  269* 
Prospect,  iii.  77,  548.  ir.   144. 
200.  V.  88.  vii.  423,  556.  x« 

89,  552.  xi.  380.  xii.  143. 
Prosper,  ii.  39.  vi.  795.  xii.  Sit 
Prospered,  %iii.  45.  x.  360. 
Prosperity,  ii.  39.  . 
Prosperous,  ii.  259.  xi.  364. 
Prostitttthig,  xi.  716. 
Prostrate,    i.    280.   vt  841.  x. 

1087,  1099. 
Prostration,  v.  782< 
Protects,  ix.  266. 
Protesting,  x.  480. 
Proteus,  iii.  604. 
Proud,  i.43,  533.  ii.  10,  533, 691. 

iii.  159.  iv.  536,  770, 858, 971. 

V.  809,  907.  vl.  89,  131. 191. 

609,  789.  vii.  e09.  ix.  383.  x. 

424,  764.  xii.  25,  72;  342. 
Proudest,  xii.  407. 
Proudly,  i.  590.  viL  439- 
Prove,  ii.  369,  ^08,  iv.  p85.  vi. 

117,  170.  viii.  388.  x.  664, 

761,  963.  xi.  123.       . 
Prov'd.  i.  92.  iii.  II9.  iv.  48.  vi. 

90,  271.  ix.  333,  616. 
Proves,  vi.  428,  8I9. 
Provide,  vi.  520. 

Provided,  viU.  S63.  x,  1058.  xi, 

61. 
Providence,  i*  25,.  \9L  i\.  559- 

xiL564,e47. 
Provident,  v.  828.  viL  4SS. 
Provides,  x.  237. 
Province,  vi.  77- 
Provision,  ix.  623. 
Provisions,  xi.  732. 
Provoke,  i.  644.  II  82.  x.  1027. 
Pfovok'd,  I.  645.  Iv.  91R  V.  15*: 

ix.922. 
Provokes,  ix.  175. 
Provddng,  xii.  318. 
Prow,  XL  746. 

Prowess,  i.  568.  vi.  45.  xr.  789^ 
Prowling,  iv.  183. 
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Prudenlji.  468.  ^ii.  430. 

Prune,  iv.  438.  ix.  210. 

Pry,  i.  655.  ix.  159. 

Public,  ii.  303,  448.  iv.  389.  x. 
509.  xii.  317. 

Publish,  11. 238. 

Puissance,  v.  864.  vi.  1 19. 

Poissanty  L  632.  vi.  714.  xii.  322. 

Pulp.  iv.  335. 

Punctual,  viii.  23. 

Punic,  V.  340. 

Punish'd,  ii.  159,  1032. 

Punfsh,  iL  213.  x.  516,  803. 

Puoisher,  iv.  103. 

Punishment,  i.  155.  ii.  334,  699- 
iv.  911.  V.  881.  vi.  53,  807» 
904.  X.  133,  242,  544,  768, 
949,  1089.  xi.  520,  710.  xii. 
404. 

Poay,  ii.  367. 

Purchase,  iv.  lOl.  x.  500,  579. 

Pure,  i.  18,  425.  in.  7,  57,  564, 
607.  iv.  153,  293,  316,  466, 
502,  737,  747,  755,  805,  8O6, 
837.  V.  4,  100,  348,  407,  475. 
vi.  758.  vii.  244,  264.  viii.  180, 
506,  622,  623,  627.  X.  632, 
638,  784.  xi.  50,  285,  452, 
523,  606.  xii.  444,  515. 

Purer,  ii.  215.  iv.  153.  v.  416. 

Purest,  ii.  137.  v.  406.  vi.  66O, 
661. 

Purge,  ii.  141.  iii.  54.  xi.  9OO. 

Purge  off,  ii.  400.  xi.  52. 

Purg'd,  vii.  237.  xi.  414.  xii. 
54& 

Purity,  iv.  745.  ix.  1075. 

Purloind,  ii.  946. 

Purlieu^  iv.  404. 

Purple,  i.  451.  iv.  259,  596,  764. 
vii.  479*  ix.  429.  xi.  241. 

Purples^  vii.  30. 

Purpose,  iii.  172.  iv.  337.  vi.  675. 
vii.  614.  viii.  337.  xi.  195.  xii. 
301. 

On  Purpose,  iv.  584. 

With  Purpose,  ii.  971.  iii.  90.  vii. 
7S.  . 

Purposed,  iii.  404.  iv.  373.  ix.  4l6. 

Purposes,  i.  430. 
roL  II. 


Pursue,  ii.  8,  249,701.  iv.  36^. 

vi.  715.  xii.  206. 
Pursu'd,  i.  306.  ii.  79,  165,  790. 

iv.  125,  572.  vi.  858.  ix.  15, 

397.  xi.  188,  202,  563. 
Pursuers,  i.  326. 
Pursues,  i.  15.  ii.  524,  945,  949- 

X.  783.  xii.  205. 
Pursuing,  iL  998.  vi.  52.  xi.  192. 

xii.  195. 
Pursuit,  i.  170.  iii.  397.  vi.  538. 
Purveyed,  ix.  1021. 
Push'd,  vi.  197.  X.  670,  1074.  xi. 

831. 
Put,  L  132.  ii.  517.  iv.  3,  941, 

1002.  X.  179»  497. 
Put  forth,  i.  641.  vi.  583.  vii. 

310. 
Put  not  forth,  vi.  853.  vii.  171. 
Put  off,  iii.  240. 
Put  on,  iii.  479.  vi.  734,  735.  ix. 

714. 
Puts,  iv.  386,  888. 
Putson,  ii.  631.ix.  667. 
Putting  off,  iv.  739.  ix.  713^ 
Pygmean,  i.  780. 
Pyramid,  ii.  1013. 
Pyramids,  v.  758. 
Pyrrha,  xi.  12. 
Pythian,  ii.  530.  x.  530. 
Python,  X.  531. 


Q 

Quadrate,  xi.  62. 

Quadrature,  x.  381. 

Quaff,  V.  638. 

Quaint,  viii.  78.  ix«  35, 

Qualms,  xi.  481. 

Quarry,  x.  281. 

Quarries,  v.  759. 

Quarter,  vi.  530. 

Quarters,  iii.  714.  v.  192,  689. 

Quaternion,  v.  181. 

Queen,  i.  439.  i^*  6O8.  viii.  60. 

ix.  684. 
Quell,  V.  740.  xii.  311. 
Queird,  iv.  860.  vi.  386,  457.  xi. 

496. 

Ll 
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Quencb.  xiL  49^. 

Quench'd,  ii.  739-  iii.  ^5. 

Quest,  ii.  830.  ix.  414. 

Question,  iv.  887. 

Question^    (verb,)    iv.   882.  ix. 

720. 
Question'd,  iii.  l66. 
Quick,  iv.  1004.  v.  269.  vi..  597, 

619.  vii.  405.  viii.  259.  ix.  399* 

xii.  460, 
Quicken*d,  v.  85.  ix.  587. 
Quick'ning,  v.  861. 
Quiet,  X.  272.  xii.  80. 
Quiloa,  xi.  399- 

Quintessence,  iii.  71d  vii.  244. 
Quire,  iii.  217.  iv.  264.  ix.  I98. 

Xii.  336. 
Quires,  iii.  666.  iv.  711.  v.  251. 

vii.  254. 
Quit,  iv.  51.  V.  882.  vi.  548.  vii. 

44a  xi.  548.    . 
Quitted,  iii.  SO7.  iv.  770.  x.  627. 
Quiver,  vi.  764.  ix.  390. 
Quivers,  iii.  367. 


R. 


Rabba,  L  S97. 

Race,  ii.  529.  vii.  99.  xii.  505, 
554. 

Race,  i.  432,  577,  780.  ii.  194. 
848,  382,  834.  iii.  I6I,  280, 
679.  iv.  475,  732.  vi.  501,  896. 
vii.  33,  45,  155, 189,  530,  630. 
viii.  339.  ix.  416.  X.  385,.  607, 
984,  988.  xi.  13,  331,  6O8, 
621,  782,  786.  xii.  104,  163, 
214. 

Races,  ix.  33, 

Racked,  i.  126. 

Racking,  xi.  481^ 

Radiance,  vii.  194. 

Radiant,  ii.  492.  iii.  63,  379,  594, 
646.  iv,.  797-  y.  457.  vi.  76l. 
vii.  247.x.  85,  xi.206. 

Rage,  i.  95,  175,  553.  ii.  67>  144, 
171,  268,  539,  58U  791.  iiL 
80,  241.  iv.  9,  857»  969i  y, 
845.  vi.  199,  217,  635,  696, 


813.  Viii.  244.  he.  1&  zii.  5i, 

194. 
Rag'd,  i.  277,  666.  vi.  211.  xL 

444. 
Raging,  ii.  213,  600.  v.  891.  x. 

286. 
Rags,  iii.  491- 
Rain,  viii.  146.  x.  1Q63.  zi.  74^, 

826,  894. 
Rain,  (verb,)  viiL  14fiL 
Rainbows,  vii.  446. 
Rain'd,  vii.SSl.  ix.  1122- 
Raise,  i.  23.  iL  272.  HL  296L  if* 

574,  806.  V.  6Sa  vi.  224.  tw. 

430  ix.  43,  314.  xi.  103,  79^^ 

877.  xii.  123,  162,  318,  547- 
Raiad,  i,  43,  99,  529,  551.  K.  5, 

427,  468,  521.  iii.  25&  iv.  60, 

226,  416,  590.  V.  226.  S»i, 

758.  vi.    138,   856L   viL  1&7- 

viii-  2.58,  300.  ix.    177,  314, 

669,   740.  X.   457,  1012-  xi. 

422. 
Rallied,  i.  269.  vL  7^6. 
Ramiel,  vi.  372. 
Rampant,  vii«  466. 
Rampart,  i.  678. 
Ranap'd,  iv.  S43. 
Ran,   i.  451.   iv.   240.   vi.  642. 

viii.  268.  ix.  «91.  X.  27-  xii. 

608. 
Rancor,  ix.  409.  x.  1044. 
Random,  iv.  93a  x.  6S8. 
Range,  iv.  6^1, 7M.  ix.  134.  x. 

492; 
Ranged,  ii.  522.  vi.  48.  viu  426. 

xi.  644« 
Ranging,  vi.  248^ 
Rank,  xi.  278. 
Ranked,  u.  867.  vi.  604. 
Ranks,  L  6I&  iv- 140.  vi  71.  xii. 

213. 
Eapsa£k*d;  i,  686. 
Ransom,  iii.  221.  x.  61.  xii.  4%4. 
Ransom'd,  iii.  297. 
Rapacious,  xi.  258.    , 
Rape,  i.  505. 11  794.  xiw  717- 
Raphael,  v.  221,  224,  561.  ti. 

363.  yii.  4a  iHii  64,217.mr 

235. 
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Hapid,  iL  532.  iv.  527.  vi.  711. 

Rapine^  ix.  461. 

Rapt,  iii  629.  vii.  23.  xi.  706, 

S53. 
Rapture,  v.  147-  vii.  36,  299»  ix, 

1082. 
Raptures,  iii.  S69, 
Rare.  ii.  948.   iii.  21,   6l2.  vi. 

353.  vii.  4^1.  xi.  6IO. 
Rarely,  xii.  537-    . 
Rase,  ii.  923.  xii.  53. 
Ras'd,  i.  362.  iii.  49- 
Rash,  V.  851.  ix.780, 86O.  xii.  76. 
Rashness,  xii.  222. 
Rational,   ii.   498,   v.   409.  viii. 

391,  687.  xii.  82. 
Rattling,  ii.  715.  vi.  546. 
Raven,  xi.  855. 
Ravenous,  x.  274,  637,  991. 
Ravin,  x.  599- 
Raviehnient,  ii.  554.  v.  46.  ix. 

541. 
Ray,  iii.  24,  620.  iv.  673.  v.  141. 

vi.  480.  viii.  140.  ix.  607. 
Rays,  iii.  625.  iv.  543.  v.  301. 

vi.  719.  vii.  372. 
Reach,  v.  571.  ix.  591.  x.  323, 
.     79*^3u.380. 

Reach,  (verb,)  ii.  606.  iv.  801. 
vii.  75.  ix.  593,  732,  779.  xi. 
94.  xii.  44,  556. 
Reach'd,  iv.  988.  v.  ^13.  vi.  131. 
Reaches,  iii.  697* 
Reaching,  ii..  1029*  vi.  146. 
Read,  i.  798.  ii.  4»2.  iv.  1011. 

viii.  68. 
Readiest,  ii.  976.  xii.  2l6. 
Readily,  viii.  272. 
Ready,  ii.   854.  iii.  72,  650,  v. 
132.  vi.  54,  609. 561.  ix.  626. 
Reaking,  viii.  256. 
Real,  V.  437.  viii-  310.  ix.  699. 

X.  151,  413. 
Realities,  viii.  575. 
Realm,  i.  342,  409.  ii-  133,  972, 
1005.  iv.  234.  viii.  375.  x.  189^ 
391,  392,   435.  xi.   400.   xii. 
162,  455. 
Realms,  i.  85.  ir.  1002.  vi.  166. 
vii.  147. 


Realty,  vi.l  15.  '     • 

Beap,  li.  339- 
Rea|)'d,  xi^43]. 
Reaper,  xi.  434. 
Reapers,  ix.  482. 
Reaping,  Iii.  67.  xii.  18. 
Rear,  ii.  78.  v.  589.  iv.  4^7. 
Rear,  (verb,)  xi.  278,  323. 
Rear'd,  i.  464.  iv.  699-  v.  65S. 

viii.  316.  xi.  7.'>8. 
Rears,  i.  221 . 
Re-Bscend,    i.   633.   iii.   20.  xit. 

48a 
Reason,  i.  248.  ii.  114,  121,  431. 

iii.  108.  iv.  389,  755,  895.  V. 

102,  106,  487,  79^.  vi.  41,  42, 

120,  125,  126.  vii.  508.  viii. 

443,  510,  554,  591.  ix.  113, 

^39,  243,  352,  360,  559,  60O, 

654,  738,  1130.   xii.  84,   86, 

89,  92,  98. 
Reason,  (verb,)  viii..  374. 
Reason*d,  ii.  558^ 
Reasoning,  viii.  25,  85.  ix.  879, 

872. 
Reasonings,  x.  830. 
Reasonless,  iv.  516. 
Reasons,  ii.  226. 
Reasons,  ix.  765. 
Re-assembling,  i.  186. 
Re-aMum'd,  x.  225. 
Rebel,  i.   38,  484.   iii.   677-  iv. 

823.  vi.  199.  647.  x.  83. 
Rebell'd,  vi.  179,  737,  899- 
Rebellion,  i.  363.  v.  715.  vi.  969- 

xii.  36,37. 
Rebellious,  i.  71, 747.  ii.  69I.  iii 

86.  iv.  952.  vi.  50,-414,  78ft 

vii.  140. 
Rebels,  v.  742. 
Rebounding,  x.  417. 
Rebounds,  i.  788. 
Rebuff,  ii.  936. 

Rebuke,  iv.  844.  vi.  342.  ix.  10. 
Recall,  V.  885. 

Recall,  (verb,)  iv.  95.  ix.  926. 
Recaird,  i.  169.  xi.  330,  422. 
Recant,  iv.  96. 
Receive,  i.  252.  ii.  218,  240.  iii 

106,  252,  294,  iv.  384,  672. 
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V.  315,  690,  781.  vi.  55,  75, 
15«,  iSS,  349,  561.  vii.  78, 
179,  361.  viii.  34S.  ix.  284p, 
309,  S50.  X.  639.  xi.  37,  505, 

707.  xii.  329,  469,  503. 
Receiv'd,  i.  174.  iii.  6I.  iv.  54, 

309.  V.  248.  vi.  22,  791,  805, 
875,  891.  vii.  119.  viii.  96, 
386.  X.  750.  xi.  636.  xii.  609. 

Receives,  ii.  439.  v.  423,  487.  vi. 
624.  viii.  35,  89.  xii.  137- 

Rcceiv'st,  ix.  I09. 

Receptacle,  vii.  307.  xi.  193. 

ReceplidD,  v.  769.  x.  807- 

Recess,  i.  795.  ii.  954.  iv.  258, 

708.  ix.  456.  xl.  304. 
Reciprocal,  viii.  144. 
Reck,  ix.  173. 
Reck'd,  ii.  50. 
Reckon,  viii.  7I. 
Reckon*8t,  ii.  G96. 
Reclaim,  vi.  791* 
Recline,  iv.  333* 
Recoil,  ii.  880. 

Recott'd,  iii.  759-  vl.  194,  391. 
Recoils,  iv.  I7.  it.  172. 
Recollecting,  i.  52S. 
Recollects,  ix.  471* 
Recomforted,  ix.  9I8. 
Recommend,  iv.  329- 
Recompense,  ii.  981.  iv.  47.  v. 

424.    viii.  5.    ix.    994,   99^, 

1163. 
Recompense,  (verb,)  iv.  893.  x. 

683. 
Recom|)ens*d,  x.  1052.  xii.  495. 
Recbncdl'd,  xi.  39. 
Reconcilement,  iii.  264.  iv.  98. 

X.943. 
Record,  v.  594.  vii.  338. 
Recorders,  i.  551. 
Records,  i.  361.  xii.  952,  513. 
Recover*d,  i.  240.  ii.  22.  iv.  357- 

V.  210.       . 
Recovering,  x.  966.  xi.  294, 499- 
Recount,  vii.  112. 
Recounted,  x.  298. 
Recure,  xii.  393. 
Red,  1.175.11.174.  iv.  978. 
Red-sea,  1.  306. 


Redeem,  iii.  914,  981,  299,  ^Oa 

xi.  258. 
Redeem*d,  iii.  960.  xi.  4S. 
Redeemer,  x.  6I.  xii.  445,  575- 
Redeems,  xii.  424,  434. 
Redemption,  iii.  222.  xiL  408. 
Without  Redemption^  v.  615. 
Redouble,  ix.  562. 
Redoubled,  vi.  370. 
Redound,  iii.    85.    ix.    188.  x. 

739. 
Redounded,  vii.  57* 
Redounding,  iL  889. 
Redounds,  v.  438. 
Redress,  ix.  219. 
Reduce,  ii.  96»  983.  iii.  39a  x. 

748.  xii.  89. 
Reduc'd,  i.  790.  v.  843.  vL  514^ 

777.  X.  438. 
Redundant,  ix.  503. 
Reed,  v.  23.  vL  519,  579-  vii 

321.  xi.  132. 
Reeds,  vi.  582. 
Re-edify,  xii.  350. 
Re-enter,  ii.  397. 
Refin*d,  v.  475.  xi.  63.  xiL  548. 
Refines,  viii.  589. 
Reflected,  iiL  723.   iv.'596.  x. 

1071. 
Reflecting,  vi.  18. 
Reflection,  iii.  428.  vii.  367* 
Reflux,  X.  739. 
Reform,  iv.  625. 
Reforming,  ix.  101. 
Refrain'd,  vi.  360. 
Refreshed,  ix.  1027. 
Refreshment,  ix.  237. 
Refuge,  ii.  168.  ix.  119.X.89I9L 

xi.  673. 
Refulgent,  vi.  527- 
Refuse,  IL  451.  v.  492.  vL  4L 

xii.  31. 
Refu8*d,  ii.  470,  471-  iv.  743.  x. 

756. 
Refusing,  ii.  459. 
Reftites,  X.  IOI6. 
Rcj^n,  i.  5.  iL  930.  iv.  €65;  x. 

672. 
Regained,  i.  970.  iv.  197. 
Regal,  i.  640.  ii.  515.  ifl.  339- 
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S40;  iv.  86d.  V.  280,  7S9,  816. 

X.  447.  xii.  $23. 
legard,  i.  65S.  ii.  281.  iii.  534. 

iv.  620,  877.  x.  866.  xi  334. 

xii.  16. 
tegard,  (verb,)  v,  44.  xii.  174, 

^57. 
legarded,  ix.  737* 
legardless,  lii.  408.  xii.  47* 
iegencies,  v.  748. 
Regenerate,  xi.  5. 
Icgent,  iii.  690.  v.  697,  698.  vii. 

37 1»  ix.  60. 
legimeol,  L  758. 
legion,  u  242.  iL  443,  619,  989. 

iii.  433,  56^.  vi.  80.  vii.  425. 

ix.  1125. 
legions,  i.  65.  iii.  349,  6O6.  v. 

263,  748,  750.  vi.  223.  xi.  77. 
legister'd,  xii.  335. 
legret,  x.  1018^ 
legular,  V.  623. 
leiect,  iv.  523.  v.  886. 
lejected,  x.  567,  876. 
^ign,  i.    102,   543.  ii.  96S.  v. 

609,  841.  vii.  381.   xii.  330, 

370. 
leign.  (verb,)  i.  261,  262,  263. 

ii.  324,  451,  698,  868.  iii.  315, 

3ia  iv.  112,  giSl.  V.  820,  832. 

vi.  188,  293,  888.  X.  375,  399- 

xi.  543.  xii.  91,  236. 
leign  d,   i.    514.  v.  341,   449, 

578.  xi.  751. 
leigning,  i.  124. 
leigns,  i.  497,  637-  ii.  59,  454, 

814,  909.  iv.  765.  V.  41,  680. 

vi.  43.  X.  549.  xi.  187* 
leimbatterd,  vi.  794. 
lein,  XI.  536. 
lein'd,  iv.  858. 
leinforcement,  i.  I90. 
leina,  vi.  346,  696.  x.  672. 
lejoice,  ii.  339.  viii.  392,  639. 

X.  396.  xi.  875.  xii.  475. 
lejoicd,  ii.  848.  v.  851.  vi.  878. 

X.  120.  xi.  8^. 
lejoicing,  ii.  487*  iv.  13.  v.  163, 

641.  vii.  180.  viii.  314. 
Reiterated,  i.  214. 


Relapse,  iv.  100. 

Relate,  i.  746.  v.  564.  vi.  298, 

373.  vii*  84,  604.  viii.  9,  204, 

208.  xi.  319.  xii.  11. 
Related,  iv.  875.  v.  94. 
Relating^  viii.  51, 203.   • 
Relation,  v.  556.  viii.  247> 
Relations,  iv.  756. 
Relator,  viii.  52. 
Relax,  vi.  599- 
Relaxed,  ix.  891. 
Releas'd,  xi.  197. 
Relent,  ii.  237-  iv.  79.  vi.  790.  x^ 

1093. 
Relented,  x.  940. 
Relentless,  ix.  130. 
Relents,  xi.  891. 
Relief,  x.  976. 
Relies,  ii.  416. 
Religion,  xi.  667.  xii.  535. 
Religions,  i.  37^. 
Religious>  xi.  622.  xii.  231. 
Reliques,  iii.  491.  v.  273. 
Relii'h,  ix.  1024. 
Reluctance,  ii.  337*  x.  1045. 
Reluctant,  iv.  31  i.  vi.  58.  x.  515« 
Rely,  ix.  373. 
Rehetl,  vi.  238. 
Remain,   ii.  320.  iii.  124,  203. 

V.  773.  vi.  115,  116.  X.  989. 
Remain'd,  ii.  768.  vii.  504.  ix. 

464,808,  1138. 
Remains,  i.  139,  645.  ii.  443.  y'u 

38.  viL  21.  viii.  13.  ix.  43.  x. 

129,  502.  xii.  14, 
Remarkably,  ix.  982. 
Remediless,  ix.  919* 
Remedy,  vi.  438.  x.  1079-  xi.  62. 
Remember,  iv.  449»  vi.  912.  viii. 

327.  X.  1046. 
Remember'd,  x.  12. 
Rememberst,  v.  674,  857.  vii. 

561. 
Remembrance,  iii.  704.  iv.  38. 

204. 
Remembering,  xii.  346. 
Remiss,  vi.  458.  viii.  387. 
Remit,  ii.  210.  xi.  885. 
Remorse,  i.  605.  iv.  IO9.  v.  134* 

X.  1098. 
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Without  Remocsef  v.    566.  xi. 

.    105. 

Jlemote,  ii.  477.  iii.  609-  iv.  284. 

vi.  173.  vii.  369.  viii.  I91.  Ix. 

812.  X.274. 
Remove,  xii.  59S. 
Remove,  (verb,)  ii.  277.  vi.  597. 

viiL  119.  xi.  96,  260.  xii.  204, 

290. 
Removal,  i.   73.   ii.  211,   321, 

835.  iii.  356.  vii.  272.  x.  211, 

934.  xi.  3,  412,  727,  889. 
Removes,  ix.  702. 
Rend,  x.  700.  xii.  182. 
Rend  up,  ii.  540. 
Render,   ii.    130,   459.   vi.  602. 

viii.  6.  ix.  823. 
Render  back,  x.  749- 
Renders,  viii.  1 69. 
Rend'rintr,  .\i.  551. 
Renew,  ii.  494.  iii.  175. 
Renewed,  ii.    1012.  iii.  226.  vi. 

783.  viii.  337.  ix.  321.  1133. 

X.  543,638.  xi.  66,  11 6,  140, 

499. 
Renewing,  iii*  729* 
Renews,  ii.  389. 
Renovation,  xi.  65. 
Ronounce,  ii.  312.  iii.  29I.  ix. 

884. 
Renown^  i.  477.  iii.  34.  vi.  378, 

422.  xi.  688,  698.  xii.  154. 
Renown'd,  i.  507-  iii.  465,  549. 

ix.  440.  670,  1101.  xii.  321. 
Repaid,  ix.  173,  1015.  x,  218. 
Repair,  viii.  457. 
Repair,  (verb,)  i.  188.  iii.  678. 

vii.  152.  xi.  144. 
Repair  d,  iv.  773.  vi.  878. 
Repairini?.  vii.  365.  x.  1087, 1099- 
Repast,  ii.  800.  v.  232,  630.  viii. 

214,ix.4,  403,  407. 
Repeal'd,  vii.  59. 
Repeat  vi.  318.  ix.  946. 
Repeated,  vi.  6OI.  vii.  494*  viii. 

32.  ix.  400. 
Repel,  viii.  C43.  ix.  284. 
Repeird,  vii.  611.  X.  666. 
Repent,  i.  96  iii.  190.  iv.  93.  xi. 

255.  xii.  474. 


Repentance,  iii.  I9I,  iv.  80.  xi 
724. 

Repentant,  xi.  1. 

Repenting,  ii.  369.  x.  75.  xi.  886. 

Repents,  xi.  90. 

Repine,  vi.  46O. 

Replenished,  vii.  447-  viii.  371- 

Replete,  ix.  733.  xii,  468. 

Reply,  ii.  467.  viii.  209.  ix.  321. 

Reply,  (verb,)  ii.  1010. 

Replied,  i.  156.  ii.  688,  746.  is. 
167,  273,  440.  iv.  659,  857, 
903,  946,  969.  V.  468,  506, 
852.  vi.  171.469.  viiL  4,65, 
179,  368,  378,  595.  ix.  Sl% 
290.  342,  377,  567,  614,  655. 
960,  1162.  X.  118,  124.  144, 
I6l,  602,  966.  1012  xLS70^ 
453,  55d.  xii.  468,  552,  574. 

Report,  iii.  701.  v.  SGQ. 

Report,  (verb,)  xii.  237. 

Reported,  vi.  21. 

Repose,  iv,  6l2.  v,  28,  ^iS,  ix. 
403,  407. 

Repose,  (verb,)  i.  319. 

Repos'd,  iv.  450.  v.  6S6, 

Repossess,  i.  634. 

Represent,  v.  104.  xi.  870. 

Represented,  x.  849. 

Representing,  viii.  6IO-  xii.  255. 

Reproach,  vi.  34.  xL  1 65,  811. 

Reproach,  (verb,)  ix.  1098. 

Reprnacbful.  xii.  40& 

Reprobate,  i.  697. 

Reprov'd,  x.  761. 

Re|)ti1e,  vii.  388. 

Repulse,  i.  630.  vL  6OO.  ix.  364. 

Rcpuls'd,  ii.  142.  x.  10,  910. 

Repute,  i.  639.  ii.  472. 

Requesf.  v.  56l.  vi.  894.  vii. 
111,635.  xi.  46,  47. 

Request,  (verb,)  x.  748. 

Require,  iv.  628.  v.  406.  ix,  590. 

Requir'd,  iv.  SOS. 

Requires,  iii.  735.  iv.  419.  ^« 
.529.  viu.  425.  64^ 

Re-salute,  xi.  184. 

Rcscueil,  xi.  682.  xii.  199. 

Resemblance,  iv.  364.  v.  114. 
vi.  114.  ix.  538, 
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Resembles,  ii.  S68.  v.  622. 

Resemblest,  iv.  889. 

Resembling,  n..l045.  viii.  543. 

Resent,  ix.  SOO. 

Reserve,  r.6\. 

Reserved,  i.  54.  ii.  l6l,  882.  v. 

128.  viii.  50.  ix.  768.  xi.  501. 
Reserving,  xii.  71. 
Reside,  ii.  265,  957.  xii.  284. 
Residence,   i.  734.  ii.  999.  riii. 

346. 
Resides,  viii.  112. 
Residing,  x*  607.  xii.  114. 
Resign,  vi.  731.  x.  J  48,  749.  xi. 

287.  xii.  301. 
Resigns,  iii.  688.  xi.  66. 
Besist,  I.  162.  ii«   I92,  814.    i?. 

1013.  vi,  323.  xii.  491. 
Resistance,  vi,  838. 
Resistless,  ii.  62. 
Resolve,  i.  120.  viii.  14.  ix.  830. 
Resolv'd,  i.  662.  ii.  201,  592.  v. 
668.  ix.  97,  585,  968.  X.  1038. 
Resolving,  xii.  IO9. 
Resolution,  i.    191.   ii.  468.  vL 

541.  ix,  90r.  X.  1029. 
Resonant,  xi.  563. 
Resorting,  xi.  81. 
Resound,  iii.  149.  v.  178.  x.  se^L 

xi.  592. 
Resounded,  i.  315.  ii.   789.  vL 

218.  vii.  561. 
Resounds,  i.  579-  ^iii.  334. 
Respiration,  xiL  540. 
Respite,  xi.  2/9. 
Respite,  (verb,)  ii.  46l.  v.  232. 
Resplendence,  v.  720. 
Resplendent,  iii.  36l.  ir.  723.  ix. 

568.  X.  66. 
Responsive,  iv.  683.   * 
Rest,  i.  66,  185.  ii.  618,  802.  iv. 
611,613,  617.  V.  11,  647.  vL 
272,415.  vii.  9I.  ix.  1120.x. 
1085.  xi.  375.  xii  314.  647. 
Rest,  (verb,)  i.  185.  iv.  633.  v. 
.    S68.  vi.  802.  ix.  649.  X.  778. 

xii.  257,  401. 
Rested,  vii.  595. 
Resting,  i.  237.  vii.  592,  593.- 
Restless,  ii.  526.  viii.  81. 


Restore,  i.  5.  xi.  12.  xiL  693. 
Restord,  iii.  288,  289.  x.  971. 

xii.  3. 
Restorer,  x.  646. 
Restrain'd>  viii,  628.  ix.  868.  xi. 

498. 
Restraint,- i.  32.  iii.  87.  ix.  209, 

1170,1184. 
Without  Restraint,  ix.  791. 
Rests,  iii.  S89.  v.  109-  x.  48. 
Result,  ii.  515.  vi.  619. 
Resume,  i.  278  xii.  466. 
Resum'd,  x.  574. 
Resumes,  xii.  5. 
Resurrection,  xii.  486. 
Retain,  ii.  285.  v.  501.  vii.  362» 

X.  582. 
Retained,  ix.  601. 
Retaining,  xi.  512. 
Retains,  viL  146. 
Retinue,  v.  355, 
Retire,  xi.  267- 
Retire,  (verb,)  ii.  686,  1038.  vii. 

170.  ix.  810.  xi.  237.  xii.  535. 
RetirM,  ii.  .557.  iv.  532.611.  v. 

231.  vi.  307,  338,  409,   570, 

781.  viii.  41,  504.  ix.  537.  «• 

423.  .    ■       • 

Retires,  v.  108.  x.  433. 
Retirement,  ix.  250. 
Retiring,  x.  378. 
Retort,  X.  761. 
Reported,  v.  906. 
Retreat,  i.  555.  ii.  317.  vi.  237, 

799.  X.  435. 
Retreated,  ii.  547. 
Retreating,  xi.  854. 
Retribution,  if'u  454. 
Retrograde,  viii.  127- 
Return,  iv.  42.  vii.  604.  ix.  250, 

S99.  405,  839,  844.  xii.  541. 
Return,  (verb,)  ii.  37,  335,  527. 

799,  839.  iii.  41.   159,  ^6h 

iv.  481,  .534.  V.  470.  vi.  39, 

606.  vii.  16.  viii.  21,  651.  X. 

54,  206,  808,  253,  770,  932. 

xL  200,  463,   534,   8l6.>  xii. 

171,218,219,422. 
Returned,  ii.  520,  736.  iii.  698. 

iv.  463,  464,  576,  590.  v.  SCU 
l14 
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vi.  Si5, 187.  vii.  135,  552,  567. 

viiL  245,  285,  337.  w-  57,  58, 

67,  226,  278,  401.  x.  34,  224, 

240,  341,  346,  455,  462,  518. 

Xi.  153,  294.  xii.  348. 
Keturning,  vi.  879.  «•  850.  xi. 

859.  xii.  632. 
Returns,  i.  140.  iiL  41.  iv.  812, 

906.  V.  276,  845.  ViiL  157. 
Return  *8t,  vi.  151.  xii.  610. 
Reveal,  v.  570.  xi.  113. 
ReveaVd,  vi.  895.  vii.  71,  122. 

viii.  177.  xii  151, 272,  545. 
Revellers,  vii.  33. 
Revels,  i.  782.  iv.  765. 
Revenge,  i.  S5,  107, 604,  ii.  105, 

107,  128,  129,  337,  371,  987, 

1054.  ill.  85,  160.  iv.  123,  SS6, 

390.   vi.    161,   905.  ix.   168, 

171,  466.  X.  242,  1036. 
Reveng'd,  iv.  4. 
Reverence,  ii.  478.  iii.  738.  v. 

359.  viii.  699.  ix.  835,   915. 

xi.  237. 
Reverence,  (verb,)  xi.  346,  5^5. 
Reverend,  xi.  71 9. 
Reverent,  iii.  349-  x.  1088, 1100. 
Reverse,  vi.  326.  xi.  41. 
Revile,  X.  118. 
Reviling,  x.  1048. 
Revisit,  ii.  13,21. 
Revisit'st,  iii.  23. 
Revive,  i.  279-  ii.  493.  vi.  493. 

xi.  87K 
Reviv'd,  vi.  497-  ix.  440. 
Revives,  xii.  420. 
Revoke,  iii.  126. 
Revolt,  i.  S3,  61I.  ii.  326.  iii. 

117.  vi.  262.  ix.  7. 
Revolt,  (verb,)  vi.  740. 
Revolted,  iv.  835.  vi.  31.  x.  534. 
Revolved,  vii.  381.  ix.  88. 
Revolving,  iv.  31. 
Revolution,  viii.  31.  x.  814  . 
RevolnticMis,  ii.  597. 
Reward,  iii.  451.  vi.  153,  910. 

vii.  ms.  X.  767.  xi.  459,  709. 
Reward,  (verb,)  xii.  46l. 
Rhea's,  i.  513.  iv.  279. 
Bbene,  1.  353. 


Rheums,  xi.  488. 

Rhodope,  viL  85. 

Rhomb,  viii.  134. 

Rhyme,  i.  16. 

Rib,  viii.  466, 469-  n.  912,  Il54w 

X.  884. 
Ribs,  t.  690.  X.  512. 
Rich,  i.   538.  iii.  504.   iv.    199. 

248,  701.  V.  355,  636.  vii.  501. 

X.  292.  xi.  407,  793- 
Richer,  xL  408. 
Riches,  i.  682,  691.  xiL  58a 
Richest,  ii.  3.  x.  446. 
Richly,  xi.  582. 
Rid,  vi.  737. 
Riddance,  iv.  682. 
Ride,  i.  764.  ii,  540.  iv.  974.  x. 

475. 
Ride  forth,  vii.  166. 
Rides,  i.  769.  ii.  930. 
Ridge,  iii.  432.  vii.  293.  x.  3U. 

ui.  146. 
Ridges,  vi.  236. 
Ridiculous,  xii.  62* 
Riding,  ii.  663. 
Rife,  i.  650. 
Rifled,  i.  687. 
Right  against,  i.  402. 
Right  down,  x.  398. 
Right  and  left.  vi.  55S,  5^9- 
Righteous,  i.  434.   iii.  292.  vi. 

804.  X.  30,  644.X170]. 
Righteousness,  ix.  1056,  x.  222. 

xi.  682,  814.  xii.  294,  550. 
Rightful,  V.  818. 
Rightlier,xi.  ^7. 
Rightly,  vii.  2.  viii.  439-  xL  159* 

xii.  418. 
Rigid,  iii.  212.  vL  BS.  viii.  334u 

ix.  685., 
Rigor,  X.  297,  803. 
Rigorously,  xi.  109. 
Rill,  iv.  229. 
Rills,  V.  6L 
Rimmon,  i.  467- 
Rifjd,  i.  206.  iv.  249,   335.   v. 

342. 
Ringlets,  iv.  306. 
Rings,  ii.  495. 
Riot,  i.  499*  X.  521.  xi.  715. 
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Ripe,  iv.  981.  V.  3^.  xi.  585. 

zii.  459. 
Rise,  i.  545.  ii.  135,  296.  m.^50, 

296.  iv.  664.  V.  125,  185,  188, 

289«  876.  vi.  136,285.  vii.  293. 

viii.  161,  296.  ix.  1 123.  x.  243, 

647>  958.  xi.  828.  xii.  24, 326, 

422. 
Rises,  xii.  56. 
Rlsine;,  ii.  15,  301,  476.  iii.  11, 

296,   551.  iv.  405,  607,  641, 

651.  V.  191,  716, 725.  vii.  102, 

441,  468.  ix.  75,  498,  1070. 

X.  185,  663.  xi.  665. 
Ri8*o,  i.  211.  ii.   726.  iv.   624^ 

V.  311.  X.  655,  975.  xii.  630. 
Rites,  i.  390,  414.  iv.  736,  742. 

vii.  149.  viil.  487.  x.  994.  xi. 

440,  691.  xii.  231,  244,  534. 
Rivals,  ii.  472. 
Riven,  vi.  449. 
River,  ii.  683.  iii.  85B.  iv.  223, 

276.  ix.  74,  78.  xi.  833.  xii. 

157,  630. 
River-dragon,  xii.  I91. 
River-horse,  vii.  474. 
River's*  ix.  614. 
Rivers,  i.  291.  ii.  575.  iii.  607. 

iv.  806.  vii.  305,  328,  437.  viii. 

275.  ix.  116.  xii.  176. 
Rivulet,  ix.  420. 
Road,  iv.  976.  v.  253.  vii.  373, 

577.  viii.  162.  X.  894,  672. 
Roam,  iv.  538. 
Roam,  (verb,)  iii.  476. 
Roam'd,  i.  521.  ix.  82. 
Roaming,  i.  382. 
Roar,  vi.  586. 

Roar,  (verb,)  ii.  267  xi.  713. 
Roar'd,  vi.  871. 
Robe,  ii.  543.  ix.  1058.  x.  222. 
Rock,  i.  450.  ii.  181,  646,  878. 

iv.  283,  543.  vi.  364.  vii.  300. 

X.  313.  xi.  336,  494. 
Rocks,  ii.  285,  540,  6^1.  1018. 

V.  759.  vi.  59s,  645.  vii.  35, 

408.  ix.  118.  xi.  852. 
Rocky,  iv.  549.  vi.  254. 
Rod,  i.  338.  V.  887.  xi.  133.  xii. 

198,211,212. 


Rode,  iv.  666.  vl  771>  840,  888. 

vii.  219,  557.  ix.  63.  xi.  747. 
Roll,  iii.  23.  v.  578.  vi.  57.  viiL 

19.x.  666.  xi.  620. 
RoU'd,  1.  223.  Hi.  718.  iv.  593. 

vi.  594,  765,  329,  861,  879- 

vii.  499.  ix.  6:^1.  X.  558.  xL 

749. 
Rolling,  i.  52,  324,  671.  ii.  873. 

iv.  16,  238.  viL  293.  xi.  46a 
Rolls,  ii.  583.  iii.  359.  zii.  183. 
Romance,  i.  580. 
Rome,  ix.  510,  671.  xL  405. 
Rood,  i.  196. 
Roof,  i.  717, 726.  ii.  644.  iv.  Ogft, 

772.  V.  137,  463.  ix.  1038. 
Room,  i.  779.  ii.  835.  iii.  285. 

iv.  207, 359,383.  vii.  190. 486. 

viii.  153.  ix.  148.  xii.  507. 
Root,  ii.  3S8.  iii.  288.  v.  479. 

ix.  645.  See  Take. 
Root,  (verb,)  vi.  855. 
Roots,  ii.  544.  x.  299* 
Rose,  iii.  43.  iv.  256.  v.  349.  viii. 

517.  ix.  73,  74. 
Rose,  (verb,)  i.  10,  546,  711.  ii. 

301,  466,  475.  iv.  229,  355, 

548.  V.  48.  vi.  207,  669,  746, 

vii.  324,  385,  459,  472.  viii. 

44.  ix.  1051,  1059.  X.  85,  329- 

xi.  738. 
Roseate,  v.  646. 
Roses,  iii.  364.  iv.  698,  773.  ix. 

218,  426,  893. 
Rosy,  V.  1.  vi.  3.  xi.  175. 
Rosy-red,  viii.  619. 
Rot,  xii.  179. 

Rove,  iv.  617.  viii.  188.  xi.  586. 
Rough,  ii.  948.  v.  342.  vi.  108. 
Roving,  ii.  6l4.  iii.  4.^2.  viii.  I89. 

ix.  575. 
Round,  vii.  267.  ix.  183.    • 
Round,  (adject.)  i.  285.  ii.  832^ 

i04B.  iii.  419,  728.  iv.  lOOa 

vi.  6,  484.  X.  318. 
Rounded,  x.  684.    • 
Rounding,  iv.  685. 
Rounds,  viii.  125. 
Rouse,  i.  334.  iii.  329. 
Rous'd,  i.  377.  ii.  287. 
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.Rait,  L  747.  »vi.  Sar,  598,  «7S. 

viL  34.  X.  534. 
Rout,  w.  770,  995.  iv.  3. 
Row,  i.  709. 7«r-  iv.  146.  V.  21«. 

▼i.  572,  604,  650.  ix.  627. 
Bows,  Tij.  439^ 
Roynl,  i.  677*  ii.  I-  iv-  211.  v. 

756.  xii.  325. 
Boyaltiet,  li.  451. 
Rubb*d,  i.  774. 
Rubied*  v.  <i33. 
Biiby,  iii.  597- 
Ruddy,  ii.  889.  ix.  578. 
Rude,  ix.  391,  544.  x.  i074. 
Rue,  xi.  414. 

!Rue,  (F€rb,)  I  134.  ix.  1180. 
Rueful,  ii.  580,  780. 
]Ru€»,  iv,  72. 

Ruin,  L  46, 9I.  ii.  S05,  509, 995, 
.    1009.  iw.  622.  T.  567.  vi.  19J, 

456,  519,  670,  707,  874.  ix. 

275,  493. 
Ruin,  (verb,)  iii.  258.  v.  228. 
Ruin'd,  i.  593.  ix.  9O6,  950. 
Ruining,  vi.  868. 
Ruinous,  ii.  921.  vi.  2l6. 
Rule.  iv.  301,  429.  V.  297.  vii. 

347.  viii.  375.  x.  582.  xi.  531. 

xii.  24,581. 
Jiule,  (verb,)  i.  736.  ii.  327.  vii. 

350,  351,  520,  628.  ix.  1184. 

X-  196,  493.  xi.  SSg.  xii.  226. 
Jlul'd,  i.  516.  iii.  711.  vi.  848. 

ix.  1127.  X.  493,516. 
Rules.  x,u  523. 
Rules,  (verb,)  ii.  351,  907.  vi. 

177. 
Ruaiinetin)^,  iv.  352. 
Rumour,  ii.  965. 
Rumour'd,  iv.  817* 
Run,  iii.  607,   6^n.  v.  181.  vi. 

335.  vii.  98,  372.  viii.  SB.  xii. 

605, 
Rung,  ii,  IS55,  723.  iii.  347.  vi. 
•     204.  vii.  562,  6^3.  ix.  787. 
Running,  vii.  397. 
Runs,  iv.  234. 
Rupture,  vii.  419. 
Rural,  iv.  134,  247.  v.  211.  ix.  4, 

451,  841.  xi.  639. 


Rash,  ii.  534. 

Rush'd,  ii,  726.  vi.  215,  €00,  749L 

xi.  743. 
Rushing,  iv.  407.  vi.  97,  3«. 
Rustling,  L  768.  ix.  519. 
Russian,  x.  431.  xi.  394. 
Rustic,  xi.  433. 

S. 

Sabbatfa,  vii.  ^. 

Sabbath -ev'oing,  viii.  246. 

Sabean,  iv.  l62. 

Sable.vested,ii.962. 

3acre<],  i.  454.  Ii.  1034.  liL  29, 
148,  208,  369.  iv.  951.  v.  557, 
619.  vi.  25,  379,  709,  7«. 
vii.  331.  ix.  107,  192.  679, 
904,  924.  xi.  134.  xii.  21,  3«1, 
509. 

More  Sacred,  iv.  706. 

Sacrifice,  i.393.  Sii.  269.xii.232t 

Sacrific'd,  xi.  451. 

Sacrificing,  xi.  438.  xiL  20. 

Sad,  1.  135.  ii.  146,  5M,  578, 820, 
872.  iii.  525.  iv.  28,  357,  716. 
V.  94,  116,  564.  VI.  541.  ix.  13, 
9*7.  1002.  X.  18,  150,  343, 
719.  S63, 967. 977."  xi  40,  I09, 
162,  272,  478,  755,  868.  xiL 
603,609. 

Full  Sad,  xi.  675. 

Sadness,  iv.  156.  x.  23. 

Safe,  i.  310.  ii.  23,  317,  411.  iii. 
21.  197.  V.  683.  ix.  815.  x. 
316,875.  xi.  371, 814.  xii.  215. 
314. 

More  Safe,  vii.  24. 

Safer,  X.  1029. 

Safest,  ix.  268.  xi.  365. 

Safety,  ii.  280,  481.  vii.  15. 

Sagacious,  x.  281. 

Sage,  ii.  305. 

Sages,  xii.  362. 

Sail.  ii.  442.  vi.  534.  ix.  515^ 

Sail,  (verb,)  iv.  159. 

Sail-broad,  ii.  927- 

Sailing,  ii.  638*  iii.  52a 

Saib,  iii.  439. 

Sails,  (vef b,)  v.  268. 
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Saint,  ill.  484.  V.  247-  X\».  200. 

Saintly,  iv.  122. 

Saints,  iii.  330,  461.  iv.  762,  vL 
47,  598>  742,  767,  801,  882. 
vii.  136.  X.  614.  xi.  705. 

Sake,  iii.  258.  ix.  993.  x.  201, 
802.  xi.  514.  xti.  569. 

Salt,  xi.  834. 

Salvation,  xi.  708.  xii.441,  448. 

SaluiatioQ,  v.  386. 

Samarcand,  xi.  389. 

Samoed,  x.  606. 

Samos,  T..  265. 

Samson,  ix.  106o. 

Sanctity >  vii.  SOS.  viii,  487.  «• 
639.  xi.  837. 

Sanctities,  iii.  60. 

Snnctitude,  it.  293. 

Sanctuary,  i.  388.  v.  732.  vL  672. 
xti.  249. 

Sands,  i.  355.  ii.  903.  iv.  238. 

Sang,  iii.  383.  vii,  192^ 

Sttiguine,  vi.  333. 

Sap,  ix.  837. 

Saphir,  ii.  1050.  iv.  237.  vi.  758, 
772. 

Sapliirs,  iv.  605. 

Sapience,  vii.  195.  ix.  797,  1018. 

Sapient,  ix  442. 

Sarra,  xi.  243. 

Sat,  i.  360,  602,  689.  786,  795. 
ii.  5,  300,  304,  41?,  420,  557, 
648,  724,  777.  778,  962.  iii. 
63,  408.  iv.  30,  1 96, 197,  327, 
-333,  551.  549.  989.  V.  299, 
433,  597.  vi.  100,  446,  747, 
763.  vii.  5S7.  viii.  41,  287.  ix. 
1064,  1121.  X.  343,  428,  448, 
559,  594,  864.  xi.  79,  39s. 

Satan,  i.  82,  192,  271,  757.  ii.  5, 
300,  380,  427,  630,  674,  707, 
736,  968,  9SS,  1010.  1041.  iii. 
70,  422,  540,  663.  736.  iv.  9,. 
173,  356,  827,  878,  885,  905, 
950*  968,  986.  1006.  V.  2«5, 
658, 743,  756.  vi.  85,  109,  igu 
246,  324,  327,  414.  469,  557, 
607,  .900.  ix.  53,  75.  X.  2,  8, 
r72,  184,  189,236,  258,  315, 
327,  386,  414,  419,  426,  .^91, 


841,  J064.  xn.  m,  394>  480, 

547. 
Satan's,  xi.  248.  xii.  492. 
Satanic,  vi.  392. 
SaCed,  ix.  598. 
Satiate,  i.  179-  vii.  282.  viii.214. 

ix.  248,  792. 
Satiety,  viii.  21 6. 
Satisfaction,  lii^  212.  xii.  419. 
Satisfy,  iii.  295.  viii.  584.  x*  803, 

991. 
Satisfied,  ii.  212.  viii.  180.  x.  79,- 

804.  xii.  535. . 
Sttfst,  i.  21.  iv.  825. 
Saturn,  i.  512,  619-  x.  583. 
Savage,  iv.  172.  vii.  36.  ix.  1085. 
Save,  iii.  215,  279,  SOf .  iv.  855. 

vi.  538.  viii.  82,  153.  xi.  820. 

xiL  410. 
Save,  (adverb,)  i.  182.  ii.  814.  iii. 

427.  v.  39,  324,  380.  655.  vi. 

691.  viii.  409.  Ix.  478.  xH.  253, 

291. 
Sav'd,  iii.  173. 
Saves,  ii.  158.  xii.  319. 
Saviour,  iii.  412.  x.  209-  xii.  ^93/ 

544. 
Savour,  ix.  IOI9.  x.  269.  xi.  26. 
Savours,  x.  1043. 
Savoury,  iv.  335.  v.  84,  304.  ix. 

579.741. 
Scalding,  x.  556. 
Scale,  iv..354,  1014.  v.  483,  509.* 

vi.  245.  viii.  591.  xi.  666. 
Scale,  (verb,)  ii.  71. 

ScaVd,  iii.  541. 

Scales,  iv.  997.  vii.  401.  X-  676. 

Scaly,  i.  206  ii.  65 L  vii.  474. 

Scandal,  i.  4l6. 

Scann*d,  viii.  74. 

Scant,  iv.  628. 

'Scape,  i.  482,  749.  ii.  442.  I  v. 

911.x.  5,  1039. 
'Scap'd,  i.  239.  i».  7,  8,  906.  t. 

225.  xii.  117. 
Scar,  ii.  401. 
Scare,  i.  233,  699.  ii.  284,  541. 

iii.  433.  iv.  357,  874.  ♦.  139,' 

558,  559.  vi.  393,  568.  vh.  §7, 

313,  SI9,  470.  viii.  }55^  306.^ 
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ix.  664,  850.  z.  654;  9S5.  xi. 

499,  650,  762. 
Scars,  i..60U 
Scath'd,  1.613. 
Scatter  d,  i.  304,  885.  zi.  ftgi, 

658. 
Scene,  iv.  140*  xi.  687. 
Sceptre,  ii.  827»  iOOS.  iii.  SSQ, 

840.  iv.  90.  y.  816,  886.  vi. 

780,  746.  xil  357. 
Scepter'd,  i.  734.  ii.  48.  xi..660. 
Science,  ix.  680. 
Scieatial,  is.  837* . 
Scipio,  ix.  510. 
Scoffiqg,  Ti.  568,  689* 
3ooop,  iv.  336. 
Scope,  ii.  187' 
Scorch'd,  vi.  37«. 
Scorcbiog,  x.  691* 
Scoro,  1 178, 619.  il  697*  iv.  8S7, 

834,  909.  V.  904,  906.  vi.  632. 

ix.  299>  951.  X.  509.  xi.  811. 

xii.  341. 
Scorn,  (verb,)  iiL  199.  iv.  966.  ix. 

lOU. 
9com'd,  vi.  40.  X.  54,  41  $. 
Scornful,  iv.  5S6.  vL  149-  x.  625. 
Scoming,  ii.  134. 
Scorpion,  iv.  998.  x.  3S8,  524. 
Scorpions,  ii.  701  • 
Scour,  vi.  529. 
Scourge,  ii.  90.  . 
Scourge,  (verb,)  iv,  914. 
Scourg*d,  X.  311. 
Scours,  ii.  633.    . 
Scout,  ii.  133.  iii.  548.  . 
Scouts,  vi.  529. 
Scowls,  jL  491. 
Scribbled,  viii.  83. 
Scroll,  xii.  336. 
Scrupled,  ix.  997. 
Sculls,  vii.  402. 
Sculptures,  i.  7l6. 
Scumiii*d,  i.  704. 
6curf,  i.  672. 
Scylla,  ii.  66O. 
Sdeifid,  iv.  50. 
Sea-b^ast,  i.  200. 
Sea-farinj^,  ii..  288.   . 
Seamen,  i.  205. 


Seft-mew8»  xi.  835. 

Sea-monster,  L  462. 

Sea^monsters,  xi.  751. 

Red  Sea.    See  Red. 

Sea-weed,  viL  404. 

Seal,  vii.  409-  ix.  1043. 

Seal,  (verb,)  iv.  966. 

Seal  up,  X.  637. 

Seals,  xi.  835. 

Search,  ii.  403.  iv.  528,  79».  ix. 

S3.  X.  440. 
Search,  (verb,)  ii.  «3a  iv-  789- 

vi.  445.  vii.  125.  viiL  €6. 
Search*d,  ix.  76.  xii.  377. 
Seas,  iii.  559.  vii.  3t)8,  89^  399* 

428.  X.  642,  700. 
Season'd,  v.  850.ix.  200.  xii.  597. 
Season,  (verb,)  x.  609. 
Seasons,  iii.  41.  iv.  640.  v.  323.^ 

vii.  342,  427,  623*  viiL  69-  «• 

678,  1063. 
Seat,  i.  6,  181,  243,  383,  467, 

634-  ii.  76,  347,  3£K,  674, 

931,  1O50.  iiL  527,  ^32,  669> 

724.  iv.  247,  371,  756.  vL  27, 

197,  226,  273.  vii.  141,  329. 

623.  viiL  42,  299,  557,  590. 

ix.  100,  153,  782.  x.  85,  237, 

424,  614.  xi.  148,  343,  386, 

388,  407,  408,  418,  575.  xa. 

457,642. 
Seat,  (verb,J  i.  720. 
Seated,  vi.  644. 

Seats,  i.  383,  796.  v.  392.  xt  82. 
Second,  (verb,)  ii.  419-  ix.  101. 
Secondary,  v.  854. 
Seconded,  iv.  9^  v.  850.x.  335. 
Secrecy,  viii.  427. 
Secret,  i.  6,  795.  ii.  663,  766, 

838.   iii.  671.   iv.   7-  v.  672. 

vi.  522.  ix.  810,  811.  x.  32, 

248,358. 
Secretest,  x.  249. 
Secrets,  ii.  89I,  972.  v.  569.  vii. 

95.  viii.  74.  X.  478.  xii.  578.* 
Sect,  vi.  147. 
Secular,  xii.  517. 
Secure,  i.  261,  69S^  ii.  359»  399. 

iv.  186,  791.  V.  238,  638,  736. 

vj.  541,  672,  ix.  339,  1175. 
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)c  779-  xi.  196,  746,  802.  %i\. 
620. 
Secure,  (verb,)  ix.  S47,  348. 
Seotti^d,  V.  22«. 
Securely,  vi.  ISO. 
Securer,  ix.  871 .   ' 
Sedentary,  v\ii.S2. 
Sedge,  1.  304. 
Seditious,  vi.  152. 
Seduce,  ii.  S68.  vi.  901.  ix.  307. 
Seduc*d,  i.  SS,  219.  iv.  83.  ix.  287* 

X.  41,  382, 485,  577. 
Sedulous,  ix.  27. 
Seed,  i.  8.  vii.  310,  312.  x.  180, 
181,  499,  965,  999,  1031.  xi. 
26,  116,  155,   873.  xii.   125, 
148,  233,  260,  273,  327,  379, 
395,  450,  543,  600,  601,  623. 
Seed-time,  xi.  899. 
Seek,  i.  163,  382,  480.  ii.  252, 
464,  975.  iii.  233,  476.  iv.  184, 
272.  375,  487,  735,  774.  V. 
518.  vi.  376,   559.  viii.  187, 
197,  390.  ix.  124,  127,  364, 
383,1140, 1141, 1 152.x.  1001, 
1028, 1067.  xi.  328,  770.  xii. 
515. 
Seeking,  iii.  453.  x.  943.  xi.  532. 
Seeks,  vi.  384.  vii.  6l3.  ix.  255, 

274.  xii.  165. 
Seek*8t,  vi.  724.  vii.  639.  viii. 

428. 
Seeming,  iv.  3l6.  iv.  758.  x.  11. 

xi.  604. 
Seemingly,  v.  434. 
Seemliest,  ix.  268. 
Seer,  xii.  553. 
Seir,  xii.  146. 
Seize,  i.  317.  ii.  703.   iv.  407, 

796.  xi.  221.  xii.  S56. 
Seiz'd,  i.  511.  it.  432,  7*^.  iii« 
271,  552,  553.  iv.  489-  vi.  I98, 
.  647.  vii.  143  viii.  288.  ix.  1037. 

XI.  669.  xii.  412. 
Seizure,  xi.  254. 
Seldom,  ix.  423.  x.  9OU 
Select,  xi.  646,  823.  xii.  111. 
Selectest,  viii.  513. 
Seleucia,  iv.  212.  . 


Self-batancM,  vii.  242. 

Self-begot,  V.  860. 

Self-condemning,  ix.  1 188. 

Self-deprav'c),  iii.  ISO. 

Self-destruction,  x.  IOI6. 

Self-esteem,  viii.  572. 

Self-knowing,  vii.  510. 

Self-left,  xi.  93. 

Self-lost,  vii.  154. 

Self-opend,  v.  254. 

Self-raisM,  i.  634.  v.  8601 

Self-roU'd,  ix.  183. 

Self-same,  x.  315.  xi.  203. 

Self-tempted,  iii.  130. 

Semblance,  i.  529-  ix.  607« 

Senate,  xii.  225. 

Send,  ii.  402, 415.  iii^  324.  v.  548. 
vL  425,  459.  vii.  166,  572. 
ix.  410.  X.  55,  403.  xi.  97,26  U 
xii.  486. 

Send  forth,  iv.  383.  vi.  486.  xi: 
117. 

Send  up,  ix.  195. 

Sender,  iv.  852. 

Sending,  x.  59. 

Setils,  viii.  238.  x.  l&TI.  xii.  498. 

Seneschals,  ix.  38. 

Sennaar,  ii.  467. 

Sense,  i.  98.  ii.  151,  556.  iii.  137. 
iv.  206,  379.  V.  411,  485,  565, 
572.  vi.  351,  394.  viii.  II9, 
289, 456,  579, 609.  ix.  96, 113, 
188.  315,  554.  580,  871,  987, 
1031.  X,  754,  810.  xi.  469. 
xii.  10. 

Senses,  iii.  188.  v.  104.  xi.  265, 
540. 

Sensible,  ii.  278. 

Sensual,  ix.  II29. 

Sent,  ix.  587.  x.^67,  27r. 

Sent,  i.  585,  750.  iv.  170,  842, 
852.  vi.  621.  836.  vii.  72.  viii. 
141,  647.  X.  209,  429,  557, 
1091,  1103.  xi.  356.  xii.  170, 
270,612. 

Sent  forth,  xi:  857. 

Sentiip;  xi.'742. 

Sented,  x.  279. 

Sentence,  ii.  51,^  «08,  291.  ill.' 
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U5,  332.  ix.  88.  x.  4f8,  192, 
776,  805,  984,  1031.  xi.  109, 
253. 

Sentence,  (verb,)  x.  97^ 

Sentries,  ii.  412. 

Sents,  ix.  200. 

Seon's,  i.  409- 

Separate,  vi.  743.  ix-  422,  424^ 
970.  X.  251. 

Sequel,  iv.  1003.  x.  334. 

Sequent,  xii.  l65. 

Sequestered,  iv.  706. 

Seraph,  i.  324.  iii.  667.  v.  277> 
875,  896.  vi.  579.  vii.  113, 198* 

Seraphic,  i.  539,  794. 

Seraphim,  i.  129.  ii.  512,  75a 
iU.  381.  V.  749,  804-  vi.  249, 
604,841. 

Serapis,  i.  720. 

Serbonian,  ii.  592. 

Sore,  X.  1071' 

Serenate,  iv.  769. 

Serene,  iii.  25.  v,  123,  734.  vii. 
509'  viii.  181.  %.  1094.  xi.  45. 

Sericana,  iii.  438. 

Serpent,  i.  34^  ii.  652.  iv.  347-  vii. 
495.  ix.  86,  16],  182,  413,  455, 
495,  560,  615,  647,  764,  785, 
867,  930,  1150.  X.  3,  84,  162, 
165,  174,  495,  514,  580,  867, 
879,  927,  1034.  xii.  234,  383, 
454. 

Serpeut-error,  vif.  302. 

Serpent^kind,  vii.  482..  ix.  504. 

Serpent-tongue,  ix.  529. 

Serpentine,  x.  870. 

^rpent*8,  x.  1032.  xii.  150. 

Serpents,  x.  520,  539. 

Serried,  i.  548.  vi.  599. 

Servant,  vi.  29.  x.  214. 

Servant  of  Servants,  xii.  104. 

Servants,  x.  215. 

Serve,  i.  263.  ii.  999.  Iii.  680. 
iv.  943.  V.  101,  322,  532,  58S, 
590,  681,  802.  vi,  166,  175, 
179,  «80,  183,  440.  vii.  115. 
viii.  87,  168.  ix.  85,  1092.  x. 
727,  767.  xi.  517,  881. 

Scrv'd^  i.  64, 217.  iii- 1 10.  iv.  39». 


vi.  599.  viii.  34.  ix.  38.  547- 
xi.  60,  518. 

Serves,  ii.  385.  vii.  6l4r. 

Service,  i.  149.  iv.  45, 420.  v.  529. 
ix.  155. 

Servile,  ii.  246.  257.  xH.  305- 

Servility,  vi.  I69. 

Servilely,  iv.  959. 

Servitude,  vi.  175,  178-  ix.  I4rl. 
xii.  89>  132,220. 

Session,  ii.  514. 

Set,  i.  39.  72,  714.  iii.  221.  59S, 
58/.  iv.  51,  612,  66^.  V.  68, 
509,  632.  vi.  89,  522,  755.  vii 
349,  376,  385,  583.  viii.  67, 
227,  324,  382.  X.  149,  «9, 
664.  xi.  288, 382,  813,  86& 

Set  forth,  vi.  310.  vii.  4!<7. 

Set  free,  ii.  822. 

Sti  open,  xi.  825. 

Set  over«  ix*  941. 

Set  out,  viii  111. 

Set  up,  xii.  247. 

Sets,  ii,  804.  v.  357.   rm.  632. 

.   xii.  52. 

Sets  off,  V.  43. 

Setting,  i.  744.  iv.  540. 

Settle,  iv.  940. 

Settled,  ii-  279.  ▼»•  540. 

Sever,  ix.  366* 

Sever'd,  ix.  252.  953. 

Severe,  ii.  276,  SSS.  ill  224.  ir. 
293.  «9i,  S45.  V.  m.  a- 1  J^i' 
1169.  X.  1095. 

Too  Severe,  vi.  825. 

Severing,  i.  704. 

Sewers,  ix.  446. 

Sewers,  ix.  38. 

Sex;  i.  424.  iv.  206.  viii.  471.  ix- 
574,  822.  x.  898,  956. 

Sexes,  viii.  151. 

Sextile,  x.  659. 

Shade,  iii.  557, 615.  iv- 138, 141, 
245,  325,  451,  632,  572,  693. 
868.  V.  203,  230,  643.  vi,  666, 
828.  viii.  653.  ix.  185,  I10& 
1110  X.  249,  716.  ».  78. 

Shade,  (verb,)  v.  277. 

Shaded,  vi.  885. 
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Shades,  i.  65,  303.  ii.  621.  Hi. 
734.  iv.  239>  1015.  vii.  331.  ix. 
408.  X.  861.  xi.  570. 

Shades,  (verb,)  ix.  ^66. 

Shadier,  iv.  705. 

Shadiest^  iii.  39. 

Shading,  iii.  357,  509. 

Shadow,  ii,  669.  iii.  120,  619.  iv. 
470  ▼.  575.  ix.  12.  X.  264. 

Shadow'd,  v.  284.  viii.  311.  ix. 
1055. 

Shadowing,  vi.  554,  655. 

Shadows,  xii.  233. 

Shadowy,  iv.  776.  V-  48,  686. 
xii.  291,  303. 

Shad*8t,  iii.  377- 

Shady,  iii.  28.  iv.  720.  v.  137, 
S67.  viii.  262,  286.  ix.  277, 
420,  1037. 

Shafts,  i.  176.  iv.  768. 

Shaggy,  iv.  224.  vi.  645. 

Shake,  vi.  712. 

Shaken,  ix.  287. 

Shakes,  ii.  71  !•  vii.  466. 

Shallow,  ix.  544. 

Shame,  i.  115.  ii.  58.  496,  564. 
iv.  62,  313.  vi.  340.  ix.  255, 
812,  313,  1058,  1079,  1094, 
1097,  1114,  1119.  X.  lis,  159, 
336,  546,  555,  906.  xi,  629. 
;cii.  102. 

Shame,  (verb,)  ix.  384. 

Si)am*d,i.46i.ix.l  1 39. 

Shame  All,  xii.  413.    ' 

Shkipe,  i.  428.  590.  ii.  448,  649, 
666.  667,  681,  704,  756,  784. 
iii.  634.  iv.  288,  365,  398,  461, 
589,  8I9,  835,  848.  v.  276, 
309,  362.  vi.  352.  viii.  295, 
463.  ix.  503, 601.  x.  SS3,  450, 
49tr.  516,  574,  869.  xi.  129, 
239,297,467. 
Shap'd,  V.  55. 

Shaiies,  i.  358,  479,  790.  iii.  604. 
V.  105,  in.  vi.  753.  ix.  1082. 
.  xi.  467. 
Share,ii.  29,45'!.  X*  961. 
Share,  (verb,)  i.  267.  ix.  831. 
SSw'd,  vi.  326. 


Sharp,  ii.  902.  ix.  584.  x.  511,' 

977.  xi.  6S,  800. 
Sharpened,  iii.  620. 
Sharpest,  ix.  91. 
Sharpest-sighted,  til.  691. 
Sharpening,  iv,  978. 
Shattered,  i.  232.  ?i.  S6l. 
Shattering,  x.  IO66. 
Shaves,  ii.  634. 
Sheaf,  xi.  435. 
Sheaves,  iv.  984.  xi.  480. 
Shed,  iv.  501.  viii.  513.  ix.  89^. 

X.  631. 
Shed  down,  iv.  670. 
Shedding,  vii.  375. 
Sheds,  i.  597. 
Sheep-walks,  xi.  431. 
Sheer,  L  742.  iv.  182.  vi.  325. 
Shell,  V.  342. 
Shells,  vii.  407. 
Shelter,  vi.  843. 
Shelter,  (verb,)  ii.  167. 
Shelter'd,  ii.233,  824. 
Shelters,  ix.  IIO9. 
Shepherd,  i.  8.  xi.  436. 
Shepherds,  iv.  185.  xi.  650.  xii. 

365. 
Shield,  i.  284,  565.  iv.  785,  990. 

vi.  192,256.543.x.  542. 
Shields,  i.  548,  668.  iv.  553.  vi. 

83.  102,  305,  337,  840.  ix.  34.  - 
Shifts,  ix.  515. 
Shine,  iii.  52,  134.  iv.  661,  675. 

vi.  748.  vii.  108.  viii.  155.  i*. 

104.  X.  652. 
Shines,  iii.  386,  723.  iv.  363.  v. 

20.  vii.  380.  viii.  94. 
Shining,  ir.  757-  iii.  668,  670.  iv.  ^ 

283.  v.  259.  vii.  401. 
Ship,  ix.  513. 
Shiver'd,  vi.  389. 
Shivering,  x.  1003. 
Shoaling,  x.  288. 
Shoals,  vii.  400. 

Shock,  ii.lOV4.  vi.  207.  X,  1074. 
Shone,  i.  537^  (^99,  672.  ii*  304. 

iii.  139.  268,  363,  568;  &65, 

597y«ri3.  iv.  292.  vi.  720,  768.* 

vii.  196,  499.  x.  682,  IO96. 
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Shook,  i.  105.  ii.  353,  672,  882. 

ill.  394.  V.  286.  vi.  219.  S3S. 

ix.  1124.  xi.  492. 
Shoot  forth,  vi.  480. 
Shootmg>  iv.  556, 
SbooU,  ii.  1036.  iii.  586. 
Shore,  i.  284,  310,  585.  ii.  66l, 

912, 1011.  iii.  537.  iv.  l62.  v. 

339.  vii.  210.  X.  666,  696.  xii. 

143,199,215. 
Without  Shore,  xi.  750. 
Shores,  viL  417.  ».  117,  1118. 
Shorn,  i.  596.  ix.  1062. 
Short,  i.  797.  !▼.  102,  535.  v. 

562.  ix.  50,  248,  250,  963.  xi. 

147,  184,  554,  628. 
Shorter,  iv.  595. 
Shortest,  x.  1005. 
Shot,  i.  172.  ii.  67-  iii.  6I8.  iv. 

658.  V.  141.  viii.  62.  ix.  72. 
Shot  down,  v.  301. 
Shot  forth,  V.  15.  vi.  849- 
Shot  through,  vi.  15. 
Shoulder,  v.  279-     ' 
Shoulders,  i.  287*  ii. 306.  iii.  627- 

iv.  303. 
Shout,  i.  542.  ii.  520.  iii.  345.  vL 

96,  900.  vii.  256.  x.  505. 
Show,  iv.  122.  viii.  538.  ix.  492, 

665.  X.  187,  442,  883,  1004. 
Show,  (verb,)  ii.  273.  iii.  255.  iv. 

558.   vi.   161,  627.   vii.   406. 

viii.  115.  X.  870,  1004,  1065. 

xi.  357,  384,  709.  xii.  123. 
Show*d,  vii.  555.  xi.  245. 
Shown,  i.  218.  iv.  1012.  vi.  247. 
ShowV,  ii.  491'  vi.  545. 
Show'r,  (verb,)  x.  662.  xL  383. 

xii.  124. 
Shower'd,  iv.  152,  773.  v.  640. 
Show'rs,  iv.  646,  653.  v.  I90. 
Show'rs,  (verb,)  ii.  4. 
ShowVy,  vi.  759. 
Show'st,  ii.  818. 
Shows,  iv.  316.  viii.  575. 
Shows*  (verb,)  viii.  553.  xL  I94. 
Shrill,  V.  7. 

Shrine,  iii.  379*  vii.  360.  xL.  13. 
Shriii*d»  vi.  672.  i 


Shrines,  i.  388. 

Shrink,  ii.  205.  iv.  925.  xL  846. 

Shroud,  X.  IO68. 

Shrouds,  \i.  1044. 

Shrub,  iv.  696.  v.  349-  viL  322. 
viii.  517. 

Shrubs,  iv.  176. 

Shudd'ring,  ii.  616. 

Shun,  ii.  531,  810.  viiL  327,  328. 
ix.  483.  X.  339,  1062. 

Shunn'd,  i.  636.  ii.  679,  IOI9. 
iv.319.  ix.331,699. 

Shunning,  ix.  1108. 

Shut,  ix.  278. 

Shut,  (verb.)  ii.  358,  776,  M3. 
iii.  193,  333.  ix.  69I.  xL  840. 

Fast  Shut,  viiL  240. 

Shut  out,  iii.  50. 

Sibma,  i.  410. 

Sichem,  xii.  136. 

Sick,  xi.  490. 

Sickne&s,  xi.  524. 

Sidonian,  i.  441. 

Si^e,  ii.  343.  ix.  121.  xiL  74. 

Sierra  liona,  x.  703. 

Sigh,  xi.  147. 

Sigh'd,  ii.  788. 

Sighing,  xi.  147. 

Sighs,  i.  621.  iv.  31.  x.  1090, 
1102.  ix.  5,23,31. 

Sight,  ii.  745, 749.  iii.  43,55,61, 
256,  554.615,655  iv.  34,  217, 
287,  319,  505,  573,  577,  658. 
V.  46, 138.  257, 308, 448,  536, 
665, 71 1, 765,  vi.36.  Ill,  118, 
191,  792,  862.  vii  185,  868. 
viu.  41,  63,  120,  461,  527-  ix. 
91,  294,  310,  451,  517,  565, 
861,  898.  X.  223,  324,  350, 
538,  561,  683,  828,  867*  xL 
19,  184,  201,  281,  413,  418, 
448,  463,  494,  555,  872,  890. 
xii.  9. 

Sights,  i.  64.  xi.  411. 

Sign,  i.  672.  ii.  76O.  iv.  428,998, 
1011.  V.  194.  vi.  58,  776.  viii. 
342.  514.  X.  1091,  1103.  xi. 
351,863.  xii.  442. 

Signal,  i.  278,  347,  776.  ii.  56, 
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717.  V.  705.  viii.  682.  xi.  72. 

xii.  593. 
Signs,  i.  605.  iv.  429-  v.  134.  vi. 

789.  vii.  341.  ix.  J077.xi.  182, 

194.  xU.  175. 
Silence^  i.  83,  56l,  797.  11.  431, 

99^.  Hi.  218.  iv.  600,  604.  v. 

39,  557,668.  vi.  64,  385, 408. 

vii.  106,  216,  594.  ix.  S95.  x. 

953,  459.  xi.  699- 
Silent,  ii.  547,  582.  iii.  267*  iv. 

647,  654,  938.  v.  39,  202.  vi. 

523,  882.  vii.  444.  vili.  163. 

ix.  195,  1063. 
Silently,  ii.  842.  v.  130. 
Siloa'A,  i.  11. 
Silver,  iii.  595,  644.  iv.  609.  vii. 

437. 
Similitude,  iii.  384.  vii.  520.  xi. 

512. 
Simple,  xii.  865. 
Stitiplicity,  iii.  687.  iv.  318. 
Simply,  xii.  569- 
Sin,  i.  485.  ii.  760, 1024.  iii.  177, 

464.  iv.  517, 758,  840.  vL  396, 

506,  691-  vii.  546.  ix.  12,  292, 

327,  1003,  1044.  x.  16,  133, 

172,  230,  234,  251,.  352,  407, 

473,  490,  686,  590,  631,  635, 

708,  791.  xi.  55,  427,   519, 

678.  xii.  286,  289,  290,  429, 

431,443,474. 
Sin-born,  x.  596. 
Sio-bred,  iv.  315. 
Sinsean,  xi.  390. 
Sinai,  i.  7*  xii.  227. 
Sincere,  iii.  103,  192.  ix.  320.  x. 

915.  xi.  443. 
Sineerest,  x.  37* 

Siniii],iii.  186.  viii.  506.  xi.  105. 
Sinfulness,  xi.  360. 
Sing,  i.  6.  ii.  242,  547,  653.  vi. 

744.  vii.  24.  xi.  619.  xii.  244, 

324.. 
Singed,  i.  236,  614. 
Singing,  iV.  684.  v.  I98. 
Sii^le,  iii.  469.  iv.  856^  v.  552, 

903.  vi.  30,  233.  vii.  403.  viii. 
.    423.  ix.  325,  339,  536.  x.  817. 

xi.  644,  703. 

VOL.  II. 


Singly,  i.  379. 

Sings,  iii.  39.  iv.  769. 

Singular,  v.  85K 

Sinister,  x.  886. 

Sink,  iii.  331. 

Sinks,  ii.  950. 

Sinless,  vii.  6I.  ix.  659.  x.  69O. 

Sinn'd.   vi.  402.    x.,  229,   5l6, 

790,  930.  xi.  427. 
Sinning,  vi.  66I. 
Sins,  iii.  233.  xii.  283,  316,  4l6. 
Sins,  (verb,)  iii.  204. 
Sinuous,  vii.  481. 
Sion,  i.    10,  SB6,  442.  ui.  30, 

530. 
Sion*^,  i.  453. 
Sire,  ii.  264,  817,  849.  iv.  144, 

712,  719.  v.  350.  vi.  95.  viii. 

39,  218,  249.  xi.  460,  719, 

736,  862.  xii.  368,  467^ 
Sirocco,  X.  706. 
Sister,  vii.  10. 
Sisters,  x.  674. 
Sit,  ii.  54,  56,  139,  829,  S59» 

377,  859.  "i.  315.  V.  S69.  Viii. 

210.  ix.  3,  164,  1098.  X.  235, 

421. 
Sithe,  X.  606. 
Sits,  i.  785.  ii.  243,  456,  731, 

803,  907.  ill.  57.   V.  25.  vi. 

671,  892. 
Sitfst,  iii*  376.  iv.  578.  v.  156. 
Sittim,  i.  413. 
Sitting,  ii.  l64.  iv.  829. 
Sitting  still,  viii.  89> 
Situate,  vi.  641. 
Situation,  i.  60. 
Size,  i.  197.  vi.  352. 
Skiff,  i.  204. 
Skilful,  ix.  513. 
Skill,  ii.  272.  viii.  573.  ix.  39, 

1112. 
Skill'd,  ix.  42. 
Skins,  X.  217,  220. 
Skirt,  vi.  8O: 
Skirted,  v.  282. 
Skirts,  iii.  380.  v.  187.  xi.  332, 

882.  ^ 

Sky,  i.  45,  730.  ii.  534,  710i  ni. 

324,  426,  514.  iv.  459,  721 
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9SS.  V.  189,  «67.  Ti.  772.  vit 

287,  442*  v\u.  Z56.  ix.  10Q2. 

X.    1064.  xi.    M9,   742.  xU. 

182. 
Sky-thiGtiir'il,  V.  285. 
Slack,  ix.  892. 

ShA,  (Terb,)  ii.  461.  iv.  164. 
aUckea«  ii.  914. 
Slackness,  XI,  684.    . 
Slain,  X.  217.  xL  455.  xii.  414.  . 
SUad'ffOos,  xiL  586. 
Slant,  X.  1075.    . 
Slaves^  xii.  167* 
aiaugliter,  ti.  MS.  xi  659- 
Sleek-enameird,  ix.  525.  . 
Sleep,  iii.  329.  >>•  449, 614,  658, 

735,  888.  V.  8,  96,  120,  668^ 

673,  679.  vii  106.  viii.  253, 

S87,  458.  IX.  190,  1044,  1049. 

xii.  484,  611. 
Sleep,  (Terb,)  iv.  OfS,  773,  8261 

X.  779.  xL  568. 
Steeping,  i.  333..viii«  468.  ix. 

I6l.  xe.  608 

Steeples8,xL]73. 

Sleepi,  u.  489.  ill-  68&  viL  414. 

Tiii.  164. 
Sleep'st,  V.  38, 673. 
Steqiy,  ik  78. 
Sleights,  ix.  92. 
Slender,  iv.  804. 
Slept,  IT.  707, 771.  V.  654.  ix.  187. 
SIept*st,  xi.  969.    . 
Slew,  xi.  609,  67& 
Slight,  iv.  181» 
Slight,  (verb,)  viL  47. 
Slightly,  iv.  967. 
Slime,  ix.  165.  x.  298,  58a 
Slimy,  X.  286. 
Sling,  X.  633. 

ai*p,jM7a. 

Slope,  i.  223.  iv.  261,  591. 
Sloth,  ii.  227.  vi.  188.  xi.  JQi. 
Slothful,  ii.  117. 
Slow,  ii.  337,  582,  902.  uU  198. 

iv.  173.  vi.  538.  vUi.  lia  :c; 

il92.  xi.  907.  xii.  648. 
Slow-pac'd,  X.  963. 
S&owtat,  &.  859. 
Slowly^  iv.  541. 


Shii€*d,  L  702. 

Sluice,  V.  133. 

Sluices,  xi.  849. 

Sfcwuber,  L  377. 

Slumber,  (verb,)  L  321. 

ShmberU  iv.  24. 

Sluoabera^  viL  29. 

Shnb'ring,  i.  203.  ix.  52S. 

9ua|braiiB>iv.  61s. 

Slunk,  iv.  602.  ix.  784.  xl  ^ 

Sly,  IV.  347,  537,  957.  ix.  S541 

618. 
Smart,  iv.  108. 
Smear*d,  xi.  731. 
SmeU,  ii.  604.  iv.  165,  ^17,itf& 

V.  84.  viiL  527.  in*  197.  45% 

581,  740,  852.  X  37fi.  xL  J8, 

281. 
Smdl,(veib,)r.411. 
Smelling,  viL  319. 
Smells,  V.  127,  ST9- 
Smile,  ii.  486.  iv.  765.  viiL  868, 

618. 
Soine,  (verb,)  in.  ^7- 
8nifl*d,  i».  864,  638.  iv.  499*  ▼. 

878.  vL  734.  viL  502.  ViiL  865. 

ix.  851.  X.  679. 
Smiles,  iv.  337*  ix.  22%  239.  zL 

624. 
Smiles,  (verb,)  iv.  Ifi5^  50a*v. 

124.ijC.48a 
Smiling,  iv.  903.  v.  168,  71S.  u. 

175. 
Smit,  ill.  29. 
Smite,  vi.  324. 
Smoke,  L  237,  &!\.vi^  S89»  928. 

vL  57,  585,  766. 
Smok*d,  i.  493. 
Smooth,  L  450,  72a.  u.  9i6,  802. 

Iv.  459.  48a  v.  342.  viL489- 

viii.  166.  ix.  I09&.  X.  805.  xL 

615. 
Smooth-sliding,  viii.  30ft. 
Smoothed,  i.  772.  iv.  120. 
Smooths,  V.  626. 
Smote,  i.  298.  iv.  844.  vL  2^ 

591.x.  295.  xL  445. 
Smutty,  iv.  817. 
Snake,  ix.  91,  613,  643.  x.  918. 

xi.  426. 
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,SMuAy>  ii.  7«4.  vil.  484.  x.  559. 
Saare^  iv.  ».  xi.  l65.  xil  31. 
Snai^,  (verb,)  x.  673. 
Snares,  x.  897. 
Snatch'd,  x.  1025.  m.  67O. 
Snow,  ii,  491>59l.  ^  6a5,  69^ 

1063. 
Snowy,  i.  51ft,  liL  43d.  x.  432, 
Snuffed,  X.  272. 

Soar,  i.  14.  iv.  829^  r.  27».  vii.  & 
Soar'd,  ix.  170. 
Soaring:^  vi.  24S.  tiL  4^1. 
Soora,  ii.  634. 
Sober,  iv.  599.  xL  621. 
Sociable,  V,  221. 
Socij^bly,  xi.  234. 
Social,  viii.  429. 
Sociely*  Wil  363,  6i6.  ix.  249« 

Sodom,  i.  503.  X.  562. 

Softla,  xi,  400. 

Soft,  i.  424,  551,  56L  U.  276, 

400,  OOl.  iv.  334,  471.  479, 
.    615,   646.  667.    V.    193.   vii. 

436,  598*  viil.  165, 166,  254, 

288.  ix.  186,4^8.  x*  98>  865. 

XI.  584,  848. 
Soft-ebbing,  vii.  300. 
Soft-toaching,  v.  17. 
Soften,  ii.  189. 
Soften'd,  viiu  147.  xi.  1 10. 
Softest,  ix.  1041. 
SoftnesB,  IT.  298. 
Soft'ning,  viL  280. 
Soil,  i.  242,  562,  6&1.  ii.  270, 

904.  iv.  214.  vi.  510.  viiL  147. 

X.  293,  526.  xL  98,  262,  270, 

282.  xti.  18, 129. 
Sojourn,  iii.  15.    . 
Sojourn,  (verb,)  xii.  169. 
Sojpurn'd,  vii.  S49- 
3ojourner8^  L  309*  xii.  I92. 
Solace,  iv.  48^.  vi.  905.  vuL  419. 

ix.  844, 1044. 
SolM*d,  vii.  434. 
SoUan  4,  i.  764. 
Sole,  i.  237. 
Sqle,  (adjective,)  i.  124,  160.  Ii. 

825,  827.  iH.  9*,  96>  276.  iv. 

33,411,683,  751,  9S3*  v.  28, 


272.  vi.  808,  880.  vii.  47.  vin. 

329.  ix.  135,  227>  533,  663.  x. 

401,  935i  941*  973.  xii.  564. 
Solemn,  i.  39O,  557,  755.  iii. 

351.  iv.  648,655.  v.  6I8.  vii. 

78,   149,  202,   435,  59s.  xi. 

236.  xii.  364. 
More  Solemn,  v.  854, 
Selemniz'd,  vii.  448. 
Solicit,  vui.  167.  X.  744. 
Solicited,  ix.  743. 
Solicitous,  X.  428.  • 
Solid,  i.  229.  ii.  878.  vL  323.  vilL 

9S.  X.  286,  884. 
Solitary,  ii.  632.  vf.  IS9.  vii.  461. 

viii.  402.  xii.  496. 
Solitude,  iii.  69.  vii.  28;  viii.  364^ 

369^  ix.  249,  1085.  x.  105. 
Solomon,  L  401. 
Solstitial.  X.  6S6. 
Solve,  viii.  55, 
Solution,  vi.  694.  viii.  14. 
Son,   (Cbrist,)  ii.  678.  iii.  I68, 
169,  348,  384,  896.  v.  597, 
719,  733,  743,  847,  855.  v'u 
676,  678,  680,  681,  719,  785,' 
824,  887.  vii.  135,  138,  192/ 

518.  X.  S6,  64,  70,  634.  645. 
xL  20, 46i  72.  xii.  327, 381 ,388. 

Begotten  Son,  v.  835.  vii.  163. 
Son  of  God,  iii.  138,  224,  309, 

316,  412.  V.  662.  vi;  799.  X. 

338. 
Only  Son,  ill.  64,  79,  403.  v. 

604,718,815. 
Only-begotten  Son,  ill.  80. 
Son,  i.  839,  513,  580.  ii.  728, 

743,  804,  818.  iii.  151,  286. 

iv.  170,  278,  716,  757.  V.  288, 

519.  vii.  38.  ix.  19,  176,  441. 
X.  183,  235,  363,  384,  760.  xi. 
808.  xii.  64,  80,  101,  153, 
160,  161,  268,  332. 

Song,  1.  13.  ii.  552,  556.  iii.  29. 
368,  413.  V.  7,  41,  17»,  204;^.' 
619.  vi.  167.  Vii.  12,  30,  lOT, 
433.  viii.  243.  ix.  25,  8(to.  x. 
648,  862. 
Songs,  i.  441.  iii.  14a  iv.  68?; 
•944.  V.  161,  547.  xi.  594.    ' 
M  m  2 
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Sonorous^  i.  540. 

Sons,  i.  553,  S64,  406, 495,  501, 

654,  778.  ii.  873,  692.  iit.  ^90, 

463,  658.  iv.  213,  324.  v.  l60, 

389,  447.  716,  790,  868.  vi. 

46,  95,  505,  715.  vii.  626.  viii. 

637.  X.  819.  x»-  80,  84,  319, 

348,  410,  622,  696,  736,  758, 

875.  xii.  145,  155,  357»  447, 

448. 
Soot,  X.  570. 
Sooty,  V.  440. 
Soothe,  ix.  IOO6. 
Sophi,  X.  433. 
Sorcery,  ii.  724. 
Sorcery,  ii.  566. 
Sorceries,  i.  479* 
Sord,  xi.  433. 
Sore,  i.  298.  vi.  328,  449,  687. 

ix.  1124.x.  124. 
Sorrow,  i.  65.  558.  ii.  578,  605, 

797.  viii-   333.  x.    193,  195, 

201,  717, 1092,  1104.  xi.  264. 

301,  362,757.  xii.  6l3. 
Sorrowing,  xi.  1 17. 
Sorrows,  xi.  90. 
Sort,  iii.  129.  iv.   128,  5SSi.  vi. 

376.  ix.  8I6.  xi.  574. 
Sort,  (verb,)  viii.  584. 
Sorted,  X.  651. 
Sorts,  vii.  541 . 
Sottish,  i.  472. 
Sought,  i.  215.  ii.  332.  iii.  601. 

iv.  799.  894.  vi.  151,  295.  viii. 

457.  ix.  75,  380,  417.  421, 

511,  860,  878.  X.  336,  719. 

752,  762,   1016.  xi.  148,  xii. 

.278. 
Sought* St,  viii.  316. 
Soul,  ii.  556.  iii.  168,  248.  iv. 

487.  v.   100,  171,  486,  610, 

8I6.  vii.  388,  392,  451,  528. 

viii    154,  585,  629-  xi.  447. 

xii.  584. 
One  Soul,  viii.  499»  604.  ix.  967. 
Souls,  V.  197.  vi.  16,5,  887.  xi. 

724. 
Sound,  (a  strait,)  ii.  604. 
Sound,  i.  531,  71 1>  754.  ii.  286, 

476, 515,  880.  iii.  147.  iv.  453. 


V.  5, 872.  vi.  64, 97,  444,  74A 

S^9'  viL  206,  558.  viii,   243, 

606.  ix.  451,  518,  557.  796.  x. 

508,  642.  xi.  558.  xii.  2S9« 
Sound,  (adject.)  ix.  407* 
Sound,  (verb,)  v.  172^  713.  vi 

202.  xi.  76. 
Souod-board,  k  709- 
Sounded,  vi.  204. 
Soundest,  vtii.  ^.S3. 
Sounding,  i.  668.  ii.  SI7. 
Sounds,  (straits,)  vii.  399. 
Sounds,  i.  540.  ii.  952.  iv.  G66L 

vii.  597- 
Sounds,  (verb,)  viL  443. 
Source,  iv.  750.  x.  832*  xL  16^ 

xii.  IS. 
Sovran,  i.  246,  753.  ii.  244.  oL 

22,  145.  iv.  691.  ▼.  256,  SGS, 

656.  vi.  h6.  vii.  79-  ▼"»•  289, 

647.  ix.  532,  612,  796,  1130. 

x.  144.  xi.  83. 
Sovranty,  ii.  446.  xii.  SB* 
South,  i.  354.  iv.  782.  x.  655, 

686,  701:  xi.  401.  xii.  139. 
Southmost,  i.  408. 
Southward,  iv.  223. 
South-wind,  xi.  738. 
Sow,  xii.  55. 
Sow'd,  V.  2.  vii.  358-  ix.  1095, 

1112. 
Sown,  xi.  27. 
Space,  i.  50, 650-  ii.  717.  vi.  104^ 

vii.  89,  169.  ix.  63,  463.  x. 

320.  xi.  498.  xii.  345. 
Spaces,  i.  725.  viii.  20. 
Spacious,  i.  6S9,  762.  ii.  974.  iii. 

430.  V.  367,  726.  Vi.  474,  861. 

viii.  102.  X.  467.  xi.  556. 
Spade,  i.  676. 
Spake,  i.  125,  271,  663.  ii.  50, 

228,  809.  429,  704.  735.  iii. 

79, 135. 143, 267, 681.  iv.  1 14, 

393,  492,  781,  844,  877.  ^77. 

V.   27.   246,    599,    616,  6y2, 

694,  743, 849. 896.  vi.  56, 281, 

4.'50,  722,  800,  824.  viL  138. 

174,  339,   518.  viu.  39,  249, 

271,  349,  376,  484.  ix.  318, 

376,  494;  552,  646,  115a  X. 
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63,  182,  1097.  xi.  ISi;  192, 

225,  666.  xii.  466,  624. 
Spak'st^  vjii.  444. 
Spangled,  xi.  100. 
Spangling,  vii.  SB4t. 
Sparc,  X.  511. 
Spare,  (verb,)  iii.  278,  893.  v, 

320.  vi.  460.  X.  28* 
Spar'd,  ix   596,  647. 
Spares,  ii.  789. 
Spark,  iv.  814. 
Sparlded,  ii.  SSS. 
Sparkles,  vi.  766. 
Sparkling,  i.  194.  iii.  507. 
Spartan,  x.  674. 
Spasm,  xi.  48  i . 
Spattering,  x.  567. 
Spawn,  vii.  388. 
Speak,  i.  616.  ii.  42.  v.  I60.  vii. 

164.  viii,  100,  199,  271,  380, 

389.  ix.  749,  966.  xii.  501. 
Speakable,  ix.  56s, 
Speaking,  ii.  705.  viiL  3,  222.  ix. 

1150. 
Speaks,  vi.  765. 
Spear,  i.  292,  347,  436,  565.  ii. 

204.  iv.  785,  810,  929,  990. 

vi.  195.  X.  542.  xi.  248. 
Spears,  i.  547.  »•  5S6.  iv.  553, 

980.  vi.  83. 
Special,  ii.  1033. 
Specious,  ii.  484.  ix.   36i«  xii. 

354. 
SpeckM,  ix.  429: 
Spectators,  iv.  676. 
Speculation,  xii.  589. 
Speculations,  ix.  602. 
Sped,  iiL  740. 
Speech,   ii.  389,  939-  !▼•   S57, 

409.  V.  459.  vii.  178.  viii.  377. 

ix.  600,749,  1133.  xii.  5. 
Speechless,  ix.  894. 
Speed,  i.  674.  ii.  700.  iii.  643. 

iv.  13,  668,  788,  928.  v.  252, 

313,  730,  744.  vi.  307.  viii. 

37,  38,  110.'  X.  40,  90,  410. 

xii.  %. 
Speed,  (verb,)  ii.  1008.  x.  954. 
Speedier,  xi.  7. 
S(>eediest,  iii.  229.  vi.  534. 


Speedilv,  v.  692. 

Speeds,' V.  267. 

Speedy,  L  U6.  ii.  516.  ix.  260. 

Spend,  ii.  144.  x.  271.  xii.  22. 

Spent,  i.  176.  ii.  248.  iii.  417. 

V.  618.  viii.  206,  457.  ix.  145, 

1187. 
Spher'd,  vii.  247. 
Sphere,  iii.  4l6,  482.  iv.  39,  565. 

V.  169,  620.  vii.  22,  355.  viii. 

82.  X.  808. 
Spheres,  v.  477.   vL   315.  viii., 

131. 
Spicy,  ii.  640.  iv.  162.  v.  298. 

viii.  517. 
Spies,  ix.  815. 
Spies,  (verb,)  ix.  424. 

Spiird,  xi.  791. 

Spinning,  viii.  l64. 

Spires,  i.  223.  iii.  550.  ix.  502. 

Spirit,  L  17.  iii*  389.  vii.  165, 

209,  235.  xi.  611.  xii.  488, 

497,  514,  523. 
Spirit,  i.   139,   146,  679-  H.  ^, 

956.  iii.  553,630,691.  iv.  128, 

531,  565,  582,  793,  835.  v. 

221,  478,  497,  507,  877.  vi. 

752,  848.  vii.  204.  viii.  440, 

477.  X.   784.  xi.  6,  406.  xii. 

53,  303,  519,  525,  533. 
Spirited,  iii.  717-  jx.  613. 
Spiritless,  vi.  852. 
Spirituous,  v.  475.  vi.  479- 
Spirits,  i.   101,  318,  423,  609„ 

622,   658,   697,  789.  ii.  482; 

h53,  687.  696,  825, 969, 1030. 

iii.  101,   136,  360,  46l,  654, 

737.  iv.  83,  361,   786,   805, 

823.  v.  374,  406,  439,  482, 

484,  566,  837.  vi.  I67,  333, 

344,  596,  660,  788.  vii.  189, 

199,  610.  viii.  466,  615,  626. 

ix.    876,    1048.    x.    890.    xi. 

124,  294,  420,  545.  xii,  596. 

See  Animal. 
Spiritual,  iv.  685,  677.  v.  402, 

406,  573.  viii.  110.  xii.  491, 

518,  521. 
Spite,  i.  619.   ii.  385,  393.  iXf 

178. 
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Spite,  (verb,)  ii*  3S4,  ix.  147, 

177. 
Spleadid,  i]\  259. 
Splendour^  lU  447*  iii-  572.  iv. 

870.  V.  796. 
Splendours^  i.  610. 
iSpoil,  ii.  1009.  ill.  251.  zii.  172. 
SpoiVd,  iiJ.  251.  x.  186.  xi.  832. 
Spoils,  iv.  159.  IX.  151.  xi.  692. 
Spoke^x.  517. 
Spoken,  iii.  l7l. 
Spontaneous,  vii.  204. 
Sport,  ii.  181.  ill.  493. 
Sportful,  iv.  396. 
Sporting,  iv.  343.  vii.  405. 
Spot,  iii.  588,  783.  v.  II9,  ^66. 

viii.  17,  23.  ix.  439- 
Spotless,  iv.  318. 
Spots,  V.  419.  vii.  479.  viii.  145. 
Spotty,  i.  2^1. 
Spousal,  viii.  .'119. 
Spouse,  iv.  169>  74^  v.  1^9.  ix. 

443. 
Spou8*d,  V.  216. 
Spout,  ii.  176. 
Spouts  out,  vii.  41& 
Spread,  i.  S54.  ii.  407>  886.  9S0, 

1046.  iv.  265,   454.   v.   715, 

880.  vi.   241,  533,  827.  vii. 

324,  434.  ix.  1087.  x.  446.  xi. 

343,  638. 
Spreading,  x.  412,  IO67. 
Spreads,  ii.    928.    iv.    643.   ix. 

1103. 
Spring,  ii*  28.  iv,  268,  274.  v. 

21,  394.  ix.  218.  X.  678,  832. 

xi.  78. 
Spring,  (verb,)  ii.  381.  iii.  334. 

V*  644.  xi.  138,  425.  xii.  113, 

467. 
Spring-time^  i.  76^^ 
Springs^  iii.  435. 
Springs,  (verb,)  ii.  1013.  v.  480. 

vii.  465.  xii.  SbS, 
Sprinkled,  iii.  642. 
Sprung,  i.  S3h  iii  758.  iii«  7I3v 

V.  98.  vi.  312.   vii.  58,  245. 

viii.  46;  259.  ix.  965.x.  591. 

xu  22. 
Sprung  up,  X.  548. 


Spunae,  vi.  479. 
Spun  out,  vii.  241. 
Spurns,  ii.  929. 

Spy,  ii.  970.  iv.  9^.  viii.  235. 

Spy,  (verb,)  iv.  936.  xL  857- 

Spy'd,  iv.  403. 

Spying,  iv.  1005. 

Squa£on,  i.  356.  iv.  B63,  977- 

Squadroned,  xii.  S67* 

Squadrons,  ii.  570.  vi.  16,  251, 
554.  xi.  652. 

Square,  i.  1048.  v.  393.  x.  6^ 

Squared,  i.  758.  viii.  232. 

Squat,  iv.  800. 

Stabled,  xi.  752. 

•Stablish'd,  xii.  347. 

Staff,  i.  535. 

Stag,  vii.  469. 

Stain,  ii.  140.  x.  639. 

Siain*d,  vi.  334.  ix.  1075. 

Stair,  iii.  516,  540. 

Stairs,  iii.  510,  525. 

Stalk,  V.  323,  S37»  480.  ix.  42& 

Stalks,  iv.  402. 

Stand,  iv.  39^.  x».  2^1. 

Stand  fast,  viii.  640. 

Stand  still,  vi.  801.  xiL  USS. 

Standard,  L  533.  ii.  ffi^  v.  701. 
vii.  297» 

Standards,  v.  589. 

Standing,  vi.  243,  693.  vii.  23* 
ix.  677.  xi.  847. 

Standing  still,  viii.  127. 

Stands,  i.  615.  il  854.  iv.  514^ 
983.  vi.  4S9,  X.  SIB. 

Star,  i.  745.  ii.  105ft.  iiL  558, 
727.  iv.  556.  V.  258-  vii.  104, 
133,  621.  viii.  142.  ix.  481 
1087.  X.  426,  1069.  xiL  309^ 
See  Evening,  Moroinf . 

Stor-bright,  x.  45a 

Star-light,  iv.  666. 

Star-pav'df  iv.  976. 

Starless,  iii.  486. 

StiKry^  i.  728.  in.  4.l6»  580.  iv. 
QO^  649»  724^  992.  V.  981, 
620,  709.  vi.  827.  viL  446.  xi. 
245. 

Stars,  iii.  6I,  565,  566,  718.  iv. 
34,  855.   v.    166,   176,   745* 
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74^.   vi.  754  vii.   IBS,  3M, 

357,  358,  364,  383,  578,  581, 

620.  viii.  19,  30, 123,  135.  Ju 

412.  xW.  422,  576. 
Started  back,  iv.  462,  463. 
Started  up,  iv.  8I9. 
Startled,  v.  26. 
Starts,  IV.  818. 
Starve,  ii.  600t 
Starv'd,  iv;  769- 
State,  i.  29,  141,  640.  ii.  1,  24, 

251,   279,  302,  511,  585.  iii. 

186,  iv.  8S,  54,  400,  519,  776. 

v.  234,  241,  288.  353,   504, 

5S6,  543,  830.  vi.  89,  900.  vii. 

440.  via  176,  239,  290,  331, 
.   403,  521.  ix.  123,  337,  347, 

915,  94s,  958,   1125.  X.   19, 

445,   619.  xu  71,  180,  249, 

3fy,  501.  xiU  26,  80. 
State  aflfoirs,  i.  775. 
Stalely^  I.  614,  723.  v.  201.  vii. 

324. 
SUtetiest,  iv.  142.  ix.  435. 
Stotes,  ii.  387. 
Station,  iii.  587.  vii.  146,  568.  x. 

535.  xii.  627. 
Stations,  ii.  41X 
Staiture,  i.  222,  570.  iv.  988.  vi. 

302.  vii.  509. 
Stay,  iv.  898.  viih  46.  ix.  372, 

d98,856.x.9Sl. 
Stay,  (verb.)  x.  253.  xiL  436, 

5&^,  61 6« 
Stay'd,  ii.  938,  1010.  iiL  571, 

742.  vi.  325.   vii:  218,  224, 

589.  ix.  1134. 
Sttyj,  iv.  470.  ix.  268.  xiL  73. 
Stealth,  ii.  945.  ix.  6S. 
Steam,  xi.  442. 
Steaming,  v.  186. 
Steddiest,  xii.  377. 
Steddy,  v.  268. 
Stedfost,  1.  58.  ii.  9^7.  ti.  833. 

viii.  129-.     • 
Steed,  iv.  858.  vii.  17.  xi.  643. 
Steeds,  ii.  531.  iii.  522.  if'u  17, 

391.  ix.  35.  xi.  706. 
Steel,  ii.  569- 
Steep,  ii..71.  9*8.  iii.  741.  iv. 


135,  172,  231,  WO.  vi.  324. 

vii.  99.299. 
Steer'd,  ii.  1020. 
Steering,  x.  328. 
Steers,  i.  225.  vii.  490.  ix.  515. 
Sceersnan,  fx.  513. 
SteBar,  iv.67t* 
Stem,  vii.  337. 
Stemming,  'li.  642. 
Steodi,  i.1237. 
Step,  iv.  22,  50,  596.  ix.  452, 

834. 
Without  Step;  viii.  302.. 
Stepdame,  iv.  279* 
Steps,  i.  295,  tgS,  562.  Ii.  828. 

iiu  501,  541,  644.  r.  1,  512. 

viii.    488.  ix.  333,  354.  xii. 

648. 
Step,  iv.  820. 
Stem,  iv.  877,  924.  v.  171.  ix. 

15.  X.  866.    ' 
Sternly,  viii.  333. 
Sticks,  Ix.  330. 
StSf,  Tii  441. 
Stiling^  xl  313. 
Sdle,  H.  312.  V.  146.  vi.  2^9.  ix. 

20,  1132. 
Stird,  ix.  137.  xi.  695.  xii.  33. 
Still,  iv.  593.  X.  B46. 
Sting,  ii.  653.  iii.  253. 
Stings,  xii.  412. 
Stir,  v.  224. 

Stfr,  (verb,)  ii.  214.  iv.  19. 
Scirr'd,  vill;  308. 
Stirr'd  ttp,  i.  35* 
Stirring  op,  xii;  288. 
Stock,  xii.  7,  325. 
Stole,  iv.  158,  719.  xL  847. 
Stoln,x.M.  xi.  125; 
Stone,  iUk  502^  596,  598,  660l 

iv.  702.  vi.  517.  XI.  324,  445» 

484.  xii.  119. 
Stones,  xi.  658. 
Stony,  lit.  18a  ^\.  376.  xi.  4. 
SCODd  uoder>  Viiu  454.. 
Stood  «p,ii.  44.  V.  807.   . 
Stoodst,  iv.  837*  xi;  759^  .  - 
Sloop,  iii.  73,  252: 
Stoop*d,  viii.  351.  xi.  1 85. 
Stdoping,  Viii.  465.: 
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Stop>  vii.  596. 

Stop,  (verbO  iii«  SQA.  x.  291-  xii. 

166. 
Stops,  zi.  561. 
Stopt,  xL  848. 

Store,  Hi.  444.  iv.  255.  v.  128, 
S22.  vi.  515.  vii.  926.  ix.  621, 
1078. 
Store,  (verb,)  iv.  8I6. 
Stor'd,  vi.764.  vii.  492.  viii.  152. 
Stores,  ii.  175.  v.  314. 
Stork,  vii.  423. 
Storm,  i.  172.  vi.  546.  ix.  433. 
Storm,  (verb,)  xiL  59, 
Storming,  vi.  207. 
Storms,  li.  588.  iii.  425. 
Storms,  (verb,)  ii.  922. 
St6rmy,  x.  698. 
Story,  vii.  51.  viii.  265,  522.  ix. 

886.  xii.  506.  . 
Strain*d,  viii.  454. 
Strains,  v.  148. 

Strait,  i.  531,  723.  ii.  948,  959- 
iii.  647.  iv.  376,  405, 476, 741, 
947.  V.287.  vi.  613.  vii.  453. 
viii.  257.  ix.  632.  x.  90,  125, 
361,  898.  xii.  126. 
Straiten'd,  i.  776.  ix.  323. 
Strait*niDg,  vi.  70. 
Strand,  i.  379- 

Strange,  i.  707.  it  69.  703,  737, 
1024.  iv.  287.  V.  116,  556, 
855.  vi.  91,  671>614.  vii.  53. 
viii.  531.  ix.  599.  861.  X.  479, 
552,  799  XL  733.  xii.  60. 
Stranger,  ii.  990.  v.  316,  397. 

xii.  S5S. 
Straw-built,  i.  773. 
Stray,  vii.  405.  xi.  I76. 
Strayd,  iii.  476.  viii.  283. 
Streak,  iv.  623. 
Streaking,  vii.  481. 
Streaks,  xi.  679* 
Stream,  i.  202,  398.  ii.  580,  582, 
607.  iii-  7, 359.  iv.  336.  v.  306. 
vi.  70,  332.  vii.  ST-  xi.  569. 
xii.  144,  442. 
Stream,  (verb,)  v.  590.  vii.  306. 
Sueaming,.i.  537.  viii.  465. 
Streams,  1.  469.  ii.  576.  iii.  436. 


iv,  233,  263.  v,  652    viL  ^SffT^ 
viiL  263. 
Streets,  I  501,  503. 
Strength,  i.  II6,  133,  146.  154. 
240,  427.  433,  572,  641,  696. 
ii.  47,  200,  260,  410.  iv.  lOOt 
vi.  116,  231,  381,  457,  494. 
820,  850, 853.  viL  141.  ix.  312, 
484,  1062.  X.  9,  243,  9^1.  tL 
138,  539.  xiL  389,  430. 
Stretched,  iv.  210.  v.  754.  vi.  80: 

vii.  414. 
Stretch'd  out,  i.  209.  viii.  102. 

xi.  380. 
Stretching,  ii.  1003. 
Strict,  u.  241,  412.  iv.  5612.  v. 
528.  vL  869-  ix.  903.  x.  131. 
xii.  304. 
Strictest,  ii.  321.  iv.  783.  ix.  363. 
Strictly,  iii.  402,  405.  ix.  235. 
Strides,  ii.  676.  vi.  I09. 
Strife,  i.  623.  ii  31,  235.500.  uk 
406.  vi.  264,  289,  290,  833. 
xii.  355. 
Strike,  xi.  492. 
String,  vii.  597. 
Stripes,  ii.  334. 
Stripling,  iii.  636. 
Strive,  ii.  31,  899.  iv.  275,  «5gi 

x.9^9' 
Strode,  ii.  676. 

Stroke,  i.  588,  702,713.  vi.  I^, 
317.    X.   52,  210,  Sn,  809, 
855.  xi.   268,  471.  xiL   189» 
385. 
Stronff,  ii.  434,  936.  iv.  786.  vi. 
336.  viii.  241,  633.  ix.  934, 
1059.  X.  265,  409.  xi.  655.  XiL 
568. 
Strong-hold,  vi.  228. 
Stronger,  i.  92.  ii.  83.  vi.  Sift. 

ix.  311,  491,492. 
Strongest,  ii.  44. 
Strongly,  i.  147.  x.  262. 
Strove,  i.  721.  v.  382. 
Strovr,  i.  302. 
Strow'd,  ix.  439- 
Strown,  vi.  389- 
Stroves,  v.  348. 
Struck,  il  165.  vj.  863. 
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Strucken,  ix.  1064. 
Structure,  i.  733.  iii.  503.  v.  76I. 
^^truggle,  ii.  606. 
Struggling,  vi.  659- 
Stubborn,  ii.  569.  xii.  I9S. 
Studious,  viii.  40.  ix.  42.  xi.  609. 
Study,  i.  107.  XI.  577. 
Study,  (verb,)  ix.  233. 
StuflF,  X.  601.  xiL  43. 
Stumble,  iii.  201. 
Stumbled,  vi.  624. 
Stunning,  it.  952. 
Stupendous,  x.  351. 
Stupid,  xii.  116. 
Stupidly,  ix.  465. 
Stygian,  i.  239.  ii.  506,  875.  iii. 

14.  X.  453. 
Styx,  ii.  577. 
Subducting,  viii.  536, 
Subdue,  iii.  250.  iv.  85.  v.  741. 
vi.  40,  427.  vii.  532.  viii.  584. 
.    xi.  691.  xii.  81. 
Subdu'd,  vi.  259- 
Subdues,  ii.  I98.  vi.  458.  xi.  132. 
Subduing,  xi.  79^- 
Subject,  viii.  507.  ix.  25. 
Subjected,  ix.  155.  xii.  640. 
Subjection,  ii.  ^9.  iv.  50,  308. 
vii.  345,  570.  ix.  1128.  x.  153. 
xii.  32. 
Subjects,  xii.  93. 
Sublime,  ii.  528.  iii.  72.  iv.  300. 
vi.  771.  vii.  421.  viii.  455.  x. 
.    536.  xi.  236. 
More  Sublime,  x.  1014. 
Sublim'd,  i.  135.  v.  483. 
Sublunar,  iv.  777. 
JSubmiss,  v.   359.  viii.  dl6.  ix. 

377. 
Submission,  i.  66 1.  iv.  81,  96, 

310.  xii.  597. 
Submissive,  i.  498.  x.  942. 
Submit,  i.  108.  iv.  85.  v,  787. 
X.    196,   769.    xi.    314,   372, 
526.' 
Submits,  xii.  191. 
Submitting,  ix.  919. 
Subordinate,  v.  671. 
Suborned,  ix.  361. 


Subscrib'd,  xi.  182. 
Subsist,  ix.  359.x.  922. 
Substance,  i.   117,  529.   ii.   99» 
356,  669^  iv.  585.  V.  420,  474, 
493.  vi.  330,  657.  xi.  775. 
Substances,  v.  408.  viii.  109* 
Substantial,  iv.  189,  485. 
Substantially,  iii.  140. 
Substitute,  viii.  381. 
Substitutes,  x.  403. 
Subterranean/ i.  231. 
Subtirst,  ix.  560. 
Subtle,  i.  727.   ii.  815.  iv.  786. 
vi.  613.  viii.  I92,  399*  «•  184» 
307,  324.  X.  20. 
Subtlest,  vii.  495.  ix.  86. 
Subtlety,  ii.  358.  ix.  93. 
Subtly,  viii.  207. 
Subverting,  xii.  568. 
Suburb,  i.  773. 
Succeed,  i.  666.  iv.  535.  x.  735. 

xii.  508. 
Success,  ii.  9»  123.  iii.  740.  vi. 

161,  471.  X.  289. 
Successes,  iv.  932.  x.  396. 
Successful,  i.  120.  x.  463. 
Succession,  xii.  331. 
Successive,  iv.  614. 
Succinct,  iii.  643. 
Succour,  ix.  642. 
Suck'd,  X.  633. 
Sudden,  i.  665.  ii.  S64>  738,  890. 

iii.  542.  iv.  818.  v.  452/653, 

891.  vi.  582.  vii.  317.  viii.  308, 

354.  ix.  963.  xi.  293. 
More  Sudden,  vi.'279. 
On  a  Sudden,  ii.  752,  879.  v.  51, 

632.  ix.  900. 
So  Sudden,  iv.  821.  x.  4.^3. 
Suddenly,  v.  90.  vi.  656.  viii.  292, 

468.  X.  341.  xi.  183. 
Sue.  i.  111. 
Suffer,  i.  147-  ii.  162,  163,  195, 

199.  iii.  248.  iv.  78.  x.  213, 

623. 
Sufferance,  i.  241,  366.  viii.  202. 
Suffered,  vi.  701 .  x.  414,  470. 
Suffering,  i.  158.  ii.  340.  xi.  37&. 

xii.  398,  569. 
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Sufferings^  iv.  96.  xl  510. 
Suffice,  I.  148.  ii.  411.  Hi.  189. 

vii.  lis,  114.  viii.620. 
feuffic'd,  iv.  328.  v.  451.  xi.  88. 
^ufficienl,  iL  109,  404.   ili.  gg. 

vi.  427.  vii.  147-  viii.5.  ix.  48. 

X.  753.  xL  252. 
Sufficiently,  viii.  404. 
Suffrage,  li.  415. 
Suffusion,  ill.  26* 
Suggested,  v.  702. 
Suggestion,  i.  685.  iii.  129. 
St^estionsi  ix.  90. 
^i|,  viii.  888. 
Suitable,  iii.  63Q. 
Suitors,  xi4  9* 
Sulphur,  i.  69»  674.  ii.  69. 
Sulphurous,  i.  171*  vi.  512.  xi. 

658. 
Sultan,  I  348.  xi.  395. 
Sum,  Ti.  673.  viiL  522.  xii.  838, 

575. 
3<^niless,  viii.  S6. 
iSumm'd,  vii.  421. 
Summ'd  up,  viii.  473.  ix.  113. 
Summer,  ii.  309. 
Summer's,  iik  43.   vii.  478.  ix. 

447.  X.  656. 
Summon,  ix.  374. 
Summon*d,  vi.  75.  viii.  347. 
Summoning,  iii.  325. 
^wnmons,  i*  757>  798.  v.  584.  Jh 

81. 
SuB^s.  U  571«  ix.  454. 
§un,  i.  594,  744,  769.  ii.  492. 

iii.  8,  551,  572, 609,  623,  690. 

iv.  29,  37>  160,  244,  352,.540, 

591*  642,  651.  V.  139,   171, 

175,  187,  300,  370,  423,  55S^ 

746.  vii.  247#  354.  406,  582. 
*   viii.  94,  1^2,  133,  160,  l6l, 

255,  273,  630.  ix.  48,  60,  721, 

X,  g^,  329i  529,  651, 663,  €71, 

6B^,  688^  1078.  xi.  278»  844. 

xii.  263.  265. 
§uQ-beam.  iv.  556. 
Sun*bright,  vi.  100.  . 
Stm-light,  ix.  1087. 
Sun-shine,  iii.  6I6. 


Sung,  iii.  18,  37«.  iv.  603,  711. 

V.  148,  405.  vi.  526,  886.  til 

182,  259,  275,  565,  57s,  601. 

633.  viii.  519.   x.  MS,  648. 

xi.  5SS.  xiL  367. 
Sunk,  i.  436.  ii.  81,  182.  59*. 

viii.  593.  ix,  48,  7*.  xi-  758. 
Sunk  down,  v.  91.  vii.  289l  viiL 

457.  xi.  420. 
Sunny,  iii.  28,  625.  viii.  ^62. 
Sun's,  iii.  589.  It.  578,  678,  79^. 

V.  273.  vii.  361.  viii.   I89.  x. 

670. 
Suns,  vi.  305.  viii.  148. 
Superficially,  vi.  476. 
Superfluous,,  iv.  832.  v^  825.  ▼iiL 

27*  ix.  308. 
Superior,  i.  283.  iii.  737-  «▼*  499t 

V.  360,  705,  905.  Ti.  443.  vii. 

532.  ix.  825,  1131.  x.  147.  ». 

636. 
Supernal,  i.  241.  TiL  573.  xt.  959- 
Supernumerary,  x.  887* 
Superstition,  iii.  452. 
Superstitious,  xii.  512. 
Supper,  iv.  331.  ix.  225. 
Supplaaled,  x.  513. 
Supple,  V.  788.  viii.  269* 
Suppliant,  i.  112.  x.  917. 
Supplication,  v.  867.  xL31. 
Supply,  xi.  740. 
Supply,  (verb,)  K.  834.  x.  1001, 

1078. 
Support,  i.  23,  147, 295.  ix.  427- 

X.  834. 
Supported,  xii.  496. 
Suppose,  ii.  237-  vi.  6l7- 
Suppofi'd,  I  451.  iv.  130.  281. 

viii.  134.  ix.  297.  x.  8O9. 
Supposest,  viii.  86. 
Suppress*d,  vii.  It3. 
SupreuMM^,  i.  132.  iii.  205. 
Supreme,  i.  248,  735.  iL  210, 

236,  510.  iii.  319»  699^  iv.  9I, 

956.  V.  670.  vL  27t  723,  814. 

vii.  142, 515.  viii.  414.  ix*  I25L 

X.  28,  70,  480.  xL  82. 
Sups,  V.  426. 
Surceas'd,  vi.  258. 
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Surcharg'd,  ii.  8^6.  v.  58.  xii. 

37s. 
Surely,  iv.  923. 
Sorer,  ii.  39-  xi,  €56. 
Surest,  i.  278.  iv.  40?. 
Surety,  v.  5SS. 
Surface,  vi.  472. 
Surfeit,  v.  689.  vii.  129.  xi.  7»5. 
Surge,  i.  173.  x.  417. 
Surging,   ii.   9^8.   vii.  214.   ix. 

499. 
Sunmse,  ix.  883. 
SurmiM,  (i^erb,)  xi.  S4a 
^rmauiits,  v.  571. 
Surpass,  i.  778»  iL  370.  xi.  89*« 
Surpass^d^  ix.  339. 
Surpassesti  viii.  859. 
Surpassing,  iv.  8^.  vii.  640. 
Surprisal,  v.  245. 
Surprise,  ii.  184.  vi.  87* 
Surprise,  (verb,)  vii.  547.  xi.  218. 

xli.  468. 
Surpris'd,  ii.  758.  iv.  814,  vi.  898, 

894,  774.  ix.  854. 
Surrender,  iv.  494. 
Sunontid,  H.  796. 
3vritmndtiig,  i.  846. 
Surrounds,  iii.  46.  ' 

Survey,  viii.  24^ 
3urve/d>   i.   456.   iii«   69;  viifi. 

268. 
Surveying,  vK.858v   . 
SwvejB,  iii.  5&5,  vi.  476. 
Suf ,  xi.  403. 
SOSB,  X.  30S» 
Suspect^  ix.  337.  X.  140. 
Suspected,  xii.  l65. 
Suspend,  vi.  69^ 
Suspended,  ii.  554. 
Sti^Dse,  ti.  418.  vi.  580.  vii.  9}. 
Suspicion,  iii.  686.  it.  1124. 
Suspicious,  iv,  516.  ix.  92. 
Sustain,  ii.  209-  viii.  5SS.  ix.  978. 

x.  950,  1056.  xii.  75. 
SusUin'd,  V.  415,  904.  vi.  42S. 

ix.  S96.  X.  1088. 
Swage,  i.  556. 
Swatiow'd  up,  i.  142.  ii.  149.  ix. 

642.  : 


Swallows,  xii.  1^. 

Swan,  vii.  488. 

Swarm,  vii.  400. 

Swarm,  (verb,)  ii.  9O8. 

Swarm*d,  u  676»  77^  x.  Sii6. 

Swarming,  vii.  489. 3(.  522. 

Swaittthfig  dowa,  xii.  185. 

Sway,  ii.  984.  iv.  808.  vk  284, 
251.  ix.  1181. 

Sway,  (verb,)  viii.  635*  x.  376. 
xi.  405. 

Sway'd,  x.  1010.  . 

Sways,  iv.  98S. 

Sweat,  viii.  255.  x.  205.  xi*  172. 

Sweaty,  xi.  484. 

Sweet,  i.  713.  ii.  498,  6O8,  820. 
iii.  42,  846,  867.  iv.  272,  «98, 
31 U  828,  489,  64),  646,656. 
V.  25,  59,  134,  170,  212,  996, 
846,  680,  687.  tii.  819,  375, 
596.  viii.  1 84, 214, 6D8.  ix.  1 1  ^, 
171,  288,  250,  272,  321,  407, 
408,  456,  461,  478,  $99,  909, 
986.  X.  228,  S59,  994u  xi.  281, 
308.  xii.  5. 

More  Sweet,  ii.  5$5.  v.  6S.  kU. 
221. 

Sweet-smeHing,  iv.  709.  xi.  32^. 

Sweeter,  viii.  211. 

Sweetest,  v.  41..  ix.  200,  581.  X. 
609. 

Sweetness,  y.  1;52.  vKi.  2l6,  4711^. 

Sweets,  iv.  l6(5,  76o.  v.  294. 

Swelling,  iv.  495.  vii.  821. 

Swerve,  v.  238,  902.  xi.  S59.    ^ 

Swerv'd,  vi.  386. 

Swift,  i.  Sfi6.  ii.  529.  63 J,  902. 
iii.  582,  052,  714.  iv.  656,  69^. 
V.  907.  vi.  190,  19«,  820,  826, 
596.  ^.  295,  469.  ^ii*  ^i, 
183.  ix.  68S.  X.  224.  xi.  127. 

.More  Swift,  viL  176. 

Swifter,  ii.  791* 

Swiftest,  vi.  53.5.  X.  9i. 

.Swiftly,  ix.  631 

Swiftness,  viii.  88, 107. 

Swim,  i.  202.  ix.  IOO9L  Xi.  62Jr, 
626.  '^ 

Swims,  ii.  9^0.  vu.  414« 
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Sword,  ii.  294.  vl.  250,  278,  320, 

324,  329,  714.  xi.  120,  247. 

xii.  59^,  633. 
Sword-law,  xi.  672. 
Sword9,  L  664.  vi.  304. 
Swore,  iv.  9& 
Sworn,  1.  322.  ▼.  607,  814.  xii. 

346. 
Swum,  ii.  753.  vii.  503.  xi.  745, 

753. 
Sylvan,  iv.  140.  v.  377. 
Sylvanus,  iv.  707. 
Sympathy,  iv.  465.  x.  246,  540. 
Symphonies,  i.  712.  v.  162.  xi. 

595. 
Symphonious,  vii.  559. 
Symphony,  iii.  368. 
Synod,  ii.  391.  vi.  156.  x.  661. 

xi.  67. 
Syrian,  i.  421,  448, 474.  xi.  218. 
Syrtis,  ii.  939- 


Tabernacle,  vii.  248.  xii.  247. 

Tabernacles,  v.  654. 

Table,  v.  391,392,  443. 

Tables,  v.  632. 

Tackle,  ii.  1044. 

Tail,  X.  523. 

Taint,  iv.  804.  v.  704.  x.  631. 

xii.  512. 
Tainted,  xi.  52. 
Take,  xi.  100. 
Take  heed,  viii.  635. 
Take  root,  ix.  1105.  xi.  834. 
Taken,  x.  207.  xi.  98, 262. 
Takes,  iv.  622. 
Talk,v.  115.  ix.  1,237. 
Talk,  (verb,)  iv.  744,  970. 
Talked,  iii.  483.  ix.  6l3.  xi.  322, 

444. 
Talking,  i  192.  iv.  689. 
Tall,  i.  534.  iv.  288,  477.  xL 

728. 
Tallest,  i.  292. 
Tame,  vi.  686. 
Tani'd,  xii.  191-  . 


Tamely,  ii.  102S. 

Tangles,  ix.  632. 

Tangling,  iv.  176. 

Tantalus,  ii.  6l4« 

Tardy,  x.  853. 

Targe,  ix.  1111. 

Tarsus,  i.  200. 

Tartar,  iii.  432.  X.  431. 

Tartarean,  ii.  69« 

Tartareous,  vii.  238. 

Tartarus,  ii.  858.  vi.  64. 

Task,  i.  159.  ii.  246.  iv.  437-  v. 

564,  854.  ix.  13.  207,  221. 
Taste,  i.  2.  ii.  6l3.  iv.  217,  «51, 

369.   V.   304,   386.   viii.   527. 

ix.  T47,  777,  786,  931,  936, 

1017.  X.  563,  566.  xi.  85,  541, 

618. 
Taste.  (verb,)ii.  686.  iii.  199-  iv. 

423,  427,  515,  527.  V.  59,  61, 

77,  86,  369,  397,  411,  432, 

464.  vii.  539.  viii.  327,  401. 

ix.  476,  651,  732,    742,  753, 

866.881,  925,  988.  x.  4,13, 

268. 
Tasted,  v.  65.  vii.  543.  ix.  688, 

770,  788,  864,  867,  874.  x. 

687. 
Tastes,  v.  335.  vii.  49. 
Tasting,  v.  412.   ix.  585,  983, 

935,  972,  1024. 
Taught,   i.  8,  685.  in.    I9.  ir. 

915.  V.  204,  508,  698,  826. 

viii.  182,  190.  ix.  748,  IO68. 

X.  661,  861.  xi.  531, 612, 785. 

xii.  572. 
Tauris,  x.  436. 
Taurus,  i.  769-  x.  673. 
Tawny,  vii.  464. 
Teach,  v.  786,  865.  x.  IO62.  xi 

S36.  xn.  440,  446. 
Teacher,  xi.  450. 
Teachers,  xii.  508. 
Tear,  v.  130. 
Tears,  i.  393,  620.  ix.  1191.  x. 

910,    1089.     1101.    xi.    110, 

497,  627,  674,  755.  xii.  373, 

645. 
Teats,  ix.  581. 
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Tedded,  ix.  450. 

Tedious,  V.  $54.  vtii.  389.  ix.  30, 

880. 
TeemM,  v\\.  454. 
Telassar,  iv,  214. 
Tell,  i.  205,  507,  693.  ii.  JSg. 

m.8,  54,  576.  667-  iv.S7,«36. 

V*  160,  238,  685.  vii.  101.  viii. 

250,  276,  277,  280.  ix.  569.  x. 

469.  xii.  261. 
Telling:,  xi.  299- 
Tells,  iv,  793.  V.  698,  702.  xii. 

364. 
Tell'st,  iv.  588.  v.  55S. 
Temirs,  xi.  389. 
Temper,  i.  285,  552.  ii.  218, 276, 

277.  iv.  812.  X.  1047. 
Temper,  (verb,)  iv.  670.  x   77. 

xl.36l. 
Temperance,  vii.  127.   xi*  531, 

805,  807.  xii.  583. 
Temper'd,  ii.  813.  vi.  322,  480. 

vii.  598. 
Tempers,  v.  347. 
Terop*rate,  v.  5.  xii.  636. 
Temp'ring,  vii.  15. 
Tempest,  ii.  180, 290.  iii.  429.  vi. 

190. 
Tempest,  (verb,)  vii.  412. 
Tempestuous,  i.  77*  vi.  844.  x. 

664. 
Temple,  i.  402,  443,  460,  463, 

492.  713.  V.  274.  vi.  890.  vii. 

148.  xii.  334,  340,  356. 
Temple  of  God,  i.  402. 
Temples,  i.  18,  494.  xii.  527. 
Temporal,  xii.  433. 
Tempt,  ii.  404,  1032.  v.  468.  ix. 

281,  736. 
Temptation,  viii.  643.  ix.  299> 

364,  531. 
Temptations,  iv.  65.  vi.  908. 
Tempted,  i.  642.  ix  297- 
Tfeaapter,  iv.   10.  ix.  549,  567, 

655, 665,  era  X.  39,  552.  xi. 

382. 
Tempting,  ii.  607.  viii.  308.  ix. 

32d,  595. 
Tempts,  ix.  296. 


Ten.  ii.  671-  vi.  19S.  ix.  1026i 

xii.  190.    See  Thousand. 
Tenfold,   ii.   705.   vi.   78,  255, 

872. 
Tend,  i.  183.  iii.  272.   iv.  438. 

ix.    156,  206,  493,  583,  801. 

xii.  106.     . 
Tended,  v.  22.  xi.  49O. 
Tendence,  viii.  47.  ix.  419. 
Tender,  iv.  253.  v.  337.  vii.  315; 

ix.  357,  428.  xi.  276. 
Tenderly,  ix.  991. 
Tending,  v.  476.  ix.  212.  x.  326, 

976. 
Tenflrils,  iv.  307- 
Tends,  iii.  694.  ix.  II09. 
Teneriff,  iv.  987^ 
Tenor,  xi.  632. 
Tent,  xii.  256* 
Tenth,  vi.  194. 
Tents,   V.    29I,   89O.    xi.    557; 

.581,  592,  607,  7«7.  xii-  135, 

333. 
Tepid,  vii.  417. 
Terms,  ii.  331.  vi.  6l2,  621.  x. 

173,751,757. 
Temate,  ii.  639- 
Terrene,  vi.  78. 
Terrestrial,  iii.  610.  viii.  142.  ix. 

103,  485. 
Terrible,  ii.  67I,  682.  vi.  106, 

910.  ix.  490.  X.  233. 
More  Terrible,  xi.  470. 
Terrific,  vii.  497. 
Terrify,  xii.  218. 
Terrified,  x.  338. 
Territory,  xL  638. 
Terror,  i.  113:  ii.  457,  6II,  704.* 

vi.  134,  647,  824.  ix.  490.  x. 

667,   850.  xi.   Ill,  464.   xiL' 

238. 
Terrors,   ii.  801,  862.  vi.  7SS, 

859. 
Testifies,  i.  615. 
Testified,  xi.  721. 
Testimony,  vi.  33.  xii.  251. 
Texture,  vi.  348.  X.  446. 
Thammuz,  i.  446,  452. 
Thamyris,  iii.  35. 
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Ilianks>  IT.  47j  445,  viL  77.  viii* 

5.  X.  736. 
thaw,  ziL  194. 
Tlmws,  ii.  590. 
Thcfttre,  iv.  14a. 
Thebes,  i.  579.  v.  274. 
Themis,  xL  14. 
Theolofflaiis.  v.  436. 
Tbesi^aSao,  it.  544. 
Thick,  L  302,  SU,  548,  767, 

775.  ii.  264,  418,  754.  iii.  25, 
.  61,  «fti,  507,  577.   iv.   174^ 

532,  980.   vi.  16,  639,   751. 

vii.  320,  S5S.  yvL  653.  is.  426» 

446,  1039.  X.  522,  526. 
Thick-nimai'd,  vi.  485* 
Thick-woveo,  iz.  437* 
Thickcn'd,  xl  742. 
Thicker,  x.  559- 
Thkkesli  it.  537.  iv.  693.  vl 

908,  iz.  1100,  1110.  z.  101, 

411. 
Thicket,  iv.  136,  ^1.  vii.  458. 

iz.  179,  628,  784- 
Thief,  i7.  188,  192. 
Thigh,  vi.  714. 
Thighs,  i.  664.  v.  282. 
Thin*  xB.  76. 
Think,  i.  66I.  uL  480.  W.  366, 

432,.  675,  759,  885.   V.  433. 

vi.  135,  «T1,  28SI,  437,  495. 

vii.  635.  viii^  174,  224,  581. 

iz.  308, 370,  830, 93&  zi.292, 

465. 
Thinkiog,  z.  564,  1021. 
Thinks,  iii.  688. 
TUak'^,  viil.  IIQ,  403.  ?(.  592. 
Tbionef,  Wii.  MB.  iz.  1452. 
ViiXBt,  iv.  SS28>  330.  r.  305.  vii. 

68.  viii.  8,  212.  iz.  586.  z.  5S6, 

§68.  zi  846. 
Thirsted,  iv.  336. 
Thirsty,  v.  I90. 
Thistles,  z.  208. 
Thoni,.1v*  25«. 
Thorns,  z.  203. 
Thoroughfane,  z.  SgS. 
Thought,  i.  54,  560.  iv.  457, 


794.  v.  159,  384,  727,  8W-  ▼t 

9S,  192,  236.  vii  53,  82,  60S. 

viii.  506.  iz.  790.  898.  10D4. 

X.  788.  zi.  77a  xii.  568. 
Thought,  (verb,)   iv.    50,   198, 

320.  V.  37,  576,  655w  vL  V, 

164,  430,  500.  538.  vii.  139, 

611.  riii.  3,  299.  i^  »A  ^^55. 

857,  977,  1119,  1179.  x.  %19, 

1017.  1049.  xi.  400. 
Thoughts,  i.  88,  557^  659,  CW 

ii.  1 15. 148. 283,^354, 4fil,  5S6; 

558,  630.  iii.  37,  171.  iv-  19. 

95,  362,  688^  807-  V.  28,  9& 

209,  232,  552,  fl76,  712,  vi. 

90, 367,  581, 629.  Tiii.  40,  l$7i 

183,  187,  414,  590.  IT.  m, 
.   101,  130,  213,  22a  ^88,  471, 

473,  572,  603,  843,  918.  z. 

608,  975,  100&  xi.  498.  zil^ 

275,  377. 
Thousand,  L  796.  H.  967.  v.  949: 

vii.  382.  viii.  6OI. 
Thousand  Thousaad>  vu.  S83. 
Ten  Thousand,  i.  545.  it  9^ 

iii.  488.  vi.  83^.  viL  559* 
Ten  Tkousaod  soU,  zi.  078. 
Ten  Thousand  Thousaod,  v.  5$S. 

vi.  767. 
Tweatf  Tboustnd,  vL  709w 
Thousands,  i.  760.  vi.  48,  148, 

270.  373. 
By  ThoufaiMla,  vL  59^ 
Thracian,  vii.  84. 
Thrall,  z.  402. 
Thralls,  i.  149- 
Tfarascias,  z.  700. 
Tfareaten'd,  iv.  968.  vi.  359*  ul 

715,  870. 
Threatens,  iL  441. 
Threat  ner,  iz.  687* 
Threatening,  iL  177,  706.  VL  425. 

iv.  77.  iz.  939.  xi.  61. 
Threats,  iv.  968.  v.  889.  vL  283, 

287.  ix.  53,  685. 
Three  bolted,  vi.  764. 
Threefold,  ii.  645.    . 
Threshing-floor,  iv.  984^ 
Threshold,  z.  594.  " 
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Thww,  ii.  S45,  755,  iv.  40,  609. 

Threw  down,  iii.  391. 

Thrive,  ii.  261. 

Thrives,  x.  236. 

Throat,  ri.  713. 

Thn>es>iu7aa 

Throne,  i.  40,  106,  6S9.  ii.  I, 
23,  68,  104,  138,  241,  267, 
320,  445,  959.  iil  148,  314, 
350,  64ft  655.  iv.  89,  597> 
944.  V.  163,  585,  656,  670, 
725,  868.  vL  5,  88,  103,  133, 
426,  679,  759,  M4,  vii.  173, 
556,  585.  X.  28,  382,  445.  xi. 
20,  82,  S89.  xU.  323, 370. 

Throned,  i.  128,  S96,  iii.  58, 
305,  377.  vi.  772,  890. 

Thrones,  i.  360.  ii.  310,  430.  iii. 
320.  v.  363,  601,  749,  772, 
840.  vi.  199,  S66,  723,  841. 
vii.  198.  X.  86, 460.  xi.  232, 296. 

Throng,  iv.  831.  v.  650.  vi.  308. 
vii.  297.  ix.  142.  X.  453.  xi. 
671. 

Throng,  (verh,)  i.  780. 

Throng'd,  i.  761.  vi  83,  857. 
xii.  044. 

Thronging,  i.  547.  ii.  555. 

Thrown,  i.  741.  iv.  225.  vi.  843. 

Thrown  off,  iii.  S62* 

Thrown  ouU  x.  887. 

Throws,  i.  56.  iii.  562,  741. 

Thrust,  ii.  857.  iv.  508. 

Thunder,  1.  93,  174,  258,  60I. 
ii.  66,  166, 294,  477,  882.  iii. 
393.  iv.  9^  V.  19s.  vi.  606, 
632,  713,  764,  854.  tx.  1002. 
3L83,  666.  xii.  181,229. 

Thunder,  (verb,)  x.  780. 

Thunderbolts,  L  328.  vi.  569. 

Tknndef'Strack,  vi.  «5i. 

Thunder8,ii.  267.  vi.  836.  vii.  606. 

Thond'rer,  vi.  401. 

Thunderers,  ii.  28. 

Thund*rtng,  i.  233,  386.  vi.  487. 
X.  814. 

Thund'rous,  x.  702. 

Thwart,  viii.  132.  x.  708,  1075. 

Thwarts,  iv.  557. 


Thyestean,  x.  688. 

Tiar,  iii.  625. 
Tide,  xi.  854. 
Tidings,  v.  87a  x.  S6,  346.  xi. 

226,  302.  xii.  375,  504. 
Tidore,  ii.  63©. 
Tiger,  iv.  403.  vii.  467. 
Tigers,  iv.  344. 
Tigris,  ix.  71* 
Tiles,  iv.  191. 
Till,  vii.  332.  viii.  S2a   xi.  97, 

261. 
TiUage,  xi.  434. 
Tilth,  xi.  430. 
Tilting,  ix.  34.  xi.  747- 
Ticaber,  xu  728. 
Tinibrels,  i.  394. 
Time,  x.  606. 
Time.  i.  36,  253,  769.  ii.  210,' 

274,  297.  348,  603,  774,  894. 

iii.  284.  iv.  6.  489,  639.  v.  38, 

493,  498,  580,  848,  859.  vH* 

177.    viii.  474.   ix.  70,  464. 

X.  24,  74,  91,  345.  xl.  244, 

859.  xii.  152,  I6I,  301,  554, 

555. 
Timely,  iii.  728.  iv,  614.  vii.  74. 

X.  1057. 
Times,  xu.  243,  437.  See  Four, 

Nine. 
Timorous,  ii.  117.  vi.  857. 
Tincture,  vii.  367. 
Tine,  i.  1075. 
Tinsel,  ix.  S6. 
Tipt,  vi.  580. 
Tire,  vi.  605. 
Tiresias,  iii.  S6. 
Tissues,  V.  592. 
Titan,  i.  510. 
Titanian,  i.  19a 
Title,  xi.  163.  xii.  7a 
Titled,  xi.  622. 
Titles,  ii.  311.  v.  778,  801.  ix.' 

798.xii.  6I6. 
Titular,  v.  774. 
Toad,  iv.  800. 
Tobias,  v.  2fi«. 
Tobit's,  iv.  170. 
Toil.  i.  3ia,  698.  ii.  1041.  iv.  997^ 

vi.  257.  ix.  242.  . 
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Toird,  vi.  449- 
ToilM  out,  X.  475. 
Toibome,  iv.  439.  xi.  179. 
Told,  vii.  178,  179.  ▼»»•  321.  ix. 

868,  886.  X.  40.  xi.  298. 
Tolerable,  ii.  460.  x.  654,  977. 
Tones,  v.  626. 

Tongue,  ii.  112.  vi.   135,   154, 

297,  S60.  vii.  113,  60S.  viii. 

219,  272.  ix.  554,  674,  749- 

,    X*  518,  519.  xi.  620. 

Tongues,  vii.  26.  x.  507.  xii.  53, 

501. 
Took,  ii.  554,  872.  iii.  365.  vl 
549,  793.  vu.  225,  359-  viii. 
300,  465,  536.   ix.  455,  847« 
1004,  1043.  xi.  82,  223,  517- 
xii.  649. 
Took  leave,  iii.  739. 
Took*8t,  ii.  765. 
Tools,  xi.  572. 

Top,  i.  6,  289,  515,  614,  67O. 
ii.  546.  iii.  504,  742.  v.  59S. 
vii.  6,  585.  viii.  303.  xi.  378, 
851.  xiL  44,  227,  588. 
Topaz,  iii.  597- 
Tophet,  i.  404. 
To|>8,  iv.  142.  v.  193.  vi.  645. 

vii.  287,  424.  xi.  852. 
Torch,  xi.  590. 
Tore,  i,  542.  ii.543,  783.  vi.588. 

▼ii.  34. 
Torment,  iv.  893.  viii.  244.  ix. 

121.  X.  998. 
Torment,  (verb,)  x.  781.  xi.  769. 
Tormented,  vi.  244. 
Tormenting,  iv.  505. 
Torments,  ii.  70, 169, 274.  iv.88, 

510. 
Torments,  (verb,)  i.  56. 
Tom,  i.  232.  ii.  326,  1044.  iv. 

994- 
Tomamenti  is.  37*  xi.  652. 
Torrent,  ii.  581.  vi.  830.  viL  299. 
Torrid,  i.  297.  ii.  904.  xii.  634. 
Tortuous,  ix.  5l6.  . 
Torture,  i.  67.  xi.  481. 
Torturer,  ii.  64.  ... 

TQrture8,ii.  63.  ix.  469. 
Torturing,  ii.  91. 


Tossing,  i.  184.  xi.  489- 

Tost,  iii.  490.  ix.  1126.  x.  287, 

71a 
Total,  iv.  665.  vi.  73.  viiL  627- 

X.  127. 
Touch,  iii.  6O8.  iv.   686,  812: 
vi.  485,  520,  584.    viii.  579, 
617,  663.  ix.   1143.   x.   563: 
xi.  561. 
Touch,  (verb,)  v.  411.  vi.  666. 
vii.  46.  viii.  530.  ix.  651,  742, 
925.  X.  45. 
Touched,  iv.  811.   vi.  479-  ^u- 
258.  viiL  47.  ix.  380,  688, 987- 
XL  425. 
Touches,  i.  557. 
Tour,  xi.  185. 
Tower,  i.  591.  iv.  SO.  xiu  44, 

51,  73. 
Tower,  (verb,)  vii.  441. 
Tower'd,  ix.  498. 
Tow'red,  i.  773. 
Tow'ring,  ii.  6S5.   v.   271.   vu 

110. 
Towers,  i,  499-  ii.  62, 129, 1049. 

iv.  211.  V.  758,  907.  xL  640. 
Towns,  xi.  639. 
Toy,  ix.  1034. 
Trace,  vii.  481. 

Trace,  (verb,)  ix.  682.  xi.  329. 
Trac'd,  iv.  949. 

Track,  i.  28.   ii.   1025.   v.  498. 
vi.  76.  ix.  5ia  X.  514,  367. 
xi.  354. 
Trading,  ii.  640. 
Tradition,  x.  578. 
Traditions,  xii.  512. 
Tragic,  ix.  6. 

Train,  i.  478.  ii.  873.  iv.  S4j9, 
649.  V.  166,  351,  767*  vL  14S. 
vii.  221, 306,  444, 574.  ix.  387/ 
516,  548.  X.  80.  XI.  862.  xu. 
131. 
Train'd  up,  vi..l67- 
Training,  vi.  553. 
Trains,  xi.  624. 
Trample,  iv.  1010. 
Trampled,  ii.  195» 
Trance,  viii.  462. 
Transact,  vi.  286, 
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Transcendent,  i.  B6.  ii»  4«7.  x, 

614. 
Transfer,  x.  165, 
Transferr'd,  v,  054.  vi.  678.  x. 

Transfix,  i.  399. 
TransfixU  ".  181. 
Traasfonp,  i.  S70. 
Transform'd,  ii.  785.  it;  624.  ix. 

607fX.519. 
Transru8'd>  Hi.  389.  ri,  704. 
Transg:re88, 1.  31.  iU.  94.  iv.  890. 
VK  gifL  vii.  47.  viii.  643.  ixi' 
902.  xi.  258i 
Transgrew'd,  viii.  330.  \%,  II6I. 
TransgresslDg,  v.  «44.  ix.  1 169.' 
TrantgressloQ,  x.  49.  xii.  399. 
Transgressions,  Jv.  879. 
Transgre^or,  xi.  164. 
Transgressors,  x.  72. 
Transient^  xii.  554. 
Transition,  xii.  5. 
Transitory,  iii/446^ 
Translated,  iii.  461. 
Transmigration,  x.  «6l. 
Transparent,  yii .  ft65. 
Transpienoos*  viii.  141. 
Traospire8>  ▼.  ^438. 
Transplanted,  iii,  ^98.  vif.  360, 
Transported,  viii.  629*  530.  ix. 

474.  X.  626. 
Transports,  i.  231.   iii.  8J.  viii. 

567. 
Transubstantiate,  v.  438. 
Transverse,  iii.  488.  xi.  56$. 

Trappings,  ix.  36. 
Travel,  x.  593. 

Trarel,  (verb,)  ii.  980.  v.  229* 
Traveird,  ill.  501. 

Travelling,  viii.  138* 

Traverse^  i.  568. 

TreversU  ix.  434. 

Traversing,  ix.  66. 

Tread,  iv.  866.  v.  78.  . 

Tread,  (verb,)  ii.  828.  iv.  632.  v. 
201.x.  190.  xi.  630. 

Tread  down,  L  327. 

Treading,  11.  941. 

Treason,  ii.  207. 

VOL.    II. 


Treasures,  t.  688t. 
Treat,  xi.  588. 
Trebisond,  i.  584. 
Treble,  i.  220. 

Tree,  I  2.  iv.  195,   395,  427> 
644.  V.  61,  57.  vii.  46,  542, 
viii.   306,  321,  323.    ix.  73, 
576,  591,  594,  617,  644>  651  > 
^,  661.  723,  727,  834,  860, 
863/1026, 1033, 1095.  x.  121, 
148,  199,  .554.  xi.  320,  426, 
858. 
Tree  of  Knowledge,  iv.  221, 423, 
424,  514.  ix.  751,  752,  848, 
849. 
Tree  of  L&,  iii.  354.  iv.  194^ 
218,   424.   viii.  326.  xi.   94» 
122. 
Trees,  iv.  147,  2l7.  248,  421.  v. 
309,-426.   vii.  324,  459.  vin^ 
304,313.  ix.  618.  795,  1118. 
X.  101,  558,  1067.  xL  28,  124; 
83^. 
Trees  of  God,  v.  390.  viL  5S8. 
TreesofLife,  V.  652. 
Tremble,  xii.  228. 
Trembled,  ii.  676.  788.  ix.  1000^ 
Trembling,  iv.  266. 
Tremisen^  xi.  404. 
Trench,  i.  677. 
Trepidation,  iii.  483.  • 
Trespass,  (ii.  122.  ix.  693,  889, 

1006. 
TresseSi  iv.  305,  497-  v.  10.  ix. 

841.x.  t^ll. 
Tribes,  iii.  53^.  vii.  488.  xi.  279- 

xii.  23,  226. 
Tribulation,  xi.  63. 
Tribulation^  iii.  3^6. 
Tribunal,  iii.  326. 
Tribute,  V.  343.  Viii.  36. 
Trident,  x.  295. 
Triform,  ill.  730. 
Trinacrian,  Ii.  661. 
Trine,  x.  659. 
Triple,  ii.  569.  v.  750.  vi.  572, 

650. 
Triple7€olour*d,  xi.  897. 
Tripping,  xi.  847. 
Triton,  iv.  27(5. 
N  n 
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Triumph,  iii.  954.  vi.  886.  vii. 

180.    X.    537,  5i6.    xi.  695, 

788. 
Triumph,  (verb.)  ix.  948. 
Triumphal,  vi.  881.  x.  390. 
Triumphant,  iv.  975.  v.  69S.  Ti. 

889.  X.  464.  xi.  491. 
Trfumph'd,  x,  186.  571^. 
Triumphmg,  lii.  388.  xii.  452. 
Triumjihs,  x<.  723. 
Triumphs,  (verb,)  i.  123. 
Trod,  ix.  526. 
Trodden,  I  682.  ix.  672. 
Troll,  xi-  620. 
Troop,  i.  437. 
Troop,  (verb,)  vii.  297. 
Trooping,  i.  76O. 
Trophies,  i.  5S9»  x.  355. 
Tropic,  x:  675. 
Troubk,  V.  34,  96.  vi.  634.  xi. 

103, 
Trouble,  (verb,)  vi.  272.  xii.  209. 
Troubled,  i.  557-  ii.  534.  iv.  I9, 

315.  V.  882.  vii.  2l6.  x.  86, 

718. 
Troubles,  iv.  57i>. 
Troublesome,  iv.  740. 
Troy,  ix.  I6. 
Truce,  ii.  526.  vi.  407,  578.  xi. 

244. 
True,  iii.  104.  iv.  98,  I96,  250, 
•   251,  282.  294,  295,  750,  900. 

V.  305.  vi.  430.  viii.  384,  589. 

ix.  788,  9^2,  1024,  IO69.  x. 

494,  789.  xi.  361,  7dO.  xii.  83, 

145,  274,  338. 
Truly,  iv.  491. 
Trumpery,  iii.  475. 
Trumpet,  vi.  60,  203,  526.  vu. 

296.  xi.  74. 
Trumpets,  xi.  229. 
Trumpets,  i.  532,  754.  Ii.  515. 
Trunk,  vii.  416.  ix.  589- 
Trust,  ii.  46. 
Trust,  (verbj  ii.  17.  v.  788.  x. 

881.  xii.  328,  418. 
Trusted,  i.  40.  vii.  143.  x.  877. 
Trusting;  vi.  II9.  xii:  133. 
Truth,  iii.  338.  iv.  293.  v.  771, 

902.  vi.  32,  33,  122,  173,381. 


ix.  738.  X.  755,  856.  xi.  «»r, 

704,  807.  xii.  303,  4»i,  490, 

511,533,535. 
Truth's,  xiL  569. 
Try,  i.  269.  iv.  941.  v.  797,  9B5. 

vi.  120,  818.  viii.  75,  437.  ix. 

860.  X.  254,  382. 
Trial,  L  366.  iv.  855.  viu.  447- 

ix.  316,  366,  370,   380,  961^ 

976,  1177. 
Tried,  iv.  696.  v.  533.  vi.  120. 

418.  vii.  159.  Tiu.  271.  ix;  317. 

xi.  63,  805. 
Tube,  iii.  590. 
Tuft,  iv.  325.  ix.  «7. 
Tufts,  vii.  327. 
Tumid,  vii.  288. 
Tunortilt,  ii.  966, 1040.  vL  074. 
Tumults,  V.  737. 
Tumultuous,  ii.  986.  it.  I6. 
Tun,  iv.  816. 
Tune,  V.  196. 
Tuneable,  v,  151. 
Tun'd,  iii.  366.  viL  436,  669.  ix. 

549. 
Tunes,  iii.  40.  v.  41. 
Tunings,  viu  598. 
Turbulent,  ix.  1126. 
Turchestan-bom,  xL  S96, 
Turf,  V.  391.  %l  S24l 
Turkish,  x.  434. 
Turn,  vii.  380.  viii.  491. 
Turn,   (verb,)  iii.  582.  v.  413, 

441,  497,  630.  fI  234,  29I, 

562.  X.  668,  672. 1098.  xi.  S7S, 

806.  xii.  471,  510. 
Turn  aside,  xi.  630. 
Turn'd,  iii.  500,  582,  6S4,  646; 

718,  736.  i  v.  410,  480,  50^ 

536,  721,  741,   978.  v.  #80, 

906.  vi.  284,  509,  649,  881. 

vii.  213,  228.   viii.  257,  507. 

ix.  527>  603«  854,  92&  x.  192^ 

546,  688,  909.  xL  67^,  714. 

xii.  176. 
Turning,  ii.  63,  96&  v.  USS^ 
Turns,  i.  495.   ii.   876.   v.  332. 

vii.  129.  ix.  380. 
By  Turns,  ii.  598.  vi.  7. 
Turnus,  ix.  17. 
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Turret,  ix.  525. 

Tuscan,  i«  S88. 

Twelve,  Hi.  697.  xii.  155,  ^26. 

Twenty,  vi.  769- 

Twice,  ix.  SSg. 

Twice  ten,  x.  669. 

Twigs,  ix.  1105. 

Twilight,  i.  697.  iv.  59a  v.  645. 

vi.  12.  vii.  585.  ix.  50. 
Twine,  iv.  848. 
Twines,  x.  2l6. 
Twinn'df  xii.  85. 
Twins,  X.  674. 
Two  and  Two,  viii,  350. 
Two  handed,  vi.  251. 
Tied,  1.426., 
Type,  i.  405. 
Types,  xii.  232,  303. 
Typhonean,  ii.  539. 
TyphoD.  il  199. 
Tyrannise,  xii.  89. 
Tyrannous,  xii.  32. 
Tyranny,  i.  124.  ii.  59.  xii.  95. 
Tyrant,  x.  466.  xii.  9G,  US. 
Tyrant's,  iv.  394. 

U. 

Uglier,  ii.  662. 
Uely,  X.  539.  xi.  464. 
Uker,  xi.  484. 
Ulysses,  ii.  1019. 
Umbrage,  ix.  1087. 
Umbrageous,  iv.  257* 
Umpire,  ii.  907*  iii.  19^* 
Unable,  x.  l65,  750. 
Unacceptable,  ii.  251. 
Unaccomplish'd.  iii.  455. 
Unactive,  iv.  6^1.  viii.  97. 
Unadmonish'd,  v.  245. 
Unador'd,  i.  738. 
Unadorned,  iv.  305.  vii.  314. 
Unagreeable,  x.  256. 
Unaided,  vi*  141. 
Unalterably,  ▼.  502. 
Unamaz'd,  ix,  552. 
s  Y7nanimous,  iv.  736.  vi.  95.  xii. 

ao3. 

Unanswer*jd,  vi.  163. 
Unapparent^  vii.  103. 


Unapproachedy  iii.  4. 
Unapproved,.  V.  118. 
Unargued,  iv.  636. 
Unarm'd,  iv.  552.  vi.  595. 
UnaBsay*d,  ix.  S35. 
Unattempted,  i.  16. 
Unattended,  viii.  60. 
Unaware,  ii.  156.  ui.  547.  ix.  362. 
Unawares,  ii.  932.  v.  731. 
Unbarr*d,  vi.  4. 
Unbecoming,  vi.  237. 
Unbefitting,  iv.  759. 
Unbegot,  x.  988. 
Unbeheld,  iv.  674. 
Unbenighted,  x.  682. 
IJnbenign,x.  66l. 
Unbesought,  x.  1058. 
Uobid,  X.  204.      . 
Unblam'd,  iii.  3.  ix.  5.  xii.  22. 
Unblest,  I  238.  x.  988. 
Unborn,  iv.  663.  vii.  220.  xi.  502. 
Unbottom'd,  iL  405. 
Unbound,  iii.  603. 
Unbounded,  iv.  60.  x«  471. 
Unbroken,  ii.  691- 
Unbuckled,  xi.  245. 
Unbuild,  viii.  81.  xii.  526. 
UncaU'd,  ix.  523. 
Uncelebrated,  viL  253. 
Uncertain,  iii.  76. 
Unchang*d,  ^viL  24. 
Unchangeable,  iii.  127* 
Uncheck'd,  viii.  189- 
Uncircumscrib'd,  vii.  I70. 
Unclean,  ix.  IO98. 
Unclouded,  x.  65. 
Uncolour'd,  v.  I89. 
Uacompoonded,  i.  425. 
Unconcerned,  xi.  174. 
Uoconform,  v.  259. 
Unconquerable,  i.  IO6.  vi.  118. 
Unconsum'd,  L  69.  ii*  648. 
Uncovered,  ix.  1059. 
Uncouth,  ii.  407,  827.  v.  98.  vi. 

362.  viii.  230.  X.  475. 
Uncreate,  v.  895.  ix.  943. 
Uncreated,  ii.  150.  vi.  268. 
Uncropt,  iv.  73^. 
Unction,  vi.  709. 
Unctuous,  ix.  635. 
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Uncoird,  xi.  456. 

Undaunted,  1i.  677,  955.  iv.  851.- 

vj.  113. 
Undazzled,  iu.  614.  ' 
Undeck'd,  v.  380. 
Undefil'd,  iv.  76l. 
Undelighted,  iv.  286. 
Underfoot,  iv.  700. 
Undergo,  i.  155.  ix.  953,  971.x. 

126,  575. 
Under-ground,  vi.  196,  666.  vii. 

«01,  469.  »x.  72.  xi.  570.  xii. 

42. 
Undergrowth,  iv.  175. 
Understand,  vi.  625.  viiL  345/ 

540.  xa.  376. 
Understanding,  v.  486.  vi.  444. 

ix.  1127. 
Understood,  i.  662.  iv.  55.  v.  450. 

vi.  626.  viii.  352.  ix.  1035.  x. 

844,  885.  xii.  58,  514. 
Undertake,  ii.  419. 
Undertook,  iv.  935.  x.  74. 
Undeserv'd,  xii.  27. 
Undeservedly,  xii.  94. 
Undesirable,  ix.  824. 
Undetermined,  ii.  1048. 
UndiminiBh'd,  i.  154.  iv.  836. 
Undismay'd,  ii.  4321.  vL  417- 
Undo,  Ix.  926,  944. 
Undone,  iii.  235. 
Undoubtedly,  1.  672. 
Undoubted,  x.  1093. 
Undrawn,  vi.  751. 
Undreacledf,  x.  595. . 
Undying,  vi.  789. 
Uneam^,  ix.  225. 
Vtmrnj,  i.  295. 
Unelequedt,  viij.  219. 
Unemplby'd,  iv.  617. 
Unenvied,  ii.  23. 
Uneqbal,  vi.  453,  454. 
Unequall'd,  ix.  983. 
Unequals,  viii.  3SS, 
Unespied,  iv.  S99.  vi.;  523. 
Unessential,  ii.  439. 
UnexanfpYed,  iii.  410. 
Unexpected,  vi.  774.  xi  268. 
Unexperienc'd,  iv.  457. 
Unfaithful,  xii.  461,  481. 


Unfiistens,  ii.  879. 
Unfear'd,  ix,  187- 
Unfeigned,  vi.  744.  viii.  6O18.  x. 

109^,  1104. 
Unfelt,  ii.  70S.  viii.  475. 
Unfold,  iv.  381.  v.  568.  vu  658. 

vii.  94.  xi.  785. 
Unfolding,  x.  63. 
Unforbid,  vii.  94. 
Unforeknown,  ill.  II9. 
Unforeseen,  ii.  821. 
Unforewam*d,  v.  245. 
Unform'd,  vii.  233. 
Unfortunate,  x.  97O. 
Unfoond,  vi.  500. 
Unfounded,  IL  829. 
Unfrequented,  i.  433. 
Unfoiaird,  iv.5ll. 
Unfum*d,  v.  349. 
Unfnrl'd,  1.  5S5. 
Ungodly,  vii.  185. 
Ungovem'd,  xL  517. 
Ungracefol,  viiL  218. 
Unguarded,  vu  133.  x.  419* 
Unhallowd,  ix.  931. 
Unhappily,  x.  9 1 7.* 
Unhappy,  i.  268.  ix.  1I36L 
Unharmonious,  xi.  51. 
Unheard,  i.  395,  7^-  iii*  645. 
Unheeded,  iv.  350. 
Un-hide*bound,  x.  601. 
Unholy,  xL  IO6. 
Unhop*d,  X.  348. 
Unhord,  iv.  188. 
Unhurt,  vi.  444. 
Unimaginable,'  vii.  54. 
Unimmortal,  x.  61I. 
Unimplor'd,  iii.  231.  ix.  22. 
Unindear'd,  iv.  776. 
Uninform'd,  viii.  4S6. 
Uninterrupted,  iiL  68. 
Uninvented,  vi.  470. 
Union,  ii.  S6,  v.  612.  vl  63.  vU. 

161.  viiL  431,   604>  627.  ix. 

966. 
Unison,  viL  599- 
Unite,  iv.  263.  ix.  314.  x.  247. 
United,  i.  SS,  560,  629.  iv.  23a 

V.  610,  831.  ix.  608. 
Unites,  x.  364.  xii.  ^82. 
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Unity,  via.  425. 

Uni versa],  !•  541.  ii.  951.  lii.  48. 

Sn,  676.  IT.  266.  V.  154,  205. 

▼»•  S4,  797.  vil  257,  816.  viji. 

376.  ix.  612.  X.  505,  508.  xi. 

821. 
Uoiversally,  ix.  542. 
Universe,  ii.  622.  iii.  584,  721. 

viL  22T.  viii.  360.  ix.  684. 
Unjust,  ii.  200.  iii.  215.  v.  818, 

819,  831.  xi.  455.  xii.  294. 
Uniustly,  vi.  174. 
Unkindly,  iii.  456.  ix.  1050. 
Unkindness,  ix.  271. 
Unknown,  ii.  443,  444.  iii.  496. 

iv.  830.  vi.  262.  vii.  75,  494. 

ix.  619,  756,  757,  864,  905. 
•   xii.  55,  134. 
Unless,  if.  236,  915.  iii.  210.  viii. 

186.  IX.  44,  125.  X.  1032. 
Unlibidinous,  v.  449. 
Unlicens*d,  iv.  909. 
Unli^tsome,  vii.  355. 
Unlike,  i.  75.  vi.  517.  ix.  1114. 
Unlimited,  iv.  435. 
Unlock,  ii.  852/ 
Unmake,  iii.  l63. 
Unmark'd,  X.441. 
Unmeasar'd,  v.  S99. 
Unmeditated,  v.  149. 
Unmeet,  viii.  442. 
Unmerited,  xii.  278. 
Unminded,  x.  332. 
Unmindful,  vi.  369.  xi.  6II. 
Unmixed,  vi.  742. 
Unmov'd,  L  554.    ii.   429.    i^- 

455,  822.  V.  898.  viii.  532.  xi. 

192. 
Unnaro'd,  vi.  263.  x.  595.  xii 

140. 
Unnumbered,  ii.  903.,viL  432. 
Unobey  d,  v.  67O. 
Unobnoxious,  vi.  404. 
UnobscurM,  ii.  265. 
Unobserv'd,  iv.  130. 
Unoppos'd,  vi.  132. 
Unoriginal,  x.  477. 
Unpaid,  V.  782. 
Unpain'd,  vi.  455. 
Unpeopled,  iii.  497. 


Unperceiv'd,  HI.  681.  xi.  224. 
Unpierc'd,  Iv.  245. 
Unpitied,  ii.  185.  iv.375. 
Unpolluted,  ii.  139. ' 
Unpossess'd,  Viii.  1 53. 
Unpractis*d,  viii.  197. 
Unprais*d,  ix.  232. 
Unpremeditated,  ix:  24. 
Uuprepar'd,  viii.  197. 
Unprev^nted,  iii.  231. 
Unproclain^*d\  sfi.  220. 
Unpurg*d,  v.  419. 
Unpursued,  vi.  1. 
Unquenchable,  vi.  877* 
Unquiet,  v.  11.  x.  975. 
Unreal,  x.  471 . 
Unrein'd,  vii.  17. 
Unrempv'd,  iv.  987- 
UnrepHev*d,  ii.  185. 
Unreprov'd,  iv.  493. 
Un respited,  ii.  185. 
Unrest,  ix.  1052.  xi.  174. 
Unrevok'd,  v.  602. 
Unrighteous,  iii.  292. 
Unrivall'd,  iii.  68; 
Unsafe,  vi.  309.  '' 

Unsavouty,  v:  401. 
Unsay,  iv.  ^5,  947. 
Unsearchable,  viii.  la 
Unsearch'd,  iv.  789- 
Unseasonable,  viii.  201 . 
Unseduc*d,  v.  899. 
Unseemliest,  ix.  1094. 
Unseemly,  x.  155.      ' 
Unseen,  ii.  659>  341.  iii.  585. 

iv.  130,  678.  viii.  485.  x.  21, 

448.    iti.  265,   671.    xii.    49, 

361.. 
Unshaken,  iv.  64.  v.  899. 
Unshared,  ix.  880. 
Unshed,  xii  176.^ 
Unsightly,  iv.  631.  vii.  314.  xi. 

510. 
UttskiMul,  xi.  32. 
Unsleeping,  v.  647. 
Unsmoothly,  iv.  631. 
Unsought,  iii.  231.  vliS.  S03.  ix. 

366,370.  V.  106. 
UnsouY)d,  vi.  121, 
Unspar*d,  x.  6O6. 
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UnspariDg,  y.  344. 
Unspeakable,  iii.  662.  v.  156.  tI. 

297. 
UDspoil'd^  xi.  409. 
Unspotted,  iii.  248. 
Uospied,  IV.  529* 
Unsiicceeded,  V.  821. 
Unsuccessfiil,  x.  85. 
Unsuck'd,  is.  583. 
Uosofferable,  vi.  867. 
Unsung,   i.  442.    vii.  21,   253. 

ix.  $$. 
Unsupported,  ix.  432. 
Unsuspect,  ix.  771 . 
Unsuspected,  ix.  69. 
Unsustain'd,  ix.  430. 
Untam'd,  ii.  337. 
Untaught,  ii.  9. 
Unterrified,  iL  708.  ▼•  899- 
Unthought,  ii.  821. 
Unthrone,  ii.  231. 
Untouched,  ix.  621. 
Untractable,  x.  476. 
Untrain*d,  xii.  222. 
Untrod,  iii.  497. 
Untroubled,  TiiL  289. 
Untried,  iv.  934.  ix.  86O. 
UnYanquish'd,  vi.  286. 
Unveil'd,  iv.  608. 
Unvisited,  ii.  398. 
Unvoyageable,  x.  366. 
Unusual,  i.  227. 
Unutterable,  xi.  6. 
Unwaken'df  v.  9. 
Unwary,  v.  695.  ix.  614.  x.  947. 
Unwearied,  vi.  404.  vii.  552. 
Unweedng,  x.  335,  91 6. 
Unwelcome,  x.  21. 
Unwieldy,  iv.  345.  vii.  411. 
Unwilling,  xiL  617. 
Unwise,  vi.  179. 
Unwiser,  iv.  716. 
Unworshipp*d,  v.  670. 
Unworthy,  x.  1059.  xii.  9I,  622. 
Unwounded,  vi.  466. 
Upbore,  vi.  72. 
Upborne,  ii.  408.  xi.  147* 
Upbraid,  vi.  182. 
Upbraided,  iv.  45.  ix.  II68. 
Updrawn,  iv.  228. 


Updrew,  ii.  874. 

Upflew,  iv«  1004. 

Upgrew,  iv.  137. 

Upgrown,  ix.  677. 

Upheave,  viL  286. 

Upheaved,  vU.  471. 

Upheld,  L  133, 639-  ui.  178,  ISa 

V.336. 
Upled,  viL  12. 
Uplift,  i.  193. 
Uplifted,  i.  347.  M.  7,  929-  ^l 

317.  viii.  219.  xi.  7^6,  S6S. 
Uplifting,  vi.  646. 
Upper,  i.  346.  x.  422,  446. 
Upraise,  ii.  372. 
Uprais'd,  x.  946. 
Uprear'd,  i.  532. 
Upright,  i.  18, 221.  ii.  72-  iv.  8^. 

vi.  82,  270,  627,  viL  509, 6S2- 

viii.  260. 
Uprightness,  iii.  69^. 
Upris'n,  v.  139. 
Uproar,  ii.  541.  iii.  7iO.  vi.  666. 

X.  479. 
Uproll*d,  vii.  291. 
Uprooted,  vi.  781. 
Uprose,   ii.    108.    vi.   525.   viL 

456. 
Upsent,  i.  541. 
Upspringing,  v.  250. 
Upsprung,  iv.  143.  vii.  462. 
Upstart,  ii.  834.  xii.  88. 
Upstay'd,  vL  195. 
Upstays,  ix.  430. 
Upstood,  vi.  446.  viL  321.. 
Uptore,  vL  663. 
Upturn.  X.  700. 
Upturned,  x.  279- 
Upturns,  X.  701. 
Upwhirl'd,  iii.  495. 
Ur,  xU.  ISO. 
Urania,  viL  I,  31. 
Urge,  viiL  114. 
Uig'd,  iL  120.  vi.  622,  864.  ix. 

588.  xL  109. 
Urges,  L  68.  ix.  250. 
Uriel,   iiL    648,    654,    69a   iv. 

125,  555,  Srr»   589.  ▼«•  563. 

ix.  60. 
Urim,  vL  761. 
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Use,  iv.  204,  69^.  v.  S»S.  viL  346. 

vuj.  f9y  1^2.  ix.  75a 
Use,  (verb,)  ix.  7I8.  x,  1078- 
U»'d,  iil  196.  iy-  lfl9,  SiS,  76^, 

975.  V.  38&  viiu  434,    524f. 
^  ix,  2,  519.  X.  55«. 

Useful,  ii.  259.  viii.  200. 
Useless  ill.  109.  yiii.  2S* 
Uses,  viii.  106. 
Usesl,vii.  8I6. 
Usher,  iv.  355.  x.  94. 
Usurp,  xi.  8^7.  xiL  421. 
^       Usurpation,  ii.  983. 
Usurp'd,  X.  189.  xiU  66. 
Usttijier,  xii.  72* 
Usurping,  i.  514.  ix.  )130. 
Uther%  i,  580. 
Utmost,  i.  74, 103,  S99,  521.  ii. 

95,  361,  10^.  iv.  539^  v.  517. 

!  vi.  29I  ix.  314,   591.  X.  30, 

.    437,  1020.  XL  332,  397.  xii 

376. 
Utter,  i.  79.  li.  127^  440.  iii.  IQ, 

308.  V.  614.  vi.  716. 
Utter,  (verb,)  i,  626.  iL97-  v.  683. 

ix.  131.  xi.  704. 
Utterance,  iii.  62.  iv.  410*  ix. 

1066. 
Ulter'd,  ix.  33. 1;.  615. 
Utter*(j8t,  xL  762. 
Uttering,  in.  143,  347. 
Uttermost^  vii.  ^t66.  x.  920. 
Uxorious,,  i.  444. 
Uzxiel^  iy«  782. 


Vacant,    ii.    835.   vii.    19O.  xi. 

103. 
Vacuity,  ii.  932*. 
Vacuous,  vii.  i69* 
Vagabond*  xi.  16. 
Vagaries,  vi.  614. 
Vain-gk>rioos,  vL  384. 
Vainly,  ii.  811. 
VaMamo,  L  209. 
Vak,  i.  224.  il  6I8,  742.  vi.  70. 

X.  530.  xu  567.  xii.  266. 


Vales,  i.  321.  ui.  4®.        / 

Valid,  vi.  438. 

VaUey,  i.  404.  ii.  4&5.  547.  iv. 

955.  V.  208.  vi.  7S^  ix.  I.I6. 

xi.  349. 
Valleys,  vii.  327. 
VMbmbrosa,  i.  303. 
Valor,  i.  554.  iv.  297.  vi.  457- 

xi.  690. 
Value,  iv.  202.  viii.  571» 
Valued,  ii.  679. 
Van,  ii.  585.  v.  589*  vj.  107. 
Vanguard,  vi.  558.  ' 

Vanish,  iv.  308. 
Vanish'd,  vL  14. 
Vanity,  iii.  447.  X.  876. 
Vanquish'd,  i.  52, 476.  iii'  243.  vL 

365,410. 
Vanquisher,  iil  251. 
Vans,  ii.  927. 
Vapour,ii.2l6.ix.l59>635>  1047* 

X.  694.  xL  7^1. 
Vapours,  iiL  445.  iv.  557.r,^,m>. 

Xii^635. 
Variable,  xi.  98- 
Varied,  v.  431.  ix.  516. 
Variety,  vi.  640.  vii.  542. 
Various,  i.  374,  375, 706.  ii.  967. 

iii.  582,  604,  717-  iT.^47,423, 

669.  y.  89»  1^*  300,  473.  vi. 

84,  242.   vii.  3ia  viii«   125. 

370,  609.  ix.  6I9.  X.34S,  ^064. 

xi.  557.  xii.  58,  289. 
Variou^y,  Tiii.  610. 
Vamish*d  o'er,  ii.  485.  . 
Vary,  v.  184. 
Vassalage,  ii.  252L 
Vassals,  11.  90. 
Vast,  i.  21,   177.  fi.  254,  409> 

539,  652,  832,  982.   iil  711. 

iv.  777.  V.  267.  vi.  1Q9,  203, 

256.  vii.  211,  229.  viii.  24,  153. 

X.  471,  601. 
Vastness,  vii.  472.. 
Vault,  i.  669.  iv.  777. 
Vaulted,  i.  298.  vi  214. 
Vaontfsd,  iii.215« 
Vaunting,  i..l26.  vi.  363. 
Vaunts,  iv.  84. 
Veers,  ix.  5i5. 
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Vegetablt,  iv;»a 
Vehemence^  ii.  954. 
Vehement,  viii.  596.  x.  10D7. 
V^tl,  iv.  304.  V.  SB8,  646.  is. 

1054. 
Veil,  (verb,)  iii.  S83.  vi.  II. 
Veird,  iii-  «&  v.  «5a   ix.  59, 

•425. 
Veils,  xi.  2«9. 
Vein,  vi.  688. 
Veins,  i.  701.  iv,  2^7.  vi.  516* 

ix.  991.  xl^  56S. 
Vengeance,  i.  170,  290.  ii.  173. 

iii.  399.  iv.  170.  iv.  279,  808. 

xii.  541. 
Vengeful,  i.  148.  x^  1023. 
Venial,  ix.  5. 
Venom,  iv.  804. 
Vent,  vi.  583.  «ii.  374. 
Venturing,  ix.  696. 
Vent*it>U8,  ii.  205.  v.  64. 
Venture,  iiL  I9.  iv.  89I. 
Ventured,  iv.  574. 
Verdant,  iv.  697*  vii.  310.  viii. 

631.  ix.  501,  1038. 
Verdure,  vii.  315.  xi.  832. 
Verdurous,  tv.  143. 
Verge,  tu  1088.  vi,  865.  xi.  881. 
Verged,  x.  182. 
Vernal,  iii.  43.  iv.  155,  264. 
Vernant,  x.  679* 
Vertf,  V.  150k  ix.  24. 
Vertuninus,  ix.  395. 
Vessel,  ii,  1043.  ix.  89.  xi.  729> 

745.  xii.  559w 
Vessels,  v.  348. 
Vest,  xi.  241. 
Vex,  ii.  801. 
Vex'd,  i.  306.  ift.  66O.  iii.   429. 

X.  314. 
Viands,  v.  434. 
Vice,  i.  492.  ii.  Il6.xi.  518, 
Vicegerent,  x.  56. 
Vicegerents,  v.  609.  • 
Vicious,  xiL  i04. 
Vicissitudev  vi.  8.  vii.  351 . 
Victor,  i.  95,  169.  li-  144.  vi.  124, 

410,  525,  590,  880.  x.  376. 
Victorious,  iK  142,  997.  iii.  250. 

vi.  886.  vii.  136.  x  634. 


Victor's,  ii.  I99.  xii.  38S,  435. 

Victors^  vi.  609. 

Victory,  ii.  105,  770.  vi.  201,  «40, 

630,  762.  XiL  452,  57a 
View,  i.  27,  563.  ii.  190,  394, 

890.  iii  542.  iv.  ^,  142,  247, 

399.  vi.  18,  81,  603.  vii.  6I8. 

X.  1030;  xi.  761. 
View,  (verb,)  iiL  59-  ix.  482. 
View'd,  ii.  6l7.  viL  211,  549- 
Viewing,  ii.  764.  ix.  1052.  x.  235. 
Viewless,  iiL  518. 
Views,  i.  59, 288,  569.  ii^  I9OL  iii, 

561.  iv.  205. 
View'st,  X4  355. 

Vigilance,  iv.  580.  ix.  157>  x.3a 
Vigour,  L  140.  H.  13.  ▼?.   158, 

436,  851.  viu.  97,  2^  ix.  314. 

X.  405. 
Vile,  iL  194.  V*  782.  x.  971.  xii 

'510. 
Vilified,  xL  5l6. 
Villages,  ix.  448. 
Vine,  iv.  268,  307-  v.  215,  427. 

vii.  320. 
Vines,  L  410*  v.  635. 
Violate,  iv.  883.  tx.  903. 
Violated,  x^  25. 
Violence,   L  496.   iv.  9OI,  995* 

v.  242,  905.  vi.  35,  274,  371. 

405.  ix.  282.  x.  1041.  xL  671, 

780,  812,  88a 
Violent,  il  782.  iii.  487.  iv.  97. 

ix.  324.  xL  471,  669..  m.  9^ 
More  Violent,  vi.  439..xiw  428. 
Violet,  iv.  700. 
VioleU,  ix.  1040. 
Virgin,  ix.  396,  452.  x.  676.  zii« 

368,  379- 
Virgin  fencies,  v.'296. . 
Vii^n  mijesty,  ix.  270. 
Virgin  modesty,  viii.  50L 
Virgin  seed,  iiL  ft84. 
Virgins,  i.  441. 
Virtual,  viiL  6l7*  xL  338^ 
Virtue,   L  320.  iL  483,  551.  iii. 

586.  iv.  198,  671>  848.  v.  371. 

vi.  117,  703.  vn.  236..  viU.  95, 
•124,   502.  ix.  no,  145,  310, 

317,  ^5,  374,^616,  649,  69^, 
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778,  97S.'  lOfeS.  X.  372,  884. 

XI.  623,  690,  796,  798.  xii-  98, 

588.  . 

Virtue-proof,  v.  384. 
Virtues,  ii.  15,  811-  r.  601,  772, 

840.  vii.  199.  ix  745.  X.  460. 
Virtuous,  Hi.  6O8.  Ix.  795,  1083, 
Virtuousest,  vii  I  ^50. 
Visage,  ii.  989.  iii.  646.  iv.  116, 

▼.  419.  vi.  261.x.  511. 
Visacces^  L  570.  x.  ^ 
Visible,  i.  63.  ui.  386.   vi.   145, 

vii.  22.  ix.  604.  xL  8^1. 
Visibly,  lii.  141.  iv.  850.  vi.  682. 
Vision,  L  455,  684.  v.  613.  viil, 

356,  367.  XI.  59d.  xii.  121. 
Visions,  xi.  377>  76S. 
Visit,  iii.  32,  230,  532,  661.  v. 

375.  vii.  570.  viii.  45.  xii.  48. 
Visitant,  xi.  225. 
Visitation,  ix,  22.  xi.  275, 
Visited,  x.  955. 
Visiting,  iv.  240. 
Visifst,  vii.  29. 
Visual,  iii.  620.  xi.  415. 
Vital,  iii.  22.  v.  484.  vi,  345,  vii. 

236. 
Vitiated,  x.  169- 
Vocal,  V.  204.  ix.  198.  530. 
Voice,  i,  274,  337.  ii.  188,  474, 

518.  iii.  9.  370,  710.  iv.  1,  36, 

467.  V.  15,  37i  7<^*  Ti.  27,  56, 

782.  vii.  2,  24,  37,  100,  221, 

513,  598.   viu.  2,  436,   486. 

jx.  199,  551,  561,  653,  871, 

1069.  X.  33,  97, 116,  II9, 146, 

198,  615.  729,  779.  xi-  321, 

xii.  235,  265. 
Voices,  i.  712.  'ii.  952.  iii.  347, 

iv.  682.  V.  197* 
Void,  i.  181.  ii.  219,  238,.  829. 

iii.    12.    iv.  97.  vi.  415.  vii. 

233.  ix.  1074.  X.  50.  xi.  790. 
•xii.  427. 
Volant,  xi.  561. 
Volatile,  iii.  603» 
Volied,  iv.  928. 
Volies,  vi.  213. 
Volubil,  iv.  594. 
Voluble,  ix.  436, 


Vohimnious,  ii.  652. 
Voluntary,  iii.  37.  v.  529.  x.  61  • 
Voluptuous,  ii.  869. 

Vote,  ii.  3IS>389. 

Vouched,  V.66. 

Vouchsafe,  v.  312,  365.  vi.  823. 

Vouchsafd,   ii.   332.  iii.  175.  v. 

463,  884.  vii.  80.  viii.  8,  581. 

xi.  318.  xii.  622. 
Vouchsafes,   xi.    877.   xii.  120, 

246. 
Vouchsafst,  xi.  I70. 
Vows,  i.  441.  iv.  97.  xf.  493. 
Voyage,  ii.  426,  919.  vii.  431, 
•  viii.  230. 
Voyag'd,  x.  471. 
Vulgar,  iii.  577. 
Vulture,  iii.  432. 


W, 

Wade»,  ii.  950. 

Wafted,  iii.  521. 

Wafting,  xii.  435. 

Wafts,  ii.  1042. 

Wage,  i.  121. 

Wag'd,  n.  534. 

Waggons,  iii.  439. 

Wait,  ix.  55,  505.  iii.  485.  viii. 

554;. 
In  Wait,  iv.  825. 
Waited,  viii.  6I.  ix.  409. 
Waiting,  L  604.  ii.  223.  iv.  471. 

IX.  191,  839. 
Waits^  V.  354. 

Wake,  iii.  686.  iv.  678,  734. 
Wak'd.  V.  3,  26,  9«,  657.  vi.  3. 
viii.  809,  478.  ix.  739,  IO6I. 

X.  94.  xi.  65,  135,  xii.  6O8. 
Wakeful,  ii.  463.  946.  iii.  38.  iv. 

602.  xi.  131. 
Waken,  iii.  369.  xii.  594; 
Wakes,  iv.  23,  24.  v.  44,  110. 
Waking,   iii.  515.   v.    14,   121, 

*  678. 

Wak'st,  xi.  368. 
Walk,  ii.  1007.  iv.  627,  656.  v. 

'  46.  vi.  647.  ix.  434. 
Walk,  (verb,)  iv.'528,  677,  685. 
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▼.  36,  20a  ix.  £46.  xL  .707.  xii. 

SGiL 
Walk'd,   L   295.    ill.   4S0,   441. 

viii.  443,  459,   503.  ▼iiu  264. 

ix.ll4.xi581. 
Walking,  x.  98. 
Walks,  IV.  586.  viii.  305,  528.  ix. 

1107.  xi.  179,270. 
Walks,  (verb,)  iii.  420,  688.  v, 

3,  51.  xii.  49. 
Wall.  Hi.  71  >  427,  503.  iv.  143, 

146,   182,  697.  vi.  860.  vii. 

29s.  IK.  16.  X.  302.  xi.  657. 
Wallowiog,  viL  41 1. 
Walb,  ii.  343,  1035.  x.  429.  xi. 

387.  xii.  197>  342. 
Walls,  (verb,)  iii.  721. 
Wan,  iv.  870.  x.  412. 
Waod,  i.  294.  iii.  644. 
Wander,  i.  501.  ii.  148.  iii.  27« 

458.  vi'u  20,  330.  xi.  282. 
Wandered,  iii.  499* 
Wand'ringr,  i.  365,  481.  ii.  40^ 

523,  830,  973.  iii.  631,  667. 

iv.  234.  531.  V.  177.  vii.  50, 

302.  viii.  126,   187i  312.  ix. 

634,  1136,   1146.  X.  875.  xi. 

779.  xii.  138,  334,  648. 
Want,  ii.  8O6.  ix.  755. 
Want,  (verb,)   L   715.  ii,   272^ 

341.  iv.  676.  V.  S65,  514.  xii. 

396. 
Wanted,  iv.  338,  989-  v.  147.. 

vii.  505.  viii.  S55.  ix.  601. 
Wanting,  i.  55i5.  ix.  199-  x.  271. 
Wanton,   i.  414,  454.  iv.  306, 

629,  768.  ix.  211,  517.  xi.. 

583. 
Wantotfd,  v.  Q95. 
Wantonly,  ix.  1015. 
Wantonness,  xl  795. 
Wants,  ii.  271.  iv.  730.  v.  348. 

vii.  98.  viii.  296.  ix.  821.  x. 

869. 
War,  i.  43,  121,  129,  150,  645, 

661,668.11.9,41,51,119,121, 

160,  179»  187,  230,  283,  329, 

330,  533,  711,  767.  iv.  817. 

VI.  19,  236,  24i*  259,   274, 

312,  339,  377,  408,  506,  667,. 


695,  702.  719>  397.  vii.  55.  x. 

374.  xL  219,  220.  641,  71«, 

780,  784,  707.  xii.  81,  214, 

218. 
War,  (verb,)  ii  230.  vi.  92,  x. 

710. 
Warble,  v.  1 95. 
Warbled,  ii.  242. 
Wartjlipg,   iii.  31.  v.    I96.   viL. 

436.  viiL  965. 
Wards,  ii.  877. 
Ware,  ii.  353. 
Warfare,  vi.  803. 
Warlike,  i.  531,  iv.  780,  9Q2.  tL 

2^7. 
Warm,  vii.  279.  viii.  466. 
Warna,  (verb,)  iv.  669.  v.301- 
Warno'd,  ix.  721.  xi.  338. 
War^ily,  iv.  244. 
Warms,  iii.  583. 
Warmth,  ii»60I.  y.  302.  viL  236. ' 

viii.  37.  X.  1068. 
Warn,  ii.  533.  v.  237.  vL  9O8. 

viii.  327.  x.  871.  xi.  195,777. 
Warn'd,  iii  185.  iv.  6, 125,  467. 

yi.  547.  viii.  190.  ix.  253, 363,  • 

371.1171. 
Warning,  iv.  l. 
Warping,  i.  341. 
Waiy'd,  i.  198,  576. 
Warring,  ii.  905.  iii.  396.  iv.  41. 

V.  566.  yi.  225. 
Warrior,  iv.  576,  946.  vl  2SS. 
Warriors,  j.  316,  565.  yL  537- 

xi^  101,  662. 
Wars,  ii.  501,  897.  ix.  2«. 
Wary,  ii.  917.  v.  459. 
Wash,  iii.  31. 
Wash'd.  X.  215.  jK.  56i9- 
Washing,  xii.  443. 
W«ahy,  vii.  3Q3. 
Waste,  ii  650.  iv.  304.  v.  2Sl. 

vi.  861.  ix.  U13. 
Waste,   ii.    1045.    iv.    538.    la. 

791. 
Waste,  (aciiect)  i.  60.  iii  424.  x. 

282,434. 
Waste,  (verb,)  ii  365,  695.x. 

617, 820.  xi  784. 
Wasted,  xi.  567. 
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Wasteful,  ii.  96U  vi.  862.  v^L 

213.  X.  620. 
Wasting)  11.  502. 

Watch,  U.  130,  462.  ix.  406, 
502>  685,  783.  V.  288.  ix.  62, 

68,  S63,  814.   X.   427,  438, 
594.  xii.  365. 

Watch,  (verb,)  i.  SS2i  vii.  106, 

409.  ix.  156. 
Watch'd,  xi.  78. 
Watches,  vi.  412. 
Watches,  (verb,)  ix.  257- 
Watchful,  V.  104u  xi.  128. 
More  Watchful,  ix.  311. 
Watching,  ii  413.  iv.  185,  826. 
Water,  ii.  6l2.  vii.  502.  xi.  749- 
Water,  (verb,)  xi.  279- 
Watered,  iv.  230.  vii.  .934. 
Waters,  iii.  11.  iv.  260,  454.  v. 

200,  872.  VI.    196,   645.  vii. 

262,  263,  268,  270,  277,  283, 

290,  308.  387,  S9S,  397,  446. 

viii.  301.  X.  285.  xi.  79* 
Watering,  x.  IO9O,  1102. 
Wat'ry.  1.  397.  ii.  584.  iv.  461, 

480.  vii.  234,  297.  vui.  3^. 
'  xi.  779,  B4i,  882. 
Wave,  L  I93.  ii.  1042.  iii.  539. 

vii.  298,  402.  ix.  496.  xi.  845. 
Wave,  (verb,)  v.  l93, 194,  687. 
Wav*d,  t  340.  iv.  8O6.  vi.  304. 

vii.  406,  476.  xiL  643. 
Waves,  i.  184,  306.  ii.  581.  vii. 

214,  216.  X.  311.  xi.  747,  830. 
xii.  213. 

Waves,  (verb,)  iv.  764.  xii.  593. 

Waving,  i.  348,  546.  iii.  628.  iv. 
981.  vi.  413,  580. 

Waxen,  vii.  491* 

Waxing,  iv.  969. 

Way,  i.  621.  ii.  40,  62,  71,  83, 
134,  407,  432,  523.  683,  782, 
9^,  958,  973,  1007,  1016, 
1026.  iii.  87,  228,  437,  564, 
735.  iv.  126,  174,  177,  567, 
889.  V.  508,  904.  vi.  2,  196, 
780.  vii;  158,  298,  302,  426, 
576,  579.  viii.  183,  613.  ii. 

69,  410,  493,  496,  512,  626, 
640,  809,  847,  865.  x.  262, 


267,  291,  310.  325,  397,  47» 

xi.  15,  203,  223,  46^  889.  xji. 

216,  649. 
No  Way,  iii.  018.  x.  844. 
One  Way,  xi.  646. 
Other  Way,  x.  414, 894.  xL  527^ 
This  Way,  iv.  867.  v.  3i0. 
Which  Way,  iv.  73,  75,  982. 
Ways,  L  26.  ii.  574.  iii.  46,  644, 

680.  iv.  620,  934.  v.  50.  tiii. 

119,  226,  S7S,  413*,  433.  ix. 

682.  X.  323,  610,  643,  1005, 

xi.  468,  721,  812.  xii.  110. 
Weak,  i.    157.  1v.  S56,    1012; 

viii.  532.   ix.   1186.  xt  544^i^ 

xii.  291,  567. 
Weaker,  vi.  909.  ix.  383. 
Weakest,  vi.  117. 
Weakness,  ii.  357.  x.  801. 
Weak'ning,  ii.  1002. 
Weal,  viii.  6S8.  ix.  133. 
Wealth,  i.  722.  ii.  2.  iv.  207.  xi, 

788.  xii.  133,  332,  352. 
Weanling,  iii.  434. 
Weapons,  vi.  439, 697,  839. 
Wear,  iv.  74a 
Wearersi  iii.  490. 
Wearied,  i.  320.  iii.  73.  vi.  695/ 

ix.  1045.  xii.  107,  614. 
Wearisome,  ii.  247. 
Weary,  xi.  310.  xii.  10. 
Weather-beaten,  ii.  1043. 
Wed,v.2l& 
Wedded,  iv.  750.  v.  223.  viii. 

605.  ix.  828,  1030. 
Wedge,  vii.  426. 
Wedlod£-boand,  x.  905. 
Weeds,  iiL  479. 
Ween,  iv.  741. 
Ween'd,  vi.  B6. 
Weening,  vi.  795. 
Weep,  i.  620.  ix.  1121.  xL  627. 
Weeping,  x.  937. 
Weigh,  viii.  570.  xi.  545. 
Wcigh'd,  iv.  999,  1012. 
Weighs,  ii.  146.  iii.  482. 
Weight,  i.  227.  ii.  307,  416.  iv. 

615.  vi.  621,  652.  X.  968.  xVu 

539. 
Weights,  iv.  1002. 
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Welcome,  %.  771.  x1. 140. 

Welkin,  ii.  538. 

WeU,  xi.  416. 

Well  aim'di  ix.  173. 

Well  being,  viii.  361. 

WeH  done,  Ti.  29.  xi.  256. 

Well  known,  iv.  581. 

Well  might,  ix.  785. 

Well  plea6*d,  iii.  841.  iv.  l64. 

V.  617*  vL   7^28.   X.  71.  xii. 

6«5. 
Well  pleasing,  x.  634. 
Well  seem'd,  X.  154. 
Well  stor'd,  ix.  184. 
Well  us'd,  iv.  200. 
Welt'ring,  i.  78. 
Went,  i.  651.  ii.  49.   iv.  126, 

223,  456.  739.  858.  vi.  782, 

884.  Tii.  588.  viii.  48,  «£68.  ix. 

847,  1099. 
Went  down,  x.  414. 
Went  forth,  vi.  12,  686.  viii.  44, 

59. 
Went  np,  vii.  334.  ' 
Went'flt,  xii.6l0. 
Wept,  iv.  248.  ix.  991,  1003.  xi. 

495. 
West,  v.  339.  vii.  376.  viii.  163. 

ix.  80.  X.  6S5.  xii.  40. 
Full  West,  iv;  784. 
Western,  iv.  597,  862.  x.  92  xi. 

205.  xiL  141. 
Wet,  V.  190. 
Whales,  vii.  391. 
Wheel,  iii.  701.  vi.  326,  751. 

viii.  135. 
Wheel,  (verb,)  iv.  783.  xii.  183. 
Wheel'd,  vii.  501. 
Wheeling,  iv.  785. 
Wheels,  L  311.  u.  532.  iii.  394. 

iv.  975.  V.  140,  621.  vi.  210, 

358.  573,  711,  755,  832,  846. 

vii.  224. 
Wheels,  (verb,)  i.  7S6. 
Whelmed,  vi.  141,651. 
WhelpM,  xi.  751. 
Whip,  ii.  701. 
Whirlpool,  ii.  1020. 
Whirlwind,  ii.  541,  SSQ.  vi.  749. 
Whirlwinds,  i.  77.  ii.  182. 


Whisper,  rv.  158. 

Whispered,  v.  17.  viii.  51  & 

Whisp'ring,  iv.  326.  v.  26. 

White,  iii.  475.  vii.  439.  ».  906L 

Whole,  i.  569-  "'.  12S»  ^^»  3fe, 
594.  iii.  161, 209*  ^90.  iv.  207, 
284.  vi.  655,  727.  875.  viL 
273.  ix.  416.  xi.  874,  888.  xu. 
269. 

Wholly,  ix.  786. 

Wholesome,  iv.  330.  x.  847- 

Wicked,  iv.  856.  v.  89O.  vi.  277. 
xi.  812,  875.  xii.  541. 

Wickedness,  xi.  6O8. 

Wicket,  iii.  484. 

Wide-Encroaching,  x.  581,  582. 

Wide-hov'ring,  xi.  739- 

Wide-inclos'd,  viii.  304. 

Wide-interrupt,  iii.  84. 

Wide-wasting,  vL  233.  xi.  487. 

Wide-waving,  xi.  121. 

Wider,  iu.  529.  v.  643.  xf.  381. 

Widest,  iv.  382. 

Wield,  vi.  221.  viii  8a  xi.  6*3. 

Wife,  viii.  498.  ix.  267.  x.  101, 
198- 

Wight,  ii.  613,  855. 

Wild,  i.  407.  iv.  136.  ix.  212. 

Wild,  (adject)  i.  60. 18a  ii.  541, 
588,  910,  917,  951,  1014.  iK. 
424,  710.  iv.  341.  V.  112. 297, 
577.  vi.  616,  698,  373.  vii.  34, 
212,  457,  458.  ix.  543,  910, 
1117.  x.47T.».  284. 

Wilderness,  ii.  943.  iv.  135. 342. 
•  V.  294.  ix.  245.  xi.  S83.  xiL 

'  224  313. 

Wiles/  iL  51,  198.  ix.  85,  184.  x. 
11. 

Wilfiil,x,  1042.  xii.  619. 

Wilfully,  V.  244. 

Will,  1.31, 106, 161,211.11.799, 
351,  559.  1025.  iii.  108. 115. 
174,  184,  270,  656,  685.  iv. 
71,  897.  V.  526,  539,  549.  vL 
427,  728,  816.  vii.  79*  181-  '«• 
343. 350, 351 ,  355,  728, 1127. 
1145,  1184.  X.  69.  195,  549, 
746,  768.  825.  xi.  8S,  145, 
308.  xii.  237,  246.    See  Free. 
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Will,  (verb,)  iii.  17S,  214.  v.  62, 

255,  533.   vii.    173.  x.   801. 

826.  xi.  146.  xii.  485,  .524. 
At  Will,  V.  205,  377.  ix.  865. 
Willing,  iii.  73,  211,  v.  533. 
WilUnger,  ix.  382.  * 
Willingly,  v.  466.  ix.  Il67.  xi. 

885. 
Wills,  iy.  633.  viii.  549- 
Wily,  ix.  91.625, 
Win,  VI.  88,  123,  l60,  290.  xii. 

«69,  502. 
Wind,  i.  231,  341,  537,  708.  iii. 

439.  iv.  982.  vi.  282,  309.  vii. 

130,  ix.  514.  xi.  312. 
Wind,  (verb,)  vi.  659.  ix.  215. 
Winding,  iv.  545. 
Window,  iv.  191. 
Windows,  xi.  849- 
Winds,  i.  235,  305.  ii.  ^86,  637, 

717, 905  iii.  326^493.  iv.  161. 

560.  V.  192,  269,  ^55.  vi.  196. 

vii.  213,  431.  ix.  989,  1122. 

X.  98.  289,  664,  704,  1065, 

1074.  xi.  15. 
Winds,  (verb,)  iii.  563. 
Four  Winds,  ii.  516. 
Windy,  iiL  440. 
Wine,  i.  502.  iv.  793,  iO08.  xiu 

19. 
Wine-offerings,  xii.  21. 
Wing,  i.  332,  6l7.  ii.  72,  132, 

634.  iii.  13.  v.  268.  vi.  362, 

535,  778.  vii.  4,  394,  429-  viii. 

351.x.  316. 
Wing,  (verb,)  ii.  842.  iv.  936. 

vii.  425.  ix.  45. 
On  Wing,  i.  345.  ii.  529-  ▼«•  74, 

243. 
WingU  i.  175,  674, 752.  il  944, 

iii.  229.  iv.  576,  788.  v.  55, 

247,  277,  468,  498,  744.  vi. 

279.  vii.  199,  572.  X.  91.  xi. 

7,706. 
Wings,!.  20,225,  768.  ii.  408. 

631,  700.  885,  9O6, 9^9^  1046. 

iii.  73,  882,  627,  641.  iv.  157, 

764,  974.  v.  199.  250,  277. 

vi.  755,  771,  827.  vii.  218,' 

235,  380,  434,  439,  477,  484. 


viii.  516.  ix*  1010,  x.  244.  xi. 

738.  xii.  253. 
Wings,  (verb,)  iii.  87- 
Winning,  ii.  472.  iv.  479.  viii. 

61. 
Winnows,  v.  270.  *  * 

Wins,  ii.  1016. 
Winter,  x.  655. 
Wip'd,  V.  131.  xii.  645.        * 
Wire,  vii.  597. 
Wisdom,   ii.  565.  iii.  50,    170, 

686,  706.  iv.  293.  491,  914. 

vii.  9,  10,  S,3,  130,  187-  viii.' 

194,  552,   563.    ix.    725.   x. 

373.  xi.  636.   xii.   154,   332, 

576. 
Wisdom-giviqg,  ix.  679.  ' 
Wisdom's,  iii.  687.  ix.  809. 
Wise,  ii.  15i;,  193,  202.  iii.  6S0. 

iv.  886,  904,  907,  910,  948. 

viii.    26,   173.  ix.  338,  679, 

683,  759  778,  867,  9SS.  x.  7, 

881,  BS9.  xi.  666.  xii.  56S. 
Least  Wise,  viii.  578. 
More  Wise,  vii.  425.  ix.  311. 
Wiselier,  x.  1023. 
Wisely,  viii.  73. 
Wisest,  1.  4iD0.  viii.  550. 
Wish,  ii.  157.  vi.  493,  818.  viii. 

451.  ix.  258,  423.  x.  834. 
Wish,  (verb,)  ii.  606.  viii.  43, 

63. 
Wished,  i.  208.  vi.  150,  842.  ix. 

421,422,  714,  1025.  x.  454. 

xi.  181. 
Wishes,  X.  901. 
Wit.  ix.  93. 
Witches,  ii.  665. 
Withal,  V.  238.  xti.  82. 
Withdraw,  vii.  6l2i  ix.  261.  xii. 

107. 
Withdraws,  v.  6s6. 
Withdrew,  ix.  386. 
Wither  d,  i.  612.  vi.  850.  xi.  540. 
Withheld,  vii.  II7.  x.  903. 
Withhold,  V.  62. 
Withstand,  vi.  253. 
Withstands,  ii.  6IO. 
Withstood,  V.  242.  vii.  300.         , 
Witness,  i.  503, 635.  ix.  317, 334. 
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WitaeM,  (verb^)  iii.  700.  v.  «02. 

vi.  56$,  564.  vii.  61 7,  x.  914.. 

xii.  101. 
Witncss'd,  i.  57. 
Wives,  xi.  737. 
Woe,  i.  3,  64,  414.  ii.  87,  l6l, 

285,  608,  695,  87^.  iii.  6$3. 

iv.  5,  70,  868,  369-  ▼•  543. 

vL  877,  90r.  viii.  333,  638. 

ix.  11,  133,   134,  255,  645, 

783,  831,  916.  X.  465.  555, 

935,961,980.  xl.  60,  632. 
Woes,  iv.  535.  X.  742,  754. 
Woful,  X.  984. 
Wolf,  iv.  183. 
Wolves,  xii.  508. 
Womao,  ii.   650.  viii.  496.  ix. 

233,  348,  481.  x,  137,  158, 

179*  1^,  837.  xl.  496,  633. 

xii.  379. 
Woman's,  iv.  638.  xi.  II6,  617. 

xii  327,  543,  60I. 
Womb,  i.  673.  ii.  150,  657,  7o6, 

778,  798,  911.  V.  181,  302, 

38i.   vii.    276,  454.  x.  476, 

1053.  xiL  381. 
Women,  iv.  409.  ix.  1183.  xi.. 

582. 
Won,  ii.  762,  978.  iii.  12.  iv. 

853.  vi.  122.  viii.  43,  503.  ix. 

131,  ^4,  734,  991.  X.  372, 

459.  xi.  375.  xii.  262.     , 
Wonder,   i.  777.  iii.  542,  552, 

•  606.  iv.  205,  $63.  V.  9.  vi. 
219.  vii.  70.  viii.  11.  ix.  533,. 
566.  X.  487.  xi.  733.  xii.  468. 

Wonder,  (verb,)  v.  439,  491.  ix. 

532. 
No  Wonder,  i.  282.  iv.  577. 
What  Wonder,  ix.  221. 
Wondered,  ix.  856.  x.  509. 
Wonderful,  iii.  702.  ix.  862.  x. 

482. 
More  Wonderful,  xii.  471. 
Wonders,  vi.  790.  vii.  223. 
Wond*ring,  i.  693.  iii.  273.  iv. 

451.  V.  54,  Sg,  viii.  857.  x.  20, 

510. 
Wondrdus,  i.  703.  ii.  1028.  ill. 

•  285,  683,  665.  V.  155.  vi.  377, 


754.  vii.  483.  viiL  68.  ix.  650. 

X.  pl2,  348.  xi.  819.  xii.  200, 

500. 
WohdrousW,  iii.  587.      ' 
Wons,  vii.  457- 
Wont,  i.  332,  764.  iii.  6^  737. 

V.  32,  123,  677.  vL  93.  ix. 

842.  X.  103. 
Wonted,  i.  527.  v.  210,  705.  vi. 

783,  851.  viiL  202.  ix.  IO76. 
Wood,  iv.  342,  538.  vi.  70,  575. 

ix.  1100.  X.  333.  xi.  440.  xiL 

Woodbine,  ix,  2l6. 

Wood-nymph,  v.  381.  ix.  386. 

Woo'd,  viii.  503. 

Woods,  vL  645.  vii.  S5,  326, 
434.  viii.  275,  5l6.  ix.  116, 
910,  1086.  X.  700,  '860.  XL 

187,567. 

Woody,  Iv.  141.  viii.  303.  ix. 
1118. 

Woof,  xL  244. 

Word,  iii  I70.  v.  836.  .viL  163, 
175,208,217- 

Word,  iii.  144,  227,  708-  iv.  81, 
401.  vi.  32.  viii.  223.  x.  856. 

Words,  i.  82,  156^  528,  621, 
663.  a.  50,  226,  735,  737.  iii. 
266,  930.  v.  66,  113,  544, 
616,  703,  810.  873.  vi.  496, 
56s.  vii.  lis.  vKi.  57,  215, 
248,  379.  492,  602.  ix.  290, 

379,  550,  733.  787,  S55,  920, 
1066,  U34, 1144.  x.  459, 608, 
865,  946,  968.  xL  32,  140. 
^5,  499.  xii.  55,  374,  609. 

Wore,  iiL  641.  iv.  305.  v.  277. 

viL  303. 
^ork,  i.  674,  731.  iii.  505.  if. 

380,  61 8,  726.  V.  112,  21 1, 
255.  853.  vi.  453,  507,  698, 
761.  vii.  9S»  353,  551,  5ei, 
568,  590,  591,  59S,  595. 
viii.  234.  ix.  202,  208,  23a  x. 
^55,  270.  312.  391.  xii.  62, 
1 19.     See  Day's. 

Work,  (verb,)  i.  151,6461  il  26I. 
iii.  635.  V.  478.  ix.  131,  255. 
X.555. 
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Work-master,  iii.  696. 

Working,  xii.  489. 

Works,  i.  201,  431,  694.  ii.  870, 

1039.   iii.  49,   59,  277,   447, 

455,  663,  665,  695,  702.  iv. 

314,  S66, 679.  V.  38,  153,  158. 

Tj.  274.  vli.  97,  112,  159,516, 

543,  602, 629.  viii.  68.  ix.  234, 

783,  897,  941.  X.  644.  xi.  34, 

64, 578^  689.  xii.  306, 394, 410, 

427,  536,  565,  578,  579. 
Works,  (verb,)  viii.  95,  525.  ix. 

512. 
Worldly,  xi.  803.  xii.  568. 
Worlds,  i.  650.  ii.  916.  iii.  566, 

567,  674.  V.  268.  vi.  86.  vii. 

191 ,  209.  viii.  175.  X.  237,  362, 

441. 
Worm,  iv.  704.  vi.  739.  vii.  476. 

ix.  1068. 
Worn,  X.  578.  xi.  243. 
Worship,  ii.  248.  v.  I94.  ix.  I98. 

xi.  318.  xii.  532. 
Worship,  (verb.)  vii.  515,  628. 

ix.6ll.xi.  578.xii.  U9. 
Worshippers,  i.  46l.  vii.6l8, 680. 

ix.  705. 
Worshipped,  L  897. 
Worth,  i.  878,  529.  ii.  429.  viii. 

502.  ix.  1183. 
Worth,  (adject.)  i.  262.  ii.  228, 

876.  V.  808.  X.  488. 
Worthier,  v.  76.  vi.  180.  ix.  iOO. 
Worthiest,  i.  759.  iii.  810,  703. 

vi.  177, 185,  707,  888. 
Worthily,  xi.  524. 
Worthy,  iv.  241.  29I.  v.  557.  vi. 

420.  viii.   568,  584.  ix.  746. 

xii.  161. 
Wove,  iv.  348.  ix.  839. 
Wound,  i.  447,  689.  Hi.  252.  vi. 

829,  348.  405,  485.  viiu  467. 

ix.  486,  782.  xii.  892. 
Wound,  (verb,)  ix  589-  xi.  299- 
Wounded,  i.  452. 
Wounds,  ii.  168.  iv.  99.  vi.  868. 

xii.  190,  387. 
Wrack,  iv.  994.  vi.  67O.  xi.  821. 
Wracking,  ii.  182. 
Wrapt,  ii.  188.  ix.  158. 


Wrath,  I  54,  110,  220f.  u.  83, 
688.  733,  734.  iii.  264,  275, 
406.  iv.  74,  912.  V.  890.  vi.  59, 
826,  865.  ix.  14.  x.  95,  340, 
795,  797,  834,  951.  xi,  815. 
xii.  478. 

Without  Wrath,  x.  1048. 

Wreath,  ix.  517. 

Wreath'd,  iv.  846.  ix.  892. 

Wreaths,  vi.  58. 

Wreck,  iii.  241.  iv.  11. 

Wrested^  xi.  503. 

Wretched,  x.  985.  xi.  501.  xii. 74. 

Wrinkled,  xi.  848. 

Write,  iv.  758.  xiL  489. 

Writh'd,  vi.  328.  x.  569. 

Written,  xii.  506,  513. 

Wrong,  ix.  800,  666.  xi.  666. 
xii.  98. 

Wrong,  (verb,)  iv.  887. 

Wrong'd,  iv.  887. 

Wrought,  i.  642.  ii.  296.  iv.  49, 
699.  V.  901.  vi.  657,  691,  761. 
viiL  507.  ix.  70,  518,  939.  x. 
1080.  xi.  55,  524,  578. 

Wrought  on,  x.  800. 


Xerxes,  x.  807. 


Yawning,  vi.  875.  x.  635. 
Year,  iii.  40.  v.  588. 
Yeariy,  i.  452.  x.  575. 
Years,  iJi.  581.  vii.  842.  viii.  69. 

IX.  45.  xi.  584.  xiL  845. 
Yelling,  ii.  795. 
Yellow,  xi.  485. 
Yesterday,  v.  675. 
Yield,  i.  108,  179-  ii.  882,  578. 

iii.  245.  V.  401,  428.  vi.  488. 

viii.  575.  ix.  248, 1021.  xi.  4a, 

526,  628. 
Yiekled,  i.  729.  ii.  24.  iv.  8O9, 

310,  338,  489.  ix*  902.  x.  628. 
Yielding,  vii.  810,  811. 
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Yieldfl,  V.  39,  338.  vii.  88,  541. 
Yoke,  ii.  ^56.  iv.  975.  v.  786, 

882.  X.  307,  1045. 
YoD,  i.  180, 280,  ii.  183.  iv.  626, 

1011.  xi.  2005. 
Yonder,  ii.  684.  iv.  626.  v.  367, 

620.  ix.  218.  X.  617.  xi.  9^, 

328.  xii.  142,  591. 
Young,  iv.  279.  vii.  420.  xi.  66S. 
Younger,  i.  512.  ix.  246.  xii.  160. 
Youngest,  iii.  151. 
Youth,  L  770.  iii.  638.  iv.  652. 

xi.  246,  539,  542.  594. 
Youthful,  iv.  338,  845.  X.  218. 


Z. 

Zeal,  fi.  485.  iit.  432.  v.  Sg^ 
805,  807,  849.  900.  ix.  665, 
676.  xi.  801. 

Zealous,  iv.  565. 

Zenith,  i.  745.  x.  329. 

Zephon,  iv.  7SS,  834,  854»  868. 

Zephyr,  iv.  329.  x.  705. 

Zephyrus,  v.  16. 

Zodiac,  xi.  247.  xii.  25S. 

Zone,  ii.  397.  v.  281,  &60.  ▼ii, 
580. 

Zophiel,  vl.  355. 
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